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A Note 

on the Endpapers 


Some dtiv psychologists msv t>t able to tell 11 * jnsr what and how m 
remember. Bur or prevent we know little more than rliiv: though a feu excep¬ 
tional people Cart ahsorb and rap ir will large stores of systematically arranged 
fjers —sav the list of popes from Sc. Peter on—most human being* cannot rc- 
mcttiOcr great systems of facts for very long unless they make fairly regular use 
i>f them. Indeed, if wc never did any figuring at all, most of us would forget 
the multiplication mlik, Few of us make any regular use of history. Fortunately, 
the modem world is admirably supplied with works- of ready reference that can 
free our minds for more useful work rhm just memorizing, I he engineer, for 
example, docs nor need to keep in mind ill the formulas ami equations lie might 
need: lie has his engineer's handbook. So anyone using history has a host of 
reference books available in libraries, and on his desk he may have for im¬ 
mediate use such a storehouse of information is the one- volume Encyclopedia 
ol World History f Boston: Houghton Mitllin Company, IV-tsJ, edited by 
W, l.. l.anger. 

Yet we do need something like a historian’s equivalent of the multiplication 
table, if only to give us a frame of reference. The trouble with most historical 
tables, however, is that they arc much too long and contain far too many faers 
fur the average person. It i 1 - ns if our multiplication table, instead of stopping 
with twelve times twelve, or even fen times ten. went on fu fifty times fifty, 
1 lie hit of dates in the endpaper-, of tlih volume is nil attempt to construct the 
modem historian's equivalent of rhe multiplication table. It is .1 simple list of 
a few dozen dates, a rough map of hist uric time over the past live centuries. It 
docs nut necessarily include all the prear dates since 145ft, hut it attempts to 
show some ui the key dates—the chronological turning points—in the history 
of tjie modern world. It is worth mastering bit by bit and keeping in memory. 


A Note 

on the Reading Suggestions 

A Itsr of reading Suggestions :v appended to each chapter of fhb 
hook. Almost nil historical bibliographies ttmvadftv* begin apnlqgericsllv with 
the statement that they arc higliiv selective md do not, of course* aspire ft. be 
exhaustive. [ hb apology k hardly neeesHn , for the facr rs that in most field* 
of history we have outrun the possibility of bringing together in one list all the 
books ;ind articles in nil languages on a given topic. There are for the wide 
tie Ids of tins bonk, and in FngHsh alone, thousands of volumes and hundreds of 
thousands of articles in periodical The brief lists following each chapter are 
simply suggestions to the reader whu wishes m explore a given topic further, 
t ;aeh list attempts to give important and readable bunks for each chapter 
Special attention has ln:cn paid m Skiing inexpensive editions, often paper¬ 
backed. in such nrit;. a\ Mentor Bunks < puhbJ-ied h\ rhe New American Li¬ 
brary' Ns. • \ ork j Penguin and Pelican Hooks 'published ar [J arm imds worth* 
Kngiundi. Anchor Hooks \ published by Prmbled*\ & On, Garden Qrv. New 
York i, the Teach-Yourself-Hismry Library (published in New York be The 
Macmillan Company), Vintage Hooks (published bv Alfred A Knopf* New 
York j, and the Berkshire Studies (published bv Henry Hull and Co,. New 
York}- V useful guide to piper-bucks U Vjpcrirotfmi Hooks in Prim, appearing 
twice a ydr < Sc w York K.R. Row kcr Co, j. 

Good reading* in original -Urea* ihe contemporary documents Jiui writings 
lit ms Jgc, art mi met hoes liirted, though the reader can suppltmcnr ilicsc listings 
from the text iisclf and from i he references in footnotes to the source of quota¬ 
tion*, In addition* chert art many gin.nl collections of sources for l.uropean 
history, notably the two-volume Imrodtictim ro ContevnpQrary Gvithaimn m 
rhr West (J9H)p prepared bv faculty members u Columbia Uiuvaritv; this 
begins with the Middle Ages and gives much Lunger selections front rise sources 
than such compilations usual! v Jo, Other good collections are to be found in 
the Viking Portable Headers (published in New York by the Viking Press}. 
1 here arc also books on central problems in luropcan history. A good recent 
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A NOT E O N T H B R £ A D1 N <3 SUGGESTIONS i* 

ctamplc is K. M. Scmm and H R. Winkler, cds., Cheat Problems m European 
Cft'jJrtJfiow (Englewood Giffs, N.J.: Prennee-Hail, Inc., 19.'4). , 

Our Hits also include historical novels and, occasionally* dramas. Prptouimaj 
Historian* arc likely to be somewhat severe in their standards fnr a Imtnneal 
novel. Thee no rurally went its history to be suund: and ar bottom they are 
likely ro be somewhat prejudiced against the form as a painting of them lily or 
a sweeteniiie of their pill. The historical novels listed here are all readable and 
all reasonable, good as history. Hut note that historical novels, like historical 
films, thnuuh accurate on such material mutters as authentic settings and appro¬ 
priate costumes, often fail to capture the immaterial js( sects—the psycholog)’, 
rhe spirit—of the age they arc written about. Many such novels motivate their 
characters, especially in love, as if they were modem l umpcans and American*. 

Exceptions to this rule arc noted in the lists. 

It is not hard to assemble more material on a given topic than is turnr. le*. i\ 
our reading lists. American libraries, large and small, have catalogues with su t- 
icce ami title listings, as well as a section of reference books with encyclopaedias 
and bibliographies" Many libraries have open die Ives where, once a single title is 
discovered, many Others tuny be found in the immediate area. Per hap t e rst 
primed list of books u be consulted is A Crude w Historical Literature t New 
York: fhe Macmillan Company. 19*1), discussed below on page 31. l or more 
recent hooks one cm mm. foe American history, to rhe Harvard Gwde to 
American History (Cambridge. Mass.: lkiknap, 1954), edited l«> O. Haiuilm 
and others, .And for rhe history of Europe and other areas there arc many good 
bibliographies; see, for example, these in the volumes of 1 he Rise of 1 ft tfn 
Europe 1 series edited bv W. L. linger and published by Harper & Brothers; 
in rhe multt-vnlumed Oxford History of England; and in the bibliography, un¬ 
usually full, of R. R, Palmer and ) Colton, A History of the Modem II orid 
(\cw York Alfred A. Knopf. Inc., IWS). For historical fiction, one may con¬ 
sult two older specialized guides: K. A. Baker. A Guide to Historical Ftcuots 
(Neo York: The Macmillan Company, 19)4) and J. Nield. A Guide to t v 
Best Historical Novels and Tales fLondon; Elkins. Mathews, and Marrot, 
i"hc nmre recent Fiction Citttil&gut (New V>rlt; II. W WiU^si Oim- 
pany, JUJ1) covets much botdc* historical fiction but does furnish kcy> m 
hooks that cover particular countries and particular historical eras. 

\Vital is much unite difficult than assembling titles is securing an evaluation 
of individual books. For older books the Guide to Historical Literature, a I tea i y 
mentioned, gives the most useful references to crilic-.il reviews of the titles it 
discusses. The Hook Review Digest, j periodical published in New )<>rk by rhe 
H, \V Wilson Company, gives capsule reviews and references to lunger ones. 
For current books rhe weekly book section of l he S rte 1 ork rimes am ' 
Time, Literary Supplement (published in l ondont usuilb provide informal n e 
reviews of [us to Heal works soon after they arc published* Later—sometime as 
nilteh as three years later— full scholarly appraisals are published in the Amen- 
can Historical Ruvims, iis British equivalent the English Historical Review, an 
in tnanv more specialised reviews, such a* the iovnwt of Modem History and. 
fnr medieval studies. Speculum. By reading a few reviews of a book one can 
usually get an indication of its scope and quality. In the reading suggestions tor 
this hook we have tried, briefly, to give our readers comparable indications. 
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CHAPTER O XI 


Th e Background 
of Modern 

Western Civilization 


1: Introduction: Tin Nnv History ami the Old 


Only li generation or two agn, 
^history" meant ^onicthing very clear-cut 
and simple m American school* .md college*. 
It meant a sradv of <«ur mvn history* 
which was iiniLshamaily called Sk American 
History,*' even though ii mlJ almost 
nothing about Lmin Americans or Cana¬ 
dians. Our,side American History. it meant 
the classic sequence of Andeni, Medieval* 
Modern*, ftvin the old states of the Near 


East through Greece and Rome ru the uri- 
gins and development of the suite* nf mod¬ 
em Europe. Finally, “history" dealt .dnimt 
wholly with "past politics,'* with wars 
with die men—mid women—w ho stood out 
m the making of national and international 
politico 

In the twentieth century, this old-fash¬ 
ion rd concept of whir the study of hU- 
fnty should mean has come under severe 


J 
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attack, In fact. in uur ttmcs, which have 
seen so many rt Vi il nt iu ii a r v changes, same- 
filing like a revolution in the study, writ¬ 
ing. and teaching of hist->ry has taken place. 
There have been three phases in this «vtjIu- 
tinn First, hi place of rhe old contc nrni- 
non on mir modern Futopeatl-American 
states and rheir background in the Near 
Easr and the Mediterranean, a concentra¬ 
tion attached as a form of narrowness and 
indeed "self-worship*” the newer historians 
propose the study of other great civilisa¬ 
tions with historical pasts those of China 
and other lands of the Far last, of India, of 
Central and South America; and, in so far 
as anthropology tmd Jfdiacnli^v permit, 
the study or the past of human groups all 
over the world. Second, somt; of the newer 
historians reel that the old sequence nf An¬ 
cient, Medieval, Modern does violence ro 
the real continuities of history, that ir is 

d 

3 kind of hangover from the Age of Rea¬ 
son in the eighteenth century* with its 
shallow contempt for the so-called Middle 
Ages. Third, and most Important of all, 
the newer historians insist that politics and 
war have made only pan of the record of 
history* perhaps * les>. important pau than 
has been made: hy economic activity, m* 
liiemure, religion* even the routines of 
daih living of ordinary men and women. 
The study of history, in short* b to be not 
so much tltc study of past politics as the 
study of "past everything.” 

Mow mi sensible person will dims that 
these newer imerpretatinm have greatly 
enriched and deepened the study of his- 
fury. On the Other hand, fins new history 
is much mare complex, difficult, and un¬ 
wieldy than was the old- Tn live a nice old- 
fashioned figure of speech nut of the old 
“classical" education, adding China, Indio, 
the \/.x ecs. and □ lot more in space. adding 
The centuries back to ancestral sub-humans, 
in time,, adding alt the innumerable activi¬ 
ties of all men to the dramatic activities of 
a lew in polities arid w if—adding ill this b 
piling Pelfcmon Ossa indeed V\ hit happens. 


of course, is thar in the ordinary "intro¬ 
duction" to history more ground h now 
Covered, hut it is covered less thoroughly - 
We I lav c u hit K sometimes wrvlv filled a 
*‘galJup Through the centuries/’ 

Often, indeed, historians pile tip even 
more material in a given spice than did 
their predecessor*, I her result is some Times 
i longer md more arid catalogue nf derails 
than the lists of kings, queens, presidents, 
consuls, generals* pipes, and cardinals that 
used to fill the older histories After all. a 
list of poets. nr l\ cn of inventors, is not in 
itself vtrv illuininating, and even a hasty 
epithet or two—“ethereal" Shelley. "sweec- 
voiced 1 Kciuv, "ingenious and laborious" 

\' d i v m — Adds very I itrle 

The present hook is in part—though only 
in part—a reaction against the attempt to 
cover all the post everywhere on earth. VVe 
hope to retain the best of the old and add 
the best of the new r . As for space, we shall 
concentrate on the history of one part of 
the world, the Europe sometimes scorn¬ 
fully called a "small peninsula of Asia." We 
shall trace rhe expansion nf Europe as Eu¬ 
ropeans explored, settled, colonized, and 
Traded in all parts of the globe But ue 
shall lit concerned with tiun-1- BTopean peo¬ 
ple^ only as they and their histories im¬ 
pinged on the development of European 
cultures. We are not motivated by nit\ 
M sclf-u m'ship,'' la :m\ contempt for Asians 
or \frleans, but sbiiph bv a detire to get 
our own record straight. As fm time, after 
thU brief Introductory chapter, we shall be 
concerned with the years since shout 14*0, 
the period we must still think of as "mod¬ 
em,' if only a matter nf convenience and 
convention. Obviously, thb i> nor all a good 
American citizen of the second half of The 
twentieth century needs rn know about 
the past nf homo sapiens. But ir » m essen- 
rial part of what he needs to know, proba¬ 
bly I lie part lie most needs to know if lie is 
to face the problems of hu man relations on 
this planet Xow for the fira time, as a re¬ 
sult of modem traruporratinn and tarn- 
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n limitation, we are physically ur least parr 
of One World 

Finally, though we hope to do justice to 
the complexity and variety of min's active 
tits during these centuries, we shall «il] 
find the center of «uir history in his politi¬ 
cal and military record A general history 
must, it seems to us, men*, on thoe activi¬ 
ties for whhsmt rhtm -’whir really hap¬ 
pened’ 1 cannot be understood Ni> dmibr 3 


//; The First Men 

One of ihe major changes rhat 
very l *mbdcrn'* times have brought is a 
shift in men's ideas of the length trf rime 
our species has lived nn this earth. Not very 
many generation* hack, just about every¬ 
one accepted as an unquestioned fact that 
the first man appeared on earth about six 
thousand years ago in rhe Garden uf Eden. 
Nowadays in the western world all hut a 
very small minority of fundamentalist Chris¬ 
tians think of mm as basing "evolved" 
from some usher primate form rhuusatuL 
and thousands of years ago. Indeed the qi*> 
cialists have (ended to push rhe antiquity 
of man further and further back, until rhe 
ligurc of about 1 million years for the exist¬ 
ence of a manlike (anthropoid 1 creature 
is accepted. Fur man, h&trto sapiens as we 
know him, the figure is ar least a hundred 
thousand years. Of that long period, we 
have written historical records for only 
■bout rive thousand years. In short, we 
have ^history" for about one half of one per 
cent uf the rime man and his immediate am 
Cestoid have, we believe. lived on earth. 
The rest is “prehistory/’ for which our 
only direct evidence is dtchneolugLeal—skel¬ 
etal remains of men, their animal food, 
weapon^ tools, and. toward she end tif this 
vise period, such cultural artifacts a* cave- 
painring and sepulchral monuments. We 
can gel indirect evidence from observing 


genera! history must also give important 
dues to what arc Libeled economic Instorv, 
intellectual history, social history, history 
of science, history of religions, and so on. 
We shall do our best m give such clues, 
Bur all written histnn must omit vast 
Bztiounfc of information, facts, “coverage™; 
indeed, in these days the cluttered modem 
mind needs the kind of cleaning a general 
survey can afford. 


existing “primitive" people! like rhe Aus- 
naliLin aborigines and others, who arc fasi 
disappearing or are being converted to rhe 
“modern ’ way of life. Hut such evidence 
mu*t be used with core, ind it rests on an 
improvable, if plausible, assumption that 
rhese contemporary “primitives" ate in 
fact much Uke “prehistoric" man. 

Prehistory The study 

of prdvbr&rv, 

and in 1 Iced rhe study of history* eon always 
lie justified by rho$e who enjm ir as a form 
of enjoyment, \nd it can also he instilled 
by 1 more dignified argument, thir one 
of rhe great human attributes is to want 
m explore the unknown, to extend rhe 
boundaries of knowledge. Hut the utilitar¬ 
ian j>ks this question^ "Wh-it good will it 
do me to learn about prehistory, about ,m- 
viem !:i r..i , - Cm | learn from rhe study 
of the men of the Old Stone Age whv I be¬ 
have as I do, why others behave a* they 
do- 1 And for him there can l« no clear-cut 
answer, Specialists in the study of human 
relations would h\ nri means agree on an m- 
mut to such questions, Ar one extreme are 
flrnse who believe- that social planning, <>r 
even social “engineering," can be based 
solely on rhe observation and analysis r>f 
current human behavior. A cultural engi- 
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jieer, they mainum. to know the na¬ 
ture of the human fimtriah he works 
with* just ax the conxiructinn engineer 
ncedi ttr kncitt the nature of the stceh 
aluminum, and other marc rials he works 
with* Hue just Ti the construction engi¬ 
neer docs nut need to know about the geo¬ 
logical history uf his materials as ores, so 
the cultural engineer docs not need to 
know human history, Icr alone prehistory. 

On the ocher hand, there are those who 
believe licit human irciny.v Iiehave -as they 
do more he cause of what happened in the 
prehistoric millennia than because of w\m 
happened in those few centuries thar pro¬ 
duced nut w ritten history* our organised 
religion, our formal philosophies, our poli¬ 
tic, our science. If you wish to change hu¬ 
man behavior* rhev argue. you must find 
out how and why that behavior came m be 
wlur it i5L To use a homely illustration: wt 
have all seen a dug circle about, head appar¬ 
ently pursuing tail, before lying down. The 
gene rail v accepted explanation of Mich be¬ 
havior is that the dog's distanr ancesrors 
circled in the gi mss or low shrubs to make a 
Comfortable place to lit down m. Our dot* 
dues ft. t need to do this before lying down 
on mir best mg, hut he does. Suppose wc 
human beings, wkh tdl our vaunted nt- 
tiorulism,, do many things for no better 
reason than that our distant ancestors ut 
the Stone Age did so? VVuuldrfr ii hr Inir- 
ter. i| wc want to persuade people uv do 
otherwise, to be able to show Them the 
real and perhaps undignified reasons fur do¬ 
ing certain [lungs: 

1 lie mere historian can hardly pretend to 
answer Mich e|u cations, which soon enter 
into high philosophic prnblcmfr^etamitn- 
ism nr tree will, ‘’nature 1 ' or 'Wprt/' per 
mil lie lie t or change—problems That our 
short historical record shows men have 
never agreed on, History supplies the mate¬ 
rial for These grand debates, hut it cannot 
settle them* 

The historian can be reasonably sure* 
thanks to the hartl labors of gtncritinfii of 


;frchacolngiM>, of the outlines of human de¬ 
velopment in the long ages of prehistory. 
Roughly a million years ago, some higher 
primate apparently began to engage in an 
activity no other animal nn earthy so far as 
we know. lu> ever achieved: utkmg in va- 
lu> iywboh Oihci animals, a_s all w ho have 
pets know, can learn to recognize signs 
Your dog Rex “know A* his name, of course; 
he has been conditional to recognize the 
sound from your mouth as a sign, much as 
you have been Conditioned to recognize a 
red light as a sign of danger. Hut don't fry 
lo reach him m recognize *rei M —the Latin 
for “king' —as an da borate symbol of i 
complex human political aehievement- 
L*ingunge T the ability to express and 
cormuumcate in symbols, enabled man to 
accumulate ami transmit to his offspring 
wavs of ‘‘coping" with his environment— 
that is, getting food, shelter, prcscfvmi* 
liimsdf against enemies, and so on, Reas 
puppies—which, by the way* he will almost 
ccrGirnh not recognize as bh puppies, for 
the recognition of paternity requires some 
pretty co mpi i ca ted x v mlu j lie th mk'm g— 
vt ill have to learn ill over again, by trial and 
error, by means of w hat w e call ‘ condition 
ing/ much of w hat Rex himself w ax condi¬ 
tioned tit. l>ogs simply J<« rut; have a "cul¬ 
ture ' p iti ihe sense «>f an accumulation of 
rcdiRM]tics und ideas preserved and tnms- 
mitied in words, htmks, pictures, diagrams, 
md the like. Rev cannot, in the full human 
setLse. '"teach" his puppies. 

l .arly rticm depended for their existence 
on hunting and food-gathering, and In this 
respect did not differ from their aid mi- 
THfll TI competitors. In terms of what we 
have come to call '^progress/ 1 these early 
men were very slow in improving their 
com peri rive position. Rut over the a^cs 
they did improve it, most obviously bv 
a gradual improvement in the tools they 
Li ft cd—axes, vpeani, arrowheads, grindstones, 
needles and or her domestic implements. In 
fact, the principle, on which the archaeolo¬ 
gist divides prehistory into ’periods" p conic 
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fion I a dose study or these took. Almost 
all the time man or manlike creatures love 
been on earth is known as the PaUotMife 
period (Old Stone Ageh and for the first 
part of this rime it foetus dear tltic man 
diii not shape his tools u all. Indeed the 
earliest implements, which the ardtswnltv- 
gi*t calls eotithi ('dawn stones’ ), jre hard 
for rhe lav observer in i museum to reetfg- 
m?e as coots. Toward the end i«t Paleolithic 
time, twenty thousand years ago or so, the 
chipped stone tools, including actual knives 
of flint or obsidian, became very good in¬ 
deed. \nd finally„ in Europe and the Near 
Far there appeared about ten thousand 
yean ago polished Stone implements The 
iircliaetilogist now speak 1 of a Vcolithir pe- 
nod (New Stone Age), which* however, 
very soon becomes the Age of Bronze and. 
again soon, of other metals. notably iron. 

Th? Neolithic 

Revotfttion The Kcolich- 

ic Age marks 

one of The great Turning points—one uf tlie 
"revolutions* 1 -—in huui.m development Wc 


do not know exactly where or when it hap¬ 
pened* but somehow men learned to fif&* 
Jute rather than gather what they needed 
for food and shelter, This dtmesticarion of 
plants kind animals was slow in comparison 
with our "Industrial Revolution ” of rhe 
eighteenth and run ere end] centuries, hue 
ir was incredible fast compared with the 
si mi improvement* in fi\r- hardier made 
by men of the Old Stone Age. Domestica¬ 
tion meant more and better food and shel¬ 
ter. and more Human bangs here on earth. 
With the Neolithic, or agricultural and 
stock-raising revolution* then, a given area 
could support many more human beings. 
Moreover, instead of wandering about, men 
could—indeed had to—settle down in one 
place, first in villages, then in towns or city 
it*. Man had become a political animal; 
his apparatus of culture, backed up by the 
power of symbolic thought, had become so 
complex that if had to lie morJeJ. W sit¬ 
ing rnot ar first alphabetical bur idco- 
graphic) was isor the least nf hi> inventions 
in the ai£e that saw the domestication nf 
plants and aiiunik the wheel pottery, and 
much else. And with writing came written 
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recards, the basis for Iwsmry as we know 
it, some five thoihum! scars as;©. 

* If 

So far* ue [uvt limited ourselves to traC’ 
Lng culture in tcitm of its material remains, 
toward the end of the Paleolithic we Hud 
graven, link statuettes (perhap used a> 
charms or fetishes b the famous cave-paint¬ 
ings of aniimb. which mas have had reli¬ 
gious nr magical functions, .ill of which in 
dicatc that their makers had a life of ideas. 
We find jewelry, an indication that some of 


111: The First Civilizations 

hi the brer part of the ^Neo¬ 
lithic revolution 11 ihts political and social 
invention made it possible for men to live 
in dries, to hold together larger political 
units than had been possible in a hunting 
md food-gathering culm re. These were 
the tirst "civilizations/’ CMINation is a 
refill that social scientists have trouble de¬ 
fining, but it can be met] roughly for hu¬ 
man societies of the kind we arc about to 
study* Sucictiers wit It some kind of writing, 
s^iiiir "polities/* and touiilh with cities* di¬ 
vision of lulmr, Mii'iiil or castes—and 

organized armed forces, 

Such civilisations ippamirlv grew up in¬ 
dependently in the lower valleys of the 
fag ns and I uphraies, in the valleys of the 
Nile, ihe Indus* and rhe Yellow River 
l Hwang Ho) in China, and in Peru and 
Ccnirat America. Each of these cirilfeatiqm 
tended to '‘spread /* for surround iny peoples 
learned Ir^m the civili/ed centers through 
crude, or other fumts of contact, X try 
early* bv the third mdlcnimim the 
viviliznrions of the i agrh l : uphrate> ' Mlmi- 
potamil) and of the Nile (Egypt) were in 
the kind of contact we now describe as ^in¬ 
ternational relations' 1 —trade. travel, diplo¬ 
macy, war, and conquest T he other civil!- 
jatjnns, until the beginnings of Europe > 
expansion only five hundred years ago, ite- 


th<M people could afford fair!) complicated 
desires and >arisf actio ns. But we caonni 
know what their religious nr magical ideas 
were, wliat ethical ideas they cherished, 
what sort of xi acini and political life they 
haJ. We can be sure they had "culture/' in 
the seme rim thw depended on the com¬ 
munication of yymtiolu thinking; and we 
can guess That the improvement of their 
material implement', was accompuiicd lay 
political and social ^invention," 


veloped in relative isolation. It is true that 
there were some contacts among them. 
The Greeks and the Rinnans traded with 
India, and kaicw Hinicthing about that sub- 
continent, hut really very lurk China 
was known vaguely to the westerners, a 
lirrle less vaguely after the famous travels 
of Marco Polo in the rturrcenrh century 
a.u. And from the steppes of Central Asia 
nomads raided cast to China and west to 
Europe. But the isolation of civilizations 
tended to be the rule until [la Gam*, 
Columbus, arid the other great explorer* 
started in all on the way m One World* 
This Is especially true of the American 
civilizations that grew up with centers in 
Peru .md in Central America. Even if Leif 
tile Red, tlse Viking leader, did reach Xonh 
America about 1000 \.n Hh there was no real 
contact between the cultures of the '"Red 
Indians" and those of Christian Europe until 
] 4 y:. 

Our Qvm Beginnings: 

The Near E\ it*/ Emm the !>c- 

gimvtngt ckf 

the civilizations of Mesopotamia and 
Egypt, however, we can speak of the enn- 
tinmiy nf a "western" civilization. Con- 
timrhy, note, non identity, There has 
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been much change, even am rang the human 
siocks that shared This civilfratitin, though 
until with modem times western civiliw- 
tkirt began rrj spread around the world all 
have been what h loosely culled "white. 
\nd rhe center of this emulation 1m moved, 
general!* northward and westward from 
the .meitut Near l ast. I he sequence of 
leadership lv easiest to trace in politic! md 
war, though usually if can he traced in art 
and thought as well It rum from the Near 
East to Greece to Rome and linly to 
Western and Central Europe. Thai this 
leadership seems now in dispute betw ecu 
the Cubed States amt die Soviet Union, 
neither of which is geographically on 
whir minht he called the Babylon-Aicm- 
ph is-A therei-R< >me - Paris- hi md i i u axis of 
historical development, is but another in¬ 
dication that changes continue. 

Tlic awareness of some sort of common 
past is never quite broken in the live or six 
thousand years since the beginnings in the 
Near Cast. This. awartHcas luis not always 
been as strong as in our present history- 
comciuns $Mime w ould say history-ridden t 
age. 1 he main Written language* of Meso¬ 
potamia and Eery pt ^ ere forgotten. and 
had ro 1 m red earned h\ modem scientists 
before the record*, on clay tablets, stone, 
or papyrus. coutd he read, ! wo insriru- 
tina^-and the beliefs, the ‘values” even 
the ,B way of life" they meant to men—have 
been the main vehicles uf tJtfc* continuity 
uf western civilization, 'These arc formal 
ed u v ai i t m, evpecrill y hig I ic r educat u in. 
which until very recently was patterned 
after the civilr/dfiuti uf the Greeks; and 
the Christian churches, which preserved 
much of both Greet}-Roman civiliwttion p 
and, through its Jewish origins* that of the 
ancient Near East. 

The number of "firsts" in our nw r n west¬ 
ern civilization. to come from these Near 
Eastern river valleys i* irottt impressive. 
F [ere we find for the first tune what we 
cun recognize us a ‘"state. 1 ' cmd with it 
law. The famous code of \ Lmumrabi, from 


Mesopotamia about tttfHJ n.r:. f is clearly a 
True law code. Here first we encounter 
w riling, and fatally, from a people near or 
m Palestine, a true alphabet, the direct an¬ 
cestor of our own. Here first a number of 
“practical’' techniques in building, engi¬ 
neering, farming, tttd business were tk- 
vised, Lind. h>r the muse pan, never quire 
lust. Surveying will do a> an example, the 
need to delimit farm fields, to apportion 
“property M among individual or corporate 
owners* and, in Mesopotamia* the complex 
demands of an irrigation system, forced 
men to cum their attention to the prac¬ 
tical matter of surveying rhe land. But 
note a characteristic thar will hold 
through all western history: very swm 
men began to 5 tnd\ such matters in oilier 
than a direct +i practiceP way. Some men 
heL'aiuc, not m> much survey or*, os gen me¬ 
rle r>, mitrhema liebns. and astrimc n i icr*. 

F lere itt the Near East—and itut in Greece— 
we rind the first aci^rists. And it seems 
likely that the origins of science were inter¬ 
twined with age-old ideas and practices nf 
magic. 

Architecture, sculpture, painring (though 
v r rrv little paifiring lias survived rhe rigors' 
of time], and literature— an in its widest 
sense—-ire ahn firsts uf fhi$ region But here 
there is one significant exception, which 
make* us realize that we probably nwc more 
tn uiir Paleo I Lillie ^investors than we can ever 
know In Trance and Spain cave-painting* 
and drawings of animals have been found 
that are almost certainly ar least ten or 
twelve thousand years old. far older than 
the pyramids of Egypt, 1 he best of these 
painting* are striking nut just as curiosities, 
bur .tv works uf art These beasts look more 
like beasts as **ur modem arrises see them 
than du the inure sritT, formal creatures we 
first find in the art uf the ancient Near Easr. 
Nevertheless, the arts as we have generally 
practiced them in the Wear do originate In 
the ancient Near Ease. The reindeer uf the 
cave-painters look more natural ti> us thm 
the liura of rhe Assyrian sculptors, but we 



Sciilptuml head of Queen .Wfmi/i. 
'it-'ife of the F.gypti.TTf Plwfaob, 
I A 1 hiiAt or), about mi h.i:. 

have nothing front rhe Stone Age that looks 
like ii httmuti being as rhe modern artist con¬ 
ceives him. in rht husr of the igvpmn 
Quern Nclcniti, however. done more [him 
three Thousand year, ago, ire have one of 
rhe great works of our art. 

Religious end 

Political Settimiingt Here in the 

Near Fast re¬ 
ligions first rake on forms that have hetn 
eoflttniiouhly alive in the heart-, anil habits 
of men ever since. The pro hi cm 1 , of our 
earliest religions history ire even more com 


pies than those of nur earliest science. Hit 

..pletely orthodox ,, finulament.i!iit’- 

Jew, Christian. or Moslem—finds no prof) 
lem in ccplaining the origins of his i.uth hi± 
holy books tell him at what point in space 
and time bis lo«J mode known to man the 
true religion. Kiev also tell him that the 
Creation took place about flHKi n.t 

l or the historian, however, the date fluid 
li.il w as preceded by rltoiLsuitb of y ears of 
religion nf which he has no record. So lie 
fact* a series, of problems about rhe prim¬ 
itive religions of the Near Fast ami their 
transformation into the “hijkn' rdittimui 
I he earlier religions were almost ecrrainlv 
poly theistic; just how did polytheism de- 
veidp into monotheism' Were rhe jew.i the 
fim miinothcists, or was their Yaw eh tin 
LngMuh traditional usage, Jehovah i |usr an¬ 
other private tribal god until very late— 
until, say. Egyptian and other influences 3i.ul 
ficgnn ui work on those Jewish rntellecrtials 
\ye call flic prophets; Is rhe real transition 
from a primitive to a hightt religion levy a 
matter til the number of goth than of The 
relation of the believer to his god or gods' 
Is it .1 matter <>f ethkr rather than theology, 
of recognition by the individual frf n "force 
no< himself making for righteousness"? 
lb i smh terms as ‘"sin" am! “conscience" 
rirst begin to have neat meaning for vs estern 
civilization in the ancient Near T’avt : The 
answer tr> this lasr fjurfy is almost ccrtainlv 
yes, bur all these tpiesimuv arc still debated 
by specialists in religious lustorv, 

Vnorher series of “firsts'' Ls somewhat 
clearer than these problems nf religion Here 
111 ll: ' *<1e and Mcsopntnmko valley's, and 
in the ‘"fertile crescent" rluit links them, yve 
lirnl riie first recorded contacts arming or- 
ganireii human groups, the first “interna- 
uonal relation*." Here Hn,t j s tFlc ,/ r(Wja 
recorded history. w ith rhe rise and full of 
men and empires, with intrigue, aspiration, 
success and failure. Here too arc what uc 
m*v call the first case-histories for the mod 
cm social scientist. The tendency in inter 
nurional relations among many “sovereign 
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states" is for one m hold prctariirariy a 
hegemony or leadership in a rough “baknce 
of power/' Then over the long mu one im¬ 
perial power upset* the balance and tends 
to dmiiinaic all the other states; at the end 
of flie great period of the aridcm Mear f of 
this power was the Persian Empire nude 
famous by Cyrus- Darius, inti Xcwes, 

In sunn. The lung-dead t:.gA r ptians fc Sumer¬ 
ians. Qialdacnm, Babylonian^ Assyrians* 
jews, Persians, and all the rest. rhough they 


IV: Greece find Rome 

Our jirciir-iirandf;irh*r-> were 
naught «* believe that the Greek* created, 
with no debt m earlier peoples, almost ev¬ 
er v thing in our western culture with the 
exception of the Old Testament of our 
Bible, This was to claim more for the 
Greeks than did tnwr of their own writers, 
who acknowledged their debt to the E/gyp* 
bans and other peoples, We now know thar 
the ancient Greeks were northern harlttfkm* 
■peaking a language akin to mir own and to 
most of rhe nr hers of modern Europe—the 
so-called Indo-Europcanyjnupuf languages, 
They came into the Aegean area in various 
hands probable from about the fifteenth 
century' u,u to the eleventh. W e believe also 
that ijic Greeks, found there n welt-de¬ 
veloped civiliftitirm to which has been given 
the mime "Minottn, 1 ' with its center on the 
island nf Crete. This Minna n civilization 
probably was the first m depend on wa 
power and sca-lumte trader ven hkeU the 
Ms no,ms borrowed from Egypt and Pala¬ 
tine- Since the relatively few Minoan i ri¬ 
sen ptmns have not yet been entirely de¬ 
ciphered* we still have to depend on a miners 
for our knowledge of this civilization. 
Minostn :trt is full of life and movement; 
Miltiian building, at least for the upper 
classes, provided plumbing irul heating ar¬ 
rangement* nut to be equaled in medieval 


lacked onr modem command over power or 
energy—though they had only hursti. nxem 
and water-powered tools and no real ma- 
clsuses—hid almost everything else we have. 
They had cities, temples, armies, govern¬ 
ments, schools, factories, stores, art, and all 
tliiU these imply for men and women Were 
thtv mure like m than unlike us* It seem* 
likely rliiar they were very much like us, 
civilized men and women* 


Europe And the Greeks, though their war 
hands finished the destruction of Miiukm 
civilization, learned much from their pred* 
ecessors; indeed, the recently deciphered 
inscriptions seem to be in very curb Greek. 

Sonie Greek u Firsts" About the an¬ 

cient Greeks 

nr know a verv great deal. I hough many 
Greek writings perished in the so-called 
l>:ifk Ages that followed the breakdown of 
the Roman Empire in the fifth century *a*., 
a kind of basic library did survive. And nf 
course there are surviving buildings, inscrip¬ 
tions* and statues. Ihe naira rive history of 
Greece from about 700 me h reasonably 

clear. 

As che tribal Greeks serried dow n m the 
Aegean area, a mountainous region with 
deep buys .ind tittle inland valle) s thc^ de¬ 
veloped a poliricjj form I hut seems to be all 
importjm historical M first/' This wav the 
city-stale* which they called ppli t, and from 
w hich we take our word ^politics," The city- 
■irate suggests tilt modern European nation - 
State, bur in minbture. Theft was a walled 
city, often a harbor, mid a surrounding 
countryside with farms. But die whole city- 
state—even the famous ones like Athens, 
Sparta* L hebes, or Corinth—was no bigger 



T be tjrthcn&T:, Arb< r nf, 


than a smallish county in the eastern t'nkcd 
Scare* lhc.sc ciry-urate* Avert independent, 

I 'here was no political entity rhtir could he 
trailed Greece, any mure rhati there b now 
-i jHiliriciil cntiTV that can be called Ftuupc, 
\ tiVtern of Athens had no higher political 
allegiance than m Athene Indeed, since reti- 
irinn and the state were inseparable, the 
VI he nun of the fifth century n.t . had tin 
oilier major group-aUegiattLX, save for fam¬ 
ily, than the pahs. These indepen Jem cite- 
states, fought one ant it her, made alliances, 
md in general created a pattern in' inter- 
national relation* which in iw broad lin^ 
rc-vcmbk-. that <sf the modern West since 
about \ttUK Although certain cu\ -states, 
Athens, Sparta, anti Thebes, won succe$- 
lively what is called, from the Greek word 
fur leader, a ht\\zetnotty, none succeeded in 
really uniting Greece; Still quarreling* these 
eiry-swes fell easy victims in the second 
century h.cl to an Italian city-state^ Home, 
which succeeded in absorbing Greece into 
the Roman Ernpire¬ 
in this List paragraph, one small word 
summarizes a very great achievement—rfif- 
Ztft. XV t do Tine usually think of m Egyptian 
citizen, an Wyrian driven, or ci en i Jewish 
citizen. Eui the Greek w av ^ eitteeu of hi* 


polh . a voting, dive lining, participating 
member of a Commumvtalrh. In \ihcns, 
notably , in the great age of the fifth century 
A.r™, he was proud of being a citizen of a 
ilerwitracy. The word ts Greck h and so too 
is the political form itself. True, even in 
Athens there were slaves, and there was a 
group uf resident aliens who were denied 
full ekntcnsbi|L And these ru & groups to¬ 
gether may have outnumbered the citizens. 
Nevertheless for fhoin^nds o! citizens this 
was i direct democracy. a kind nt great 
Ne^ Fngland town meeting. In both 
Greece and Rome, the citizen parties pared 
directh in govemnient; now here in the an¬ 
cient world was representative government, 
u rrh elected deputies or representatives, 
really adiicved. 

Within the Greek city stares there Was a 
lively devotion to almost the whole range 
of human cultural activity, fmm sport—fhe 
Olympic game* were mother Greek "fira" 
—*«^ high formal philosophy, also a Greek 
"first." If ux extend the cultural history of 
Greece to include that t>f imperial Rome 
dow n to the fifth century i.a, then m range 
is cvxranrdinjirih cnrrqiiere* so complete chat 
in the nnv in literature, in philosophy* and 
in religions thought it is difficult m find 
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anything sin ce tfvit steins entirely new. 
I'ycji in scjcrlc mid technology', and in eco¬ 
nomic life, the Grcto-Ronian wwld pro¬ 
duced at kasi j Foreshadowing of what wc 
hitvc since achieved* There were capital¬ 
ists. bankers faetoriev—operated by human 
power for the most part—and. by JfiU ».t:„ 
large political unite, biircftticracicis and pro¬ 
fessionals of all kinds, including professional 
soldkre. There wen? even machines; the 
word itself is Greek And later Greek sq\- 
enttsts made steam engines which they ex¬ 
hibited .is museum pieces* n kind of toy. C)m 
of the obvious differences between rhe 
Greco-Roman world and our own i* rhAf 
the ancietirs never really applied their tech¬ 
nical knowledge to harness pputt and thus 
extend the tabor force- fFby they did nor in 
still a subject for debate. The easiest expla¬ 
nation. though probably incomplete, is that 
'since thev had slaves they did nor feel the 
need for bbcip*ivivig devices. 

The Style of 

Greco-Rmnm Culture Any human 

group that 

gets at all established, even a family or a 
fratcmkVp conics to have what we shall here 
call its atyit. The style is a compound of 
many element tntditiuit-cHiicAftd ways of 
going ahiuit tlw full rnirnd of living. The 
style of a great nation i* complex, and h 
Cfirisianili changing and developing* or at 
least going through the cycle of youth* ma¬ 
turity I old age, anti senility 

1 he Greeks, and even the more practical 
Romans* were at bottom rjtiomlhti, inter¬ 
ested in trying m find nut how things on 
this earth really ran. aware that immediate 
sensedmprev-iinns arc often misleading, and 
ilst* aware chut they had inherited from their 
ancestors tuitions which, though sanctioned 
lav religion* were in. uur own modem senve 
uf the word* "myths" They freed their 
minds iif these ^mylhs*' and "prejudices" 
and really tried to "reason things our. 1 bur 
tUc\ tended to rdv too much un thenn . on 


abstract specubtrion, and ton little. <m de¬ 
tailed and undignified observation and ex¬ 
periment; and they raided to emphasize the 
finished, the complete, even to the point of 
holding that change, development, and evi> 
Union are illusion*. Their great ins the- 
mifical achievement was FiseJidejn garni- 
cm.. which deals with finished, unchanging 
forms and taws; they were not gre.U alge¬ 
braists. and t hew did nut Dime near finding 
rhe Infinitesimal calculus. There is in rhrir 
mythology a strong sense of the harshness, 
the repeutiverHEsa, the treadmill aspect, of 
human life mi earth—Sisyphus who rolled 
a stone uphill only to have it roll back; the 
Dan aides, u ho hud to pour water into Steves; 
\ if dir* perpetually weeping; the Augean 
stable** which cnuld never he cleaned. It is 
true that Hercules did clean these stables 
by channeling rw n rivers through them, a 
suggestion char rhe aneienr Greeks had 
gtepscs «f technological progress. Still, not 
really believing in growth, they did nor turn 
cheir attention ro economic growth, to try¬ 
ing 10 change a planet—and it* inhabitants 
—i hat thev believed were at but com tin- 
Lhainjing. and unchangeable. 

All these gene miration*ahum the Greco* 
Roman 'Style" are suggestive. But they have 
nothing like the precision that the modem 
natural scientist h used to, and they have 
numerous exceptions, For example, U b 
broadly true that the Greco-Roman intet- 
leetud did not get into a laboratory' and 
dim' his hand*—put more fairly, he was 
addicted to abstract "reasoning 11 after the 
FmcHdcan fashion from i lew accepted pos¬ 
tulates rather rhan from observation. Vet it 
i* also rnie that the so-called Hippocratic 
school of medicine has left behind if con¬ 
crete descriptions of symptoms of sick peo¬ 
ple, ,J ease-hi stories" w orthy of t he beat 
named clinician of our ow n rime. 

Moreover, as the distinguished British 
scholar Gilbert Murray has suggested, rhe 
manner in which Greco-Roman, culture was 
transmitted to us mai have overweighted 
rhe dements of rational calm, measure, and 
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sobriety in their “style/ 1 What has been pn > 
served of this cultural heritage- especially 
tltc maniiscriptsof books, has been sub jeered 
to the censorship of generation* of school* 
masters and Christian monks. Natural tv 
ihesc people preferred the ibiiic tn the wild* 
ihe decent to the indecent* the finished u* 
the struggling ;jnd the growing. In terms the 
reader %v-ili tint! more fully developed in 
Chapters VI and XI. Murray claims that 
the people w ho kept ancient culture alive 
were moved by their very temperament and 
railing to preserv e the "cLissicjl" and let the 
^romaJitic” perish. There im\ have been 
mure hcavcii^tonncrs, mure wild stri ve re, 
among Greek artists md thinkers than we 
ran ever know Certainty the political rec¬ 
ord of f Str struggling city-Mares stiff gear* 
that the Greeks were nor very reasonable 
people. 

The Ramans W i t h the 

Romans we 

come ihc Elm of the peoples who make 
up iumcmionall "Ancient Histort,” Thee 
were probably k mixed *roek from various 
groups esahUbhcd in rht Italian peninsula, 
in chiding tIk I trust-ans, an interesting peo¬ 
ple who are known to in. like the Mhnaris, 
chiefly from irdiacologicat remains. Rome 
itself was probably “founded/ 4 in the sense 
Thar American cities w ere often founded by 
pioneers, at a dare not tar from 75? &,<x* the 
year of the traditional founding of the eitv 
bv the wolf-suckled Romulus and Remus, 
l hc new dry h.i.! j good strategic site at : 
crossing of the Tiber, and it wai verm i!U 
located h Italy, though it had nr* good 
natural harbor Its inhabitants, muuc hh- 
tiiriiim he lie vc, riiowcd the iJ hybrid vigor 
the biologist often find* in mhted stock. 

Ai nm rate, Rome, partly under the in¬ 
fluence of Greek city -stares m the south of 
Italy w hich hnd heen set up bv colonists from 
Greece itself, developed into a true dty- 
sratc based on the absorption of surround- 
tng towns md villages in Latium (whence 


f.jrirn l he Homans began 4 process of cx- 
| Kins inn that ar tirsc sight w as not rm dif¬ 
ferent from that undertaken by Athens and 
Spam. First the Italian peninsula was con¬ 
solidated under Roman leadership, which 
the divided Greek eitv-states of the south 
were unable to resist* This expansion 
brought Rome squarely up against her fir^t 
and most dangerous foe in large-scale mtci- 
mttinnn! politics: Carthage, near what b now 
the North African orv of I unis. Carthage 
was originallv a cotnnv of Phoenicians from 
the lAdesttman region, and a very successful 
merchant state that had expanded into Sicily 
and Spin, iNqtc, by the way, that our 
story is moving more and more him Eu¬ 
rope. 1 In three w ars, known from ihc Latin 
adjective for the Phoenicians as the "Punic 
Wars' (2(S4-I4 G Im;. b the Romans broke 
Carthage and annexed her empire, though 
in the second war they w ere temporarily 
beaten by one of the great generals of west¬ 
ern history t the Carthaginian I lamnbaL 
Meanwhile, Rome was involved in the 
polities of the Creek world around the 
Aegean Sea, After she eiTV-siares of Greece 
proper Nil worn themselves out in interne- 
cine wars, a people on the ntirthem fringes 
of Greece, the Macedonians, under the lead¬ 
ers hip of two able kings, Philip and his son 
Alexander, had moved in and par a tempo¬ 
rary end to the squabbles of the city-states. 

Though the Macedonians by nn means 
united Greece* Alexander w as able to enlist 
( irtek ^ildicjy, and with them and \m Mace 
Jordans he >tatted eastward in iH4 u.i, uu 
an expedition that has ever sauce gripped 
the imagination id' the world, Alexander the 
Great conquered the whole Near J>u, and 
moved rm into India; then he turned hack* 
hut nor until he had reached the Ganges 
watershed- lie died in *21 at Ikibyhm, and 
his empire* which he had hnd 110 real chance 
to consolidate, fell apm ar once. 

Some traces of Greek culture— coins, 
sty les in sculpture—persisted in the Last, 
and even moved farther eastwards creating 
one of the r ite ''contacts 1 ’ between East and 
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West Irtforc modern rimes. Bur the impnr- 
canr thing to note is that Alexanders empire 
after his death was divided into three major 
power-units centered respectively in Egypt, 
Syria, and MamtnnU-Greeec. I n use iihhT 
i i m terms* the western world ;it about 2Uh 
HnC. contained live ''CirtJii Powers'—Rimic, 
Carthage, Egypt* Syria, and Macedonia. 
Only a century Inter. Hume had beaten 
them all, and rhv stage was; set for the estab¬ 
lishment of a universal state in the West* 

The Roman Empire How did the 

tinmans man¬ 
age m win out against all rheir rivals? Spe^ 
rificalEv, their victory was a military one. 
hasoJ on a long and distinguished mi titan 1 
tradition. Diplomatically, rheir achievement 
can he summarised in their own phrase: 
Divide i f imptrj (divide and rule i. More¬ 
over, the Homans a> they expanded, man- 
aged for rhe must parr not tn mike irrec- 
ontflahk enemies of conquered peoples. 
No Ireland, no Poland, nursed eternal oriw. 
antes against them: the Jews, who didnurH 
sucli grimnets. were Scattered In Hitman 
power Ehmttghout the West and w ere tetr 
without a political base. N m that she Ro 
mam Avert? notably humane, nor even, so 
far »> we know, intellectually interested in 
him ro anjiure and hold in empire. ! hey 
t nijld he tough indeed, as when rbev utterly 
destroyed the city of Carthage. Soil. thvy 
did fin the whole tend ro leave to conquered 
peoples a good deal of autonomy; they re¬ 
spected local religion and local tradition, 
they brought relief from local wars; and 
Tfim brought a degree of !,m and order 
iuNi all phases of imemadonaJ rebriom, in¬ 
cluding rhe economic. 

Sociological reason a also icvt Minted fur 
Hoiiuin success. From rhe early days of the 
Homan republic, there developed a ruling 
ch^ an "elite. 1 It was nut a closed caste, 
hut accessible to ambitious find able tnir- 
sider N even* later, ro non-Romans The 
Hom.in nilcry were disciplined, ^practical" 


rather than "intellectual. 11 and above all. so 
secure in their own pride as Unmans that 
thc\ could let other peoples he themselves. 
In short, the Romms Ik based toward other 
people* in ,i way for which there was Utile 
precedent; they sought to inwgr &tv them 
into what in modem term* we call 3 "super- 
state,” 

It way in fact a super-esrv-state. for the 
Roman Empire never had anv True rep re- 
strata rive insriturinn^ nor mv formal federal 
structure The empire itself is usuallv dated 
from the reign of the first emperor i hn- 
Jhrntftfr, ruler, a title chosen deliberately to 
avoid r^x, king, j ward offensive n* repuh- 
heart sensibilities, Augustus, which began 
ipi II ba , The old Roman republican insti¬ 
tutions could nor enpe with the manifold 
problems of Ehe new imperiulfem. It had 
taken nearly a century nf civil strife, cul¬ 
minating in rhe victories of Julius Caesar, 
Mil: great-unde of Augustus to establish the 
nu'A imperial structure. This smiemre was 
in mans u ays 4 faulty one, notably in irs 
fuihirc Tu establish .1 clear and simple snc~ 
cession tn rlie imperial throne. The narrative 
history' nf the next four hundred Years is 
full rif assassinations conspiracies, rivalries 
for the covered imperial purple, u Liich never 
became truly hereditary nr genuinely J Y-Jeo 
tiATc. 1 The emperorship went to the strong¬ 
est—or luckiest—claimant* 

Neverrbele^s the Romm Empire did for 
a rime, and especially in the second ctntuty 
bring law, order, and. above alt free¬ 
dom from major ware. The empire included 
the whole Mediterranean basin, modern 
Prince (known as Gallia m rhe Roman*), 
I- upland s known as Britannia), mid the Teu- 
rnnic lands up to the line nf the Rhine and 
Danube. It wassurroumled on the 11 mt hand 
northeast by "‘barbarian” tribes ea^cr to 
ct; 11 j v the spoils of civilization, and on the 
east by active and humic surccvmr* to the 
old Persian ‘■rate, frontier" wars were, 
therefore, frequent, but they were [ought 
bv pt' 1 [Cyss* m,t! vuldier^ ind did not trrear- 
lv disturb the peaceful inhabitants who 
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lived in rhe interior parts of Hit empire, 
The Roman Empire has nhvay? appealed 
r n the imagination of the West* In a sense, 
we shall sec when we come to medieval 
history in the final section ui this chapter, 
i h.L West Roman 1 mpirc lived on lung after 
the depuririuri in 4”rt \.o. nf the Last emperor 
in Romi- itvcIf. Fliis old Roman One W ork! 
has seemed especially successful to thrive \\ Lin 
have lived through periods of grave inter- 
narioruil conrlivt like the present. Vet it had 
many serious weaknesses* am! its full life 
was not long. There was always a large slave 
population* the bulk of w hich was never 
wdl off materially. and never seems to have 
felt itself part iif the great empire. The tm¬ 
pC rial patriots were i small group* educated, 
and, a> ruling clasts go* conscientious and 
sometimes even kindh , but with no effective 
links with the masses. They formed the 
hmraucracv which along with the military 
leaders did the daily work of ruling; and 
thev did Indd the empire together. Hut they 
could not sub c s \\ hole series of jh ditiesk 

social* and cc.muse problems, The siru.t- 

tiofi in Rome itself was typical. Here there 
was a popular ion perhaps as great ,i* ,i mil¬ 
lion, rimgt of whom lived on 4 state dole 
and were entertained by the great free 
shows in the Qdosseum and rhe £ arcus 
Maximus, and in the game rooms, libraries, 
and pools of rhe great public baths, Eco¬ 
nomically* Rottic was a parasite on the em¬ 
pire, which had to feed it and the far-thing 
armies as well. Kaitlv early, the ruling class 
began to bend tinder burdens, to lose 
falrh in itself* and actually t<- cease to re¬ 
produce itself—the famous "tack of Ro¬ 
mans."' A> the ( k nnanic rribes pushed along 
into the empire, the decline became obvious, 
I here were rallies, in one of which* cark 
m rhe fourth century .vie, the emperor Con¬ 
stantine made of old Byzantium a new cap¬ 
ital called after himself Constantin op tc* and 
set up a nucleus that did hold off the bar- 
harlims and became the Eastern Roman or 
Byzantine Empire isec Chapter VII), Bur 
the empire in die Roman West was doomed. 


and by the end of rhe fifth century had 
ceased to exbr. at least in rhe shape it had 
held in its prime- 

In rhe last para graph, we have suggested 
part of an answer n> rhe age-old problem: 
Why did the West Roman Empire bdlr In 
Concrete terms, ft fell before a series of at¬ 
tacks from wandering German war bands 
Hut did i; fall from its own weakness nr 
from rhe strength uf the f irrman Jttadcerv 
finfh factors were present,. though modern 
opinion lends to stns* the failure and decay 
of the empire rather titan rhe strength of the 
barbarians. Many forces produced this de- 
cay—the falling birth-rate of the respun ~ 
Slide ruling classes; rhe failure of tastes 
to pay for the armies the unwieldy bureau¬ 
cratic structure of the empire: the failure to 
make rhe masses true participants tn the im¬ 
perial ci ire rp rise; rhe distracting other- 
worldling preached by the growing Chris¬ 
tian faith* svhich is claimed to have made thc 
Ghrisrians indifferent ru the worldh late uf 
their society* the pressure of nomads from 
the steppes uf Asia. which seems tu have 
driven rlic Cjcrmuris westward; and mam 
mure. 

The Romaic haw left lk .i great deal, h 
k broadh mic tint in the arts, Vn literature, 
tn philosophy thev were imitators nf rhe 
Greeks rather than originators. ^ et thev did 
preserve much of what the Greeks had 
dune In law, in engineering, both civil and 
military* and ut architecture, what rtiev did 
was never wholly lust to their European 
successors, Fheir language remained for 
over ^ thousand wars after t3ic Fill of rhe 
empire the medium for all formal culture in 
the European Wot k altovc .ill. ir remained 
rhe lingua fruited of rhe Roman Catholic 
Church. L'ritil only yesterday* I .win wav an 
inescapable part of ill higher vditcariun in 
the European West, Even now, it k em¬ 
bedded in all western tongues, even in Ger¬ 
man, and most certainly in English, as the 
carrier cif roost of our more general cultural 
ideas. We think as we do. in part ar least* 
because of the wav Caesar. Cicero, and 
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thousands of fotgoron Rotnans ihmiglir 
And. heirs as we arc of four hundred years 
of nationalistic md religious wars, we can 
never tjuitc "er the example of the Rumun 
Peace mu i nf mvr minds 

EflWy One nu>re de¬ 

ment of grcai 

importance belongs chronologically in the 
liistory of the CJreco-Romcm wnrld, though 
in that world it never fitted the ways of rhe 
luting elates. Chrisrunirv began with die 
|ireaching of Jesus Girtiit in PaliNtitic in the 
early da vs of the Roman Fmpire. Lirng per- 
seemed or hardy tolerated by the author¬ 
ities of the empire t« whom it waned a 
erotic proletarian superstition, Christianity 
spread and won adherent* until early in the 
fourth century the emperor Constantine 
himself wu converted, Hv rhe fifth century* 
Christ knits had become the established re¬ 
ligion of the imperial ymemnitrm, and the 
old pagan faith* were dying out. As an es¬ 
tablished religion, ir bad oj acquire the 
worldly apparatus of government and ad 
ministration tietressaiy m itv vucee^v on rhis 
earth. Rv ^liQ, if- fttttKTurc of government 
was MitiSTantiillv rhe one Thru wpstn prevail 
rhmutrhnilt the Middle Xgev rhe hierarchi¬ 
cal! v organized Roman Catholic Qiiirdi 
headed by rhe Bishop of Rome, rhe Rope, 
heir of the old Roman emperora—and of 
much, much mure than the emperors. 

For most -if Ihe time since die conversion 
of Constantine* men in the West, though 
they may have been very poor Christian* 
m rhtir daily live*, though tht) may have 
tjuarnded with their ecclesiastical sufrcrior^ 
and rhiis become wliar -ire called heretics or 
sdiLsmaticSp did nnt question the existence 
of tostt .ind all rhe rest of Chrisniu fund a- 
menials, including, emphatically, the Book 
of Genesis with its account of the Creation 
am! the Flood. One of the best dividing lines 
between the medieval and modem hist on 
of the West is the nse r at fi rst tn the Renai^ 
wrnet rsf the fifteenth and sixteenth centu¬ 


ries. of n few men who iptestiimed rhe whole 
Christian cosmology, to he followed in the 
eighteenth century by thousands who said 
npeniv they were noc Christians, 

Yet even in the twentieth century the vast 
majority of men and women in mir western 
world would lisr themselves a> Christians 
To the historian the Church and the specific 
cmncriT of its faith have had a hismry—that 
is, they have changed snd developed in time 
andi spice. *3 pair of this changing world, 
line ir should nor be fnigottvn that some 
part at tease of Christian faith must deny 
that history is all there is. The Christian 
must believe that a History -dealing with, this 
world cannot possibly explain the rthhmw 
of Christian belief. winch do nm depend m 
prncrvv, on history, bur arc above them, tin* 
changing and a White. 

Vet Christianity has never, like many ori¬ 
ental religions, denied the reality of this 
changing world ue flic senses rhe world of 
history, It has never in ms accepted forms 
attempted to extinguish all normal sense-life 
to achieve a kind tif perpetual trance or 
ecstasy. It has never been indifferent to the 
Choree* between "‘good" and H cvir met in 
daily life. For over two rhmisaud years. 
Chmn mitj lias displayed an Jina/mg range 
of belief and bduiYmr. Vet its general tend¬ 
ency hns been ro preserve in fruitful tension 
us concepts of this imperfect world and of 
rhe other perfect world, of rhe relative rind 
rhe absolute, Ir has certainly never heat 
what out modem cam phrase puts as "inare- 
riafistte" in its cosmology; it \m never, tn 
put the matter with even mine contempt 
ran ^ tilgurity—and dans v—emi me ruin red 
the belief that **k\ all chemistry, it's all 
physics.' 1 " On the other hand, it lias-seldom 
denied that what the chemist is working 
with ;itid on is real ;ind impmTnm, I n ihe 
absolutist temper* Christianity has compro¬ 
mised with this world uf the senses. To nuist 
of us_ i[ has rather accepted this shifting and 
unpredictable world of the senses os part of 
f ichI's dcssgn T an indispensable complement 
of the unchanging and etcniih 
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F: The Middle Ages 


The rhmiHad wars from the fill 
A* tilt U'fit Roman Empire to the end of 
the fifteenth ttniun A4H ire known as the 
‘Middle Age*; 4 or the medial/ period. The 
tiiM four or five hundred years of this pe¬ 
riod were long known as the Dark Agcvthc 
yean* when the lapse from the complex 
urban dvili/atinti of the Runmn Empire into 
4 idf-siifhcicnt rural economy was greatest; 
h bi nmv more ftshloaable ru avoid the 
uLuc-judgment implied in the Term "'dark 
In calling xh&uc cenrunes the “eariy Middle 
Ages. 1 f he eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centimes are then the * 4 higlf Middle Ages, 
jud the fourteenth and fifteenth the 'late 
Middle A^cs. 

Actually the term "Middle Ages" i$ iti 
itself as much a cal Lie ■■judgment as “Dark 
Xgcfi/' It was coined as the Latin wn’ditftu 

titrxmn bv a now forgotten seven teen th -eem 
mty scholar named Keller, who like so 
many German* of those day* showed his 
respect for ancient trniiifirm by l .mini/lug 
his name as Cellar!us. Now Cellaring ww 
mcrtrlv purring Into a neat—and very suc- 
ccssfiik—phrase an opinion that has lN:en 
held hv most educated people since about 
i 5fH> This Is the opinion that there w as a 
Hi'cai flowering of culture, i titear Vgc» in 
old Greece ;md llmitc. and that another had 
begun in fifteenth-oentuty Italy wirh the 
Rtniiissance (see Chapter ID- in between 
were some Ten centuries without dUdiwtion, 

without great aduevement. which eonld 

thereto re best he labeled simply m rhe years 
between* or in the middle. 1 Ini* by the 
seventeenth century we have the familiar 
division—Ancient. Medieval, Modem. 

The scholars who popularised the term 
Middle Ago, and these immediate successor* 
of the eight wtith-ccnturv Lnlightemuent 
(see Qiapm IX) f did not feel that these 
thousand wars had been s mere blank, f hey 


felt Thar they had been positively evil, years 
when mankind pursued wrong ends, years 
of ignorance jnd barbarism, of monkish su¬ 
perstition. of poverty and unchanging Tradi¬ 
tion. For the architectural style of the great 
buildings uf tie Middle Ages that had sur¬ 
vived. they used the term "Gothic. 1 ' a syn¬ 
onym for "crude and barbarous/' 

The judgments implied in these terms 
have never ipiite yielded to the attacks that 
have since been made on them- 1 hey solJ 
color much American opinion, which, 
though it recognizes rhat the great Gothic 
cathedrals of Europe are worth the tourist > 
attention, still rends to see these thousand 
years generally os the bad old day*—or. m 
i familiar vulgarism, “a thousand years 
w it limit a bath/' l he Roman Catholic 
Church could hardly be expected to damn 
completely rhe centuries in which it had 
urown and flourished; and indeed a modem 
American Catholic writer has entitled a 
book Thirteenth^ Greatest of Centtttiet. 
And as we shall sec (Chapter XI) the 
writer* of the Romantic Age* in the early 
IfMKi's runted longingly toward the years 
when kniiyhthond was in flu wet and there 
were no dark smnic mills. Vet the term 
Middle Vges has persisted, used now by 
friend attd foe alike. 1 ike ill such terms, 
ir ts jt convenient label* «^d by the symbol- 
makmu creature man to organize wnne small 
part of his vast experience. It is an arbitrary 
Human division of time-—but so too b a 
minute, an hour, a century. 

Geographic Divisions During the 

t li o tl s a II d 

years uf ihc Middle Ages. the great cultural 
rndHiott* which began in the river alleys 
uf the Near East and continue* c- The pres¬ 
ent dav, split into three parr* that lux never 
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-^fyalty ulihsmt inicrrdutium;, hut Thai can 
stiD be distinguished av sub-cultures. fart- 
shadowed &* early as il l t fourth ccvuun a.u. 
bv the emperor Constantine s division of hh 
empire inm eastern ami western halves* 
there was a division licrown the eastern 
Orthodox culture centered in Constantly 
nopk* jiuI the western Catholic culture cell¬ 
ared in Rome Hum in the seventh century 
s*d, came the n^e of the \rahx under Mo¬ 
hammed md rhe formation of another gmi 
sub-culture along an arc from Baghdad 
through North Africa to Seville in Spain, 
These great cultural areas were* especially 
toward the end of the Middle Ages, in very 
active contact Wltar we in the western Eu¬ 
ropean tradition call the Crusades 'dating 
fmm l(W> to the end of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury) were a ven thorough mixing up of 
dl rhree- N'oerfhdess, when Xmericaft* 
talk of the Middle Ages' they common)) 
mean the Middle Ages in Roman Catholic 
Christendom. This ton is a convention we 
must accept- Hut WC nuisr not fnrgct that 
bc^th the Ryxin tines, and the Arabs who 
learned so much from thou* preserved a 
good deal of the Greek heritage, notably in 
science and philosophy, wlurit the West had 
losr it; that most of the vast area occupied 
now hv Slavic peoples came first under the 
civili/mg influence of Hyzanrium^ that die 
Ryvantiue Empire acted for centuries ^ a 
shield ro protect our West from the Mov¬ 
ie ms: that the stimulus of the Crusades was 
one of the factors that produced the mod¬ 
em West. 


The Dark Ages The over¬ 

times stig- 

gcsied by the old-fas lii lined phrase "Dark 
\ges H ' are nm altogether misleading. With 
the breakdown nf the wesiem Roman I im- 
pire—which was i gradual process thai 
lasted over sc vend generations in any single 
region, such as Gaul—something real was 
lost, as wc shill soon see. But There was 
not lung like a complete break; had there 


been, y«U could hardly be reading a bi*ok of 
this sort in the twentieth century. The base 
gains nf i be Neolithic Revolution—agrienl 
tune. >ti>ck-raising, pdfttry, weaving, and 
many other am and crafts—were by no 
means lost, T here was even some improve¬ 
ment in techniques. The horse-collar* which 
gave the beast a better traction without 
Shutting ofF ins wind-pipe, is a '^barbarian" 
invention of the Dark Ages. The Anglo- 
Savons in England devised a heavier plow 
that broke rich, wet clays their predecessors, 
[tie Rununo-firitcms, had never tried to cub 
rivfiie- At the higher levels of culture* the 
Christian religion, some essentials of Grecu- 
Romitn thought, some concept of imperial 
unity, survived. 

What was lose was the political* economic* 
and intellectual techniques that enable men 
tu live together in large territorial units, 
with extensive trade carried on In good sea 
and IjuiI cnmmurtfca.tioTis, Hv the seventh 
tentiifv, what bad once been great cities 
even imperial Rome itself, had shrunk in 
towns at best, kept alive ** adminamtivc 
centers for the one great large-scale organs- 
/ation that did survive, the Roman Catholic 
Church. .Most of the inhabitants of western 
and central Europe were country dweller*, 
living in small local units soon to be the 
basev nf the fcitil.d-Tii.lrturial system. Thoc 
local units were m ,i great degree autarkic* 
or self-sufficing. The viHagen raised ur 
made almost everything they used, [ mde 
was reduced m a minimum,, though it never 
vanished. Warriors, for instance, always had 
weapons, and indeed armor, and iron and 
sted ire not commodities that cm always 
be locally: produced. Little money was 
needed, und ir was impossible to maintain 
effective luege-scale activities. The state is 
the Romans knew it had been iranM'ormed 
itiiu a more rudimentary form. 

t he tiemiartic peoples hid long been fil¬ 
tering into ihe empire, partly a> imlividiuh 
or families who were 11 i'minig rants"' in al¬ 
most our American sense, w Im took up 
farms or goi jobs as soldiers* and partly is 
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rhc empire really began ro go to pieces, as 
organized bandy or tribes. These band- haul 
names that history hast made familiar— 
Gorh:«. Vandals, Franks, Angle*. Shorts, 
Burgundians, Loftguhards i 1 .omh-irds \ But 
their omMlixarinn T m the v en- name ^trihe" 
indicates,, was pn Sine ally primitive. H he 
Germans had rubbed up against the imperial 
frontier fur several centuries; they had ab¬ 
sorbed -.ome of the Roman rngtcrinT culture. 
And their leaders, (tad developed mi admira¬ 
tion fur Rome, Nnne thv le*s. the Gtrmam 
could not potfihlv Fake over *nd sustain so 
elaborate a polmco-ecnomnie structure ax 
the empire. \Ve have seen what happened: 
The basic unit of group life became the 
almost completely self-sufRcient agricultural 
village, with peasants, craftsmen* strong man 
or overlord, and village church. ’Vet some 
trace remained of 2 bruiser territorial tmit T 
the stare, mill we remember tribal name* 
largeh because mo many of the tribal king* 
hdd logethtif IniKch those map it units of 
the old empire that became the states nf 
modern I ‘ unripe Britannia became England, 
land id the Angles; Gallia became I-ranee* 
land nf tlic Franks, I wo tribes gave names 
rn later provinces that might will have be- 
cume modem states, Burgundy and Lom¬ 
bardy. Italy and Spain hive retained their 
old Latin namev. in pan ail indication that 
Germanic blood and influence diminished 
toward die youth, until in North A f ric.i the 
passage of the Vandah has left us un ly .1 had 
name for willful destroyers 

The Fvfifikj Toward the 

end of the 

eighth century the Frants provided a leader 
under whom western Europe -was briefly 
united. Fhis was Charlemagne, king of the 
Franks—not of France, for France and 
Frenchmen did not yet exist. From his 
hereditary center at Aachen—n»v, inci¬ 
dentally,. in l ielniiany—Quriciiiflgnt led his 
troop* nn foray! which brought under his 
numr, though hardly under his cmitrnl, 
much of the old empire in the Wtxt, It did 


nor include the British Isles Nor did it In¬ 
clude Spain, southern Italy, and North 
\ fries, which were IsrgcH under Moslem 
control. But h added Germany from the 
Rhine to the Elbe. which nou tif-'.t really 
comes i n to F.u r 0 pc an m rnmv t 1 1 tsri ^ ry. 
(djarkmagneA achievement was recognised 
by the Pope when, on Christmas Day. 800 
\ak, the Frankish lam? was crowned em¬ 
peror by the Pope in Rome 

The ntlh did not last, for the rtfhtml 
basis for so great d puhtir.il imttnirion did 
nut reiillv exist. Charlemigiws licit* divided 
the brief empire tip mtn itmre manageable 
part?, forerunners of France, Germany* and 
smaller Wot European states. But the fas¬ 
cination nf the imperial idea would nut lie 
banished from these northern mind*. And in 
orf? another German ruler, Otto rhe Great, 
was crowned emperor by lino flier pope, and 
the Holy Roumti Empire of the German 
people started on a career that was not 
ended formally until IHJM. 

Charlemagne, who himself never quite 
succeeded in learning m write, nevertheless 
did ln% best to keep learning alive; and his- 
rnmns still speak of n '‘Carolingimv Renois 
ttnee," l^art of rhe real durkncLvs of the Park 
Ages h rhc loss uf technique* in an ,tml 
lerxers. Here again the loss is never tomb 
even in the fine arts, which demand so much 
ta continuity nf the master-pupil rahtirm 
m cr the gtncration> K and which require so 
much economic support. Stone churches 
were built somewhere in western Europe in 
every century, and were (feto rated with 
^mit sculpture, and some pin rings. But 
they were inferior to uhat had been done 
before, and was to he Jeirtc ao.hn. Tomh- 
stones uf the period, For instance, were 
cmdeR sculptured, espcdalh in enrnmri- 
son Tilth Greek and Roman work. Learning 
.md higher education taped. Fht tradition 
wus kept alive. but just barely. You :ire not 
likdv m find today anything written dm mi* 
ihe Carcilmgian Renaissance on lists of the 
C itvar Books, Cim ling tan science cm hardly 
He said to exist. 
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Trmsitimi to the 

High \ UdiHe Ages More a V e r* 

after Charlc* 

magnet rally northwestern I 'lari i-pr under- 
went ;i more wrmtb attack than tIiiiie of the 
German trills m the fifth and sixth ccnni- 
ncs, In r|ie icmh century the list of the 
northern pagan barbarians, the Sea n din a- 
n a ns, descended on rhe sejcoasrs and esru- 
iirie< in tiicir famous Viking ships, and har¬ 
ried and burned and murdered. The L*bruls 
of Great Britain and Ireland and the Chan¬ 
nel cf past of France were particularly hard 
hit, bur the Vikings went nil the way from 
the (Jhc to rhe Mediterranean* and even, 
some believe* to what is now known as New 
England. By the eleventh century The en¬ 
ergies tlm drove the Vikings on had been 
exhausted* arid those wdirt stayed had begun 
flic prruiw-* nr amalgamation with the peo¬ 
ples thev had raided. 

In these long rive centuries nr so, from rhe 
end of rhe fifth to the beginning of the 
eleventh, western historians hive usually 
found rhe low point, the real "break ” with 
the past, in die Germanic invasions. Bnr a 
distinguished Belgian Instmim the late 
Henri Pirenne, advanced (lie thesis that the 
real break came several centuries Later, after 
the (Treat cnn*|ue*tt of rhe A rafts in [lie 
seventh century hud cut western and central 
Furope almost wholly off from commerce, 
intellectual as is ell as economic, with the 
Mediterranean world rhar had been The cen¬ 
ter of the Gneco-Kornan civil Barton, Ac- 
cording to this view, the modem svestem 
and central Europe we knnw was first 
thrown in im bad f. began its L, mvn" history* 
in the eighth centoty rarher than in the fifth. 

At anv rate, Isv tine eleventh century west¬ 
ern European hUtory is dearly being made. 
Politically, we cm begin to see rhe outlines 
of rhe nationstate* we know Today. The 
English, of course* make much of their 
Anglo-Saxon period; but they really date 
their present ruling (muse from IfkM* when 
William the Cnncpierur ascended rhe thrtmr 
And m France, when Louis XVI wais put on 


trial by rhe triumphant revdurionhtv in 
H 1 !!, he appears in the indictment not a$ 
king, but as "citizen'* Lmifa Capet, His very 
distant ancestor, Mugucs Caper, came to the 
throne in 987 L'ven w jt and Internationa! 
politics begin to look fiuniliar. When A\ r it- 
ri.iEit, Duke iif Sonuandy* cmsscil the Chan¬ 
nel in and won rhe bank of Hastings 
and rhe English crow n 4 the struggle was not 
between the nation England and the nation 
France. Hut events move fast, and when in 
1214 a hank is fought n.c BouvinCs in mod¬ 
em Belgium* " cock pit of Europe. 7 ' rhe par* 
rid pants are beginning to be recognizable as 
England. F rance, and Gem]any—the nntxnns 
whu were tn meet again in battle in Belgium 
just sn cn hundred year* bier. 

Vet we must not exaggerate the "mndern- 
irv" of the high Middle Ages. The culture 
of rhe thirteenth century is nnt just an un¬ 
finished form of modern culture; ir is not 
rhe child tint becomes a man abour tfOfl* 
ami tiicn puts away childish things. On the 
other hand, such metaphors as 'seed-bed* 1 ' 
°nronC h Lind the like are not w holly* mis¬ 
leading. I hc Middle Ages were b&th a cul¬ 
ture unique in itself* with its own way of 
life, mid a culture in w hich many institu- 
lions* uiLuiy human attitudes, and habits. pre¬ 
pare the way tor our* today, are indeed out- 
selves when young. 

Feudalism The so-called 

"feudal sys¬ 
tem" wav at owe« a way of life—or to use 
tuny fashionable sociological terms. la xtruc- 
tiirm^ nf social, economic, and political life 
-and a preparation for the modern state. It 
was a transit!«m froTH the scdf-siifficiczit agri¬ 
cultural uutcs of the Dark Ages to the great 
bureaucratic states of modern times, Feudal¬ 
ism was out bv anv means, as so many stu¬ 
dents continue with their eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury ancestors io believe, simply chaos* 
anarchy* gangsterism gh^sed over by the 
absurd pretension* of "chivalry " 

ir is [tetter not to use "feudalhnT as a 
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hiimLet term to (describe dll group relations 
in the Middle Ages, More accursed v* feu¬ 
dalism refers to tKc relations among imlivul- 
uak und families of a ruling das*. These 
rein nous were hierarchical—that is + they 
cui&ntutcd a chain of eummarui from leaser 
authority ro greater authority* much m 
ajiHuig tlsc officers iif an army nr the uivil 
servants of j modern sisice. In rheorv, she 
chain ran fmm the knight, through barons 
and other nobler to the king, to rhe 
emperor. Hot in cnuiparbon with mod¬ 
em chains of command, the feudal chain 
was incomplete and irregular in its work¬ 
ings. First uf all. as chc system developed 
out of the extreme localism of the Dark 
Ages, the individual feudal lords were nor 
appointed by superiors, nor were they 
elected. They inherited rhdr pusirion, osu- 
ally by primer tun ire—rhar is. rhe eldest 
sou inherited the father's post, nr in feudal 
terms* his fief, Second* and perhaps the best 
single distinguishing mark of rhe Kiacipcin 
feudal 'ivsrem. the post i^j hef wjk f|<JC jijst 
a place or “jul>' that carried authorin', (t 
wm almost always j piece of pmportv, a 
tract ut Ltnd worked by the lord's depend¬ 
ents: and the surplus inmi die land \i as suf¬ 
ficient to keep die lord and his f.miilv in the 
*:tylc to which they grew accustomed. Thus 
in rhe developed feudal system, ownership 
of hind carried with it political authority, 
titir because this authority implied definite 
obligations toward superiors and dependents, 
it veil a less clear-cut and absolute "own- 
crsfiip" rlian vv r c today associate u itli that 
word, VVe must not tliinlc of the feudal lord 
js an independent despot who could Itoalh 
tin what lit- liked m Ids domain Of course, 
ilierc w ere always some tv|m acred illegally, 
and then as mw the law did nut always 
“catch up with them” lis and targe, how¬ 
ever. the nineteenth-century pnglish mill 
owner "owned" his mill in a way the thir¬ 
teenth-century Krigltsh earl could nut own 
his fief. 

I he feudal lord's relations rn other feudal 
persons in the system—his duties and privi¬ 


leges—were explicit. They were part of a 
feudal contract, were given the sanction of 
ritual, am! were heavily reinforced Us cus¬ 
tom, In theory, the icmi.ii order wai a 
neatly arranged system of guv eminent; in 
practice, ir departed widely 'from the ideal. 
Historically, the system grew nut of an 
effort to find a substitute for the lost Roman 
techniques for holding together large icr- 
ritnrud groups of human beings. The Ro¬ 
nton techuii|ucs, like ours, depended on 
money payments to civil and uiiliun, -cn- 
antN by central governulents. which Isciri to 
raise the money lav taxation. Furthermore, 
these tee It nii | ties depended rut tile ability of 
the central authority to keep in constant 
corttmunicarinn w ith its local agents, which 
the R lima ns did by means of their excellent 
roads and posting system. Then, with the 
barbarian invasions, the money economy, 
money taxation, and esen the roods and 
posting system ceased to exist. Feudalism 
greu up, in a lung -ind complex jinx,css. as 
j substitute in response to a need for some¬ 
thing more than pure localism This need 
seas carried even to the barbarian leaders of 
the Dark Ages by that cultural inheritance 
we have traced from the ancient \ear Tiast, 
At hr*r, the very conditions to which 
feudalism was reacting—that is. lack of a 
money economy, lack of good ctmimuiiiej- 
rion—limited rhe degree to which it could 
“work. Moreover, as the years wem un, 
and as deaths, marriages, and illegal wi/urcs 
piled up, the chain of command, w hich had 
never been very neat, got hopelessly mixed 
up. For each fief there was a specific feudal 
relation—ih»r is, each fief-owner swore al¬ 
legiance ro .1 specific overlord, Hut as time 
passed, f-ruinr \ uiighr hold a fief from 
Duke H and amtrhcr from Duke C Ry his 
feudal contract he was in duty hound to 
give military service i<> his ovcrJnidai Hut 
suppose and this happened often CTliiHglv— 
5)uke B went to war with Duke Cl, What 
was Count A’s duty? A conscious effort was 
innilf to cope with this very quandary. 
Where crosv-altcgianccs developed, one m- 
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pcrkir w js dhrinfitiishcd :ss fifegrJffrrf; The 
feuJ-.ll inferior—known as tile "'vassal — 
took a special mth to hh liege-lord, which 
became life paramount nhtigarion* I hfe 
sl brine, however, worked only imperfectly, 
iurrhermore, unscrapiilnU-s and ambitious 
feudal turds ctmid defy their superiors md 
indulge in "private" wars with their neigh- 
burn. But these u-ars were fought only by 
the feudal das*, who were brought up as 
professional tighten* 1 he peasants. the mer- 
chartUN and the priests took no direct part 
m them, although peasant* and their crop; 
often suffered severely. 

A sjrear deal tins been written about the 
medieval feudal class. Their way of life has 
been summed up under the word "chivalry* 
which is the French for "kmghthi>od M Ini- 
tuition into knighthood nude one a member 
nf rile feudal cbiss, This was not a rigorously 
defined rajfv to w hich only birth could give 
jtlinfesion. Especially in Bit early days the 
srurdv. ambitious. righting young ttiofl of 
peasant stock might win his way to knight¬ 
hood. and transmit his acquired membership 
in the feudal ehis* to his heirs. Similarly, an 
intclleciunl lad from a humble background 
it sight become a priest, and then ;i bishop 
or an abbot There w-ai less social mobility 
toward rhr end nf the Middle Ages, how¬ 
ever Chivalry wav not rise gentle, elegant, 
mtemring wav of life it seemed to The ro¬ 
mantic lovers of Walter SenttA novel* to 
have been. Nor on the other hand seas it 
the violent. tgnarxm, cruel way nf life if 
seemed to rhe eighteenth century. It did 
provide enough orderliness in daily life for 
Europe ro rafk from Che hiksscs of tlie Dark 
Ages. 

I Lutorklitm The feudal 

class wife only 

a miwll minority nf the European population 
of the Middle \gc*. The vast majority of 
men amt women. probably Time out of ten. 
lived on and worked the land. They lived 
for rhe most parr as dependents on the lands 


of a lord* m the typical village and summnd- 
itie «:imilatuls we cm 11 t he 7tmt <Hut as de¬ 
pendents they w ere nor. in rhe high .Middle 
V^e*. chattel slaves, Somewhere in the later 
Dirk Age* the Greco-Roman institution of 
slavery disappeared in Europe, co lie revived 
among Europeans only a* they spread out¬ 
ride Europe in modem rimes and enslaved, 
as their Moslem predetsssuf* had already 
done African Negroes. Some, though nm 
all. of rhe Tiicdiev.il worker* on the kind 
were mis 1 —,ilint is. the? could nor. without 
the lord's consent, leave the manor. On the 
uthCJ hand, the lord could not *el! them or 
ctfherw isc dispose of them without the brad. 

I he manorial system grew to be as com¬ 
plicate d as Hie feudal system among rhe 
ruling class. I.ike the feudal system, it 
a vast network of reciprocal rights and 
duties, preserved hv fht medieval respect for 
custom and tradition, for the way things 
have been done "Time out of mind, Broadly 
speaking* the individual peasant families, 
whether free, part-free, or serf, worked 
pint* that they kept in the family year Jitter 
year, even if they did not ,b mvn"’ them as an 
American farmer nwm life land, i We have 
seen above that neither did the feudal lord 
"own*" the fief or manor in the modem 
sense of ownership.) Most of the peasants 
atsn worked on the lord's own f.innkmds, 
and the produce went to rhe family nt the 
cjstk- ur manor house. In addition, they paid 
a complex set of fees for using the lord s mill 
nr w inepress* and .i lot of other dues, all 
minutely regulated, MnJ all vary ing from 
manor cu manor, to the delight nf today’s 
specialist in medieval history, nod to the 
Confusion of the resi of us. Indeed. a* the 
centuries wore on. rhe user*—or victims— 
of the system became badly confused by ire 
lop-heavy accnnmlation of rules end cus¬ 
toms. 

In summary, however* rhe manorial *)"**■ 
teni seems to have protected rhe peasant in 
a sonl-indcpendcnt status rather than to 
have exposed him to rhe oppression of his 
turd. Of course an occasional lord of the 
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manor cuttld be a shrieking' tyrant, oppress¬ 
ing hi* tenants, vrouting their women, and 
doing other wicked things, ''*<* even in 
England, the best and earliest organized area, 
were there courts nr a judicial system that 
could wholly counter such violence, tint 
usually the lord was as limited by the net¬ 
work of custom 3i were his tenants. Tile 
system's resistance to change, and it* com¬ 
parative, but not absolute inability to provide 
for enterprise md improvement, are more 
significant than ip, tyranny nf lord over 
peasants, its great social inequalities. 

The Towns 

mid the Church Hie towns 

dtil not read¬ 
ily fit into the increasingly tump lev struc¬ 
ture i>f the fetubl-mammaJ «vHlc:m» lmm 
life* which was never quire t-xtuit’iibhcii, 
C^|IC4,i.nll«. in the south o i Europe, grew in- 
important J5 the j!d\v Iv develop¬ 
ing fcudal-fiwmtm] system proved itself 
capable of sustaining mure trade, more of a 
money economy, more specialist ion. But 
the inhabitants of a town or catv 1 (tltfc latter 
term refers to seats uf bishopric*; it doc* nut 
necessarily indicate ,1 bigger pupulation) 
wm likely to bt restive in a FuieLiI H^rcrm 
I tmnsmeti tend tn he. in ,i word the Middle 
\gc* lutl not yet coined, nmir 11 prog rev 
*ivv" than peasants They needed, if nnls 
I rum rlu-ir very nuinherv, a more elaborate 
and fltvihlt political organic At bn than feud 
allsnt alfonlcd. \nd onec they had a town 
government, with The ability m mx* they 
could ttec the rax money, as men have done 
since history began* 10 support an armed 
force of rheir owit At its height, rhe fcutLil 
system was so pervasive—the French law vert 
even bad maxim, mh Ku piece of land with¬ 
out its overlord' 1 —that flic towns were 
formally made part of the system. Bn: they 
began to break 1 mm ipike early, and served 
as one of the great Ijcrnrs in the transition 
frotu medieval pi dir ic.il conditions m the 
modern state I lit kin gv soon bargained 
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wirli iliC’sc- or 'Vo mi nil mV' for their 

alliance against The cnmnioti enemy* riic feu¬ 
dal nobility. 

* 

Nnr did rhe Church fir very well into the 
feudal-manorial system. No doubt it the 
mamirial level the village priest was usually 
J good servanr of his overlord, essentially 
conservative in his influence liiit, even 
though the lord cm trilled rhe appointment 
.ii r lie village priest, the priest by the very 
nature i.f liis calling was not jutf a member 
flic mmiiiri'd community- He was also a 
member of a great international organization 
with its own chain of command, an organ¬ 
ization that could and did have cvnnnrriic 
and political interest* directly conflicting 
with those of the lay feudal lords, And 
vastly mure important, the village priest \i,is 
!or all medieval men an agent of God on 
earth, an agent whose powers were oi a 
different nature from anv earthly [lower, hi 
western RtUOpc there was as yet no organ¬ 
ised rival church, no organized skepticism or 
“materialism.’' Men did indeed defy the 
Church, tint in the high Middle .-Vi>«4 they 
took fearful risk* in so doinv. 

finally, the Qmrch was more than rhe 
secular hierarchy from priest through bishop 
snd archbishop to pipe. It was aisn rhe arcat 
bud) uf ihe regular clergy [from the Turin 
rule), the monks and nuns organized 
in many lilFcrcnr orders. Bnrii jij its secular 
and its regular branches, the Church owned 
vast properties, and was enmeshed in the 
corn[ilevities of the fcudal-tmtiiiiiLri system. 
The bishop was often a more eifectivc 
political ruler than any count nr duke Ibnli 
branches, and especially the regular clergy, 
carried oit almost ill of what su- should call 
higher education, and many of what we 
dm ii Id call tlie social -crvices -mua fuzed 
pour relict', hospital care, ami the like. 

I lie Church, then, is central to a!! mcdi- 
ei d history, if you could write a history of 
everything the Church touched, you would 
write a complete history of rhe Middle Ages, 
And the Church, like the rmvns, nos a 
force that acted as a dissolvent of the feudal- 
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iMutoml system* In Flue realm nf ideas, rhe 
basic influence of rhe Church was no doubt 
to buttress the established order. Yer from 
the clerg) vuinc j w hole series of reforming 
nmrcm*nt* that questioned the relations of 
man to master* rhe distribution of wealth 
and power* 'ind even, with Luther and 
Protestantism. flic philosophic hatis of rhe 
medieval noth Hit. 

In the realm of mstkutiQm, the influence 
nf the Church helped build tht modem 
state. First T in a series nf dramatic snuggle* 
in the. twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
between pope* fthd emperors* the popes 
successfully challenged rhe claim* nf the em¬ 
perors to supreme power in Europe, Second, 
though within the embryonic nationstate* 
rhe Church often resisted rhe cent rallying 
work of the kings, over most nl rhe West 
the Church helped the kings make the new 
stoics. The popes bent the emperors hut 
cliev could not beat the kings: therefore 
slicv snug lit to become allies of the kings. 

Our Medieval 

Origins Let m sum up 

Very briefly 

rbosc aspects of rhe Middle Ages that seem 
in retrospect to be □ preparation for modem 
rimes* nurseKes when young. \\ >th the po¬ 
litical and social older produced by the 
fcudabiruftorial \Wiix then? began an un- 
niismkablc economic growth, which as cart) 
ac rhe thincenth cemury bad nude possible 
real cities, trade, money. banking, an irtcip- 
unt middle claw,. Even population and food 
supply increased, though only slowly. In 
alliance with rhe growing rowm—some of 
which were actually founded as- "New- 
towns" or " Vltlcncuvcs' or “I 1 reihurp. and 
most of which came to have a great degree 
of sdf'guvirntnenr—a line of princes grad' 
willy came to acquire substantial power of 
the kind vve call royal. A new political cen¬ 
tral state began m fonts with a trosor) 
based on taxation, not just on feudal dues 
from feudal vassals; with obedient civil 


ten ants* not just agents anxious to set them- 
$cEvc* up in n nice feudal fief of their own. 
and with .1 paid army of professional sol¬ 
diers willing and able to uw even vulgar WV 
weapons like gunpowder, not just feudal 
horsemen proud of their indiscipline. 

Tlie mention cif new weapons reminds us 
that part of the process we are so briefly 
■k etc lung is marked by new techniques, by 
.stow but real material improvements in 
transports tin n, sn mining, in agriculture, In 
industrial and median teal arcs. In fact, al¬ 
most all the specific elements that have been 
listed as mnrks of the beginning of "modem 
times—whether polineal, like the "new 
monarchy"'; economic, like genuine large- 
scale trade or credit systems; social, like the 
breakdown nf the old class of leuihl nobles; 
intellectual* like the appeal to experience 
instead nf m Aristotle s authority; or artistic, 
like the effort to achieve a thrcc-diniefKionaJ 
look in a two-dimensional painting—all these 
go back to the UGQ* and even earlier. We 
must ad 1111 r that modern rimes do nut start 
with any such near dare as t 4 ? 0 , 150 ft, or 
J 4 92 { we must admit a long ^tnmsitimrT* 
period, amusingly reflected in one students 
HtafCiutnt oil an examination that Dante 
<) was an Iralun poet “with one 
tout 111 the grave of die Middle Ages and 
with the «>Thci saluting the rising sun of the 
Renaissance.*" 


The Medieval Style Vet k will nor 

do to see the 

Middle Ages ns nothing more than the 
.iw l ward s'out h of t>ur modem culture, \ he 
Middle are aUn a complete culture, 

w iili 1 u v Ic of their own. I lie arts, especially 
architecture, give ih .1 good yvmbol. a medi¬ 
eval eathisdr.il can ,f im*d fur" die Middle 
Ages, just as ,m Egyptian pyramid, a Greek 
temple, j Roman aqueduct, a seventeenth- 
ecnrurv palace, or a New A ork skyscraper 
can stand for rhrir respective cultures. 

Fur the Middle Ages were an Age of 
Faith. It was lint a pious jige in the sense 
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that most men and women were evangelical 
Christians in practice. But it was in age 
when almost all men and women believed 
that the broad outlines of the structure of 
the universe were known, and with them 
the broad outlines uf human destine on 
earth. 1 lie Hi hie, *5 expounded la v the au¬ 
thority of the Homan Catholic Church, told 
the inquiring medieval youth how men hail 


come into existence, mid him of their re¬ 
lationship to God. told him that life on this 
earth is a transitum, a probation, for an 
eternal life in Heaven or Hell, To put the 
matter negatively, the medieval man had no 
conception of prog/ns nr tvohttlott as an 
orderly anti inevitable process here on earth, 
no conception, for the meat parr, nf what 
M C call natural science as a systematic c.v- 
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pknamn of life cm this earth, no sytunmth' 
conception of what we call variously “phu- 
ning, M "invention** ,fc mtuwatium M 
TtAs Iasi >rnirnlent, \vhfch is very impor¬ 
tant* must nnt he rmsumicisTond, The tjusl- 
uVing adjective ' Vt sidTijiric.” which might 
aho he put as "philosophic'* or ^general/ 1 is 
crucial In fat r. as we have noted* in materijil 
command over the environment the centu¬ 
ries from the eleventh on do show progress 
Rut these advance^ were in effect made in 
-tpitc of this ■-raie a f mind of medieval man, 

V concrete example is the growth of whar 
we rune oil statute law. especially in Eng¬ 
land. I he coum* [urciciitafly the High 
Couit nf Parliament that became the mother 
of modern legislatures, thought of law as 
something decreed from on high as parr of 
the structure of the universe. Law w-as 
something men could fimi —and lose, if they 
w ere wicked or carder—-hut nut wmciKing 
they could tthikt <*r invent. The men behind 
no grcsii an institutional change as Magna 
Carta 1 1215 ) thought of themadvc* ns tim* 
p!v stating the basic rules of the Englitth 
munarchv, not as making an innovation in 
the constitution > 

The Middle Ages, save Fur a few ci- 
cc prion a I mtdlceuuU. could hardly have 
understood our modern conception of ,l e» 
pcriiucitt,mori. ir VY F (i\ snuggle painfully 
with tihscrvatmns. measuring, texrirtg hy¬ 
potheses, experimenting 4 when God has 
given you a mind that can, aided by Chris- 
rian learning, gei rhr right answer l mm the 
right books? S he medieval mind simply did 
not feel what we call Nature to be im per¬ 
sonal, nf ;i different gruff from that of the 
human mind. Rorh Man and Mamie were 
immediately subordinate to an omnipotent 
and jiwr God, but not a God whose ways 
were pj be measured and established in h«\ t 

kiinl of Inhoratary, 

The medieval man did not question ilic 
immediacy, the reality—rffirf the fn'ifiwmy 
—■if flic supernatural, the miraculous- He 
did not believe that man fiwkes liimxdf and 
liis history, Graf lie believed, has full 


control God made the weather, eairhq unices. 

\ u Iconic eruptions* which were t lie re f ore in 
a sense imntdcs; the medieval man would 
hardly have understood the concept of a 
science of metenralogy. 

Ilnr jtist because medieval nun did not 
believe that he coufd greatly improve his 
own state, let alone rhe state nf the work!, 
he could attain a kind nf .serenity that is 
hard to attain in the niidrtwentieth century 
1 te was bv no means a fatalist, however, the 
muni! struck on earth was a reality, parr 
of Gods plan as he had told man in. the 
Bible. Hue right conduct in that struggle, the 
medieval man believed, \\ nukl insure fur 
the individual eternal ulvatkro; wrong 
conduct would insure eternal damnation, 
rtiac, there was plenty nf wrong conduct in 
rhe Middle Ages-, Only the sentimental lover 
of things medieval will maintain that men 
and women behaved much better then than 
now. But it is just possible ihar fewer of 
diem w ere neurotic than now. Thev hoped 
for so much lr &—at least litre on earth— 
than we do that rhev were surely less often 
frustrated than we, 

Summary How much 

of the Middle 

Ages is really alive today : If we understand 
this question simply in the eonvenciomil 
terms of what institutions can dearly he 
shown 10 have medieval origins^ .1 long list 
could be drawn up. qur Common Taw. our 
reprcsenramc system of government, out 
language* certainly in its origins; must of 
uur Christian sects; right on down ru out 
college ffnrmiEOriev which arc often heavily 
Gothic, and our Anglo-American weights 
uni! measures, u hich are medieval indeed. 
Hut this is not reallv an answer to rhe 
question nf M alivcness k M which means 
if wo re veil to an example tired early in 
this chapter* do we do certain things because 
our medieval ancestors did them, ns the 
house dog still rums round and round to 
Batten one a sleeping placed Most Americans 
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Wfiuld *.U' mi K hath of rlic Unit Things ,irui 
of the big thing? Most Aisfccricmis.. for 
instance, would say that since our cuimuy 
was lucky enough to have been founded 
fairlv late, we have never bad .1 “feudal 1 ' 
svstem, no oveiioeds or nubility, no mon¬ 
arch. none of the elm structure tit die 
Middle Age*, Therefore, they would say% 
we redh can practice and believe in equality 
and other modern ideas m a way die p+wir 
Europeans cannot, 

Ver we all carry a little nuire of the bur¬ 
den of the medieval past—if it if a burden— 
than we commonly believe. May \ve not still 


have a pfxtkukdy elaborate hw ui mi tcil 
csiaic" 111 st 1 >cca Live landed property w.iv 
the basis of medieval iuvfiturmn* 1 May vu- 
nor worship the athlete in parr lnri-dUhc Im^Ii 
the Checks md the Middle Ages admired 
prowess in games and Tournament^ May we 
nor indeed, in spire of our American belief 
in the pursuit—and achievement—of hap 
pine*> here on earth, sometimes revert fur 3 
moment at least to mir mcditvjJ ajie«tars f 
lie lief that the universe was not designed as 
a vast gadget to verve the suds and immedt* 
ate desires of homo sapiemr 
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CHAPTER TWO 


The R enaissance 


I: Introduction 


In the h feet nth cemurs. .it the 
ttawn of mcjittrn times, mumenmiK jjolhicai 
changes were rating place in [’umjsc. In the 
the VennJ Rumc," My/anrium, fell 
totJie Ottoman I ufU in Htj, meanwhile, 
Hu* ruler* of Moscow, Hie “third Rfimc,’* 
were dimly ttegiuning to build a new 
Russian territurwl state. In the West, the 
city-states of It.ih reached the height of 
their power and prestige, and a new and 


most significant pi >h rural msrirution—rhe n.i- 
thmal monarchy—was developing fust in 
I ngbnd, in [■ ranee, and iti Spin. To the cast 
nf the national monarchies ley Gemma v. 
unitesl in rheon under the rule of the 1 fnjv 
Roman fm juror. but in practice divided 
mco hundreds of particular states, w hone ml- 
ietg princes enjoyed almost complete sover¬ 
eignty Particularism was the dominant po¬ 
litical force in Central f uropc, and even the 
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Habstiurg dynasty, which now filled the r>f- 
jjpf of emperor* owed its sircngrii nor to 
the imperial rifle hut to the exrensive family 
knds centered sn Vuarria along tbe Huddle 
Danube valley. 

I her details nf thU political map will he 
rilled Sn as nwr account unfold*. Italy and the 
national monarchies are discussed in Thi^ 
chapter; the Germanics are treated in con¬ 
junction with the Protestant Reformation 
juiJ the 1 Ltitthurg wars 4 Chapters 111 and 
IVh and the Ottoman and Muscovite sue* 
errors nf tly/antium m Chapter Vll, after 
the piemre of the curly modem West has 
been completed- 

Politics alone did not make the fifteenth 
century 1 memorable in western history. Far 
from ir This was also a time of cultural 
flow erring. elie midpoint in the great literary, 
artixtic. and intellectual move incur labeled 
the Renaissance. Ihe label M Renaissance 
immedbtdy posex a problem of interpreta¬ 
tion. The term itself means “rebirth* the 
rebirth nf the classical culture of ancient 
Greece and Rome- But w hat in actual fact 
was the Renaissance?- Was Greco-Roman 
culture Trulv reborn- What accounted for 
die remarkable productive y of the writers, 
rile sculptors* the painters* and all the other 
artists of the Renaissance? 

Two hundred t ears ageh most educated 
men would have offered simple answers to 
these difficult L|ucstiivns. I he chief reason 
for the classical revival appeared to be rite 
capture of Byzantium by the Turks in 14*3 
and the subsequent flight of Greek scholars 
to Italy. The Renaissance seemed to mark a 
return from Christian barbarism to the 
classical decencies* a blase of light after the 
thousand years of unrelieved gloom that 
had enveloped the West follow ing the dis¬ 
integration of the Unman Empire. 1 odav. 
however, no educated man accepts rids polar 
contrast between medieval darkness and 
Renaissance light. \ "rear ChrisEian civiliza¬ 
tion lud in fact come to maturity during the 
Middle Ages, and culture, even culture in 
ihe narrow sense of the heritage from clav 


ska! Antiquity* hid never icrualH 1 dis- 
-jppeared in the medieval West. M c can, 
therefore* scarcely speak of a +k rebirth uf 
culture nr ihe dose of the Middle Ages, 

Nor can we any longer aitribuTt such 
exaggerated importance m the fall u! By ran- 
tiuuk Well befurt H5I knowledge of Greek 
w filings u a- tillering into the V\ cst l rum 
Moslem Spain* from Sicily, and from Byzan¬ 
tium itself. Moreover, Greek influence was 
hv no means the only decisive Factor in 
prnmotiii!* The Retiuixx.mec Ihe cutthroat 
economic and political competition of the 
Italian city traces schooled men in resource- 
fuJ individualism* Italian men nf affairs im¬ 
pressed upon the Renaissance the scamp of 
their own enterprise and materialism* finally, 
the Renaissance owed a great debt to rive 
Middle Ages themselves/ 1 he Renaissance 
was religion^ ax well as uinicrialistic crcdu- 
Icil is as well ax skeptical caste-conscious j- 
well as indiv idualistic. It held a "style* 1 of hs 
own. in parr medieval and in pirt modem. 
It was not the rchinh of the classical past, 
nut the lbriipi beginning of modern times, 
bur a transition, sometimes gradual and 
vifbetimes swift* from riic medieval ru the 
modem. 

This period nf transition began in the 
I BOOsi ic came to an end during the Hook 
and early UtfKfs. fl> lumpc passed Through 
riic ages of the Reformation and of dynastic 
and religious wars, The first grear \\ l iter rn 
express the "style" of riic Renaissance was 
the Italian poet. Dance, who lived at the cum 
of the thirteenth century to the founeenrh- 
Thc last ercai man of the Renaissance was 
Shakespeare, who lived three centuries after 
Dante, or perhaps John Milt mi, who came 
Inner xtill, in ihe inid-scvcntecnih-'Ccnm^ 
England of revolution and civil war The 
movement reached France, Germany, and 
the Low Countries is well as England, but 
irs homeland was Italy; the Italy of aggres¬ 
sive and cultivated businessmen and politi¬ 
cians. Our account nf the Kenyan re begins 
with a survey uf the economic and political 
background. 
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//; The Economic Background 


Trade The prosper¬ 

ity of Renais¬ 
sance businessmen depended,, of course, on 
trade, l radc had started to rev ive several 
centuries before the Rcnai^anec- weiiiem 
Eum-pc [in! bey on m emerge from Hit 
coon mm l de p r in ■; it The I >.i rk \ ges :i I i j w I 

the vear llHKi. To preserve food, for exam¬ 
ple, people in nurrhivcftc* n Europe had long 
imported $ah from Spa hi. Italy* and Ger¬ 
many; to make food tasty, if it had begun to 
spoil in those i.mrcfriifcrated davs, thev had 
long nought the spices of the Tim. Since 
draftv mediev al building- made warm cloth¬ 
ing c&cmidl* the furs nf eastern Europe, 
the wtwd -if England and Spain, m& tht 
woolen cloth of Fbinders and Italy all 
commanded good market* At the close of 
rhe Middle Ages supplies of palatable IochJ 
and comfortable clothing were steadily in¬ 
creasing. 

In sum, the difference between the trade 
of the later Middle Age* and that of the 
Renaissance was one of degree, not of 
kind. lr wuv the difference Iter ween wmic 
commerce and more commerce, he her thin 
between no commerce and a reborn 
commerce, Ar the onset of the Renaissance, 
ttic trade of lhc West was for the first tunc 
beginning to comp!re in volume and. variety 
with that of imperial Rome and of other 
prosperous eras of the past. Merchants were 
dev eloping more elaborate commercial pro¬ 
cedure!- md organizations. The mo*r useful 
ca*e history of these development* is 
supplied bv fhv great Italian trailing dry, 
the Republic nf Venice. 

By I RK>, many of the Mediterranean 
cities were already thriving veterans nf 
trade, roughened and enriched by their ex¬ 
perience in the Cmsades, hi hqlv% beside 
Venice, there were Genoa, Lucca. Ihsa. 
Florence, Milan, and a dozen others; itt 
southern France there were Nerbimnc, 


Montpellier, and Marseille^ and in Spain 
rile re *v,i* Ikircelomi. Venice, however, was 
nor merely rirsr among equals, not just Queen 
of the Adriatic, but Lhc undisputed mistress 
ni Vlcdirerrauean trade through iurm utihc 
iourtccnth and fifteenth centuries She ran 
a highly centralized empire strung along the 
shipping route to ByftUUHim and the East, 
and cunsimng rnainSv of purrs and id and* 
I'm the Aegean and Adriatic seas. 

The Vamian government not only 
defended trading routes and regulated Lradc 
in general hut also operated merchant gab¬ 
le V> and a great shipyard called the \r- 
vt!utl. Record-- from the earh fifteen rh ccn- 

4 

rury shnu approximately forty-tive galleys 
sailing from Venice annually. aiming than 
four to Flanders, four to Beirut on the 
I -ebanmi const, three to the Black Sea, and 
three to Egypt. The Flanders galleys couched 
both at Sluys. the harbor uf Bruges in Flan* 
Jers. and at the English ports of London 
and Southampton, First sent nut in M17. 
and making :m an mu l voyage thereafter, 
the Idambrs flroi was a verv important 
I uropejrt economic imtinurnrt, If provided 
the rirM regular all-water service between 
Italy and northwestern Europe, and made 
sliipmcnn. her wren rhe two cheaper and 
more secure than they had been on the older 
overland route. 

The start supervised the activities of these 
galleys from the cradle to the grave. The 
Arsenal undertook the systematic replace¬ 
ment nf gj11tv& iliiir had worn mu nr had 
licvn umk And the captains of ihe Flan- 
der> galley-v were directed to protect the 
health fit' the crew bv enlisting a physician 
and a surgeon, rn maintain the prestige of 
the city with two lifers and rwn trumpet- 
ers. to avoid ^mfroys and mischiefs " in 
English ports, even if the crew had lo he 
Jellied si i Li re leave, nml. above ail, to ejet to 
Bruges before the Genoese did QrEciub 
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luiL'k litimt were furiou* when, at vomcriimr* 

happened. mv-rclmiiv from Gcrma did gee u» 

Bruges ftrar sind tktmmci] the cram urf rhe 
Mvmish market. 


Industry The expan¬ 

sion of irjtie 

stimulated the industries that lumiriitj the 
textiles, metals, ships, ami other coumwd- 
icies needed by the merchants. The tost ns of 
medieval Italy and Flanders had already de¬ 
veloped dm Inweaving into something like 
Big business, with a large production, large 
numlien nf workmen, and large profits for 
a relatively few capitalists. The Renaissance, 
however, by no means experienced .\ true 
industrial revolution. Industries were often 
dominated, and sometimes retarded, lie the 
guilds, the characteristic medieval uri’iin- 
izatinns of tradesmen and of craftsmen. The 
guild , com rolled the uliiiission of nrvv men 
m she various trade* anil crafts. «t prices 
and standards, and sometimes regulated the 
volume iii ' mi put well, \tiinufacrurins 
com rntied to be what the Larin roots of the 
word >uggcst—making hy hind—tliinieh 
mam hnnd tools were clever and efficient. 
Power-driven machines did tint exist, except 
for an occasional experimental device op¬ 
erated by warcr. 

The modem aspects of Renaissance in- 
ihistiy lav chiefly In its riving output, in 
the trend toward wav. production of vt.ind- 
ardi/ed aiTiclcs, and in the cotnple merit nrv 
irou! toward the specialization of the labor 
force, Again \ mice is a good case in point. 
b»r ire Aivcrtal was perhaps the largest single 
imiuv trial establishment in l‘*umpc. It em¬ 
ployed a rhousand men normally, and many 
more in time nf emergency. These workmen, 
called . hfemtoin, fonticd a kind uf pyramid 
ut skills. Vr the buirnm of the pyramid were 
rhe stevedores. helpers, and oiher unskilled 
laborets; then came the sawyers, who cur 
the timbers for the galleys. 4 ti(l the cattlkcn, 
who made rhe wiankn hull, seaworthy; 
then the pul lev-makers and mast-miikcrs; 


and finally, ri the top, the highly skilled 
ship carpenters, who did rhe nil-important 
work of shaping the lines of the hull and 
determining the basic design of the uaHey. 
Supervisors checked to sec that the A fSet tit- 
htti were manning i heir posts; anyone who 
reported late, after the \rveiul hell had 
ceased tolling irv summons to work, for¬ 
feited a day's pay. I’y the sixteenth century 
the \ enctinn Arsenal was .inncip.ttiiiq both 
rhe efficiency and the minute .subdivision nf 
labor characteristic of the twcmiuth-ccw 
turv assembly line. In 157U.the ArsauUnti 
completed and equipped in the space uf i wu 
nionihs a hundred gallcvs l*>r a campaign 
against the Turks. 

Banking Industry and 

R 

trade were 

two foundation atones uf the Renaissance 
economy; a Third, closely cemented tti the 
other cwo. was banking, Tiic origin* of 
banking lay in the Middle Ages, The Joirc 
ot soccer ful mcrchnms to invest tile capita I 
they Imd accumulated increased the supply 
of money 4V3Stable to borrower*. Although 
the risks of lending were great (kings in 
particular were likely ro repudiate their 
debt*), rhe potential profits were atsu verv 
large. Florentine hanker* Were known n> 
charge 266 per cent annual interior <m an 
opcdaliy nsk\ loan. The high rate of fo- 
teresT in turn reflected the demand for 
money, Kings. popes, and leaser rulers 
needed it for w ir and administration; busi¬ 
nessmen needed if in finance trading voyage* 
-ind or her enterprise*. In addition to being 
money-lender*, hanker* Here also TTmney- 
change rv 1 his was an indispensable 
function, for there were hundreds upon 
hundred* of different coins, fluctuating in 
v-ilucr and reliability, arid minted by ever*' 
kind of governmental unit from the ijrcai 
monarchy down to rhe small city ami rhe 
tiny feudal principality- 
By 1 300, mt great European bankers were 
Italians, the so-called “Lombard” bankers. 




though many of them comt not Ffinm Lom¬ 
bardy but from Florence, Siena, and "ther 
towns in Tuscany to rhe south of Lum- 
bardv. The great Florentine hanking families 
of the Ilardi and the Pentixi advanced large 
suni* rii the king* of England and France, 
and riic beautiful gold florins minted by the 
city were rhe first gold coins made outside 
Hv/nmium To gain international currency. 
Bur rhe expenses of the Hundred Years' 
\\ ■'ur led King I dwar-d III of England to 
default on his debts ro the fiord! and rhe 
PeruKKc with rhe result that both firms failed 
in the I MOV. Although Florentine banking 
rallied in the fifteenth century under the 
dynamic Medici* Florence never regained 
her old fiscal leadership, for wealthy hanks 
and rich bankers had appeared elsewhere. 

From the little city of Bnurgte in France 
came one of the great millionaires of rhe 
time, Jacques Coeur (I3^j~l45d). The son 
nf m ordinary cr#fero*n, Coeur made a 
fortune by trading with the Moslem Near 
Case and by running a ship sendee for 
pilgrims hi the Holy ( and. King Charles 
VTI of France sent him m diplomatic 
mission* and made him ihe chief royal fiscal 
agent. Coeur, indeed* financed the French 
forces in the fin d campaigns of the Hundred 
Y<arf War. Mean white* aided by royal 
favor* he acquired Textile workshops and 
mines, bought landed cerates from impov¬ 
erished nobles* lent money to half the 
dignitaries of France, and obtained noble 
husllands and high church offices for his 
own middle-class relatives. At Tin urges he 
met ilie cost nf embellishing the cathedra! 
and (mill himself a private palace, one nf 
the riimvpkces of France. 

Ca icttr demt>nstm ret I d mm deal 1 y rhe 
wealth and the power rhar a mere bourgeois 
could obtain. Yef it was all ton good ro last. 
Oicur's success seemed to threaten the 
established order nf things; mn many highly 
placed people owed him too much money. 
He w as finally disgraced on the mimpcd-np 
charge of poisoning the favorite royal mts^ 
tress. 



House rtf 'if, Rotfr^eSp 

Prelaw fifteen r/j century* 


I-veil richer and more powerful than 
Jacques Coeur in his prime was rhe Fagger 
family, who made the tittle Bavarian ehv of 
Augsburg an irircrnarirm.il financial center 
from about 1450 ro I60G r The founder of 
the hugger fortune was .1 prosperous liricn- 
vieaver. His suns nnd grand wins branched 
out into riie mcrdiandbing of remits jnd 
luxuries (icgan buying up mine^ and in The 
late MWiV became hankers to the papacy 
iind to the Hahshurgs With the Tuggers, 
as with Jacques Coeur, wealth bred more 
wealth, power, and ei cut uni ruin. At the 
peak nf rhcir prosperity in the 1540V, 
the family fortune ls estimared to have 
reached :i figure worth about a quarter uf 
a billion of our presenr-day dollars Hut the 
ktiggers made The mistake of extending re- 
prated loans to a very poor risk, the Hahs- 
burg Philip LI of Spain {wc Chapter 3V) ( 
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who Jhi nor honor Itts debts Tn IriflT. the 
firm u enr bankrupt, 

Tu o cpioratiims wit! cuiwcy something of 
the personality nf these Gentian banket- 
First* there l* the note or rugged individ¬ 
ualism in the epitaph that Jacob Fugger 
composed for bis own romh in the early 
sixteenth cenrury. 

To rhe best,. greater God? Jacob Fugeer of 
Augsburg, the ornament of his class mi petN 
pie* imperial councillor under MaxiittiUin f 
ami Charles V, who w« [behind no one in The 
attainment of extraordinary wealth, in gener¬ 
osity* purity of morale and g reamed of will, 
is. it he wav nut comparable with anyone in 
Ills lifetime; even, alter death out to he counted 
among the mortals;* 

The proud Fuggerv were nut just ^rubber 
bartmjw," and so there b a note of philan¬ 
thropy in the inscription ,u Hie entrance 1o 
rhe “Fuggerei," a charming garden village 
that they built for the poor of Augsburg 
Ulrich* George, md Jacob l ugger of Yugv 
Imrgi blood brnrhers* being firmly convinced 
that thes wire born for the good of the cm . 
and tint for iheir great pros pc tin they liave m 
lhank chiefly an atbpawerfid and benevolent 
G*hJ« have our of piety * and os an example of 
speck! gtucmtiiy founded, given, and dedi¬ 
cated I or- du’dlin^, both building*. md fui- 
oMimgs, to those of their fellow citizens who 
I tit righteously* bat *tt; bent by pnvcrry,t 

The Impact 

r/f E conmnic Chmg? Sixteenth- 

century Augs¬ 
burg, with Hr* special housing development 
for low-income families, begins in seem verv 
much like i modern city. yet irs meal popu¬ 
lation probably never exceeded 20.000, In 
fucr* neither Augsburg imr the ocher centers 

of international economic life five or m 
hundred vc,us ago were really big eitic- u 
all One set of estimates for Hie fourteenth 
century puts the population of Venice* Flor¬ 
ence- and Far is in the viemirv nf MHkOOO 

4 Qutifcd by Mubin Itcird. A Uiitory of tk? 
flutittfti Uim «Sev- \vxk> YmU 1J9-2W. 

t J, Stricter, tarot' i uggrr f he Huh < Nvw Writ, 
IQH-L 376 


each; that of Genoa* Milan* Ikircdmui, and 
1 on dim M about $0*000: and chat of Hie 

bietre^t German md Fir mash towns Itttween 
2i i.ehui and -40,000. Tlie great majority of 
tIic inhnbacantv *if R«rabttllf3E Europe were 
rural. 

I tie urban minority. however, profoundly 
affected the life nf Hie rural majority* The 
tics between imvn and countryside right- 
cued* particularly in the parts of Europe 
where towns were especially numerous— 
I.ombardv. Tuscany. Flanders, Hie Rhine 
Valley. and northern Germany. Merchant 
often invented their wealth in farm proper¬ 
ties and peasant often moved tn town as 
workmen or became paTt*tim£ artisans **t\ 
the farm trself. Rural laborers made prayer 
beads for German capitalists and spun 
woolen vam fur the guild masters of Flu 
cnee. 

Moreover, the growth of trade and Hie 
increased use of money partly transformed 
rhe si trial and economic mmttiriwts of 
western Fumpe. Many manors* no longer 
largely self-sufficient, now specialized in a 
single crop, like grain or wooh consequentlyi 
they had to purchase outside the manor the 
necessities that were no lunger produced un 
it. The lords of these une-crop manors* 
depending increasingly un a monetary in 
conic, became capitalists often very enter¬ 
prising md mtJllc-s capitalists. E'hex wanted 
to sueep away whfii seemed to them in¬ 
efficient medieval practices* like the peasants* 
tnditinmil right cn pasture livestock no the 
lands used in common bv rbe fiirmers of the 
tieighborhood Thus Hie s Sleep-raising cap¬ 
ital] sis nf sixtccntli-ccunirv F nglaml were 
Co secure die {umtius right of enclosure, nf 
fencing former common lands in i»rdtr to 
reserve them fnr their own [lucks. In Spain, 
the great guild nf dieep misers oiled the 
If* j/,* secured somewhat similar rights over 
v ! ;wr met’, of territory. Hurinessmen* ton. 
a I tacked medieval economic wavs They 
wanted property m a form that thev might 
readily w!l and buy, free from the com¬ 
plex mrricriom of feudal land holding. And 
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tlirv wanted labor force tbar they could 
hire and fire and move to new jobs ar will* 
free from the fOTricdon&'<»r serfdom. 

These ttt w de v eh j pments cmancipalcd 
many individuals from outworn inchl tt- 
srri^riotist they blurred the lines between 
classes, weakening the famous medieval 
division of society into the finit esiaic of the 
clersjv. the second (firsuc of the nobility i and 
the third estate of the commoners, \t the 
top of tht third estate the bourgeoisie. the 
middle das* of capitalists, businessmen. and 
master craftsmen, was stcadih growing in 
numbers and wealth* Further down in die 
third estate tht ordinary mart probably 
gained in ctronnsnic status by becoming a 
wagc-ea.niirig laborer instead of remaining 
a serf, \ et he also lose something, l ie lost 
the security* the inherited job. the right to 
eetrain lands, ill of which lie had possessed 
in the daw of maiiMfialhiu Undcrcurretlts 
nf despair ami discontent ran beneath the 
prospers Efface uf the Renaissance, 


The wealthv urban hmirgeois helped to 
nlrer the medieval outlook on man and hi* 
potentialities- Tht epitaph uf Jacob bugger 
just quoted furnishes an extreme example 
of the worldly pride asserted by so many 
men the Renaissance* though few medie¬ 
val men would have been so presumptuous, 
vu sc I f-centered, so Licking in humility. 
Further, ihe Church was banning m lose 
it, medieval function of acting m the chief 
supporter of culture. The Fugger*, the 
Medici, Jacques Cocur. the well-to-do gen* 
c rally, were undertaking the monumental 
building and tht patronage of arr and karri' 
mg that had for sn lung been almost iden¬ 
tified with the Church- The palace or library 
uf the rich individual challenged the mon- 
.1 tcr\ or the Ghurdwtoiuinared university 
a* a center uf education. Indeed, as we shall 
sex. the Church ir.-df, the ven keystone of 
sued lev ,iI civilization. threatened to crumble 
under the impact of the new economic forces 
and the new secularism. 


Ill: The Political Background 


In politics, too. rhe Renaissance 
was mure businesslike than file .Middle Ages 
had been. True, there had been plenty of 
hard-boiled kings in medieval Fitrnpc; but 
what set Hie politicians of the Renaissance 
must dearly apart from their medieval pred¬ 
ecessor. was rhe candor and the efficiency 
of their operations, .Many nf (hem were 
bluntly outspoken about their pun-air of 
power; they gave up the medieval pretense 
that thev were doing God's work In exe¬ 
cuting rhe terms of a solemn feudal contract, 
They developed better instruments of power 
chan medieval rulers had usually possessed-, 
better voIdlers, diplomats, bureaucrats. 

The Italian States Of all the 

rulers of ihe 

Renaissance the most business! ikv were I he 
dcvpois of rhe Italian state*. Despots had not 


alu iys ruled in Italy, however. The great 
medieval struggle between popes and emper- 
ots had promoted the growth of independ¬ 
ent coni mimes or city-states panicuhrk 
in the north nf rhe peninsula. In the tw elfth 
and thirteenth centuries, the commune* were 
oligarchic republics* dor tuna ted by the no- 
IdHrv and by che new ly rich businessmen 
who were hhirulv called the puptifo grusit 
<fai people). The ruling oligarchies, how - 
ever* were tom by the strife between the 
pro-papal (melt's and the pro-imperial 
(iJubclUne^ Meantime, something close to 
class warfare arose between the popofo 
grjfwt and rhe small businessmen and wage- 
earners, In town after town. from the 
thirteenth century on, social and political 
dissensions grew so bitter tint arbitrary onv 
man government seemed to be the only 
remedy. So me times a despot *eiM*l power; 
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sometime* he wire invited in from outside by 
rhe contending factions Often be was a 
f&nd&ttkiv* * captain of rhr mercenary 
soldiers whom the states hired in fight their 
wars* 

By the fifteenth century, the fortunes of 
politics :.inJ of war had worked significant 
changes in the map of leak Many towns 
that had been Important in the Midkile Age* 
were sinking into political obHimrity , vicrims 
of their stronger neighbors, 1 he vtjres rintt 
now dominated Italy were the Two Sicilies 
in the smith* the Srares of the Church in the 
center* and Milan, Florence* and V enice in 
the north. 

7 he T un Ski lie* comprised the i*Uud of 
Sicily jnd. on the iminbtiJ. the Kingdom nl 
Naples In the Twelfth and early tfiirtcerith 
centuries thevc territories had been ruled 
hv iKk \orman king* and German emper¬ 
ors and had become ,1 great meeting point of 
the smMiini of eastern and western trade and 
culture, \frer the collapse of imperial paw er 
in ihe mid-thirteenth ccmttrr* Naples went 
to the Angevin family from Prince* and the 
bland of Sicily w ent to the dynasty of Ara¬ 
gon in Spain, In HH5„ the King of Aragon. 
Alfonso the Afacnanhiintiii. took over Ehe 
Angevin finds -nf Naples, rims funning the 
Kingdom of the Twip Sicilies. On the death 
of A If onset in 145*. Naples came under hb 
Illegitimate son Fetranre* or Ferdinand 
(145(1-140+L an especially ruthless despot. 
Although the Renaissance by no mttutt 
passed the Two Sicilies by, southern Italy 
never recovered the vigor and prosperity it 
had enjoyed in Its great medieval days. 

the Starts of die Church hid likewise 
suffered a material decline. At the opening 
of till fourteenth century* the ppacy had 
lost a great struggle w kb the French mon¬ 
archy; the result was the i+ Uaby1«nian Op- 
Tiviry," tJDMJTtf, when the papal capital 
was, removed from Rome to Avignon in 
sauihcm France. rhe Babylonian Oprivire 
was followed bv the Great Schism, t£7H- 
1417. when there were tw o rival popes, one 
at Avigti chi, the other ar Rome, and by the 


Conciliar Movement of the earfv iiftcenth 
century, .i serious though ultimately kinsucv 
eosful attempt to make rile papacy a kind of 
limited monarch) hv enlarging the powers 
nt cmmciU of church dignitaries ar the 
expense nf papal authority These succes¬ 
sive blows not onEs weakened the protige 
of the papacy in reJiginus marters but also 
weakened the temporal authority of the 
pope over Rome and the Papal State*, n band 
of territory ftCrnss central Italy. The city of 
Rome cam# under the control uf priitcdy 
families, and the outlying papal land* fell 
to local feudal lords. 

Alter J4Wi ihc jmpc* tiTice thnie cim- 
cem rated their attention on central Italy. 
Ikgiiunng with rhe scholarh Nfchnbs V 
\ 144-1455), the papacy was held by a 
series nf able men. often highly cultivated* 

4 in I often highly am hiring jnd corrupt. 
Thev restored Rome to ire old importance 
.is a center of art and learning* anil they be¬ 
gan the mmrupient of rhe papal dominion*. 
The Borgia pope. Alexander VI ■ S4 J >2- 
ISO?), grearlv aided hv hb aggressive and 
unscrupulous son, Caesar, made notable 
progress in subjugating the feudal lords of 
central Italy and in breaking the power 
of the Roman princely families. Caesar 
cm pi i j v v il ali ti ovt an y n tea a*—t re a e Si c ry, 
violence, a^sassinntinn bv pusnnJng—to gain 
hi.s cmlv The ncti pope. Julius 11 t!>n?- 
15in. commanded pupal troop in pernm 
und consolidated fmther rhe reittptiral au¬ 
thority nf the papacy. Sarin. hmvevcr. the 
double blow of the Reformation and rhe 
] Jahshurg-Y iiEois \\ ar* shattered the popes’ 
political ambitions [see Chapters lit and 
IV). 

Throughout i he Renaissance neither rhe 
fwu Sicilies nor the States of rhe Church 
effectively challenged rhe wiprcmacy of 
the three great North Italian states. Milan 
occupied a die of great strategic and eco¬ 
nomic value. Located in the midst nf the 
fertile I ^mbard plain ami within sight of 
rhe .Alps, it was the terminus of trade rmiie* 
ihruugh rhe Alpine passes from northern 
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f.uropc. fi u 'js thq 1 rutile and metal¬ 
lurgical center, famous for its velvets and 
brocade*. i?-. wuji.pm and umior Politic,! IU 
nietllev d Milan had been a republic, run by 
the nobility in eottjmictiim with a great 
council, in which all citizen# of modest 
means cmihl participate. This Loniliinanun 
of arisfnrracv and iliicci diiniucracx. Imw- 
cver, proved unworkable, it could n<>r 
prevent the seizure of power hy the noble 
\isctmri family in !J" These henchmen of 
rfie powerful \rdibi\hups of Milan soon 
exceeded the promise of f heir name i which 
means Viititirnti i liy htcominj; lnpeilitJiA' 
Dukes oi Milan, VVhcn rhe direct hoe of the 
Miscomi died out in t44". the ducal title was 
usurped hy Francesco Sfotza l K 

Hin energetic emdottterc ul u . quick I v over* 
eamc the efforts of a grdtjp t ,f Milanew 
citizens to revive rhe old republic, Francesco 
continued the arbitrary mlv nf the Vhccmri 
but made it more tolerable by hk soldierly 
tfficicnv'i and by his many public works. 
The mow fatuous nf the Sforzn Dukes of 
Milam was a younger son of Francesco, 

1 ,viii< >s ten II Mans, 14“<MJ{»0 ll.cwiv "the 
Mittn’ i. II \Wn assembled a retinue uf out¬ 
standing (rr:sts and intellectuaLs, headed hy 

rl,c unowned Leonard,. da Vinci. and.dt 

the court of Milan per Imps the n„ wt brilliant 
m all l .ufopc I ft had flit rcpiimruirt <0 
being the craftiest diplomat of the aj;c. Ml 
bis craftiness and diplomacy. howev er, did 
riiti vu/Tice t<p defend him against the armies 
"J France nod Spain fsec Chapter IV). 
Driven from his throne hy the French m 
I oK), || Mom died in a French prison ckrhr 
yeiirv later. The Duchy of .Milan, aflci a 
brief restoration of rbeSforea. came under 
direct Spanish role hi im MU \ remained 
Under the control of Spain for nearly tv\,. 
centuries. T he Sftifiti wm thin true emt- 
dotrirtt. soldiers i>| fortune who gained 
pi.iu tr- -.irii! In^t it—m tTni"lvr, 

N'.it conJotthri hut bankers and mcr- 
chants governed the Republic of F| t ,i- 
cnce. In this pioneer city of industry and 
banking, class Conflicts largely determined 


(he course of politics. The struggle between 
i lUell" and (ibihcl lints lie came a contest fut 
power between the prtpolo ^r.ww and rlw 
"•(let feudal nubility. In the Ijte 120D\ the 
I puelf plutocrats won nut over the Ghibd- 
biK aristocrats The victorious (melt's turn 
iviPM'd tile vj jot notion nf the Republic so 
tli.it a vimial monopoly of key government 
office* rested with the seven major guilds, 
which were controlled In the great woolen 
niiiwcn, bankers, and exporters. They de¬ 
nied any effective political voice to nobles, 
fi hi be limes, common laborers. nr the small 
businessmen and shopkeeper* <>f the frmr. 
rfcii lesser guilds I'tiiil, mjoti divided rhe 
■ [oiFMiumt f Jiielfs. and fierinnafism con- 
timicd i» torment Florence. I he politico IK 
unprivileged wanted a voice in govern¬ 
ment and sought ill vain to make the Repub- 
|ic more democratic The chronic mires! 
was aggravated first by the bank failures of 
the 11-fO’s (see thrive, p. ;?> ami the enn- 
scqucmr economic depression, and then, in 
the wit 1 400 s, hy i new rash of hunkmpt- 
cit' anil a stritv of military reverses. In 
MU. some of the Icadrrs nf rhe ruling 
i little Were forced inn. exile, and power 
K'li to i politics! champion of the poor, 

< issimo dc' Medici. 

I he Medici ran Florence for rhe next 
siu V V«rs ( E4bM4'>41. Thdrchampioning 
t,f r,,fr t* >f ' r bad its ironic side, for rhea had 
,Dr S c u n, ‘ lc " J »«l banking interests and' were 
pi.r!ij|w the wealthiest family in |tj»f V ; ycr 
thev Introduced a "soak.rhe-rich" rax pVo- 
gr.im and did i good deal to improve the 
statu', of the lower classes. The Medici were 
despots, bur despots who pipe rated quietly 
btlmul rhe facade ot republican institutions. 

1 udmo kept himself in the background and 
* Wum bdd public office. It was an old cus- 
trim rbar the municipal rstnttivcs should be 
chosen every two months bv a sort of po- 
titical lottery, by random selection from 
leather bags cnnmimhg the names of cliKihlc 
citi/i'iis. VII the Medici had to do to con- 
trfjI ,!, c outcome Of these “elections" was 
m arrange ir so that only the names of 
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their supporters got into the leather bags. 
The most famous nf the Medici the 
grandson of Cminm, t orenzn ihft Magnifb 
ectir. ruler of Florence from Nrio m 1492. 
UtfchtLtvdli. who amc to Unite some of the 
Inter Medics. drew an admiring poitrjif ui 
l&m&tK 

Jt v~*& dlrqllghaut hu jull to ilrnke the i?h\ 
prosperous riie people unwed, .mil the nobles 
Honored. He loved exceedingly aH who ex¬ 
celled in the am. and he showered favors un 
rhr learned, . ■ - LoreiiJiit delighted bi arehi- 
reemre, music, and pne try* - - - To give the 
vouch of Florence an opiKirtunlrv of studying 
letter* he fminded u college it Pina* m which 
he had appointed the mosr «. ice]lent pmfessor* 
that Italy cuuld produce His character* 
prudence, and good fornine were such that he 
known uni esteemed* not only by the 
prince* of Irak*, hut In mariv other* in dis- 
tam latuU- , . . In hU cum ursatson lie wac 
ready and eloquent. in his resolutions w ise, in 
iction swift and cfuirn|jeu-us- Then: was noth¬ 
ing in hi* conduct, although inclined to excel- 
*b r e gallantry, which in am wav impaired hi\ 
many virtues; ir is (H^sibk lie fotmd more 
plc%nurc in rhe company nf drnfl urrd irittr 
Hum than became a mini of hi> p*nitiofii ami 
he would often be found plnyiflg among hK 
children as if he were viiLl a child To sec him 
-if one rime in his grave moment* ami ur an 
■ ii her in hti gay won to see in flint two per- 
sufinliries, joined a* it were with imkibLc 
I Hinds, , . There had never died in fr’lor- 
incc—nof vet an If sly- one for whom his 
imuirry mourned m> much, ur win* left Im.’- 
liiml Li li 11 m» wide 4 reputation h't wisdom. * 

\lrituugh Ldnm/i* po^csscJ in abundance 
manv of rite ipislitfcs niuM admired in the 
Reoaissahec. be wav not 3 pet feet ruler. Hi* 
neglect of military matters and hh hrnmehf 
eafvlcssnc^ left Florence ill prepared for 
war. 

Tilt .Medici min after Lcmetftn The Mag- 
nificenr i\ anticlimax. Fnllmung his deaths 
the Florentines made two dom-hved at- 
rciiiprs to drive the Medici from power and 
to re-establish a genuine republic. tn HJ2 
unt-t again in 1510 the Vfcdici recimicd. and 
presently convened the Rurmrine llepub- 

■ \bcliiividU, FlotfnUttt Hitt&ry, W K Mar¬ 
riott, train. 1 \c w Vo rk. 2W . If® • WH 


lie, nmv a very- minor state, into the Grand 
Dlichv of Tuscan v. urich themselves *> 
henediran Grand Puke*, 

In rriarkd contrast: tt> rise turbulence of 
Florence and Milan was rhe political sea- 
bilitv of rhe other great North Ihiliitn state. 
Venice Once rise Venetian constitution a.s- 
Mimed it* definitive form in the early four- 
rcciuh century, there were no upheavals, no 
sudden scir.ureii nr losses of power by rival 
faetiims m ambitious despots Yll wits calm, 
order!v. and forthrightly plutocratic. 

I'hr chief executive of medieval Venice 
was rhe elected doge or duke; The legislature 
was a general assembly of all the citizens. 
T he: V l rc e 1 an merchants. \ inw c\ cr, 1 eared 
that a powerful doge ini^tu establish a 
heredhan rtKmarchv* and thee found the 
jssembh unwieldy and unhusi ness tike Vc- 

* J 

curdinulv. rhtw relegated the doge to an 
omametiEiil role tike that of j corariruriona] 
monarch retd ay Conveyed in a gorgeously 
ourfirred barge, rowed by the pick of the 
Ai-KennUitri. at tended b\ a host of ddzens 
and foreign visitors rise doge aumialb cast 
j Imp "wedding riEig" into the AdHatic. 

I h i thus "niompl" the M?a and jwid yearly 
trihure eo the source of Venetian wealth 
•\faanu liilc, the inerchanw Itad seized rhr 
rt-jl instriimmi*. of jmliiicLil pmvcr. They 
made the old avscmhlv into the (ircat Caiun- 
dl a dosed cm poration whose membership 
was limited to indivjdwnls whose names ap¬ 
peared in a specs a! “Gulden book. 11 FiTecrive 
authority however, rested with a sen^ of 
anaflet luidies, nnfulib the secret Cutnacil nf 
leu. charged with nuintaiorng the sec tufty 
nf rhe Republic- 

I'lulrr this system rise rule was permi- 
Ttentlv restricted to the old merchant iam- 
ilie's. Imtc-,i in the Golden Hook, about ." 
per cenr < if 1 1w t r it j I pnputat i tm Fhe d r n ^g ■ 
auirv 1 Libel. h+ \(-netian uSigarchv/’ ha^ ac- 
conlingtv been junni'd on .m\ govemmenr 
rhar seeks ro perpcniarc rhe privileges and 
profits of rhe few. J"bc iilicarchs of \ en- 
icc, however, while denying tile many a 
voice hi pnlitiL-s, did snsrimre project* for 
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the general welfare, from tirighlwiifftaiiJ 
public fountain-, on up to rht Arsenal. Vnd 
then did pursue their hmnirs^ aims with 
single-minded efficiency for several hundred 
prosperous year*. Seldom in history have 
political means been m pcrttcrU- adapted to 
economic each a_s thev were in Renaissance 
Venice. 

The Nev* Re^Usnr 
.\Ut'hiavctU Thr e la* tic 

defender of 

Ren mt&i nec piivver pulitics w .w \icctdii 
MacMavidli i 1449-1*271, an experienced 
t' lore nr in e diplnmnt find author «ff Tie 
Prince 1 his famous work praised the vigor¬ 
ous absolutism of Francesco Sfor/& Loren?to 
the Magnificent arod t above all, Caesar Bor¬ 
gia. Actually. The Prince makes rather dull 
reading in spQE* T but in it may still he found 
rhe statements that Imc given the word 
M A1 1 v IdaVcIlian * 1 its sini *tcr dgn i lieu rive 
Macftiavgtti hasr a low opinion of human 
tutu re: 

For ir inav he surd of men in general that 
fTlcv .!r l uti^r.srtfuL voluble. lUsMmihhrs n\ 
ioui rn avoid danger, and covet oui> of in. os 
long o yon 1.- rielir them* they arc entirely 
your*; they oiTrr you rhdr IiUkxI, thiir g<*odv. 
their life, and their child nut, . . , ivlirei ncedv- 
sity iv remote; but \x hen u approaches they 
revolt 

The politic* of Fiv Piw* rnllim dircctk 
from its estimate of human n.imrt 

\ prudtnT rolei ought nut ns keep Loth 
when by so doing it would he ignnst hk in- 
Ttr^r. and when rhi rronns « htch iTuide I mu 
tiind himself no tongn evisr. If men were all 
good, the precept would mu Ik: i* good unc T 
bur as they an; bad, uni would not observe 
their faith with ymj + *o you are nor hound to 
keep faith with them. , , ,f 

Accordingly- after sun tying the had faith 
and deception practiced hv C-acsar Borgia to 

* TV Prince, Cli. r Tit* irul Use succeeding 
ipnit pisorr, hum M -4 t hru till art from the Modern 
Library edition of The Prittce and the Diittiurset 

i N! qw Yi-if k r n.d. ■ 
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tighten his hold nn the States of the Church, 
Maehiavdli con eludes; 

1 find notlikit; to Haute, on rise contrary, I 
fed bOUHtl . . ■ tii hold him Up a* an exitm- 
pie tci be imimrud tty ;iU who by famine and 
with the 9LETTO nl other* Jiax* risen to power.* 

This, rlicti, h rhe celebrated MachiaveL 
■Fan doctrine that the end justifies the means. 
I is author had j verv particular end in 
mind: Italy b "witKuut a head, without 
order, he.nen. despoiled, lacerated, .md over¬ 
run,"' he wrote in rhe last chapter of The 
Prince; Italy must he strengthened to c^pcl 
rhe Frendu Spanish, .md I fahsburg intruders 
who had swarmed in during The preceding 
decades i.uet Chapter \\ for details), The 
Timor was a tracr for the times, a drastic 
prescription against the political maladies 
afflicting Irak in the carlj [500's. 

Madiiax cIH wrote a second major pnlitica! 
u i irk, the Disemim-Jt mi rk? first Ten Books 
uf Tints l . ruin* uht Roman hbrnmn LivyL 
Here he addressed himself mu tn the imme¬ 
diate ttniim cri>i> hut to the pmblcm of 
building a lasting government* and be 
reached significantly different conclusions. 
I n achieve lasting stability. The Dht&tmei 
argue, rht state itquito; sutiLcthirio mmc 
rhan a single prince endowed with power, 
more power, and vet mure power. In a 
chapter entit led M The People Are Wiierntid 
More Constant than Prince*/' Macliiavdli 
wriicst 

I s i\ rhat the f^nplc ire more prudent md 
’■r.iMt, and Iww hvtrer nidgmenr rhan n prince. 

\\ v 4 W 1 sci i fhut jit On thenof their 
iiinytstt.iTi . 1 hex make ur hrtter choice rhjfi 
|inmx^: and no jKople will ever he persuaded 
in eltcr ,1 man of fnfaiutM^ ehnnatTer iind cor- 
mpt hjbtts in am pi%r of digtiity, to which a 
pnnrc is easily influenced in 4 thoiLKuntl differ- 
enr ways. . . He funhtmioce see the cities 
where the people anr masters ninkc the greurc^t 
prugt^ in the least possible time, and much 
greater tli .01 such .is h;ivt aJw jy^ hevn guv- 
erneJ by prinevt, . . -f 
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Then Machkvdli gne* on ti> circ the w- 
ampler of democratic VtJien-. .mil republican 
Kiltie. 

En The O/wuikj* \ held iivid It thus pre¬ 
sents both m estimate of human nature and 
3 pohm-.il program seemingly in courtier 
with rhe statements of The Prince. Bui the 
conflict h perhaps more apparent than real. 
The Discourses concerned people, like the 
\thcmims ind Roman* of old. who had 
great civ \c virtues anil were caphlr uf sdf- 
govcmmeni. The Prince concerned people, 
MachinvdlFs Italians, who in his view hud 
hwr rhdr civic vhrruc-s itnd therefore re- 
ipored the strongest kind of government 
from above. 

More important, MachinvcUi vigorous!v 
defended Hie new .secularism of his age. His 
defense in irs positive form foreshadowed 
the formidable modem doctrine of natirm- 
jlkjft: the Italian* u ere one nation* fhev 
should Ik: unified in a single state strung 
visough to repel ill invaders In its negative 
furm lm defense nf scmlnrism questioned 
che puli rim I values of Chnsriaaitv. as in this 
passage from The Discourses; 

Hefteefmg now as to whence ic came Huit in 
ancient times- the people were more devured to 
libcm than in the present, I belie vt that if re- 
vu bt,'d from rfliSi rFiat men were sttonger in 
tlupvt days, which t believe to Ejc attributable 
oi line iliiTcnmce ot education, frmmh-i] upon 
the dirtvreiu e of rheir religion anti ourv. Fur, 
^ our religion reach** the truth and the 
tOie way of life, if causes us to attach less 
Mine the honors ami prosessJutn of this 
world; Whlbt I hr Piegam, etTCttlimg those 
rMings as the highest gim-tf. were n a ?n. cmzr- 
Katie ;nul ferocious m rhejr actions. . , „ The 
I'agati religion drifted only tnen who had 
achieved great glory* such js commantlers nf 
armiC'i and chiefs of republics, whilst ours 
gloriftrs more (hr humble and eonreiuplarivc 
nieu dun the men of action Our religion, 
n] or cover, places the supreme luppim^ in lm- 
Tiuhiy, low tin css, and a contempt for worldly 
objects whilst the other* tm the contrarv, 
places the *upnmi* good in gmndeor of uml 4 
^Tfengih of body, itnd all sudi other qmliifrt 
w Mender men fonindabfe. . * 


Further. Mncbiavrih accused the Christian 
instiiution uf the papacy uf responsibility 
for rile min r>f Italy; 

I Fit- CJiurclv ihen. not having been power¬ 
ful enough to be able to master all Italy* nor 
having permitted arty other power to do so, 
ha* been the chuh’ why Italy has never Iscrn 
able to unite under one bead, but hit always 
remained under a number of princes and 
lords which ucttiiioned htr ru so many dissen- 
dnm md *n much weakness that she tamne 
a prey . , of whoever chute to assail her/ 

Machiavctli believed that tile purpose of 
government was not ns prepare men for the 
hereafter bur to mike upstanding ritttcru nf 
thfc world T rcadv n. fkdu ,md die for their 

# %7 

earth h country* 

A generation before The Prince wits writ- 
ten, tile political realism Hut Madihvdli 
was to preach wn- already being practiced 
In the monarch* of three European states 
In the late fifteenth ccnrury, Louis Xl of 
France. Henry V1T of England, and Ferdi¬ 
nand :Uid 1 sahdh of Spain were J1 briskly 
at work putting their respective sums in 
order* laying the foundation* nf |>mverful 
itt>jdern narterns and attacking rile problrnh 
th.tr threatened Their central autfiuritv. 

France The ceotrsl 

problem in 

France was recovery from the heavy blows 
nf Hie Hundred Years' W'.ir with England 
1 I France wnn the w ar, and V rig- 

bind, windi hail lung cfinimlkd vi/jil>k 
French tetrimmv. retained only the- C'h.m- 
nel jumt ul (‘.ihui. Ilutthc victorious French 
king, l n i ■ 1 l- > \ H > 1422-1461 i of the House 
of Valois* badly needed lo rebuild the royal 
pTcsrige jnd to forge new instruments of 
royal power* The govcmiikcm of Charles 
could nor mumuiitt law and order in rhe 
countryside, which uos ravaged bv rebel¬ 
lious feudal nobles and pUbgcd hv Liu ids 
of French voldicrs- 
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In restoring the kindly authority, Charlc* 
V F 11 had the invaluable support uT the strung 
French monarchical trodirinn. for the kings 

nf medieval France had created the imtiui- 

lions of am absolute rtintlftcchv- Partly Uc- 
cause of di^eraiuns anremg the vassils. 
prth because rhe monarchy had enlisted 
the towns and the new middle dasa on its 
side, partly because the prolonged English 
danger made oppctsiiion to the French king 
appear unpatriotic, iw effective checks had 
developed on French absolutism For (lit 
same reasons, the chief institution that might 
have checked absolutism. t he ce rural repre¬ 
sentative assembly called the V stares Gen¬ 
eral, had become rhe docile servant of the 
Crown. In Charles Ml secured from 

the Estates the important rights of maintain¬ 
ing a professional non-feudal arniv and of 
collecting a non-feudal tax levied directly on 
individuals liv roval agent*. With ihtse in¬ 
struments at hand, and with the financial ^iiJ 
of JaCipscv fVifiur, Qmr Its was aide to hoi Id 
the forces that won the linal campaign* nf 
rhe Hundred Vcars' Wir. 

Meantime, Oiaftes had scored against an¬ 
other nistirurmn, tjic Church* that might 
have weakened the Crown, In 141s, he regu¬ 
lated Church-State relations by the Prag¬ 
matic Sanction of Hourgcs r'pcaujuaric 
sanction" is simply a name for x solemn 
royal pronouncement i. This document laid 
down the policy known as Gallicam*m> 
claiming for the Galium, or I -'rent’ll, church 
a virtually aiiToncimuus [Haitian wirhbl the 
Church Universal. It grearh limited papal 
control over ecclesiastical appointments and 
revenues in France and inserted the superi¬ 
ority of church councils over popes. Despite 
these achievements, however, when Charles 
V!l died in \46\ rebellious vassals were still 
defying his authority* in large areas <« f the 
kingdom. 

I-crab XI *. l4fiJ-M$Jb the v<pfi of f h.uk-^ 
energetically pursued the iut tin idled busi¬ 
ness of Ills father. At his accession I nuu wav 
already a mature and practiced politician 


One of his aides, the statesman and historian 
Philippe d c Carmines (1445-ISO®), drew a 
notable portrait bf the wily l.miis: 

. . . Nc w^as the wisest Prince in winding 
liimudf mu of trouble md adversity, die hum¬ 
blest in words* the plainer in apparel, and 
greatest tn idler ro u in □ man that might do 
Kim service or harm that ever I knew. , . . 

Prince e andicnL-e m so many men, 
mwer Prince was inqnrsbke of oh many mat' 
rers. nor diSirOti* to hr nctpninfei) with so 
many srrangers as he. . . . And fey rbese vir- 
Tines preserved he his estate, which stnod tn 
crvin dlinger iir bts first coming w die crown, 
hnCtriue of rhe enemies himself had poured 
to himself. 

And I think verih he should never 
hrtvc wound haimrif mu of rlnwe troubles had 
not hi* education In-cn l^rttcr than noblemens 
commonly is in this realm. who Jie brought 
.drogethtT in wanronness :md diN*olufvrtre, ss 
util in rheir apparel a* in rheir oiik. thry are 
utterly unlearned* there k nut one v ise man 

about theft L . ^ .* 

Louis XI forced his protesting subjects to 
pay higher taxes; then sweetened the dose, 
pt le.^t for the hourqeni^ bv granting them 
favor* and Hiving them respurisible posts in 
his admlniwTAtkin. He enlarged the army 
htc|ti«nhed hmi by hm father yet conserved 
its use for emergencies he usually relied on 
diplomacy to gain his ends. \m! he coun¬ 
tered rhe greatest single feudal force srill 
threatening the French Crown. 

Burgundy was rhar ihrcar. The authority 
of liv dukes reached far beyond rhe Duchy 
of Burgundy iti eastern France am! the ad- 
punim* Free Countv i Franche Comte) and 
encompassed i large portion of the Low 
Gmnrriijx Fhk sprawling Hurgundian realm 
almost deserved to he called an empire. But 
it was a divided empire: the two main ter¬ 
ritorial blocs in casuru France and the Low 
Countries were separated by the nondhir- 
gundian hnds of Ahace anti I orraine. And 
ir svsjs ,i pei-soiiul empire, for Duke Fhdip 
rhe Ciood (141^-HA" i had assembled jr as 

* Tkf Hiinpry of Comtfirs, i brnm^ Panto, 

tram., Bk I. Cti- X Trarwlatkin ^inuewlmt rricHi- 
ernized 
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much by ginn\ luck Ash\ good management, 
inheriting some hinds and acquiring others 
by corujuest or hcgotbrbn. And it was sbn 
a menacing empire, which might have inter¬ 
posed itself permanently a* a middle king¬ 
dom between France arid Germany, Philip 
had made an alliance with England in the 
Hundred Years War. and he could draw on 
the wealth of the Flemish arisl Dutch towns. 

The decisive trial oi strength between 
France a nil Burgundy rook place under 
Philips successor, Charles rhe Buld c ]4<r- 
14 "'1 W here Louis XI wjs plain. Charles 
was, in the words of Comities* wonderful 
pompous, vea somewhat top excessive": 
where Louis w as cautious. Charles was hold 
to rhe point of l'olk\ He determined to 
build a mie middle king duns by bridging 
the territorial gup between Burgundy and 
die l.tiw Countries uid wiring Lorraine and 
\ls 3 cc. Bui since Alsace in those days was 
i confused patchwork of feudal jurisdictions 
overlapping norrhem Switzerland, his de¬ 
signs threatened the largely independent 
Swiss confederation. Subsidized by L puls XI, 
who wanted allies to do his fighting for him* 
the Swiss defeated Charles three times m 
147rt and 14"" In the last of the battles 
Charles was dam, 

Since Charles left no ^on, Ins lands were 
pa manned. The Duchy nf Burgundy passed 
pcrmanernly. and the Fran die Comte Tem¬ 
porarily* to France; the Low Countries went 
to Man, rhe daughter rtf Charles. Thus 
Louis XL thmtgh he shattered the prospect 
of -1 middle kingdom, was not able to 
keep all rhe Burgundian inheritance out of 
rhe hands of the future enemies of France. 
Mary of Burgundy married Maximilian uf 
I fabsburg, whn later became 1 ltdy Roman 
Emperor; their son was to nUttiy the daugh¬ 
ter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. I lie 
snn of thfe Litter union* the emperor Charles 
V, was to rule Germany, the Low Gmn- 
tries. and Spin, and in ihrcaten the king¬ 
dom of France with hostile tncircfemcni 
(sec autpier IV)* 


England The prob¬ 

lems con- 

fronting die Crown of England in rhe late 
Pilrecnrh century were often strikingly like 
those facing the Crown of France, in Fng- 
hnd, tin), the last phases of the Hundred 
Years 1 War produced plundering by an un¬ 
controlled soldiery' anti a belated feudal re- 
action. The great nobles paired off into two 
camps led by The rival Houses of Lancaster 
and York and con rested the throne itself". 
"I he aristocrats slaughtered each other in 
droves during the dreary civil struggle 
named rhe Wars of the Roses, 1455*1405* 
after the red row. badge of the House of 
Lancaster, and the white rose T badge of the 
I louse of York. 

Some historians have maintained that this 
conicnictiC self-liquidation of ihr arisme- 
raw in the Wars of the Roses was why 
monarchy to lie more temperate and 
less despotic in England than on the Con- 
rinent. In France and Spain The nobility re¬ 
sisted rhe royal authority so stubbornly that 
the kings pushed their power to great ex¬ 
tremes in order to curb the feu did lords. It 
is well ro remember. however, that England 
had a lung erudition of constitutional mon¬ 
archy. k was 1 he real m where nutkmions 
had long checked the Crown, the country of 
Magna Cana and of Parliament. 

Because the Vurtnan conquerors of Eng¬ 
land were powerful rulers, the vassals of The 
king early recognized the need for uniting 
and presenting corporate opposition to the 
Crown if they were to avoid losing their 
rights. Our of the baronial opposition there 
emerged guarantees limiting the king: prom¬ 
ises, that were given on behalf of the great 
vassals, rhe baron?, hue tint were always 
subject 10 broader interpretation. Here the 
classic example, of course, was Magna Girta, 
The great chairer exacted from King John 
In the barons in 3215. 

And out of the king’s need co obtain assent 
for tivarion, ,ind out of the custom of con¬ 
sul ring his vassals, there had emerged Parlia- 
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sTieiiT. This body differ Ld in very important 
yfflft from ir* French counterpart. the Es¬ 
tates Genera L AU hough by the fifteenth 
ccnturv it had bv no means acquired the 
sovereign powers it enjoys iu*h\ . it u js far 
from being mereh the J-theilc wrrvant of the 
Crown* as were the Fvrates General It w.« 
developing the btmraungs of ii* law-making 
function and it exerted considerable omf t- >1 
over royal finances through the power nf 
the purse, the assent to nnv raxes. Most sig¬ 
nificantly. Parliament was nor organized 
like the Estates General, where the three 
estates—clergy. nuhDky* common*}**—sat as 
three separate and often warring houses In 
Parliament the great rmblw and palates sat 
together in the House nf Lords, the i+ Lnights 
of the shire 1 ' and the "burgesses" ml to¬ 
gether in the House of Omimonv V he “hur- 
gesses’ were indeed commoner*, represen¬ 
tatives of ! hi roughs i towns i, but ihc knights 
came from rhe class of landed gentry, the 
English counterpart of the lesser nobifoy un 
tiie Continent, This, alliance of knights and 
burgcs&es, of the lower ranks of rhe second 
estate and the upper ranks of the third, so 
to speak, did nm always operate auomlily, 
inn it w ,o unique in Europe, where the vcc- 
oml and third estates were uvw.tlh antago¬ 
nistic. 

Pirltarnqfti however, did not play a lead¬ 
ing parr in tidying up I norland afivi the 
Wars of the Ruses. This task was under¬ 
taken bv Henry Tudor- who brought rhe 
Wars of rhe Roses to an end by defeating 
Richard [VI. the last YofMst king, at Tins- 
worth Field. The bottle gave England a new 
nmnart li Htfltv \ r 11 and a 

new dynasty, The Tudors fl4£5-lAfUb 
1 lain w -I'- descended from a bastard brant li 
nf the Lancaster family, bur Isis fight to he 
king really derived from his victory at Bov- 
worth and friars hismlwquetU Conllraaf inn 
by Parliament. Shrewd and economical. able 
hur far from heart-wanning, Henry \ II 
bore many resemblances to Louis ?vl of 
France* 

i lenrv formally healed the breach be¬ 


tween the houses of the rival roses Isy mar¬ 
rying Fb/abeth of \ ork, the niece of Rich¬ 
ard 111 He also saw to ir that rhe Arabics 
should not in the future find it so easy to 
sili3;c war: lie forbad* them to keep uni- 
formed private armies or to interfere with 
roval justice. Henry enforced these meas¬ 
ure^ against ihe "rear lords through an ad* 
mmUrnith i? court known as the Star Cham¬ 
ber- from the star-painted ceiling of the 
nmm in which ir met l be Star Thumbs was 
charged with the task of seeing that the Jp- 
porarus of die law should nor be used io back 
up local privileges, local abuses;, [meal resist¬ 
ance to wh.it Henry wanted. To make jus¬ 
tice swift md implacable, t he Star Chamber 
avoided using juries and the customary pro¬ 
ved vi rev of rhe common law. It could he 
arbitrary, could trample on the rights of 
defendant^ and could engage in the other 
dubious practices which have made "star- 
c(lumber proceedings 1 * a term of reproach, 
synonymous with the abuse of judicial au¬ 
thority. The entire, however, did nor fully 
acquire its bad reputation until the seven¬ 
teenth Century (see Chapter VT). During 
the rctgn of Henry VII and all through the 
Tudor rule* it k fair to say that rhe Star 
Chamber and the res.! of the my a I admin¬ 
istration usually served purposes approved 
bv the ttatinn, a i\ more precisely. bv Eng¬ 
lishmen concerned with affnir, of state. 

I lie men who did Henry's work for him 
were for rhe most parr men nf the prosper¬ 
ous urban merchant class* of men who had 
worked their wav up in the Church with 
royal assistance. The King and Ids .idvkers 
more than doubled the revenues n< the cen¬ 
tral governiiicnr, sorucrimo. bv using high¬ 
handed methods, Hut \ lenry thus a v raided a 
dash with Parliament, because lie seldom 
had to raise taxes requiring pariiamenrary 
-inctmn. Ibnh rhe King's obvious efficiency 
nnd his eumrncfififl] policy, moreover, won 
support in rhe business community Since 
foreign vessels still earned rhe bulk of Eng¬ 
land's trade, Henry dared not revoke the 
special privileges of foreign merchants, Hut 
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he used the threat of revocation to gain 
trading rights for English merchants abroad, 
c*p;ei.ilU m Italy. Henry VIL left a wcll- 
fllkd treason' ami a prosperous country, he 
hud rt-c'ftihlivheit law and order in jo I ng- 
bnd weary of rebellion ant! civil war 

Spain The accom¬ 

plish mem v of 

Hifhry V [| and Louis XI were eclipsed by" 
dime of their great Spanish cumempurarics, 

I erdinand and Isabella, Whereas I hnr\ and 
Louis ruled kingdom*. that hud long \^n 
well-defined states with rsiablhhed central 
institutions. Ferdinand and Isabella inherited 
i disunited Spain and had to huild u central 
government from the very foundations. The 
decisive event in the carlv medieval history 
of the Iberian peninsula was the Moslem 
conquest, by mhed groups of Arabs and 
Nhirrli Mrican Berbers slatting in the year 
Hl + The \\ hole peninsula auw under Mvs- 
lens control with the esceprinn oj the ex¬ 
treme north, where small indepertdeur Chris¬ 
tian states survived From the ninrii century 
through rlie fifteenth the Christian states of 
the north gradually pressed smirk recover¬ 
ing terrimrv from rhe Moslems, until finally 
rhe Moslem remnant at Granada, in the cv- 
trettie souths fell in 1492. This slow expan¬ 
sion by CaiIndie Spaniards has often been 
likened to a crusade five hundred years long. 
It was indeed a enisade, mid flu proud, mili¬ 
um h imiikrant spirit of rhe cn wider left a 
permanent mark upon the Spanish "style " 
hi the middle of the fifteenth century, 
when the rcconqucst was rtearittg comple¬ 
tion. three Christian kingdoms ihnuinaied 
the Iberian peninsula Castile* the largest and 
must populous, occupied rhe center of the 
pen insub and had assumed the leadership of 
rhe reconquer The power of the Castilian 
kings, however* did not grow in proportion 
td their territory. The powerful sheep in¬ 
terests of the 1 fc/M constituted a virtual 
-taic within rhe stare. Both rhe nobility and 
the tow™ maintained many Hghis against 


rhe royal authority; both were represented 
in rhe Cortes, the medieval Castilian con ri¬ 
te rpart of the English Parliament and the 
French Estates General. 

l o rlic west of Casrile T along the Adamic 
coast, lay the kingdom nf Portugal, a Gas- 
rilian province that had won independence 
m the twelfth century- Though still retain¬ 
ing close links with Castile, the PormgUCse 
were gradually manning their own partic¬ 
ular national triremes, especially in sea¬ 
borne trade [see Chapter V k The third 
kiuedum, located in northeastern Spain, was 
Vrugon* which \vjs as much .1 Meditem- 
m.m power as l Spanish one. Its kings com 
trolled the Balearic Islands and. as we hate 
veert* had ,t lisrgt wake in southern Italy, fo 
Aragon, as m Castile, the oldest established 
pi dir tt:a! institutions were tlit^c limiting the 
Crown—the Cones, the nobility, and the 
towny, particularly the thriving city of Har¬ 
ed onu. 

in |+f>9. Ferdinand,l.iter King of Aragon 
{I +79-1516), ma rr i ct 3 1 sahe I la* 3a ter Queen 
of Gistilc (14'4-I504) t and thus made the 
dynastic alliance that eventually ctmstmv- 
m ued the political unification of Spin The 
nhsradtt con iron ring them were immense. 
Non onh it ;ls The royal power weak in both 
Stntcs; the inhabitant of Castile ansi Aragon 
did not even speak the same language. :i dif¬ 
ference stall evident today ill t he distinction 
her ween the Castilian spoken in Madrid and 
the Catalan of rhe area nf Barcelona. The 
one state looked toward rhe Atlantic, the 
other toward rhe Mediterranean. Ftnallv. 
Ferdinand and Isabella themndve^ did nm 
make i perfect political team Ferdinand 
was a warv and -4cprie.il realist of the stump 
<ii Louis XI and an ardent promoter of 
Aragons Italian ambitions, Isabella. on the 
other hand was devour to religion, and in 
policy w as wholly absorbed in consolidating 
her authority over i bsrilc. 

It is scarcely remarkable, then, that Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabella failed to wetd Cistik 
and Aragon intu a single nil bn. What h 
surprising it that thev nevertheless managed 
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to Spain to the nnk *if a first-rate 
power. This they achieved, above .ill. bv 
creating a strong central government in 
Isabella v Castile. The Queen summoned rht 
Cortex as infrequently sis she dared and cm 
misted much executive power to 3 parent 
new instrument of absolutism ^raffed bv 
royal appointees* the Council of Castile. She 
allied with the middle ch^ against the 
nobles and drew military Support mate from 
town militias than from feudal levies. 

Last am! most important, Cardin und and 
Isabella mli-.ted the aid of the Church. The 
Queen was pious, bur *he w as also deter¬ 
mined to bring the Church under ruval dis¬ 
cipline and prescribed a thorough pursje of 
ecclesiastical corruption. The purified Span¬ 
ish church was later m isumv leadership of 
the Catholic Refortnarkm fsee Chapter 111 j, 
Tltt Spanish monarch* also obtained front 
the easygeting popes of the Rmais&jnce the 
right m dispose of ecdesksticaf appoint- 
mtnrs and parr of the ecdraajrital revenue 
in their dominion^ \n individual and on 
instiniE ion cemented the alliance of Church 
and Stare in Spain, The individual was Car¬ 
dinal Ximencs {14 If 17) , t he A rchbishop 
of Toledo, who was the thief minister of 
Isabella. The institution uas the Iniyufsi- 
rion. a special kind of court developed h\ 
the medieval Church to prosecute heretics. 
The Spanish Impikirlnn was from the firsr 


IV: Literature and Thought 

O 

The writers, the thinkers, and 
the artists of t he Renaissance expressed the 
new natirmniisTn and the new materiaUsm ul 
their lime. Bur they also continued the jgc- 
old human examination into the mvsttx- 
les of nature and the personality of man. 
The world of culture, though never wholly 
separate from the workaday world of busi¬ 
ness and pm titles i$ never wholly rhe varue. 
Parallels between ihc two exist; wc must 
find 1 hem, bui we must never push them too 


a royal instnlment; if sought tn promote 
Spanish nationalism by enforcing universal 
Gitfaolidstn* to create local subjects of the 
Crown by obliging men to be obedient vhtb 
dren of the Church. 

I lie chief targets of Isabella and Ximcncs 
were twn important religious min unties— 
Moslems and Jews. Ruth groups had long 
enjoyed toleration and owned some of 
the mme flourishing farms and businesses 
m Spain. In \ -W2* persecution of rhe Jews 
begun; they were given the choice nf im- 
1 tiediute baptism into rhe Christian faith or 
immediate exile, w ith loss of thetr pmpertv. 
Ten years later, Sr was rise turn nf flic A]os- 
Icms. Many of the coerced converts from 
Judaism and Islam were no more than nom¬ 
inal Christians., conforming only l^cause 
they feared the nntures and burnings which 
the h<|iiLvirion could prescribe if they wav¬ 
ered in their new faith. 

The year \ 49Z, then, is rhe grear dare ill 
the whole history’ nf Spain. It was the year 
when Ferdinand and Kind la seized rise last 
fragment of Moslem Spain and G(Iambus 
kid the first stones nf the great Spanish 
empire in the New World. But it was also 
the year wlien im ensue religious perheeb- 
fiiipi began. T’Jic new Spanish monarchy al¬ 
ready showed she narrow md hi gored pa- 
tionnlkiu that wu* to he at omt its strength 
;uul its weakness in the centuries m cmne. 


far. Our inquiry into the culture of rhe 
Renaissance begins with the instrument nf 
so many Renaissance writers, the vernacular 
languages. 

The Rise 

of the Vernaculars fn 1 ht west¬ 

ern Turn pea rt 

countries the vernaculars arose deep m the 
Middle Ages as rhe spoken language nf the 
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pcnpk, rhcn were cstcnflcil sr.uiiiaKIv io 
fwpulti 1 writing pmi bier m fcima jI aru I 
-jffidnl works. Many of iht vernaculars de¬ 
veloped irum Latin these wtrt the Ro- 
rnartie I that fe, Roman) kngUJpc*—Spanish* 

Hiirtagucse* ft-ilLui, mA French The f.Jer- 
itLJii vernacular; of cncjra k vov not a Ho- 
oiitnce Lmguggc Emr j Leurntik otic, E|ig- 
litiv, ,i Germanic derivative wish many bor¬ 
rowings fmm Norman French and Latin, 
ejiiie men ir* nun during rbc I ounce nth 
century with a senes of popular works 
capped hy The Cm* ter bury 7'.f/w of Geof¬ 
frey Chaucer, 

I lie rise us national vernaculars sometimes 
diiL but jv often did nor, parallel the growth 
oJ (>uti(iL r al nation a ! mu. I've of a cumnmn 
language umloithiedh aroused in Fnglfeh- 
uicrt a common wise nf mn imiiti purpose 
rtitd ,i co mu ion mi«rust of rhe foreigners 
" bo did ttuf .vpc.ik the KingI jigliahr \ et 
i he vernacular* maturing m Italv And in 
Germany did little to remedy the political 
disunity of both countries. The vernaculars 
quickened die emergence of distinctive na- 
nonal ^st vles 1 in Fnylaml, in France, Jsu! in 
^! >rL]n It ta language in part rhar makes 
Muikespejrc stem so ! rig I tali, Rithclim >u 
French, Cervantes v f > Sjv,mtah. Vet the ver- 
nacuLirs did nor divide imtrru culture inrn 
watertight national compart merits* transit- 
tior^ kept ideas Anting across: national 

frontier*. 


Htmtauism l n i he R enafe- 

sancc the ver¬ 
naculars did nor fully displace Larin, which 
remained the international language of the 
Omrch and the academic world. Scholars 
w orked diligently r«s perfect rhdr Latin and, 
in the brer Renaissance. rn learn it least the 
1 ndimcnts of Greek- I hey ended 11icniselves 
humanists. Many avowed humanist* both 
fevc^d rht elastic^ and employed nnc nf 
tiie vernaculars with grear skill; this h hut 
one example of the Renaissance Transition. 

tiie old amf the new vide bv side Humanism 

- * * 

(l 


however, was far more than a linguistic 
term, The leading humanists studied the 
great men, the great ideas, rhe great art of 
the past, particularly of classical autinjuily, 
■|nd became e.igtr students of humankind. 
In fhc Renaissance, humanism, interpreted 
must widely, meant what the terms “hu¬ 
manities" and "liberal arts" mean Todav, 

1 he evolution of humanism may be 
traced most readily through the great 
writers of the Renaissance, starring with 
Hie earliest. Dante \ lighten I 126?-t 121 >. 
Much nf Dante’s work was hrmlv planted 
in the Middle \gcs. Though hostile to rhe 

political .bit ions of the papacy. Dunre 

was no Machiavellian anticlerical but amply 
a good Christian whu scanted the popes to 
keep out nf politics. His Dhine Comedy, 
recounting his journey through Hell, Pur- 
gntory, and i leaven, was the iiUL'nificcnt 
imaginative expression of the medieval 
Christian view toward the drama of the 
hum,in soul. 

\ct for the Comedy Dante deliberate I v 
chose the vcmacular of his native Toscany 
over the mure respectable Latin, and he 
modeled liis style after popular vernacular 
poetry rather than after the 1 tinier epic verse 
■>f the classes. I he personages of the (,'ew- 
rtfy include many classical figures both real 
anti mythological. The Trojan Hector. 
Homer, Vergil's Aeneas, \ergil himself, 
F-uclid. Plato, Socrates, Oe*ar. ,ind oilier 
virtuous pagans dwell forever ill Umbo on 
the edge of Hell, suffering only the hupc- 
lcssnvvv nf the unbaptixal w ho can never 
reach God's presence. The lost sent Is are real 
penfde. from Judj* through corrupt medi¬ 
eval clerics down to Dantes own political 
enemies in Florence. 1 he concerns of this 
world are constantly with Dante in the 
other world Moreover. Dante was not otic 
ot the medieval intellectuals who withdrew 
from society to the san ctua ry nf holy 
orders. He was ilccplv involved in prac¬ 
tical politics and in flic secular concerns of 
the guild uf physicians and apothecaries. 
As a political refugee from Florence, lie 
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adopted the good Renaissance expedient of 
obtaining the patronage of the ruler trf 
Verona* 

The next great future in the line of Italian 
humanrirs \\ as Fra nctsco Pc tra rca O KiT 
n?4(, belter known a* Perrarch, who de¬ 
voted himself m collecting nod copying the 
manuscripts of ancient authors. lie so ad- 
mired the pasr that lit .iddressed a scrir^ < l f 
affectionate letters ni Gicero amt mher old 
masters and composed a Latin epic in the 
manner of the Acneift. Petrarch wanted dev 
persnetv to win biting fame* to rank with 
the urcat Romans to u hom he addressed his 
"'correspondence^ Ik achieved fame. but. 
ironically* the writings of Petrarch most 
admired in modem times are not those he 
wrote in hi* helmed I -irin bur thwc that He 
himself esteemed the kjht H the beautiful ver¬ 
nacular love sonnet o« hss i do red Laura. 

Petrarch, indeed, had that deep feeling for 
the beauties of this world Hr,it characterized 
so many Renaissance humanists* His Laura 
was a living, human woman, not a disem¬ 
bodied chivjlric iJcnl. \fedic\ii! men had 
apparently paid little utcnnon to beautiful 
scctumv; not so Petrarch, Thfe h his account 
of reaching the *tmunii of Unfit Yenumx in 
southern France: 

I looked around me HmiiR were gal he ring 
lie tins m> ktT. i rul \tiiiw and Olympus grew 
I Qss Incredible, si nee 1 snw hm a uinmirain of 
lessc t fame what f had heard «nd Trad about 
them. Friuli rhtrrr 1 turned my eye* in the ilb 
rectum of Italy, for which Tin mind h so fer¬ 
vently yearning. The Alps were frozen. ">ei tf 
ami covered with ^now those mountains 
through which that kmdnu* enemy of the 
Rom .in name nme paswi!* blasting hi* w j a% 
through the rocks with vinegar if we may be¬ 
lie w Tradition.* 

Note here the classical allusions—to rite 
Greek mountains, Arhos and Olympus, ,md 
m ihc Carthaginian Hannibal* "ferocious 
encniv of the Roman mmc." Bur uort. toir, 
that at rhe end Petrarch's story lakes a mc- 

* fjmrtvd in F- Guam, V (>- Kfistdler, J II. 
Ran Jail, jr^ Tb< HnwiiMiiw Fbihiaphy *J 'fjn 
{Chicago, 4h 


diei al turn and leads to Saint Augustine, rhe 
great Christian philosopher of the early fifth 
century 

t Admired every detaiLmm relishing earthly 
L-rnivuienr. now icing up my mind to higher 
spheres after the example of my hm!v\ and I 
rnounht u fit to look inf |r Thr volume of Au- 
gmrinc-r Cnttfetsiotts* . . E bippencd to hit 
npiii the tenth hook vi the work. My brother 
skmm! licside me. intently rapeering to hear 
something from Augusrirte oti ttiv mouth - I 
uk CM in he tuy witness and my brother 
who was with [tie- When: I fisted my eyes Jtr^t 
It was written; ’And men go m admire the 
high m mm rains, the vast floods of ih^ sea, the 
huge streams «f rhe rivers, the dreumkrenee 
tif the ocean, and the reeolulions of the stars— 
md desert themselves/ I was stunned, I con¬ 
fess. I bade my hrorhur, who wanted to hear 
more, not tn molest me. and dmed the hook, 
mijrv with m> self thai I still admired earthly 
Ehing^* 

The episode suggests ihit Petrarch was hath 
a hum artist jijJ a Christian* a complex Rem 
Liiwancc man who strove to keep a mcc bal- 
juict l»etwccu the worldly and die othcr- 
venrldlv. 

Not every humanist srmck diR balance, 
however, kasi nf dl HttmehA friend ami 
pupil, Giuvaitni Ruccaedn (Uli-iJ 7 S)* 
llocoactiu aided his mailer in the starch for 
ancient manuscripts; he claimed indeed in 
have rescued copies nf the 1 unions Roman 
historian. Tadtos. lying ^shamcftilH neg¬ 
lected 1 ' in the Rtncdictirtc abbey of Montr 
Gastinu. Tlic anticlerical touch here h sig- 
uiikam. Boccaccio Is, of ciuirsc^ synony¬ 
mous w ith iht DccjwiciojL and the /J I'tijtn- 
\s sMiominsuts with an un-Christbn 
viev^ of life. 

Fhe Ih^itnn roti recmmt& the stories redd 
b\ a srav tmntpnv of -even young Itwlica* 
ithI three men w hn fled from Florence in 
1J4H ro escape the Black t>cafh. Boccaccio 
rew orks some ot ihe vulgar rules of medi¬ 
eval France* nineks rhe hypocrisy of prac¬ 
ticing Christians, and exposes the cor¬ 
ruption of the Ouirch. Peril apt the must 
un-Christrtn thing about she Deemteren 
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is ttm iv$ obscenity or its rcvetariom of 
imiiiomliiv; ir is tut her Boccaccio V own 
ligl it-l leaned a nd matte r-o f - fact aft i 1 mi c. 
This fa the gUr of one of his stories: 

Ynu must kivnvir „ then* that there w.o unct 
in nur city u very rich merchant called Arri- 
gitccio Bcrlinghieii, who . . mmk uj vvi it a 
young gciutesruman ill erring with himself, 
by name Madam Skmonda. vim, for Thar he, 
mere Kane-Jikc T ujsmueh abroad and *n)mLtned 
little with her, felt in love with a young man 
called Rube no-* 

Arrigucdo discovers his wife's infidelity 
jrid gives her rhe treating of her life—or so 
he rhinks. The bearing occurs in a darkened 
room; Sismonda has directed Iter maid to 
rake her place; and it is actwllv the maid 
whom \mgymn has thrashed He, ig¬ 
norant of the deception, plays the wronged 
inisbarid to ihc hilt and sum mom Stenionda's 
hfnthers fu w itness hur disgrace. "The broth- 
vrx—seeing her sen ted sewing with no sign 
Inkling nil her face, whereas \ mgueem 
avouched that he hfltl beaten her to a mum- 
tiiVt— began to marvel." Sismnndu imme¬ 
diately accuses her hapless husband of “fud¬ 
dling himself about the taverns, foregather¬ 
ing now with this lewd woman and now 
with char and keeping me writing for him 
- . - half the night, " The reside: the broth¬ 
ers give \mgucdn 1 thorough beating. 
And Boccaccio's moral: 

Tims the Indy, by her ready wit* nut onlv 
tvt:j| Wl | the irmiilnair peril tom ripened herself 
% wav to du her every pleasure in rime u* 
1-11 me, without evermore having any feur of 
her husband. 

iMer Htmmiym The human¬ 

ists w ho come 

tfier Petrarch and FSnecaecio rnav be di¬ 
vided him three rairlv distinct groups. Hirst 
shere are the Conserve ry of classical culm re. 
the hookworms. scholars, culrivarcd despots 

l liij anil flic fallowing qupn^otu sire from the 
eiehlh Muiy nf the M\cniii Jjy. rO mmlntvil ill rile 
^IrHfefn Llttauy rdiliuil of The BrCfttrtrttfl FNew 
lort. u.d.L 


mid businessmen, sail the heirs of Pcirareh’s 
great enthusiasm for clinical antiquity. Sec- 
und come ihe writers of vernacular nnrra- 
ril es, wfisi take the path marked our by the 
Ih\ 'iwivuir. from Chaucer n the close of 
the fourteenth century down to Rabelais 
and m ten - in to. in rhe sixteenth, And third 
there arc rhe synthesizers, headed hy Pico 
and Erasmus, who try to fuse Cl mid inky, 
dassimsiii. and much else into a iinivmul 
philosophy nf mail. 

1 he devoted antiquarians of the fifteenth 
century uncovered 1 really rcinar table 
quantity of ancient numuscrifits. They ran- 
sacked all ihe likeh hiding places, p.irticu- 
larh monasteries. and gmdunlh pitted to¬ 
gether the Work* of Cicero. Tacims. and 
other Latin authors, Searchers for Creek 
rcsis did their work so rfu>roucfhtv that vir¬ 
tually all the Greek classics \u now possess 
reached the West before J5W_ 1 o preserve, 
catalogue, and study these literary treasure*, 
the first modem libraries were crested. In 
Florence. Cod mu de" Medici supported 
ihrcc se pa rate libraries, and the humanist 
popes founded the library nf the Ynrican. 
today one nf the hnlf-dn/cn matt unporrarif 
collections In the world. 

t he classicists nf the fifteenth century 
made a fetish of [jure and polished Larin 
The learned composed elaborate tetters de¬ 
signed less for private reading than for the 
instruction nf their colleague-. Papal scene- 
tents began to make ecclesiastical corre¬ 
spondence 0 hi form rn v, hat we should call 
1 mamial i>f correct style. At their worst, 
ihtw men Mere tint humanists Imr pedants, 
editing manner mer matter. draining vital¬ 
ity frum tHi 1 atin language. \r rheir besi\ 
they were keen and erudite scholars who 
applied to cl apical studies the kind of crit¬ 
ical spirit that Machiavdli would bring rn 
policies. 

Our second group of humanist*, the 
writers of vernacular narratives, illustrate 
once again the extraordinary varictv of the 
Runus,siiucc- Geutfrey Chaucer <e + IMO- 
1400), like Dante, belongs both to the 
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Middle Ages and to fhe Renaissance- I lis 
Cmt^rlmry TdUs have 4 medieval setting; 
they anr fold by pilgrim- on their way cn 
the great shrine at Canterbury. The 
+l Knight's Tale 1 of the mortal feud be¬ 
tween two cousins over a girt whom they 
have bardv glimpsed k a good mirror of 
feudal chivalry and its romantic view of 
hive. Vci Chaucer writes in the FngLish 
vernacular, and, when he iias a commoner 
speak, even uses those 11 Anglo-Saxon inonn- 
ivllitblcs"" winch everyone know h ami which 
only the very highbrow print nowadays. 
His BJ ,\tiller*s Tate" is a Very gond mirror 
of popular taste, a broad, farcical, bawdy 
tale, in which the jealous* stupid husband is 
proper I v cuckolded in the best traditions of 
folklorc- 

The medieval values still evident in 
Chaucer have disappeared w hert w c dome to 
the Frenchman, Francos Ralhdab fc, 14^4- 
IJ41), who contributed far mn re to culture 
than fhe pornography for which he b fa- 
tnous G arcanum and lAmugnid. his oreat 
comic creations, are quite IticralU larger 
than life: they arc giants, and everything 

rhcv do h on rhe hemic scale. The abbev of 

# ■ 

Thdeme, which Gugantiia helps to found, 
permits ira residents i wildly tm-monasrie 
existence; 

All their lift’ was *pcnr nor in ta*vcs f Kr.uutes 
nr rules, 1 m it arvnnltng op rhtrir own tree will 
and pleasure. They ro*c out of their liciU, 
when ihuv thought yood. tlu.\ did ear. drink, 
inbinir, sleep, when rbn had i mmde to st, 
and -Here diquiscd for ir In all their mlr, 

ami stricter tic uf their order, there bur 
this one clause to he ob&rved* 

DO WHAT THOL WUT * 

Gargainua cohorts Pamagruel to feum ev 
cry thing. ik b to truster Arabic in Midi 
tion to I min. rend the New Testament in 
Greek and the Old tn I Idiruw, tind stud) 
history, geometry, architecture, music. and 
civil taw, lie mtisl ahu know “the fishes, 
all the fowtes of the air*. nil the several 

* RaMak GjfTT<mtw4 t'anti^ue^ Urqnli tn 
tTan r i New York. 1885), ik, L Gh. 57. 


kindi of shrubs and trees," "alt the sorts 
nf herb^ and flowers tliar grow upon rhe 
ground; all the various metals that arc hid 
within the hovreU of the earth," * Here ii 
the mirk of the Renaissance “style 4 —the 
immtme curiosity. the s*tst for all knowl¬ 
edge nnd all experience. 

Rabelais revived the Greek ideal of the 
individual sound in mind and body; our 
third group of humanists* the philosophers, 
resumed the old Greek quest for ultimate 
truth. The Platonic Academy, an informal 
intellectual dub tntaidfred by the Medici, 
made Florence a center of philosophical 
studies in the late fifteenth century- The 
outstanding member nf the Academy was 
Picn ^Ghnanni Pico. Count r*f Mimndolu. 
1461-1404 V Pico would hare delighted Gar- 
Erantua. for he knew Arabic and Hebrew 
and studied Jewish allegory. Arab philos¬ 
ophy T and Christian .medieval thought. His 
tolerance was as broad as his learning. In 
Ins dmr! Or^thn vn the Oigfdty flf lian„ 
he cited approvingly Chaldean and Persian 

m. h a. Sh 
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rheologTans* rhe priests of Apollo, Socrates, 
Pythagoras, Cicero. Moses* St, Puial- St. Au¬ 
gustine, \lo1immici and many others. In 
all the varied beliefs of this galaxy Pico 
hoped to find the common dcnuTTuttator oi 
faith* the key to matt and the universe, 
Naturally hr fiikd > cr there is something 
very appealing a bom ihr nun who stride 
to capture the essence nf nil troth. He helped 
to found the great humane studies of com¬ 
parative religion and comparative philos¬ 
ophy. And, though ambitious. Pico was dis¬ 
armingly modest, "[ have w ished rn give 
Assurance," fie wrote, "not sn much that T 
know many things, a* that I know things 
nf which many are ignorant" 

The ^Prince of Humanist?/* Frasmia, 
brought to maturity chr hnmnnisit endeavor 
to draw oil all wisdom Dutch by birth, 
Erasmus f I4AA-1HA) was the foremost ciri- 
?cn of the Republic of Letters. l ie studied* 
taught. anil lived :\z Oxford. Cambridge H and 
Paris, and In Italv, Swir/crland, and Cier- 
tnanv. l fc published a scholarly edition of 
thr Xnv Tcstamem in ir* original £ ireck and 
compiled a scries of Adagw md Calffojtiw f 
to give students example* of gnud l-ntin 
composition, Pur Ftasmus never regarded 
elegance of style .ts m cud in itself and as¬ 
sailed rhe pedantic humanist®: 

\\ fur rlm*c j -[j]ro.f insipid verges they du 
pity on alt iMrcasInnis < and there jre those to 
admire them), obviously the writer believes 
rtist the soul of Virgil ha? rnmsm(grated into 
his own hrcitst. Shir the firnnfar sigln of all ts 
to we tlino admiring anil funising each other. 


V: The Arts 

I ImtiismsTn not onlv prepared 
Hie way for the Reformation but ^Isn 
helped to prmnoic a revolution in the Fine 
am. Tun of the great humanistic traits— 
the new interest in deskill ant uglily and 
the new emphasis on the secular world— 


trading compliment for eovnpJimercr, thus mu- 
tuiilly scratching each nrher’s itch,* 

The Adapts and Cfiltequkt, in fact most 
of hh enormous output, contain penetrating 
oiirmu-nrs no human weak nesses Erasmus 
ployed no favorite?; he satirized any group 
or class inflated by a sense of its own im¬ 
portance—merchants, church me n + scientists, 
philosophers. courtiers, and kings, There* 
fore, Erasmus cunclndizd, we must cherish 
particularly the few oumautlmg individuals 
w ho have led great and good fives* Christ 
heads hh list of great men; Cicero and 
SoLTatcs rank vers- high. Plato's account of 
the death of Socrates moved Erasmus so 
deeply that he utmost cried out, "Pray for 
us, Saint Socrates/' 

ErasrtUfl possessed almost all rhe main 
a t rrlb ut es of Ren a i ssa nee hu maoism, He 
coupled a detached view of hum.iii nature 

with faith in ihe dignity of man; he pined 
love of rise classics with respect for Chris¬ 
tian value*, Rm. though he always consid¬ 
ered hirmetf a loyal vim of rhe Church* he 
nwcrrhdt^ helped to destroy rhe uni ver¬ 
sa I it\ of Catholicism. His edition of the 
{I reck New TcStarmCUr mixed disquieting 

doubts about rhe correctness of Catholic 
biblical interpretations. His .ittacks on the 
h\k\ of rhe clergy implied that rhe wide 
gap between the professed ideals and rhe 
corrupt practice* mf rhe Church could not 
king endure. 

* ^'rjwjTf cjf fV/jy, H H. Hudson, Tuns 
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carried over into the realm of art with most 
ilgniMeant results. In rhe medieval West, 
architecture 3mJ eclipsed the other fine arts. 
Painting md sculpture had scarcely been in¬ 
dependent hut had been Absorbed into the 
great enterprise nf religious devotion and 
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municipal pride which produced rhe Gothic 
cathedral. In the Renaissance. architecture 
u rad unity lost it* old prciidmin»riee. and 
sculpture and painting came riu* their nwm 
Influenced In the classical revival, architects 
changed rheir style of building from rise 
soaring Gothic to adaptation* of The ancient 
Roman temple, emphawring symmetry md 
the horizontal fine In rise Renaissance, 
moreover, arc was nss longer quite sft em- 
plwtically Christian as it had been in the 
Middle Age*, Palmers and sculpture no 
longer tie voted so much time to rhe deco¬ 
ration trf eeckstasrical buildings they often 
produced portraits mid statue* designed as 
independent works of \n. A lung with the 
usual Virgins. Christ*. and vdm*. tim *ht> 
chnsc for subject* pagan gotk md living, 
secular individuals. \ ennardn da \ iflei 
painted the profoundly religious I m Sup¬ 
per it the quite imjrligious portrait of 
Mona LR*. 

lhc m\m of tht Renaissance produced 
both secular and Mtercd works, they both 
copied aneitm classical model' and launched 
bold ncu tvperimnm in anisic cxprcttioni 
they took pride in rilctr individual achieve¬ 
ment*, even hnasted of them They denirm- 
srratc the cm ren^e limir of Renaissance com¬ 
plexity and individualism Sonic <U the very 
greater w ere also the nmsr versatile- Giotto, 
whom we shall encounter in a moment; 
painted, designed, and Ornamented build- 
Shl;^. wrote verses. md did liandsiimcly in 
liusim>v I cnrnmJo was a jack-of -jl]-trad& 
ami -i master of mam —<painter miUncdpcng, 
musician md physicist, anatomist and geok 
ogist. engineer anil plumber- 

Painting The tfrr of 

the Renais¬ 
sance began m emerge from tHc Middle 
Ages about 1 ?rH> h .ind afrer a long develop¬ 
ment reached it* zenith two hundred years 
later I hc moil celebrated names in pnhit- 
3ltg—Leonardo. Michd-ingdn, Timrv 1 inter 
—tsclnng to the fifteenth and early sixteenth 


centuries Bur the great forerunner of these 
masters was a contemporary of Dante, 
Giotto ic. t27lMH“). L'p to Giotto* day* 
Italian painters had generally followed the 
lead of Byzantium. The work of these 
"Italian Primitives" was impressively reli¬ 
gious aiul highly decorative* but it tended 
to be stiff and titma rural. Ginttu, though not 
wholly deserting the Ry/antine tradition, 
also espedfueiii^d n> obtain more lifelike 
effects. I k learned much, it appears, from 
rhe realistic statue* of Italian sculptor*, 
who, in rum, were iritlueriLed by the strik¬ 
ing sculptures decorating rhe portals of 
French Gothic cathedrals* Humanity and 
emotion wand forth from many of Giotto’s 
paintings, In the rmombmerit of Cthrisr, in 
the Arena Chapel at Padua, the mood uf 
oriel" is intensified bv the |;imental inns of 
rhe mutifncre on tke- ground, and still more 
by the angcU living abo\ c the de;iti Christ* 
Thcv do not glide placidly but seem to be 
beating their wings in 3 transport of dis¬ 
traction and sorrow. 

As a person, Giotto anticipated the proud 
and versatile man of the Renaissance bent 
on worldly success. He was m> anonymous 
craftsman, bur hungry fur fame; and he was 
famous in his own ih 1 . for hi* verses and 
hh wutv remarks w well as for his artistic 
accvirnplishment^ His artistic commissions 
netted him a Useable fortune, which he aug¬ 
mented bv lending money, running a tfebt- 
ebibethm service, and renting boms (at 
siilT Fees) to poor woolen-weavers, Giotto 
won the patronage of Rurimn cardinals, ihc 
kim* of Xaplcs, ami the guilds and iiiilliim- 
airirs of Florence, including the banking 
families uf ihc Bardi and the PeniwtL 
Ulus in the time of Giotto an was be¬ 
ginning to attract the patronage of secular 
individuals in addition n. rival nf the church¬ 
men who had been it* chief sponsors m rhe 
.Middle Ages, During the next two centuries 
more and to ore despots, kings, popes, and 
merchant princes joined rhe ranks of pa¬ 
trons, This is one of the chief topics rn fol¬ 
low in stirvevitig the hiitorv of Renaissance 
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painting- V second topic h the introduction 
nf humanistic and ocular ilicmcs imo the 
world of art, \ final topic is technical the 
advance* u> rhe use of perspective, entnr, 
precise natural detail—.ill the techniques 
that made tlve medium more lift like and 
gave it more depressive power. 

By 1 5 00. almost all the Italian stares, and 
main states outside Italy* hiid llieir court 
painters, In Florence, the government the 
guilds, the wealthy magnates, and the 
churches and monasteries had all been p.v 
fronizEng artist\ -since rile rime of Giotto. 
Fortran the Magnificent subsidized a great 
painter like Boiricdli as well as the human¬ 
ists of rhe Plutonic Academy. "ll Mom/' the 
Sforsa usurper in Milan, made Leonardo in 
effect hiv Minister of Fine Arts, Director of 
Public Wurks. mJ Muster of rhe Revels. 
After rhe collapse of 11 Moras fortunes. 
Leonardo found new patrons in Caesar 
Borgia, the Pope, ;uid rhe French kings, 
Louis XII and FrancU I. ambitious rulers all 
Fhe pope* employed Leonardo, Botticelli, 


Alichebngthx, and many oEhcr leading art¬ 
ists in adorn the Vatican and to design the 
greai basilica of Sr. Peter's. 

The painters of Hie Renaissartoc again and 
sgain elv^c work *iri , Madonnas, the N.i- 
tiviiv* flit Crucilmnn, ansi all rhe Test of 
the [jrnnil Christirm rhemes. Bur the) irncr- 
preted them tn Their own individual \\xy> k 
realistically or piously. And the\ applied 
equal skill to scenes from classical mythol¬ 
ogy* portraits of their secular eonrempo- 
raricK and other subjects remote from the 
Christian tradition. The contrast between 
Hie sacred and the secular* however, was 
seldom clcar-cur In the PetuiUT Chapel at 
Florence* for example. Giotto placed around 
a religions fresco a border of medallions 
purr raying the leading members of the 
sponsoring family. Giotto's successors often 
introduced into a sacred painting the person 
who had commissioned it. and they so me¬ 
rit nes brought in the w hole furnilv i see the 
illustration on p. til) T 1'sually the patron 
assumed i duly reverent posture, hut there 
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wa$ often more Than n hint of the acumen 
jnd a mbit inn that find won him world) v 
success and permitted him tu alTnrd the lux* 
ury of commLaiorthy i work of art. It h 
hard to tell uhum mtb painting? were in¬ 
tended to honor more. God or the donor. 


^Expulsion t/f Adam and 
Evt from Eden^ 



Ambiguities aLso clouded the treatment of 
pagan and classical themes in the Rcnai^- 
since. W hen pain ten. depicted gods and 
goddess in a pm per classical setting, >nme- 
fintes in a proper pagan >tarc of undress, 
rise result w as seldom fully pagan. Fur ex¬ 
ample, there is nothing crude or carnal in 
the rxijEJudtc pointings of Botticelli f [445- 
ly TO>. Sell! another great figure in the ah 
most endless file of great Florentines But- 
ticdli painted the famous i'rimaver^ a pa- 
g£n allegory nf Spring. The tlgum in the 
Ei mxtLra are, frotii left to right. Mercury, 
rlu- messenger of the gods the light!) dad 
I hrec Graces; j mnre heavily draped 
\ runs, the goddess Florae bedecked with 
downs; and Spring herself* blown in hv 
The \\ or Wind- They all have tiny feet, all 
are slender. vonthliil, almost dainty, and 
man) 06 them lm r e a detached anti sweetly 
sad explosion. 

Indeed, ir may Ik; argued that Botticelli 
wav to paiming what the mystics of the 
PljioriiiC Vcadcmy were tn humaiitent He 
stills tu have moved in the circle of Fico 
della Mir undo la at Florence, and his painr- 
ing> often suggest pn aspiration to some 
lotry Ftaffmic realm, Einrricrili also felt the 
drive of religious emotion. He rallied co the 
urorming friar, Savonarola, w'ho briefly inn 
P ^sed a puritanical regime on Florence in 
the la re l-WG fsec below, p. 7\). And 
vUiun H:eymi;iirnla prescribed the homing of 
;i|l worldly "vmitici," so the itory h.is k r 

Jbiuicdh threw ..c of his paintings of 

nudes onto the flames . 

I he most significant cnmnhumr ro rhv 
advance nf painting technique* in the fif¬ 
teenth century was Masaccio ^ 1401-c, 
14 lb ) \ srudcnr nUi t of sculpture sin J archi- 
tccrure, Masaccio strove m create the im* 
press!on of three dimension* im the two- 
dimensional surface *d 'A picture In paint* 
mg the expulsion from the tuidcn of l .ikn. 
he convey ml the shame and the sorrow of 
\Jaio and Fvc Imth by (heir facial exprex- 
shuH and by the forlorn pnvuire of then 
hoJicv, He intensified the dramatic impact 
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of the scene by using Mimher color* appro¬ 
priate to the Tragedy, Anil he achieved a 
Ttuee-drmeivsiiin.il effect In employing hold 
contrasts of light and *hudmt on the bodies. 
Masaccio had the rare gift of stripping 3 
situation down to its essentials and concctt- 
frating upon them. 

Where Masaccio stressed human nature. 


other ,1 nnts strode for the more faithful 
representation of the OJtiiril environment. 
\ I iota n is r can identify the plants and flow¬ 
ers t n Botticelli^ Ib/wair rj. \K here Masac- 
l 4 o relied, as if were, on mass to achieve 
his artistic cifects. some of his contempo¬ 
raries and foilowers mmrd to line jnJ to 
color, Ucccltii tc-IJSW-I+TS> in his battle 
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scenes arranged soldiers mi knees ai the 
angles fh.it would I tor ere me rhe illusion of 
depth, Botticelli M as a superb ailurur, and 
such a painstaking d rant; hr shun that he 
seen is to have brushed in every single hair 
un a human head. 

Laniard 

Wwhthugdih Titian The mafeir 

trends mc 

Fmve been following in patronage* subject 
m a net. and technical proficiency reached 
a dfmiiS with Leonardo, Michelangelo, and 
Titian, Lermurdn d:i Vinci i 14J2-H19) hepr 
voluminous notebooks dqtading his theories; 
and activities. From Them comes this state¬ 
ment of his aesthetic ideals: 

. h . Since, »s vc know, painting embraces 
and cnntajffii uirhm ifsch . . . whatever can 
be comprehended by the eyes* n would seem 
tri mt Trraf he is hue a poof fttawtr who make* 
only a single figure well. 

For do you not see how- many and how 
varied are The -ictions which are performed by 
wn alone? Dm you nor see how mam differ 
mi kinds nf anbmh theft art. and also id trer^ 
and plants and fluw-entf What variety of hilly 


4 tui level places, of spring*, river^cities, public 
Ami private buikhngSL df instruments fitted for 
mans List; of divers cusninurs or namenTv ,md 
irts : —Things wh&di >bould hi rendered with 
u\]ua I facility and p^< he whoever you wish 
to coll a pabi it t . 

■r m * 

The tiamttr will pto<!igcc pictures of lirrle 
uierir if lit rakes the work* of others as his 
standard; bur if he wilJ apply himself ro learn 
fraiii tilt objects nf nature he will produce 
good results,* 

Leiuiardo foUowtd his own advice about 
studying nature afresh, limn bis ijnemivc 
stiujv of human aniumm lie drew up rules 
lor indicating die net intis nf human muscles 
and foj* establishing the proportions bet w een 
the pHim of the human bod\ , He investi- 
gated plants, anim.ik and the earth itself 
1 lie resnh may be observed in the picture 
of Leonardo's ilbsirjtcd on page 59, the 
Madonna (if the Rocks. The plants md 
dowers have the accuracy of plates in a 
rcxfhm>k The ailHJigtjneTir of the figures 
in a pyramid, the foreshortening of the 
iruis* flic Oneness of the hair, and the carc- 

■ /hf Vff/p^poh *s\ tJ •■njT.ii'j rh I'rfli'i, I dward 

MaeCtirdy. e*L (New York, tub, It. Z7& 
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fid painting of the folds in the draperies 
show Leonardo^ Lfiumcrriccjl sense jnJ his 
expen draughtsmanship, BevuuJ all thU. 
Leonardo quiet Is insists on fltc religion* 
beauty of the scene. as the angel f>m the 
right > ntppurr- the infant four* and ptunts 
r<> rht young St, John, kneeling revertmly. 

\H hile Leonardo got on rexsijnibh well 
with his patrons. the strung-mi ruled Michel¬ 
angelo Buunjrntti l 1475-15ft4) had verv 
pijor luck. Mr quarreled violently and re¬ 
peatedly with his most important bicker, 
tilt imperious and wrathful Pope Julius LI 
lulius needed ill his high-lmndedtica* to per¬ 
suade Ylichdangdii ro paint the ceiling erf 
the Serine Chapel. It vuis a prodigious piece 
>f work. The area rs approx irmirch four¬ 
teen yards by forty, and Michelangelo cov¬ 
ered it with Mi separate figures. He ex¬ 
ecuted tlie whole in the sprier of four vcars + 
working almost single-liandciL assisted only 
hv n plasterer and .1 colur-mixer, jmiruing 
Uncomfortably on his back atop a tcaffnld- 
itig, sum crime* nut hot he ring to descend for 
hrs night's resT, and arguing sttmully with 
the impatient pope, who dared to complain 
■if tiie painter's slow rate of progress. Im 
T hi- inassi re mid t rtak mg \ 1 1 chela ngd n 
boldly chose nut a simple subject bur 3 
scries of tiie grandest scenes from Lienesfe 
—the creation of die *1011 and moon, (usd 
hovering over the waters die creation of 
Adiqm aot! of Fat. the caring of the forbid¬ 
den fruit, and the expulsion from Paiadisc. 
1 htoughouE, ihe recurring forni i> that 
most appropriate to a great sculpt or-primer, 
the human nude, particularly the tunic. In 
■ his vasr gallery of nudes iii :ill types of 
pise-; Michtlnngth slimmed up nil dint 
Renaissance art had teamed about perspec¬ 
tive, anatomy, and motion. 

Both M Lt hd.initclo and Leonardo received 
their arristic training in Florence; rum wc 
eon it.- ihl j Uui,ij"sanec master who was iden¬ 
tified with Venice, I’irian (!4 TT ~I5"6) had 
in sonic respeerv the must remark* I ill' career 
°f any arriw in that remarkable age. He pro¬ 
duced cm average of p>ne picture 1 month sor 
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eighty years and in his nineties .still retained 
much of the skill of his prune, f'veil a par¬ 
tial listing uf the cummfa&bns he received 
underscore* again the wide range md ap- 
pv.i! <?r Renaissance pointing. Vr tlse stare 
of his career in Venire, Titian wa* hired 
to do frescoes fur the headquarters of the 
t icmran merchant colnny I hen he under¬ 
took portraits fur ndi merchants, altar- 
pieces and madonnas for churches and mon¬ 
asteries and a great barElc scene fur the 
palace of the Doge, Titian became so fa¬ 
mous that lie received offers from half the 
despot* of Irak* and crowned heads uf Eu- 
rope. The Halwhurg Emperor Charles V 
and Charles' son, Philip II of Spain, were 
lib patron*, 

firion transferred tn paint much of the 
lliiinbrjviiurc and pagCantn identified with 
Venice. Rich, mrcn.se colors, particularly 
red$ and purples, are his hallmark. And he 
accomplished \\ undent uf design ami ybar- 
M'.ti, rizatinu When he painted the Assump¬ 
tion nf iltc Virgin lor a plact high up in 4 
church, he distnitcd the figures so that they 
would seem right to the viewer* tic low aru! 
would at the name time direct their cye> 
upward. Hie Virgin herself wifi* a majestic 
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figure, useetiding to Heaven effortlessly. \ 
gallery of Titians portraits would make a 
splendid introduction w the liigh politics, 
and politician*. uf ihe sixteenth century 
There k Paul III. one of the lasr of the 
Renaissance popes. amhiriuiiv and mihorifa- 
tivc. And there is a emdptttert From the 
successful family of the deha Km ere. at 
once handsome and uom f cultivated and 
shrewd. Titian even accomplished the ar¬ 
tistic miracle of making the undistinguished- 
looMtlg denies V seem reasonably imperial 
luce illustration un p. 80) 

Northern 

European Painting The fame and 

influence of 

Titian and ninny other Italians reached far 
beyond Ttalv itself and helped to stimulate 
the tin veering of northern European paint¬ 
ing in the sixteenth century. This northern 
Renaissance was centered chiefly w« south* 
cm Germany anil in the Lou Countries. Irs 
leading amtft were Ajbrcdit Hurcr M4"|- 
152ft) artrl Han*. Holbein *4? L 

Germans both, and Pi ere r Breughel the 
Elder (e.H2fr15fl0J. who wa* horn near 
Brussels. 

The northern mists often shored Italinn 
todies in subject matter. Holbein executed 
handsome paintings and sketches of hk con¬ 
temporaries. notably Henry N HL the sec¬ 
ond Tudor king (see Hhistration un p. 12BL 
Differs realistic vet campossimiire purtmt 
uf his agod nrtd twimely mother might iL 
moHt Imve been taken fmm da Vinci's 
sketch hook. Purer. in Fact, toim clnsv to 
being rhe Leonardo of Germany He col¬ 
lected monkeys and fit her tropical speci- 
mens* painted the Virgin in rhe unusual 
pose of a Madnrma with Many Animals, 
and, in the dosing years of his career, wrote 
treatises on perspective ;tnd human propor¬ 
tions On the other hand. Purer also showed 
some of the differences between northern 
and Ratlin art He worked nut only with 


pan its but also with copper engraving and 
w oodcuts, which pcnmtred the reproduc¬ 
tion of drawings an many copies. These new 
techniques brought Thirer closer than any 
Italian to the rapidb expanding public of 
readers, they made him in effect the first 
artki in history to become a "bar-seller." 

Two other traits set northern pain ring 
3 part from Italian Breughel illustrated one 
of them in hk fondness for scenes nf peas¬ 
ant weddings, dances, iind festivals, executed 
with a Rabelaisian gusto. He also painted i 
senes uf lovely landscapes showing rhe cycle 
of farming activities during rhe various 
months uf the veir. Ikre Breughel was nut 
vtriving deliberately to be popular, as Purer 
sought popularity r through the mass produc¬ 
tion uf engraving* and woodcuts wealthy 
individuals commissioned most of Breughel's 
plebeian subjects 1 dstIy. murlicm -an re¬ 
tained the old medieval fascination with the 
monstrous and supernatural. Purer showed 
this Gothic strain in a senes of sixteen 
woodcuts depicting the Four Horsemen and 
the other grim marvels of the Apocalypse, 
in Breughel, the strain appears over and 
over. Hk Tower of Babel is si decayed sky¬ 
scraper. massive mA somewhat unclean. 
And hi* bizarre Battle of the Angels and 
the Demon* k full uf "things" whose near¬ 
est relatives populate the science fiction and 
thesurrealist an of rhe twentieth century— 
coarv-of-arms that actually fight, shellfish 
that flv, hybrids with msecr wings, arti¬ 
choke bodies* and flower heads* Most of 
these fantasies were designed to teach a 
moral lesson: thev were sen no ns in paint 
ur ink, almost as (fit Gothic cathedrals had 
been sermnm in srnjie- 


Sndptvre The sculptors 

of tile Renais¬ 
sance, like the pflintCR, took their an tiui 
of ihe church. Turned To classical models 
□nd secular themes* studied human anatomy, 
and experimented with new techniques. 
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Sicmc i*f thwe innuvtfiions stand forth 
dearly in the equestrian statue of General 
i lartcmiliira by Donatello tcdJNrt-hJrffi), a 
Florentine* and the earliest of the great 
names in Renaissance sculpture, The suh- 
jecr was secular: the general vtets a famous 
cunriprrifre of the Fifteenth century. The 
treatment was classical he was costumed as 
an ancient Roman and looked able to com¬ 
mand a crack leufjon. W hen PnnaieUo took 
sacred subjects* he approached these u!,t 
problems; ami rhenus in new u a vs. In a mas¬ 
terpiece like the of Mars' Magdalen, 

lie transcended literal realism and height¬ 
ened the dramatic and emotional effect hv 
exaggeration. A critic has called rhe saint 
“an emaciated monster.'* Emaciated the fig¬ 
ure certainly is. all sktn anJ be me* lank hair 
and ragged clothing; hut everything about 
it accents ihe vertical line and contribute 
fo its extraordinary gaunt and haggard tpial- 
itv Mary Magdalen ha saint who looks the 
part. 

I fall a century after Donatella the genius 
of Michelangelo hmughr sculpture to the 
highest summit it I uni reached since the days 
of the Greeks, perhaps the highest in the 
whole record caf the art. The mtm who 
painted the Sis tin c ceiling single-handed 
brought the same daring conceptions mi! 
concent rated energy |r. his sculptures Far!) 
in his career, the government of Florence 
offered him the esacring task of creating 
something hcdnriful from m ennmiou* 
chunk nf nurlilc thaf another artisr had 
already attempted in vain. I lc produced t 
co]n\*si1 siatue nf David* its ham-like hands 
>nd its tenst: and powerful muscles furnish- 
mg a great lesson in masculine nnafemn . In 
portraying the Virgin grieving over rhe 
dead Chris* (see illustration im p. M) r 
Michelangelo brilliantly solved Hie difficult 
technical problem nf posing a seated w oman 
w ith it corpse lying across her J*ji T and he 
triumphantly called utcniioii to his Feat 
by executing the work in highly polished 
marble. The face nf Mary is mrrtiwful vet 
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tumpuscti and younger than that i*r the 
dead C isnxt. She is l^hc eternal Virgin, 
MiettcUngeIn k% plained. and sn is always 
vftufhful and does nor grieve [>:issinnately 
mi tjrrhlv mother would. 

ATrbiuauK in 1 * 4fk - a * 

the 4gC M f 

seventy. Michdangek' dmuhkrtd «>ne more 
.irtinu' burden: he agreed to lie the chief 
iitchiiccr oi Sr Perer* \lichdiflgrin died 
king before the urcat Roman basilica wa* 
1‘injlJv completed in lrtld- and his snetCS- 
irif> altered ffiam of his details, But the 
great dnmi\ the key feature of the whole 
u mcrurti followed his. Iwtek design. St_ 
Plut\ ^iimsmnsi nf theeharacteriim^ that 
separate the architectural style of the Ren- 
aistonpe from the Gothic ni the High 
Middle Ages. Instead nf great vpire* flitd 
towers it ha» MiehehngeJoS dome, which 
Hsft 4Ji feet above rhe floor bdftu'i yet is 
dwarfed iti mass fiy the immense building 
underneath, Gothic structures, with their 
gi'eat windows pointed arches, and high- 
flung s ifcilr-, create -in impression of si rain 
Jnil instability. St* Peters, on the other 
ha mb with its round arches, heavier wa\h. 
mid smut columns, seetm m has* been htiilt 
fnr eternity. 

Si, liters also has the lynttnttry so ad¬ 
mired h\ Renaissance builders, every tiring 
alums it firs into d tidy gCOtricmcid piitfem, 

I lie balanced character of the whole edifice 
is enhanced l>\ the magnificent pair of iden¬ 
tical curving enkmnudes which were built 
m the varlv seventeenrb eentur)' in the great 
h|uhtc outside she basilica HI 111 which sweep 
the eye ot the approaching visitor stiAigltt 
to the church of the pop* himself, Hie 
ifctmecfe of the Rctiaisv.inct 1 thus, intor- 
pu rated muny dements used fifteen hundred 
and mure vesrs earlier in the building-- of 

M t c h et j n % r t n m 
m St. Pe*nf>, 


cLtcsical antiquity—dflm& autumns, round 
,iiches. gcnuietticfll svntmetrv They seldom 

ciipivd ,i clavdcnil building outright, houever, 
ivhut they n£*Uy admired was the nvcr-ril 
conception nf classical architecture* it* 
grandeur, in balance, its huge dimension* 
The [oral architectural record of the 
Renaissance includes a large number of 
paluces, chateaux, villas* and other purely 
secular buildings. 1 his conspicuous display' 
of xiPiiIdlv wealth was partly a matter of 
iht- decline: id medie\al Vihifcs and <he rise 
of ? ecuhr pride But it v;rt iko j rimplc 
question of economics and security l he 
expansion nf lntstne» gave private htdivid- 
iinis rhe TTioney to finance the conximction 
of tavfch residences, The gradual gWWth of 
effective government meant that. even in 
rhe country, it mart's ftomc could be a show* 
pliiec and oo longer had to he. quite Hrcrally. 
his civile, 

hi the Italian countryside elaborate sym¬ 
metrical villus began to appear lit, \ enice 
prtlnct> lined the CrailU Canid, the chief 
rhiimu^hfarc. almost sulidly from mic end 
rc» the other. T he side and design nf the 

Renaissance pnfitces thoroughly ex pressed 
rite prevailing tasre far rhe mommtouaL 
Thc Pirn PaJictv erected an fifteenth-ccn- 
rtin Fturence by a milfionaire rival of the 
Medici was -T? feet long -ind 114 feer high. 
■Vichircets relieved the niurmtonoiis regular- 
it v such I ini Id jugs by dreorjf-ive devices 
Hke pillars, piljsiei-, and o-miccs mid tiy 
mine ,i different finish uf 'cortc for Caerh 
*tut\, wifih rite mughrsr n rhe borrom. 

I he fame nf Italian builders vwn spread 
fhropghcmr Furopc, even to dbtatir Mos¬ 
cow. m here Italian experts supervised the 
reminding of tUc Ivremlin. Must muntrics 
did nol just copv the Italian st) ie bur 
gmfred tr onto the older name arefurccrure 
I he resulting compound produced some 
vcr% smkLnj: buildings, particukirlv rlie 
yreat chafeaux of central France, The 
"chateau country' 1 ol the Loire Valiev con- 
rainv perhaps rhe nu n graceful and elegant 
private residences ever vonstrvietcd. The 
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wurfid combination of elements the 
Gothic church, the feudal cn^le, *nd the 
Italian piitsct gives rhesw du torn' the magic 
and The unreal in - nf building* in a fairy Mlc, 


jWwjiV The strut™ re 

of music is of- 

ten called architectural. A musical tmnpo- 
sitinn. like 4 building, In* iti basic skeleton 
or form, its over-all Euic. ami also 1*5 
rict decorations and emlKlibbnicra^ In the 
Middle sacred musk had achieved 

very complex ami dulmratt i^mhiuiukns 
01 jtrmi, liiic f and dccnfaiimi I lie center of 
tills Gothic music \\\i\ northern France nul 
rhe Imw Countries, By the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury r French and Flemish muskifliTC wert 
jnuVrievmg tn Italy. where a ctauhk set of 
influences caiuc ihtt> play 1 l?e northerners 
fonk tip the vtrnpk tuneful mdudietof folk 
H mys and .Umeev, ihc SeuLijuv^ m rum. added 


a stTiini of Gothic complexity M th* austere 
plain-sons Thai had lung l*eeO live imumtay 
ii l their saenrd nuisic 1 he end-product of 
thi> irULTJcttim was itic tieauriful s^nto 
music of the Italian composer. Pllestrin* 
fcJ 525-1 J941, ar once intriente in the 
nnithem manner and devout in the Italian. 

\1 lisle w iis pmbablv affected less than 
iht other .in^ hy the secularism ittid the tu- 
dbidraalsstn of the Renaissance ^ ct the com- 
jmimtiv and poif^niicri of music showed the 
experimental lient of the Renak*arice t hey 
developed (if a in purred new mstrmtKTits— 

the violin, double-bass; and harpichnflfc the 
urirffli. wiih a goinlk Complement of key* 
boards, pt lIiIv, ind stops; .md the Icectlc* 
drum* which wa* adopted from the Polish 
army. The retinue of musiciam became a 
fixture of conn life, with tht Duke* nt 
fitir^undv, Philip flic G«md jiuI Charles the 
Bold lidding tin wa\ Gistlgliimc. ari Ital- 
mu authont) on etiquette, thought music 
proper inr even social station: 
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Wc niiV wc it used in the hoLv Temples to 
render laud uni rhanks unto find, and if is a 
credible in arte r chat He huh given it 

Lintn us fur a most *wecf tighttilling of mi: 
TTiV-aiU -ml veiAficiitju So ihai mam time* the 
iMiistrnmv litorers in rhe lieIdi* in the heat or 
rhe sun, beguile their pain with nnlc md 
narieriikc singing. With thU the unmannerly 
eoiimmvoman, diar 4ri«ih before iky mw **i 


sleep m spin ami card, defendeth licnelf am! 
■yiakifh her labor pleasant. Thb is the m«s* 
vweet posimie .if ter rain. wind. jiuJ tempest 
Ufit" i he miserable: tianncr^ ith thi* do The 
w tan pilgrims cmnfnn riicimtfvti in their 
TniMbleMime and Img voyage*,* 


f CiUigJ hu«. Tiff Coorfirfp T- Hoby. iraai^ 
tntid&rnited (1W>7 /k 77. 


VI: Scima 


Science k a Held nf human en¬ 
deavor where the Cent! "Renaissance" mwsi 
[>c used M ith special caution, V great up- 
Mirge nf sckmitic activity did conn; inc-uh 
modem history* but tr came in the seven¬ 
teenth century when the tlenais>iince Had 
mn its course jwc Chapter \ H. In the 
Instilrv of science, the fifteenth inJ sis- 
irccnih centuries were largely m nine of prep- 
aratiurt. Scientists absorbed and digested the 
Imdv of knowledge handed down in them 
from the Middle Ages, Pa cntlci/iug and 
iiiodifving the curlier work the) prepared 
l he way for later achievements 
Leonardo da Vinci is a good example nt 
both the shortcomings and the achieve- 
menrs of Renaissance science, On the «mc 
hand, lie rook notes in a random manner, 
ipiire time lent ideally, and m a left handed 
"mirror writing/ which must lie held tip to 
a mirror to he read He kept his famous 
nuichtmk^ .is secret a-s a diary. In short, he 
did not have the modem scientist s interest 
in ihe syuemaric cataloguing of nhstrva- 
Turns and the frequent publication nf find¬ 
ings nnd speculations. On the other hand. 
I xnnardu did have the m it scientist * 
passion for investigation. AY irness his en¬ 
gross aiL* concern xh. ith anatomy and pro¬ 
portion. \\ ith almost everything about tmn 
and nature. 1 le had a real genius for inven¬ 
tion. He perfected or pro jeered pumps, 
lathes, war-machines* Hying tnsiehines. and 
many other instruments and contraptions. 
Ftnallv; Leonardo contributed to the major 


areas of Renaissance scientific activity-- 
icchnolouv -ind invention, an am in y and 
medicine—with the ««nc exception of 
rnmomy. Our survey of Rcatvtssancr science 
uitl l>e centered fin ihrsc areas, beginning 
with technology and invention. 

In these applied sciences, it is difficult to 
settle on a few outstanding names. For 
instance, Gutenberg, the supposed inventor 
of movable type* ha> lwcomc the focus of 
a scholarly controversy that lias largely 
‘"debunked" hh old heroic reputaiion. l he 
revolution in Shrink production began, w hen 
medieval Furnpeuns imported paper from 
China and found it to be cheaper than the 
lambskin or sheepskin previously used by 
copyists. The next step earner when cn 
gravers, pioneering in the method*, tarer 
used by l)urer T made woodcut* or copper 
plates that could produce mmy copies of 
rhe Mint drawing. Then sentences were 
added to the cuts or platen explaining the 
sketches. Finally, almost certainly in Ger¬ 
many m rhe iWs* Gutenberg or urnieonc 
else devised movable type. Fach piece of 
type was simple a minute hit of engraving; 
it could he combined wirh other pieces to 
form words, sentences, n whole page, and 
then salvaged to be used over and over 
a^ain. Everywhere the printing press 
suddenly made literal me available to targe 
numbers of people who could never have 
afforded hind-copied manuscripts. Without 
The perfecting of priming* Erasrttu*. might 
mir have he come ihe acknowledged arbiter 
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of European lerrcrx Without it* l.vithcr 
could rust have secured rhe rapid dkttfbu* 
tion of his .mtihffiipjl tracts and the Protest* 
ant Kcforniatkin might nut have shaken 
Christian F.nrnpc to ir^ ftmndarinn*- 

Warn other inventions and innovations 
nhimatek netted an influence nl compar¬ 
able magnitude. GunjHiwdcr for example, 
dso brought from Osina to iiicdievat 
l iimpt. w asuaed in the fighting of the carl\ 
I4fju’ii, nnrablv the later campaigns of the 
Hundred Vests* War. Hie long, slow 
improvement of firearms and artillery 
doomed both the ft tula] knight and the 
fetul.il crtsrlc, fur both w ere vulnerable rn 
the iten weapons, Jn navigation. the V«mt> 
bftfU designed swift and relative !\ rapacious 
yallcv^ capable uf titling in the Atlantic, 
Important aids to navigation came into 
general use, pa men lark the magnetic 
C< mu pass ami relatively accurate sailing 
chans, By the Hose of tin- fifteenth century, 
Europeans possessed rhe equipment needed 
for the oncoming age of world discovery 
arid cinphfC-lmilding. 

Medical knowledge advanced very tin* 
evenly during the Renaissance, FhOtigli 
anatomical Indies moved .ilie.uk the prac¬ 
tical application of this know ledge to suffer¬ 
ing hmnnnin Sagged, often verv liadly. 
Many so-called phyniciuns were immglu 
quack*; many teacher? of medicine simply 
repeated for their elates ancient Roman 
demiin&tratinm with mu attempting to test 
the validity of rhe findings. The physicians 
ind scholars associated with the University 
of 1*adlia in Italy, however, ccinsrituted a 
siriking exception to tlie prevailing custom 
of accepting authorities liuquesriotiinglv. 

\n 1537, a young Belgian named Vcmiius 
(IS 14-154+) n*nk a teaching post at Padua* 
In 1545. he published f)v Ihtmjtm ( <*rparh 
Falmra {Concerning the Structure of the 
Human Bodyh In this great muomkal 
studv \ oaliiis largely cun firmed the teach¬ 
ings of older authorities, but he akn 
pointed out ’.onit of their shortcomings. 
He prepared ihe work wirb admirable con¬ 


cern for accuracy and derail* and rhe didxh- 
rare vvortdcttts t^eablijihcd i new standard of 
excellence in scientific iShist r,irion, 

t he vear I54J was a landmark in the 
History of scientific publican mi- Not only 
did it mark the appearance of Vessluis 
treatise, it was also the veir in which 
Copernicus launched modern :Htrononiical 
studies with /)c RtvoUitU*mbus Qrhjwu 
(lochsthwt (Concerning the Revolutions of 
Heavenly Bodies). Nicholas Gipcmicm 
, 147^-1543) furnishes still another example 
of Renaissance yersutility. horn in Poland* 
of Geimati evmcrism. he studied law and 
medicine at Padua and other Italian univer¬ 
sities, spent thirty years as cation of a cathe¬ 
dra! near Danzig* and made 1 d* real career in 
mathematics ami astronomy His scientific 
work led him to attack the traditional hy¬ 
pothesis of rhe j*e&G*ntric i earth-centered) 
universe derived from Pioleim and other 
astronomers of antiquity* In ir> place* lie 
advanced the moluthmary new hypothesis 
of the krhoawirir rsun-centered) universe. 

The concept of rhe geocentric uni verse 
generally accepted m the sixteenth century 
i lie hided an elaborate system uf spheres. 

\round 11le stationjp. earth there revolved 
some eighty spheres cadi, as it were, a 
separate sky containing uirnc of rhe 
heavenly budic-v. each moving on an invisible 
circular pill* each transparent ms that we 
mnrrak could *ee rtie spheres Ijcvnmi it ihh 
imaginative arul symmetrical picture of the 
universe had dread) come under .itrack 
before rhe nmc of Copernicus* Now and 
again scicutises had had Trouble making ii 
agree with the observable behavior of 
hca v cnl v bodies. Cope rn tens a pparencly 
used both these earlier criticisms and Ills 
own computations in arriving it the helio¬ 
centric concept. 

Once Copernicus had made ihc sun and 
rhe earth exchange roles, hU universe rc^ 
rail ltd many Ptolemaic characteristics. U\ 
heavens were still filled wills spheres re* 
solving along rheir in visible orbits. Only 
they now moved about a statin nan sun. 
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jutted of the st.ition:irv earth, and Copemt- 
c;tn aitronotny retjuiretJ nniv thirty -four 
of them, not eighty. The revotorion in 
istrtinnmv licunfi bv Cuptncciis ilitl not 
rCl1[ ;h its culmmnrinta for .1 hundred and fifty 
years. Hit ^irriih- nrinrs nf Copernicus hm) 
in yield to elliptical orbits; the sdicme of 


thirty-four tftlicrt' lutl to lie modified; and 
a theory captaining the I frees that fccp r 
the universe luge rher had to he put f«>ru Jrd. 
Xml all these dcvtlopmenrs had t<> jm ait the 
tjeTiiiis iif Gslilto and \tninii, and 'he 
detailed observations th.tr were made pos¬ 
sible with the invention of the tdcseope. 


VII: Religion 

By the time Cape micas pub¬ 
lished* Christianity wm split into the war¬ 
ring factions nf Catholic tfid Protestant. 

1 liis ffrcit rclitji^n> crisis wits the fiuigro^ tl* 
of the unresolved religious problems *e- 
cnmpsmyitig rhe Renaissance* 1he Refills- 
sauce might never have led to the Protestant 
Reformation it the Catholic Church nf rht 
t400 s md early HGiT l s had been relatively 
Strang and healthy. relatively free of cor¬ 
ruption. Pur. except in Spain, the Church 
was nowhere strong nr healthy 1 he am- 
hirhMb popes of the Renaissance did little 
to restore to the Church the prestige and 
power it had lost in the Babylonian. 
Captivity and the Great Schism. Powerful 
monarchy mean rime, had profited by eccle¬ 
siastical weakness to redefine iVie relations of 
Church and State* and always on Terms 
advantageous tu flic letter, as in rhe Prag- 
jii.uic Sanciiim of Tin urges. Meantime. also, 
ihe Church had been obliged to contend 
with movement* aiming at its reform, 
movements that w ere revolutionary 1 in then 
implitnritmiv \t the top there was rhe Con¬ 
ciliar Movement of the early fifteenth cen¬ 
tury* which vainly attempted u* replace 
papal absolutism with a kind of enfiwim- 
tinnat monarchy: further down, m the 
roots, were the movements associated with 
John Widif and John Hus, 

Wjelif, an Oxford scholar who died in 
I 3H4, advocated a church wirhnur property 
in the spirit of the curly Christians: he called, 
too, for ihe abolition or weakening of many 
of the functions of the priest He and Ids 


followers were revp^sible for the prepara- 
liiin .md ciixulfltitin nf an English transition 

nf rhe Bible—a significant innafice of the 
growing strength of the vernacular and of 
nation dliun in fmitTcenth-eenmry England 
Widtfs views were heretical, fur the 
Church had long insisted that the priesr w a* 
t lit' indispensable intermediary' between man 
jnd God, and that ihe Bibk should remain 
in its Latin version, die famous \ ulgate. 
'('he ferment begun by Wicllf boiled over in 
rhe English PfcaaftnC* 1 Revolt of M^b I he 
rebels were protesting against royal tsiva- 
rum and against the surviving remnants nf 
serfdom, hut one of their chief turgets was 
clerical wealth* Although rhe forces of the 
English monarchy suppressed rhe Peasants* 
Rev air wirh great severity* ihe octcfclcri- 
ealisitn nf rhe movement lived on. 

John Hu* who attstortwd 

Widif> doctrines when lie \s r, JS studying ^ 
Oxford, lived in Bohemia* rhe western 
province nf modem Cjcccho^lovakw. I he 
1 tu-ssite movement which he led WtoE a com* 
pound of religious and social .urns, with a 
btnint; component nf Oei’h natmndism 
Hus w an red to end many clerical abuses, 
Ufttablv tlic domination of the Church in 
lbihernia by German prelates. He himself 
w as condemned as a heretic by the Church 
Council meering at Constance m 1413 and 
w ;ls burnt at rhe stake 1 l\s heresy. however, 
was merely driven underground to emerge 
once more in the age of rhe Program 
Re formation. 

Few critics of the Church in the days of 
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humanism carried iheir attacks as far as 
Wiclif and Hus bad earned theirs Most 
critics simply cried ih st against those cleric* 
w ho nhviniislt fell dion **f the ideals that 
they hud Mikmnh vowed to observe. The 
tone of the Renaissance wav often mrielcri- 
e.il hut seldom anri-Chriviiosi. If we look 
back fiver the varied ispfrets nf Reruns*,ince 
civilizacnm, we rind a good deal that can at 
least be reconciled to Oirkt unity. com- 
parativclv little that cannot. \imir;ilk\ the 

miccriidbm, the sctf-indulgcncc, and the 
power puli ties of the Renaissance could 
become truly anti-Christian is' they were 
carried hi extrensev. Only rhe most rutblctor 
ftindnifitri of politics at id business. men 
like the Fuggers nnJ Caesar Borgia. reached 
the extreme, and even they ten mined nomi¬ 
nal Christians. Perhaps Hoccacdo and Rab¬ 
elais were nt bottom authentic enemies of 
the Christian spirit. Vet much of the fun 
in the tirtJnwran and in the adventures of 
Gargamua and Fintagrud cntue> from the 
mocking of clerical misheliavior, which wa% 
certninh a jsr<i|>cr object of varire. In any 
case, uuwt human Kn did Tint scoff ar es- 
■icnTisd Christian values; Pico and Frasmu> 
proposed to enrich nr purify Christianity, 
not to subvert it. 

In riie re lie eh us crisis r iccrompanving rhe 
Renaissance the Clmrdi was m some extent 
the innoccnr victim of great secular forces 
operating beyond its control. bur it sulTered 
in much greater measure from its own short* 
coEtiifigs. From top to bottom. the Renais¬ 
sance Church exhibited a km moral tone. 
Pope Si ictus IV lT 47M4K4>. for example, 
tuiih for the Vatican the Swine Chapel 
which hears hi*. name, otherwise he used 
mi At of his power u* promote the fnmtncs 
nf hi* hruc fa mill of nephews and nieces; 
Julius II (IfDl-lJUh a nephew of Sixtus 
IV. Undertook wirb ferocious energy wars, 
political expansion, JOil artistic patronage. 
Inn nor the full execution of his ecclesi¬ 
astical duties. Leo X f HI?-1521 h The son of 
Lorim/u dc Medici, transplanted to Rome 


some of the cultivated humanism of the 
Platonic Academy* hut he* ton. showed 
want awareuc^ of the fact that lie w as the 
Vicar of Christ. 

The modem world owes ro rhe patronage 
nf the Renaissance popev the Vatican 
I ibrsry. the ceiling of tlie Sistine Chapel, 
and the Basilica of St Peter. The debt is a 
large one. Yet the Roman Cathnhc Church 
might still tic catholic in face ax wdl as m 
name if these condottteri ami connoisseurs 
b.id not been elected e<i the Sec of Peter. 
Lftcir magnilicence cost immense sums of 
money and increased the burden of ecclexi- 
j.srical taxation, jnd w irh if increased the re 
sentmlftt that higher taxes Usually arouse. 
1'heir indifference to their spiritual 
functions enfeebled rive Church at a time 
w hen ir needed Him and dedicated Control 

Further down the clerical hierarchy,cun- 
dkicms were little better. Many bishops— 
following wood medieval precedent, ir must 
be admitted—behaved as statesmen, not 
churchmen, Prices were often illiterate and 
tin educated, ami sometimes immoral, too, 
ipuic unfitted to exercise their parochial 
duties. Some <if the monks; and friars on 
university faculties hardly ijunlilied as 
teachers; they sought mainly to frustrate 
the new humanist studies ! hat miglu have 
revitalized rhe intellectual life of the clergy. 

Honorable exceptions ip the prevailing 
backwardness arid laxity nf the clergy 
existed, but they were stilt only exceptions 
and did nut exert a wide influence. The 
Brethren of die Common Life, founded in 
rhe Low Countries about revivified 

rbc high Christian ideal of service. This 
mis i n -mm ifiasi ic * i rga n iasii f it tn, pa ft k ct >i 11 - 
pnsed nf laymen, carried on cducmiurul and 
charitable works, its in (hit net, how ever* did 
mix extend much beyond the Low' Countries 
In the secular hierarchy, where rhe bishops 
exerted monarchical authority over priests 
and the pope over all. sc rimss-minded cleric* 
w an fed to increase the powers nf represents 
iivc councils Bui their attempts failed tu 
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overcome the papal oppuiitioii Hull had 
defeated ihe earlier Conciliar Movement. 
The most rurtmktir «F Hie reforming 
currents, finally. Hie one *er in nwinn by 
Savonarola, had ihe shortest course* 
Savonarola 11472*4 4W) preached in Uw 
eery capital of ReruissatKC cultwc* Flor¬ 
ence .mil demanded sweeping changes in 
Christian behavior. \ Dominican friar, he 
won the fa\oi yf the Medici through thu 
influence of Pico della Miiwdnli; hi* dm 
quent ^enttons and repined gift of pre- 
dieting future event* soon made him Hie 
must popular preacher in Florence. Savona¬ 
rola spared no clerics in his strictures on un¬ 
christian conduct! 

V* in. Christians shnufcrl trlwavs have the f *os- 

[ifl w irh you. 1 do not mean the hindiT, In it the 
spirit* for if you dn not possess the ‘'pirif of 
gmcc and yet carry with you the w hnL 1 book* 
uf what ad vantage is it to vemr And agon, all 
the more foolish :ltc the> who e»*y round 
chtir necks Breviaries, note*, tracts oui u fif¬ 
ing*, until thc> l«fll like pedlars going rb a 
bir- Charfcy does nor consist in the writing of 
papers. 11 k true books of t hri*r are die Apos¬ 
tles and >abits. and true reading consists in 
iiniraring the it live*.. But in these days Mien ure 
like hooks made by the Devil. \ hc> s\K*k 
against pride and anibiriun and ycl they are 
fnimnscd in them up to their eyc^ 1 hey 
preach chastity ami maintain ciPitcubinn. fhey 
enjoin fating and partake of >pkndiii feasts. 
. , . Only look to-day at the preknee I hey 
.ire tied to earthly vanities. They hot ihutii. 
Idle vote of sou]v i* m« lunger their chief con¬ 


cern - In the Primitive Church rbc choL 
kc> wm made of wood and the prekrtrs of 
gold — fivtky—chalices of gold, prelates of 
u mill!* 

SavtiTiamb pmculttty abniniiuted 
Mcxiiiilir VI, whom lie emsed rur “a 
itayil” presiding nver what lie labeled a 
"harhit Church 

In the political confusaoti rciuhing from 
the death of I jiFttijfti the Magnificent 
(1492), Savopirala rapidly gained power 
.uiJ pxfstigc, He attractcd main cntlutsi^tic 
supporters, among them Rotiicclli and Me- 
cht'lisngelo. Hy 1497, he wasvirtually dic¬ 
tator of Florence and organized troops of 
hoy> and girls to tour the city, collect all 
“vamric*," from cosmetics m "pagan” books 
and paintings* am! hum them mi public bon¬ 
fires This high pitch of puriiiiriwn umiM 
mu be sustained for long, however. Savona- 
rula was excumnmnicared by Alexander \ I 
and condemned for heresy: on May -?• 
t49>i. he was handed ami his body w as burnt 
Savonarola pcfMted not only at the hands 
of hh enemies but aU*> by his nu n un¬ 
compromising violence. Like must extreme 
puritans, lie was more a fanatic Than a saint, 
he \\ as in a sense mo unworldly to survive. 
Bur rhe Church ihar he sought m cleanse 
was ton worldly to survive without mulct- 
t»oing Hie ma)nr crisis of the Reformation. 

* Qmrtt-J by Pk-re VlneuLdtk SjvomtvU \ Vcw 
York. 19)0). flO-AI- 


VIII: Conclusion: The Remussattre Style 


H e have dhcii^cd the Rctusis* 
sauce m terms of its complexity and Hie 
versatility of us great men. To seek a dis¬ 
tinctive Rtrruiissance '%!yh\" then, may 
seem absurd. Neither one single masterpiece 
nor tine single person svas fully 'hypicsd 
of the Rcrniissaiicc; and yet there is 
something about them all that places them 


apart from the great works and great figures 
nf other in history. That something h 
presented moat sympathetically and dis- 
armingly in a dialogue published in If2S p 
Tbt Cnurtirr by CastigRone, 

\ good solid book of etiquette someriines 
reveals much about a whole way of life. 
Cistihone begins his delineation «>i the idcil 
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courtier with a group of toil v differing very 
ill tic from I hose commended in the pi.) dim 
of medieval chivalry: 

1 will have this mir Counter to hi: a genrk- 
riinr tn ki n isnh nf wwj hi pi ise. i nr ir iv a 
gititt dijl dhprais* for him shot is not 
bom a E^ntteniEifi to tail in the acis of virtue 
than for a gentleman 

I will hue* him by nature t«« have not only 
a wit and a comely fjisfw of person and euwi- 
tenaneu. hut ako 4 ct-fuiti grace, arid, is they 
say, i hue. that shall snake him at the lirsc 

sighc acceptable and loving unto who sri lie- 
holrfeih him. 

li judge the print]pal and rrue prufcsvim of 
a Courtier ought to Ik in tents q| arm** the 
which above all I will liave him to piroetlw 
lively/ 

With Gwriglteme* however, chit din is 
reiirattled by the Rcrin Evince Sense of 
balance and grasp of rcaliEv. In love, the 
perfect gentleman should adore in fcis lady 
"no less the beturv of the mind than of the 
bndv," In duds mid tiriva.te quarrek, he 
should be fur more moderate thm the mcdL 
evil knight was ever supposed to be. lie 
should excel in sport, like she knight of ntd* 
shtmld Iniitt, wrestk% vwbn* *'pJay at tennk ’ 

1 hen, again* ihstigliriiic M»uilds the note of 

balance: 

Therefore will I have our Coumcr to di> 
iL'csid many times To mure easy 4ml pkauHH 
evert'1st'- \nd to avoid crivv and to k._«_|;> com¬ 
pany pleasant k with ever* man, lei him d'« 
whatsoever other men dn P i 

The courtier should also receive a good 

education 

. „ . in those studies which they call Human¬ 
ity, :md ro have not sink rbv uniters* a riding ol 
the Ijlin Tongue, hist a ho of rite tireck, Iv- 
viiiM of the turns and sundry tbinps that vriih 
great c.xechenev are wrinert in ii I at him 
much uternse himself in puet% .mil no Icns m 
orators =rnl lihniringrjpihtrv .irid ;i5- - m writ¬ 
ing hurli rhyme arid prose. uud c&ptculLy in 
this bur vulgar tongue/* 

* \iljpted fmtn Ciriiglione, Tht fo&rrfcr, T- 
HotsVi turns.* tnadmiriad (IWk 21, 25, y P . 

+ flk t IF 
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Here Ca.'iriglionc is nos riinpU writing a 
manual of good manners hi is advancing 
the celebrated Ucnaksarcte concept of the 
"unis cml tmn/' the w ell -n hi nded iiuB- 
viduat skilled m all human pursuits. 

I niqljv, when Casnghonc praises beauty, 
lie is putting mtu words, if anyone did, 
the sty 1c of the Rciuiissuncc: 

Behold the state of this gre.it engine of die 
world, which (irid created for the health and 
mtrvarion of every tiling tint was made Hit 
cavtn murid U&xt with wi many heavenly 
lights and in the middle die l -irtli environed 
with the eh menu mu| upheld with the very 
weight of rise Ik . . These Tilings naming 

riifintfcLvry have such fttree In the knitting 
togcrhrr uf us order s-t. itece^n-iLy 1rutned 
ibat H atli r] re ring them anv oni jut, they 
shin ild aJ! be Jix^cd M\d I he world won Id de¬ 
cay - They have ako such beauty and Cornell- 
iw^ ihat ill the W r it* men lw\*- cm not isuaginie 
a tuofL hcAimhi] matter. 

11 link now. of rhe shape of man, which may 
he called a little world* in \s Horn every pared 
rtf Jii-- binjy is seen to in ncccsvarilv framed 
bv irr and nor h\ bap. and then the form 
altogether mr^r beautiful. (.cave Nature, 
and come to art. . .. . Pillars ami great beams 
uphold High InjildiniH arid palace*, arid yet 
arc tbts mt less pleasure fill until the eves of 
rhe beholders than prnfirahle m rhe buildings. 

. Elcddes other things. Therefore, lr giverh 
i cri'.ir prake ni the u. ■►rid in ^aying that ir is 
Uciutiful. It i- praised io yn ing the tn^iutiliil 
heaven* beautiful earth* bwiodfiil sca+ l>eauti- 
iu\ rivers, tiviuirifnl wriodm trees, gardens, 
heiUtifriL ciiii^i beiuarifnl churches, lmuse%. 
Aniitci In cuflchisiciil* rhis. comely jjuI lioly 
locality is a wondrous ^rttirig out of every¬ 
thing. ^nd ir may he KiriJ that gtitrf and 
In^utHul lie after a -orr one w:lf thing. . - / 

\ medieval uum might also have coupled 
the good .uu! the hu;iutUid, hut he would 
have streamed the go^d. flic mvsTci'imis ways 
in u hk-li ( h^il led ttiuu to riphicmisrU'ss. 
Casttgliont retried to take Cind and religion 
rather tor granted. Mcdievil man had hast a 
vision of t jimf-v world, I he -iyc of Leonardo 
find of Inmianisni* winch t'Astiglinnc in¬ 
ter preccit st> eloquently^ hid a visimi nf 
nature^ world and nun s world. 
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Ri jdhig Suggjtfti&ns on the Retmssmi# 


Gcrntji Aci-fitotm 


l p. CUclMit-y* Hii- fJ-rLW of p Xv- trj, 
i \ V H trpLr. t IJ ^' And M. 

H'.vr/J *>i Humtnirtis. HS$ 4 ft 7 rNAV H«per 
10 K> Twd voHintw in Thr bimirtwt Kin of Mod¬ 
ern r m ,p vci*Ll'« edited by w. I. r.,«ti. 
ninmluttiFrv aowuna and tin nr wU 


raphie*. 

V\ k. Fcrnwsntt, The Rtwutnee NA 
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The Protestant 
Reformation 


/: Protestant Origins—Luther 


In ijuf usual istbcitift breaking 
hlsitiry up into periods the Renaissance aiui 
the Reformation are clinch linked, and are 
sometime* muck t-i appear tnutiifesrariutw m( 
some common spirit, such as i individual 
freedrmii dcmujcnicy* nunkrnii v tho 

are unquestionably related. Certain!y in lime 
thev are roughly contemporary, though in 
space Protestantism never really u^t a foot¬ 
hold in the Mediterranean lands rliat were 
so important to the Renaissance. 1 brough 
humanists like Ktuamiu the uvo movements 


meet, On rhe whole, it will itmke for dearer 
chinking if we mnsulcr the two movements 
,:s concerned with quite different vis peels of 
turn's cultural life. the Renaissance with the 
am of living well, the Reformation with 
the problems of living ns God wishes men 
la live. The thinkers and artists of the Ren- 
Usance were not for the most purr ann- 
Christian, ur even non- Christian. hm then 
interests ai> Renaissance men were at least 
rffltgtffrij/ Tii the ventral themes of Christi¬ 
anity. Thi» b rnic even of rhe tigures thar 
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lint, tht two mcivcjrittm together, men like 
Juu5inus and nth it UirUti&i* hum-trusts. I he 
Pfote^Tante, however, w ire centrally con 
ccmcd with the nnriculmis rule of God on 
earth, and their Puritanical wing simple 
relumed to penult the devotion to the am 
that was so central to rite RutiLsaiiee, 


Lather and the 

Ninety-Five limes the begin¬ 
ning of the 

Reformation can tie precise lv flared, in the 
sense that i 'Trigger event" like a Uartlc can 
he >atd to \>cpn i war. I he beginning ts 
October Jl, I > 1 w hen the Atigostinian 
uimik Martin Lurher nailed bis Niticiv Fii e 
Hicscs to The Jour of tfic conn church at 
Wittenberg m the German state of Saxon v. 
The actual term "protestum dates from 
April 10, 1 529* when a group of German 
princes profiling ! uthefian doctrines 
MdgVtl j formal protest 41 flic Diet of Spirit 
Against the anniihiiefii nf m earlier imperint 
decree. Tfiift decree had promised that a 


general council W*mld consider the w hole 
probh iti t h d t I mhers ictiviho hud sci. 

Martin Luther (546j„ who began 
Hie PrQTejmnr Revolt, was a professor" of 
l 3iv 1 a 1 e r> at the L-imeisin of Wirrcnberi;. 
I Ih parents were peasant; liis father be¬ 
came 4 miner am) in time i prosperous in¬ 
vestor in 1 mining enterprise, tie seni 
March* ic« stud) law, bm in Mfri the 
young non hid a shattering experience. 
< dught in n severe Thunderstorm* the 
terrified Luther pnived m Splint Anne for 
help and pledged himself to become a nmriL 
lie joined the order nf Auffusdnhn cun mis 
in fulfillment of hte pledge and Hien win 
foLuid hmuclf in a major personal religious 
ctisUiv 

The spirirttijl experiences nf Luther inevt- 
rahly took different to historians and hi- 
ographerv of different times and faiths, l ie 
w as ccrtiiinly n man capable nf intense moral 
indignation. and he was prubabU a nun 
afflicted in his early matuntv In painful 
doubts shout Ms personal ialv.it ion. 
I hruugb hh readings in the Fpistil of St 
IX ml an J the writing’- of St Augustine, 
Luther at last found it positive Answer to 
IvH anvktv Thfe answer was rliar nun 
should have faith in fold, faith in the possi¬ 
bility of his ow n satvatinn. 

I* or tiffed In his intense personal convic¬ 
tion of the great importance of faith, ] ail her 
ipicstinncd Catholic practices which in his 
view were abuses and tended to corrupt 
nr weaken faith. 11c ca^t Ins questions in 
the form of the Ninety-Five Theses.. ,v^ a 
challenge to academic delate. I lie qweifre 

abuse that Luther fought to pnivi. uu-Chriv- 
tiaii in the Ninety -Fite Hides w , 1 . the sale 
H«f Indulgences, especial tv a current vile 
by a relented eedcsiftjihc.il fund-raiser 
named Fet/et In our own language,, lemd 
w us ton ducting 1 “campaign” or ‘“drive" for 
voluntary contributions of moiiev to help 
till the treasury of q giear insriturkm* an 
institution which like the state posseted 
taxing powers, bur which like many modem 
state* could nor m fact extend dime tiding 
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power* re. Veep Up with the rising costs of 
.m cm of inflation .md Ituuritm* living. 
Tercel was raising money in rebuild 'lie 
gmc basilica ->f Sr Peter's in Rome, anil he 
TjAif papal flurtmitzarion for his sale of in- 

diligences. 

Hie ihciiry of injustice* concerned the 
fctiiissmti iif AOiiutft Jt Icait* t>l t\w personal 
ermscepfiticci i>f sin- Hie Church chimed 
:uu(u>rm to gram such mnivdou by draw¬ 
ing on the I scarify of Merit. - storehouse 
itf ttirplu* good works jvvunmhtcd bv the 
Italy activities of Christ, the \ irgio. - 10 J the 
sainrs, Onlv the priest could «™re for a 
lav man ,i i&tift, as it were, on ihis heavenly 
treaslirv. Technically, indulgences were 
granted. rti>T u'Ll. bat h was the pnrem* 
fur the recipient i<« make ;i monetary coit- 
trihution to the Church when tie received 
the indulgence. 

The doctrine nf indulgences was thus a 
complex matter, too ciifflpltt f |ir *"bc ordi¬ 
nary layman to grasp completely. I ■> the 
man in the street, ir looked ns though a 
sinner could obtain not only remission of 
puni-iiHui'Tit hut also forgiveness of sin if 
only he secured enough indulgences. Men 
like Tercel, by making extravagant claims 
for rhe power of their indulgences, strength¬ 
ened this popular feeling. Lother objected 
not only to Tet/eis perversion of indul¬ 
gences hilt also to the whole doe trine he- 
iirnd them, I te phrased Ins objections with 
great vehemence in the Ninety-Five 1 hejes: 

20 . The uni* bj his plenary remission of all 

penalties does ml underetaml the mireMon nf 
■LI penalties absolutely, bur <mly of those im¬ 
posed by himself. . . , 

21 Therefntc dime uteacliers of iruliil- 
gcucc^ jix in error wliu allege that through t" c 
indulge ii-cc:* -ahf rht pop*-' a mam freed imiii 
every penalty* 

22. V - -t hv iL-mh* r*> ••"'•'b ni piu'gatorv nn 
pcwlry which ihcy had lw;cn bound* according 
i it the canons,. to pay in thiv lift:. 

21, If un\ complete rrmLritm of pCMihra 
Tan br given in unyutfe It i* Mirc that lt: c ® 1 ® ^ 
given only m thu most perfect; chm VVT Y 
few, 

24 . And Therefore it ftilluwi Ihat the greater 


ran of the people & deceived by this indie- 
tTiminm and liberal promising of freedom 
frnm pomiliy." 

At the highest level of formal theological 
thought. Luthers quarrel with his ecclesi¬ 
astical superiors was over one nl the old¬ 
est and insist abiding issues »l Christian 
thought, the kiuc »( faith against good 
works. Now Christian practice usually in¬ 
sists «ti the need for bosh faith and &*** 
works. But ar times of crisr oinc tuco 
pursue one extreme, others the other. In 
i he year* oi crisis immediately >fttr ilte 
posting of the Nmeiy-Fnc These*, the 
challenged papal party stiffened into a re¬ 
sistance that in turn drove the Lutherans 
into further resistance. 


Luther's Revolt The church 

was quick t<> 

sense the liitfh importance of the ivm« 
that Luther had raised. In I H«, at kugsburg. 
Luther was summoned before a papal legate. 
Cardinal Cretan. and was directed to re- 
iMDt ^iinc uf 3iis pjropoSiliWOS 

diligence- Ltithcr defied the legate- In l?Vh 
nt Leipzig. -i lomed theolngiati, jnhn let. 
taxed Luther in debate with disobeying chc 
i-grtmriiative finding* |J f ptrpc 4 * and church 
councils, Lather denied that jio|>cn and 
ciHindis u ere nevessarih aiitlmtlt alive .mi!, 
cun vine 1 his revolt further, explicit K de¬ 
clared his adherence to mdvmp of Hus 
thai previously bad been declared heretical 
In | = 20. Luther brought 3us defiance to its 

hitlhesi |ilich In publbhJug pamphltf^ Tbt m 

App*$ t& flu (hrhtiJu S'ability of the 
fitmtiVt Sitfioth which statwl in put: 

The re hanbeen -i fieri on by which the Pof* . 
bishops priest^ and monks arc tafied r3n- 
’spirimal rsntd; princia, \orA\ *rtt»*pi T and 
iicasartT' arc the ‘leinpua! estate/ Till* Is M\ 
arifnl lie mid HyiwtfHucal inveniinn, bur kr nn 
..lie be inatk afraid by ir, anil that fnr rlih_r«- 
voii: rhar :dl Christians -t re ftidy id the spi ritual 
^vratc. and there h no difTerenee among thnm. 

iiv Cfcnflwn tb nry 

IJt'rrcniHiSV cd -New Vnrk, V'M % - f '-k -• 
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save of office. As Sl Paul says l I Cor- xii), we 
are all <mc body. rhough each member docs its 
own work -.o as to serve rhe mheis. Thb is lie- 
cause ut have neve baptism, one Gospel* iwic 
faith, and are all Qirisiitms alike: for uaptudl, 
Gospel, and faith, These alruie make spiritual 
and Christian people.* 

Luther's adherence in justi heal ion liv 
faith had now led him to deny torallv the 
ccnrral Cicholic doctrine of works, that 
only the priest had the God-given power 
to secure fur the by matt, through the 
“works" of penance, remi^iem of pun¬ 
ishment for sin. In Tbi Appeal to rbt < hri j- 
tiari Ability he swept aside the iltsttncrhm 
between dergt and buy ind declared rhe 
^pricsrhuMj or all believers," Fhe complete 
break between rise rebel and the Church 
was now 3 r hand Late in 1520. Pope Leo X 
f HIM 521) issued a bull cundcj]suing Lu¬ 
thers teachings: Luther burnt the bull In 
152 L Luther was gS^ortmtUftiCdtcd and 
made an outlaw, the political cquhakui 
of being exctimmunicarcd. The Emperor 
diaries V and rhe imperial diet parsed the 
sentence ul nuthurv in .1 most dramatic 
vesvinn at Worms Luther was asked, once 
again, if he would recant. His reply con¬ 
tained his must famous wjords: 

l-nlt^ I irri cniuktcd of error by the tesiL- 
runny **f Scripture nr tsince I put n«-«r mist in 
Ehe unsupported ’authority of Po[ic of ipf ci 11111 - 
cils. *incc it in plain that they have 1 if ten erred 
and often crintri dieted themselves j bv iiuilifesi 
rracinmg J stand convicted In the Scriptures 
to w hich I Imc appealed, and tin Lomeiencc 
i> Taken captive by God's word* i umnr.r mA 
wiU not recant anything, Un to jet ngiimt our 
c<Misrienee is neither Kih fnr us, nor open to 

Uf. 

Nut nth? kb- leb k.vm nicht ffndtri. Gun 
Mff nri't A turn- | On this t tlltc my sund. I 
can tlo no other. Van] help im Amen l 

(hr empire uid rht- papacy took their 
drastic act mm in vain. 1 .urher was already 
gathering a substamial following and be¬ 
coming a national hero. Me had the pro- 

■ Dortrmc7tit t 374. 

t IbiJ^ 


tection 1 if the ruler of his own German state, 
the Hector Frederick the Wiser of Savom 
r 1441-152^), iirul wav *oan tu secure t be 
backing of other princes. In the next few 
years he translated the Bible inm vigorous 
and effective German and remodeled the 
church eh Saxony according to his own 
views. His revolt was a success, 

fhc Reasons 

for Lttthtt'i Success More than 

rheolog) whs 

at issue in Luther^ revolt. "I be (jthdie 
Church that Luther attacked wa*. n mam 
t .athiiljc hisroriftfi* unnir, at rhe rime in one 
of its more worldly periods- E'specialh in it* 
center at Rome, it had come under the in¬ 
fluence of e he Renaissance. New wealth had 
come to Italy, and new fashion* of good 
Jiving. I he papacy P triumphant over rhe 
iininLik, had been drawn info Italian 
politic-*, for the Stares of the Church were 
■ ^-ovcreigrT nation in rhe new context of 
international politics. the Home l.mhei 
visited in hb younger days was 3 shocking 
spectacle of intrigue, display, and corrup¬ 
tion. Sonic part of Luther's success lies in 
the Met tliill he was attacking practice* 
rev oiling to decent men. 

There is a second gre.n reason for his 
success in the name nf good Germans he 
w;s^ attacking rhe practice* of (talking ami 
luliannu Germans. lcf/el vvis in rhe eves 
or I 11 rher and hk follow cn nni iml% extend¬ 
ing in abuse rbcnlngically and morally miz 
ragenus the money lie w,is raiding was 
going tu enrich I inly, imd that w ns out more 
step in rhe explnirarion of Germans bv 
Iratrom, Ihiqucstitinabfy, rlvis Gcrimm 
priHpiigiindn exaggerated the burden of pap^l 
exactions, which were not of a crippling 
timJ. 

Lor Kumt is the greatest thief ami rubtar 
that ha* ever appeared on earth, or ever wilt 
. , . Poor f icmuns t!ur wr arc—we have 
been deceived \ Wc were bom to lie master*. 
4fid wu have- Iwen coioptlkd tn bow the Iw^l! 
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beneath the: ydkr of nur ty rants. - . - It its time 
rhe glorium isjii-c people should cease lu 
be the jnij^pct of the Rnnijm pcJAtilf* 

Iti terms that come natural to us today, 
the nationalistic and economic factors pres¬ 
ent in the Lutheran movement help explain 
it> Mmvv Hitt a word of warning is neces¬ 
sity, these pnltrkal and economic factors 
explain Lutheran success* they do not 
in and of themselves wholly acanthi for it. 
\% always in hut nan a if am. idea' and ideals 
worked together with imrerifll interests m 
move the men of the Reformation* 

Lhc princes who supported Luther stood 
10 gain financially, nor so much by the cessa¬ 
tion of the fkm of i icniwo money to Italy, 
hut rather by the conhscatitm of Catholic 
property, especially monastic projjcrty. 
w hich wa,i not needed for the new l.whcrau 
culr. I ,uthcr gave rLien i a new weapon in the 
eternal struggle against their feudal over- 
lord, the emperor* who kept firmly to the 
Catholic side- The pnnccs were also moved 
hv Luther's Gerrnao patriotism, Some, like 
Frederick Tile Wise Of Saxony, sympathized 
with manv of lib ideas, Philip of 1 lessc 
found Luther helpful in .i very personal 
problem nt his relations with women: he 
Ind decided on the somewha* iin-Christian 
and indeed unpromising dilution of trying 
bigamv. I hough Luther did not precisely 
like this: solution, he condoned it* much to 
the salving of Philip's conscience. 

Nor must Luther’s pen^rtalky lie left out 
of account. It is true enough that what he 
started w as %unn taken our t>( his hamb hy 
the German prince*- w ho joined the reform 
ntenement in parr to strengthen their politi¬ 
cal power agaimt the emperor, and to 
strengthen ilnir treasuries lw eonfiscaring 
the pi^se^Tum of The Catholic Church. Vet 
Lutheranism without Lot iter b inconceiv¬ 
able* save perhaps ru single minded dcvoTCC? 
of the economic intifirprtmtion of history. 
He wrote the pamphlets thnr did for this 
revolution what Tom Paine and rhe Dee la* 


ration of Independence did for ours. He put 
his A (ipi jl u> the Christian Nability of the 
German Nation (UJO) in tSic vernacular 
German, not the academic Latin, so that it 
ipecaine a lurST-sdler 1 overnight. His de¬ 
fiance of the papal legate Gijcran* of the 
papal champion fr'ck, and of the Pope him- 
self—indeed lit his actions—helped to focui 
German sentiments on what w as, in *pitc of 
rather primitive techniques of communi¬ 
cation* a mass movement. Luthers trans- 
la rinn of the Bible made that book a pan 
rtf German life, and made Luthers language 
one of the bases of modem literary German. 
His marriage U* a former nun and his raising 
of a tari^e family dramatized the break with 
Koine. And back of all tins was Luther % 
passionate conviction that he was doing 
w hat lie had to dor Weft fcj tin mcht arii/mT 


The Opposition 

to Lmher A Tmal rea¬ 

son For Lu¬ 
ther's .sitcce^ lav in the relative weakness of 
the forces that opposed him Fhc oppusitinn 
mav tic divided into the religious and the 
political* though rhe two were really in- 
sepa raid v connected. Oe rical t *p pi >sirt< m 
centered in the top levels of the Catholic 
bureaucracy, Hojw Leo X lMlI nut so much 
head it as prove its willing instrument. 
Moderate Catholics. anxious to compromise 
and avert i schism, existed both w it bin the 
Church iruI on its margin among the 
humanist sdiolnn of the Ken aissa nee. Jr is 
tempting to agree with the great liberal 
Catholic hwtnrian, Lord Acton, that had 
there been ar rhe head nt rhe Catholic 
Church a pope willing to reform in order to 
CunsQrtc, w illing in make concessions rhut 
did not destroy the basic position of the 
Church as God's chosen histnmsent on 
earth, even J either might have been. recon¬ 
ciled. Luther's ablest associate, Mdaitchchon, 
wiis a moderate. Vet the historian cati hardly 
avnid comparing this revolution with other 
great modem revolution^ the English, the 
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French, Tire Kun^um and nuimg ihar in nil 
of ihkm the moderate— gifted* numerous 
a&d active though they vver®—-could not 
hold up again** tines extremists. Once 1 _e<n \ 
had cxccntirtLiimcntCiS Lurhei iti 1520. ih'c 
\\ n i" cMmpmritbc was pfcitathU blocked, 
F-eir iiui'.i of l.kiihcf\ associates could have 
been won away I’mm him only by eon* 
ct.uiitm too great for a Catholic to make. 

Po lineal L\, ilie opposition in these critical 
early s tar* centered in the young I mpemr 
Charles V, w ho came to fhc imperial Thrum* 
m ISIV. Charles of Habslmn; was rhe fruit 
oi a senes q£ marriages rhar gave rise to the 
lame ms epigram: w Ler othm waiisr war; 
thou, hapjn Austria, nuirrv." I he combined 
Inheritance of Ins Austrian father and Spim 
tsh mnt I he r made Charles ruler of ihe (ier- 
m:m Cnjpife, the Cow Countries Spain* the 
Bptw*h Indies, Hungary, and pm of Italy. 
This limit*on the map like the nearest thing 
ti* .i real rumjjc.ui Mipcmate since Chart 
cmagnrs and Charles wanted very much m 


make it such a since in reality, ! he activities 
nf l.mlicr's princely Gentian supporters 
seemed to him a threat to Ids hold over 
Germany, and might in thctmdve* huve 
sufficed to turn Him against I other But 
Giiirte was bv upbringing an uni.] nest ion tng, 
indeed a passionate. Catholic* in no stare of 
intnki to throw his great indue nee on the 
side of the moderate group within the 
Catholic Church, i le decided to fight—and 
had m fight the rest of Ids reign, thus gain- 
v.s virig the famous epigram about his house, 
Charles V entrusted the imperial govern¬ 
ment in German V and the direct rule of the 
hereditary JTabshurg lands in Central 
I'urnpe ii> Ins younger brother Ferdinand, 
who conned alliances w ith Bavaria and other 
Catholic German states to oppose the l.n- 
t he ran Malts. ClUs began < lung series of 
alliance* md combi nation* within rise Ger¬ 
manics, the fruits of which were the re¬ 
ligious w ar> of rhe nevt few generation?., and 
the rerruorial division or Germany into* 
roughly n Protestant north and cast and a 
Catholic south amt west* which has endured 
to rhvs day. The face rhar £ harlcs himself 
did not directly lead the fight in Germany 
suggests another reason for rise success of 
the Protestant movement in breaking down 
the unity of western Christendom, Charles 
had ino many other fights tm his hands to 
oh item rare nit Germans. Ilh huge inherit- 
iuscc w ava threat to the only remaining great 
power on rhe continent, France. Four 
general wm bcru-coi Charles V and Fraud* 
t of France, millv one greii w ar. prevented 
anything like the forcible suppression of tht 
German Protestants by imperial Habsburg 
power isec Chapter tV"). 


Tht* l Mb trail Church Thm far* Ltj- 

rher ha& ap- 

jxured in the role nf rln: great (evolutionary. 
But *m some issue* he alvj took n funda¬ 
mentally conservative Mind, He did not, for 
exampk pudi his doctrines of jumficaunri 
by taith and the priesthood of all believers 

Set 
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to their logical extreme, which h a kind uf 
rctigiuiH anarchy, ur complete absence of 
church i^nvcmmciir It relighm ls i matter 
hetwceit each man iml his maker. ,m nrgan- 
i 7 ed church Interims uimcctisory ti nut 
impossible- Reformers inspired hv Luther* 
hut more radical* attempted to apply these 
anarchical Concepts to the churches of 
Saxony; the cun sequences were immense 
confusion ind popular unrest. Luther and 
hh moderate fnllmver^ w ho hail m» sympa¬ 
thy with such anarchistic! experiments, in- 
Tervened in Saxony, Fhes organired a 
church that permitted its clergy TO marry, 
but rim did have ordained clergymen* ritual, 
dugnias, even some sacraments—a whole 
-Apparatus of goud works, 

\ml most important for us iu under¬ 
stand, the Lutheran* did not found this 
church 3 v an alternative to the Roman 
Catholic. but a* the vtt* trtn m e fourth. \t 
first, where a Lutheran church was founded, 

.1 Cat hoik church ceased to he; indeed* 
i he Lurhernns commonly just took over 
ihe church building* Srimulared by Lu- 
flier and his clerical and academic dis* 
crpIes T tbi* ppbcess began among the people 
tif Ccmiam a Into vt spontancutislv. without 
the intervention of political kaders- 

Bnt very mkih the lay rulers of certain uf 
the half-indepen dent* or rather nine-rent h- 
independent, German states took .1 hand. 
In Saiionv, in l fesst, soon in mo*t of north¬ 
ern German v» princes and their ministers 
superintended and hastened the process of 
converting the willing to Lutheranism* md 
evicting the unwilling* Here, as so often in 
my ptuersv of change, the formula “either 
« .' . or" does not serve well for wusiblc in¬ 
terpretation. The Lutheran Church was nor 
im ciued by L ot her and rhe princes and 
foisted on the people; tiur on the other 
hand was it the spnntaiwnus work ot the 
{ierman people. If offo people anti prinee> 

bad a share m rhe process. With time, rhe 
church of Lusher was to become j nan him! 
church fur mu*! of the people of northern 
Germanv and oi iheSeAndanaviaui peninsula. 


Ktitghtf HV itnd 

Veasamt Rebellion It was not 

only die great 

.md nenr-great (ieniuin princes who took 
advantage of rhe Lutheran movement rn 
assert themselves. Just beneath the prince*., 
Ijy and ecclesiastical* in the German social 
and political pyramid and like them a legacy 
<if rhe Middle VxW were the krticlns, the 
lesser fiobitiry* Some uf them held a castle 
and a few square miles dirccr from the 
emperor. Many were younger urns landless 
bur \rill gentlemen, who could hardly have 
a career save that of arms. 1 he class as a 
whole was caiinht in ilie srjtirc?<s of rising 
prices- and the need for maintaining aristo¬ 
cratic standards of living. Luther s cfoillcngt 
tu the established order, above nil the chance 
ir seemed t-> give f->r taking over ccdtesiasri- 
t.il holdings, was ton g<md an opportunity 
for many <n rhese knights to miss, Under the 
leadership of Uridi vnn Hutren and Frcuz 
vnn Skkingen. they- ruse in 1522 in the 
■ Knights' W.irThey were put down by 
the bigger lords, but only after a struggle, 
and their rising added TO the confusion of 
the rime. 

The really birttr social struggle of the 
early German Reformation was the Feasants’ 
Rebel I i«»n of 1524-25. Now peasant risings 
were not unknown in die Middle Ages Tti 
many wavs, the German rising resembles 
the peasant revolt- of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury in England and France, In InglamJ, 
\\ 'at I v let's followers had this sV.gan- 

When Atkin delved and Eye span 

Who was then else gentleman? 

In France, similar revolts oiled pietjttitnes 
had seen embittered pCASimis burn and mur¬ 
der. Like these, the German revolt w.i* di¬ 
rected against the burdens «if the ltinnnria! 
system; like them, it lucked coordination 
and effective military organization and wjs 
cruelly put down bv the possessing classes 
who did have command over military 
power. Like them. too. it was a rising, not 
of peasants who were in the very West 
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state <if oppression* bur of peasant 1 * who 
were beginning fro oijnv stmie pin from the 
slowly rising standards of living of medic 
val society, w ho had enough m know they 
vi mted more. The German Peasants 11 Re¬ 
bel I inn centered, not in those eastern part* 
of the country where serfdom wu.i most 
complete where rhe tratm uf the pe.is.mt 
was lowest, bin in the mujtIiw extern jurt- 
where the peasant had at least the lieniri- 
ning> of the stilts of t landowning fanner. 

Luther's reaction to the Peasants" Re 
hellion was tboroughh turase tvs five, He 
was horrified at whni the peasants’ lenders 
had found in the Bible he had translated 
into German sli that they might read ir, He 
turned against them. directing m them im¬ 
ps v. kmc J abuse that sound* even stronger 
than his abuse of the Catholics, From this 
time on, he turned definitely to the prince*, 
and the church he founded became itself 


an established church. respectful toward 
civil ruithnriry. Luther indeed i> quoted in 
his Talk a* saying: "The princes of 

rhe world are gods, the common per)pic arc 
Satan*' 

Luther's conservative i lews oil social and 
political ijur^tioib had two important re- 
suit*, i--’srst, lie won iiUTe.soTiL support from 
Lings and princes. By the mhL-^xtcenih 
century, Lutheranism had become the state 
religion in titost of The principalities uf 
northern Germany and in rhe Scandinavian 
kingdoms, Sweden and Denmark, together 
with the Danish dependency uf Norway. 
Second, it is hurdle surpraring that Lifter the 
Peasants’ Rebellion the popular initiative in 
ilk Protestant ntinemcm puscil into the 
hand* uf more raJic-.il leaders, leaders w hn 
wanted freedom from princes as well a> 
from prelate*. The radical impetus of Lu¬ 
theranism was of brief duration indeed. 


II: Protestant 0rights — Zwingl /, Calvin t 
and Other Founders 


Many of the things thar had 
ttfiuhkd 1 Hiller had lung been troubling 
his ffimcmpofuries in bemum, France* 
England, and elsewhere (see Chapter It). 
I fu- great humanist Erasmus the English* 
mart Thomas More i author of Utvpia)* ;tnd 
man) nthm were in revulsion against (he 
woridliuess and corruption of the Church 
and against the ovtrsuhileties of talc Selin, 
lasritism. as the official philosophy of the 
medieval Church h called. Ihc\ had been 
seeking in thrir writing md pu aching for 
a renewal of evangelical Chrixrianirv, fur a 
return to what most nf them held to he an 
earlier and liettcr faith lhar hud somehow 
gone w rong in their day. Many of these 
reform-minded men wonted the Catholic 
Church to he reformed fnmi witlun. I hcs 
were shocked by Luthers intransigent: re¬ 


volt, .ind sought to r,mie she mmemem lit 
had unloosed, Utlicr^ however. w ent nn to 
■i break even more complete in many wav* 
thin Luther s, Of these other founders of 
Rrofesianrism the first in tune was Zw ingli 
and tiie finst in importance was Calvin, 

Zu=iftg/i Almost con- 

t c m p ii r j- 

iicimsly with Luther^ spectacular revolt, 
another German, l lrich ZwiuyH t HB4- 
db}. b.id begun in Switzerland i ipuctcr 
reform, one that produced no great church 
hut that nevertheless extended and deepened 
some »f the fundamental rheological and 
moral conceptions uf Protestantism, and 
gave it a hern toward what came to he 
called "libcrjlism or "modernism" in 
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Zwingli was a scholarly twnufibt 
tnined in tlw tradition of Ersrtttiu* Like 
Luther, ht: was aiming m dekroy what 
seemed to him the pension of primitive 
Christianity which nude ihc cnnsecraied 
pritst ut agent* iiulecd a sharer, of a miraco¬ 
in us power not possessed by the toyman. 
Ihn. where ihc J^ctrim of the priesthood of 
rhe true believer drove the emoridmil Lit- 
, her to thr edge of anarchism* the huioams- 
ric Zwinall saw rho individuals might 
achieve a cotthuuh discipline Thai would 
prmnutc righteous living. 1 his discipline 
would a the from the social conscience of 
enlightened and crnancipated people led 
but not commanded b\ rheir pasrurs^ 

Zwinglt believed in t personal Ciod and 
in the miraculous origin of the Christian 
religion. He was In no m&im what ut 
stitnerimes call :i rarionalist, lnit he did dis¬ 
trust uhat many Protestants fed v> the con- 
tfttttous appeal of I he Curbolies to "aupeistl- 
i[nn,' to belief In saints, to the use of images, 
iti iriecnsc 4tu! c-atidies, and of course to in¬ 
dulgences. Zwingli begun the process of 
iiiakitig the church building art almost «ft- 
dccufUted haU, pf making the service a 
senuon and responsive reading, of abolishing 
the Carbolic liturgy. He thu? started on the 
wav toward the puritanical simplicity nf the 
Liter flalvinists. 

\ concrete example of Zwingli s ntri- 
tilde is his doctrine nf the Eucharisr l he 
Catholic iliK'trint of if&nswbititfltfattOft holds 
that In the tmraciiltiu* jmwer of the priest 
the element the bread and the wine, he 
come in jttbttmct the body and hi nod 
nf Christ,, although their ifrrtrfcMfJ* iheir 
iitnkc-up ns far as chemistry ■ «t indeed coiti- 
moil sense sees them, remain those of bread 
and wine. Luther stubbornly refused to 
eUiniiiatc the miraculous completely. 
-idhcrcd n« ■ i dUhcvilt and confusing com¬ 
promise duct l ine called ftfifSithStoutWtow. 
Zu^mglL however, went all flit way eo 
what is nowadays the usual Protestant doc¬ 
trine tli u when we partake of rhe elements 
in cnnmmniofT we are indeed rantiMtno- 


rating Christ's to>t supper with \m disciples 
hue onlv in a symbolic wav. Uc jre only 
reviving a memory of Chrisi on earrh- 

Calvin Ewingli a*- 

tracred ad- 

he rent s in the German-speaking parts of 
SwimerkuwL Ihc independent french hwis* 
city of Geneva ante under the domination 
of the Ircticb-lmm Jean Cauvin l 15 W- 
|iV,4j, better known in the Latin form of 
Ins name as Cilvin. L nder Galvin, the 
Protestant movement w n -.haped tt a faith, 

.1 way of life, that gave it a European and 
not merely i German basis. The historian 
linds it useful to take Calvinism as the 
middle— to borrow a political term, the 
Center—of Protestant beliefs. In Germany 
and Scandinavia rhe Lutherans, and in Eng¬ 
land the Anglican Church, remained in 
doctrine what we may call to the Right ol 
Calvinism. In England, the Low Countries, 
,iiul Germany there grew up radical sects 
like the Anabaptists, to whom we shall 
shortly come, who were to the Lett of 
Calvinism. 

With the mural and theological ideas of 
Calvin we shall deal in the next section of 
this chapter I lac we may note that in ln> 
Imtittitcf nf the CJrristien Krfigtow, pub¬ 
lished in I’lft, he laiil i firm doctrinal basis 
for si Protest an ri^rri that, like /.wing l i s. 
bleaks completely with Catholic church or¬ 
ganization and with Catholic ritual. Calvin 
had been trained as a lawyer. Tits system 
had a logical rigor and completeness That 
gave it great conviction. I ic had also a base 
from which To o.«rk, a town that was to lie- 
come a Protestant Rome, Geneva, where 
after a temporary rejection in I”* he re¬ 
turned in 1541 to organize his City of Gftd. 
I n Geneva came Protestant refugees from 
many parts of l or ope, there to receive in¬ 
duct ri nation in Cl I v ins faith, and to return, 
sometimes ui the risk of Their lives, or 
spread the word in rheir own countries. 
Within a generation or two. Calvinism had 
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spteid tn Scot la mi. where ir w is led 1>v a 
sTTcit [►readier and organizer. John knnx; 
tn ling! and. whence it wa< iirought to 
New Kngfand; and evert to Hungary and 
Poland. * ’ 

In tlic I -'i"W CmiJirric*. CalvimM^ h-ii! hv 
the second halt of the sixteenth etntury 
uken hold in the northern pans we some 
what inaccurately call Holland i Holland is 
I nit the richest and nussr densely populated 
of tilt northern provinces that became the 
present Kingdom of the Netherlands). I he 
southern part i uhn.li became pre«rtt*dav 
Belgium) was less. .ifFected by the Protfci- 
tatu movement, though come of the cities, 
particularly Antwerp, were fur a time 
Protest ant centers. 

In V ranee—where the intellectual classes 
hast lung been very sc nous-minded, and 
nor it all is common opinion conceives 
French11ten. gay and imespomride—concern 
over die v odd Ini css of the Catholic Church 
was Strong. Beginning with jean Gerwm, 
one of the leaders of the Conciliar Move¬ 
ment. Frenchmen had for a century been 
seeking way m if reform. Calvin's ideas found 
icady acceptance among many french men, 
.mil voi n there vs ere organized Protestant 
dmrehes called Huguenot. Hue France was 
■' centralized iniuiardiy, Kim; ] nnri« ] 

1 I r I 1V3S nor artJttous. as sis mam of 

the German princes were, to stir up iron hie 
with Koine. In Hi ft. hr had signed with the 
Pope the Coiuoril.it Ilf Bologna, an agret- 
menr that increased the royal authority -iscr 
the Cullican Church. In the mid-sixteenth 
ctwon . only ,i very feu intellectuals could 
weu conceive of the possibility of citizens 
or iiilijrrtsi'! the hjtttr politicil unit profess¬ 
ing md practicing drflerrm religious faiths. 
Prm«tantisTti in France had to right, not 
for toleration but to succeed Catholicism 
is the established religion (if Frenchmen, 

I he a r tempt failed, but only after the [imp 
hard struggle of the French wars of re 
Ityioti. only after Protestantism hid left it* 
Hurt, on the French conscience i sec (2iap- 
ter IV). r 



ClAisraotH iktttbcj of Vahm by 
one of to rruJrnif, 


The English 

Reformation in strict chro¬ 

nology. the 

first great sivteenrIocentury religious met 
r urn "Ui'.rde rhe <ii'rmiinio wns in I'nyland, 
I lie signal—though by no means r he sole 
cause—i nr the I ngltxh Itc formation n ai a 
muter very different from flic Nihetv-Fivc 
I'hcscs of Luther, tr was tlic desire of Kinur 
Henry Vlll nSW-1547) to put aside bis 
wife, Catherine of Aragon, wlm hid given 
him no nude heir, ami to marry a lady of 
his court. Mine Holey n. He rented his caw 
mi the fact that Catherine had hern married 
to his deceased brother Arthur, md that 
Ui.imigr with -I deceased brother's widow is 
against die canon luw nf rhe Church, 
Henry v else was hardly Strengthened by 
ilie circumstance that he had taken nearly 
twenty years to discover rhe existence t ,( 
in impediment. Moreover. Catherine was 
aunt ro the Knipemr Charles V, whom the 
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Pope could scarcely risk offending bv 
granting an annulment, Xu vert hides* I km v 
tried hard, through hi> minihrer Cardinal 
Wfibev, who iv js dbrumed irs disgrace fur 
hi* failure. Henry rhen put hi* case to uni¬ 
versities in England imi on ihr ( imrinenf. 
and gnr some favorable replies. Finally, he 
married Anne Holcvn. and Crainner, the 
obliging Archbishop of Canterbury whom 
Henry hud rexenrk up pointed, pronounced 
the divorce of Henry and Catherine. Hie 
PiifK exconimtiniciuvd Henry and declared 
rtie divorce invalid, Henry'-. amwer 
chc Act or Supremacy in 1514 which set 
[lie king up as supreme head nf cite Church 

m England. 

Much more lhan the private liter of I Icnry 
A111 was involved in this English Keftmm- 
tiun. Henry could nor have secured the Act 
of Supremacy and other Pmtescflfir Icgkla- 
riem from Parliament if [here had not been 
^ Mnsidcmbk body of English opinion 
favorable m the breach with Rome, par¬ 
ticularly among the stable and prosperous 
middle classes Anri-papa! sentiment, which 
was an aspect of English nationalism. had 
long existed; ie had motivated fourteenth' 
century tfauitts limiting the right of the 
pope tit intervale in the affairs of rhe 
English church Vmklcriealbm went back 
In the [lie days of Wictlf. in the days of 
I lenr\ Mil it was aimed particularly at the 
ri inn a*t cries* which were still wealthy land- 
owners hue had become cpcrupr since their 
great medieval days. In the eyes of many 
Englishmen, the monasteries had outlived 
their purpose ami needed to lie reformed or 
indeed abolished, Abircova, the idra*- ■ d 
Luther and other continental Pmrestsfm 
quick k won a sympathetic hearing in Eng¬ 
land. M.im English scholars were in touch 
ivirls cnntimmal reformers; one iff them, 
I inhah studied with Luther ond published 
sm English translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment in liid. 

Henry MJ1 sponsored measures in addi¬ 
tion to the Act of Supremacy which found 
favor with Protestant n pm ion in V upland. 


\Iisst important, lie dosed the monasteries 
von ti scared their property T and distributed 
much of i he lorn among rile nobility and 
the iroomrv gvmn l'tins I Icnry gave many 
influential subjects good reason ex* be grate¬ 
ful to him and to the Fudor dynasty \lore- 
over. this policy. by increasing [he wealth 
u! the landed aristocracy* mummed to a 
scK-kt ind economic revolution. It is another 
illustration, of how close! \ t lie religious and 
the secular [breads were interwoven in the 
Reformat] nth 

Yet Henry VIII did not really consider 
himself a Protestant. The church set up by 
rhe Vet of Supremacy was in his eyes—and 
remains today in rhe eyes of *mme of its 
cm nmn me an ts—a Catholi c body. He it ry 
acred as a schismatic^ not as a heretic. He 
hoped to rcrain Catholic doctrines and 
ritual doing no more rhsirc abolish monas¬ 
teries condnn parts nf sen -ills in English, 
and deny the pope 1 ? position as hrud of rhe 
Church in England. Inevitably, his policies 
aroused opposition Farr of thur opposition 
w r as Roman Carbolic, for some Englishmen 
greatly resented the break wirh Rome, And 
part, the more pressing and the larger part, 
was milit.mth Protestant, I Jitrdli had 
Henry given rhe signal for rhe break wirh 
Rome when groups Ik: gun even within the 
new Church of l nglaitd to introduce such 
Protestant practices as marriage of the 
clergy, irsc of English instead of Larin 
throughout the ritual. abolition nf auricular 
confession, abolition nf rhe invocation of 
saints. 

T Icnry used force against the Catholic 
Opposition, ;usd executed stnuK of it* lead 
en* nmabk Thomas More, carioTifrcd as 
Sr. Thumbs More in jtHL t ie fried to stem 
the Protestant tide In appealing to a willing 
Parliament*, many members nf which were 
enriched by the spoliation of the Caritnlie 
Church* fn Pafllniiicnt passed the 

granite nf rhe Six Artides, reaffirming tran- 
^ubstanriatiom celibacv of rhe pnesThootl, 
cunlirNSion. and other Catholic doctrines 
and ritual, and making their denial heresy 
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By this definition, indeed by almost any po^- 
sible definition, there were far too many 
lit reties to be repressed. 1 he patriotic Fng- 
lishmau \us against Rome and all its works* 
England from non im was to be a threat 
center of religious variation and experi¬ 
mentation. much (though run all) of it 
peaceful. The Church nr 1 ngLtnd. sub- 
stantbllv more Profestam than Hcnrv had 
intended, became a kind of central ronmial 
core of precarious orch&doscy* 

The Anabaptist* One major 

item is left to 

consider In this survey of Pro Lint urigins, 
Social! s and imdkcrtialli i expectable 
than the soon-established Lutheran anti Vn- 
glican churches or the rapidh cohered Cab 
vinists. wax a whole group of radical seers, 
the left wing of the Protestant revolution. 
In the sixteenth century, most of them were 
known loosely as Vnibaprists. from the 
Greek for H baprizing again."* Some of 
ZwinglFs followers had conic to believe that 
the Catholic sac ran sent of baptism of infants 
had 101 validity* since the Infant could nor 
possibly be *aid to “believe" or ^under¬ 
stand." Here again the connection with 
3 iirhcrs haste doctrine of faith h a dircci 
relation between the believer and tow) is 
clear—only for the Aruba prist 1I U i rela¬ 
tion of rational understanding i«n the parr 
of the believer 1 be A m baptists therefore 
in these early years- 'iKiptkccij again' w hen 
the believer could hold that he was volun¬ 
tarily joining the company uf rtic elect. 
Liter genera lions were never baptized unttl 
they emit of age, mi the prefix ana" was 
dropped, and we liavc tlie familiar Baptists 
of our own rime + 

The Anabaptists split under the pressure 
of persecution .ind with the spread of pri¬ 
vate reading of the Bible. Indeed, for some 
Carbolic observers, the p roll fetation «hf 
Protestant sects seems due mevitihly to the 
Protestants* practice of seeking in the Bible 
m authority they refused to find in rtu- cs- 


rahlhfird dogmns <d GlthoRc authority 
1 he Bible is—from the historians pom of 
view—a complex record of several thou¬ 
sand years of Jewish bistort. and it con¬ 
tains sin extraordinary variety of religious 
experience. Lspcddlv the apocalyptic book* 
of the Old Testament and the Revelation 
of St. John the Divine of the Yew can 
lie made to yield almost anything a lively 
Imagination wants co find. Mans of the 
[cadets ^hese new seen were uneducated 
men with a sense nf grievartCc against the 
established order. They were seeking to 
bring heaven m earth, quickly, 

Their best-known early manifestation in 
the Refomi.itinn gave the conservatives arid 
moderate* j* great a shock :is h:» J the £ ■«■- 
man Peasant s' Rebellion, in which these 
same rjdic.d religion* ideas had also played 
a large parr. In the miJ-H vOY a group of 
\mbaptisn under the leadership of John 
of I evden, a Dutch tailor, gor control of 
the city of Munster in Germany, and set up 
a Biblical Utopia- They were pur down by 
force* their leaders executed* and the faith* 
fill dispersed. We know about them chieftx 
from their opponent*, wim ecmiinly exag¬ 
gerated thdi doctrine? and practices. Still, 
twn if we ilfmv bit the dktnttkuis of prop¬ 
aganda. it -unis clear that the .W.ibapUMs 
uf Munster were behaving in was* that 
western tradition?, do not permit large 
group* to adopt. I : i nr one thing, they 
]3reachtd. and apparently practiced* poly g- 
amy. I hey pushed rhe Lutheran doctrine 
of justification bv faith to as logical extreme 
in anarchism, or in rheological language. 
iWthmprhrmm, from the Greek "against 
l*w j'acU man was to lie hjs mvu law, or 
rather, m find GoiTst universal law in his 
own vimscttttce* not in written taw and 
Trail it ion \ bey did not believe in class dis- 
uncthiriH nr in the customary forms nf pri¬ 
vate property. J hey were disturbers of an 
established order that wan strong enough 
to put them down. 

1 he grear majority of Anabaptist were 
very far from being such wild fanatics as 
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flic men of \timber. Many Anabaptist 
groups nought to firing the evangelical 
OiriMun lift to earth in quieter :int* more 
respected ways. I hev established I'nmiuii- 
nities where they lived is they thought rhe 
primitive Christians ha*! lived, in lirorher- 
hnod, working, sharing, md praying to* 
yet her. 1 lic-K communities bore main re¬ 
semblances to itwEMSttries, though rheir 
members had taken on vows and did not 
observe celibat e V, w e shall see in the next 
section of this chapter, some «l the Vna- 
baprisr ideas—quietism, asceticism, the high 
sense of comm unity—made a lasting con- 
trihiitmn to the Protestant tradirintt. 1 his 
sober majority of Anabaptists, too, met vio¬ 
lent persecution in the sixteenth century. 
Ihit their spit it lives on today in such di¬ 
verse groups as tile Baptists, the Quakers, 
the i-I title rites 01 Canada, and the Men non¬ 
it i> and fht \ 111 ish of the Pennsylvania 

“Dutch." 


Uniwianitm A Protestant 

strain close tu 

Annhapimu was that of L nitananism, the 
denial of the Trinity and of the full divinity* 
or Christ. Today, Lrutariamsm » usually 
identified with the rejcctUm of the 1 riniry 
on the grounds rltat it Is an unreasonable 


concept and svitli the view that Christ was 
simply a particularly inspired human Iwing. 
Hut this version of Umtarbnism derives 
largely from the rationalistic Enlightenment 
of the eighteenth century, Sistcenth-ctn- 
iiu's L'niiarianism wist very d life rent mat¬ 
ter'and much more mystical in outlook. Its 
famous advocate, the Spanish physician 
Senctus nSU-lSSJT, believed that though 
Christ wsta not eternal, he w as indeed the 
S<m of God. His concept made Christ, as it 
were, less removed fmm man bur not more 
removed from God, Thereby* Set veins 
hoped to make it easier fnr humanity to 
acquire a mystic identification with Christ 
ami to achieve salvation, 

l : vtii this mvstic doctrine of t iiitarianism 
great I v a lam icd not only t jnhuUes but also 
uianv"Prr westanrs. Servetus was finally pros¬ 
ecuted fur herov at Geneva by Calvin him¬ 
self and burnt in tJO. The doctrines of 
Servetus, however, contributed to the teach¬ 
ing* of another Inkarmi, Sneinus iin Ital¬ 
ian, Sofcznu; 1519-160+). This far-travel¬ 
ing Italian theologian gained :i considerable 
following among rhe peoptes of eastern 
I’uropc, particularly in Poland, Hungary, 
and I ransvlv mia, the Socitiians. it 10 . suf¬ 
fered v iiTornus persecution ar the binds tit 
hot'll Catholic-, and Protestants, hut they 
were never to be fully stamped out. 


///.• Protestant Belief* anil Practices 


( omnwn Deflowtfflt&rs Ir h w t ^ l_ 

riculr m cs- 

nddivli a commim drmitnimitfif ii*t Prowsi- 

tfni belief* Henry \ III ^vh (| almost ect- 
lamly never thoughf of hhtftclf a* a 
tam l Luther, Zwingli* Calvin, J^hn of 1 ty- 
den a .111 tl Scrvefi& make El ttiw&r disparate 
group. Obviously they ill rcpudbwd the 
claim of rhe Roman Cachnlic Church to he 
rhe one true faith. I hey were all hostile tu 
the Church of Rmne. 


One oilier gene rail nation is almost as urn- 
verballv valid, if Jess obvious tmlav. In rhese 
w \\ d*sx each PvfttiSttat was cm- 
vinert! that it was dvr om true intth. rli.u 
it and not Rome was rhe true successor 
Christ and hb apintlo, i'vcn the \minnm 
iatis, who believed that each man carried 
ihe truth m his own iiosom, believed that 
it all the perversion* that custmu* educa' 

tiun. And had environment generally had 

set up a% obstEictc* to the penetration of 
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truth were swepE away* each man would 
hml the ?.rw/^ truili in ImhoMim. Some early 
Protestants held that, though their invn hc- 
(icf was diL- aok True l^hct\ its ukuiiiis 
prevailing on eairh must be the slow process 
of educating men, of convincing them, of 
cemvertmo them. Others however* could 
not u in fur tliLs dou proven. Though the\ 
haul mice been persecuted themselves, they 
did nor hesitate to persecute in their mm 
when they rose to power Witness Calvin's 
mrn lem nation of Server us 
Final! v, even the conservative established 
churches of the Reformation—the Anglican 
and the ! ufheran—Shared with the more 
radical PniEcstams certain reductions m 
ritual and other ettemat manifestations of 
belief. -AH reduced or altered somewhat the 
traditional *cvcn sacramctifck—baptism, con* 
firm* t ion h comm union or the I uUvirht, peu- 
iinee. ex i retnc uncthm i * L the last rites’'), 
holy urdci^, lmmmtmv. I he usual Protcs- 
rant minimum was to retain baptism and 
u symbolical communion and* ■ i-f course, 
mainiviiim Bat the Protestant rhudngiejl 
justification of these sacraments enutd range 
very widely. from consuhsrimiarinn to the 
symbolic view of die Endiarisr* from an 
almost Roman of die miraculous 

to an almost sceukrist denial of the jniracu- 
lnus. Veneration of saints pilgrimages, io*- 
aricip -uunlets, ghd such “papist" practices 
dhappearcd even among the right-wing 
PmTctftamv, the left wine banished music, 
painting. indeed til die arts except the ora¬ 
torical am. 

I o these outward signs there corresponds 
an inner link tfsait tics fVmrafttittism to¬ 
gether, loosely indeed* and often uncom¬ 
fortably, All Protestants were relicts in 
origin- Thcv had protested almost always 
in die name nf an rihkr, purer, pmuhivc 
church, ilmust always ttKiinraimiig that 
Rumi was die real innovator, the wicked 
revolutionist- (Thu attempt of the rebel 
not ti^sccm to Ik rebelling often recurs m 
vusicrn history-1 I lie Pruit&umi had ap¬ 
pealed from nn established order in a 


"higher law" not yet concretely established 
on lIils earth That is eo sjv. a!i Prnttsrani- 
km liras at least a tinge of tlic Lutheran 
appeal from work* in faith, ■ri the terms of 
Si Pnd, from the "letter" of the law to 
die ' spirit"; it han at least a tinge of fw- 
iikftdmlim based on the individual*} inner 
judgment, 

The divergent beliefs of the separate 
Protestant churches may most conveniently 
be arranged in order of then- theological 
distance frail Kfon.ni Catholicism, begirt- 
ninu with those nearest Rome. But it must 
be mired thitt the p»litic.il and social dis¬ 
tance is not alw ays the same as the theo¬ 
logical 

Anglicanism The Church 

nf England, 

as wx have already noted, contains com¬ 
municant*. who think uf themselves as Oath* 
olics, thcv represent ihe “High Church 
pi lint of view. Bur The Church nf Fnglaml 
also indudes members who take a "Low 
C hurch” view* thej are more Brorestaur in 
rnltbok* and some come very close u* being 
Unitarians. I be Church oi I ugland keep a 
modified form of the Catholic hierarchy, 
with archbishop and bishops, though of 
course u ithinir acknowledging the author¬ 
in' uf die pope. On the other hind, it per* 
min in clergy in marry and, ah hough n 
his had, since die nineteen! h-ccnrury "High 
Churdi revival, uftkft. uf monks and nuns, 
it di^:-. nnf put anything lake the Catholic 
emphjtsb on the regular clergy Indeed. Ins- 
tori cal !y speaking, the Church nf England 
has mu ue how managed to contain dement? 
from almost ihe whole range of Protestant 
bdief. though Anglican* have not been very 
cordial toward the more puhlick demon- 
srrative types of Prnrtstantisrn, toward 
"Imii rolling/' 

Berhaini the central tore uf Anglicanism 
ha* been a tempered HiualLsuo a tempered 
belief in hierarchy, m discipline front above, 
i tcEiipercd acceptance rhi* imperfect 
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world—a moderate attitude really not very 
iar fr^tti the Catholicism of lit, Thomas 
V|mn.iN the must Influential medieval C.irh- 
oik* theologian Indeed, Kichard Hooker, 
who wrote <* grant defense »f the Anglican 
Cl lurch in the I Ws < Tht of &*l*- 
tiisru\U Polity ), relied heavily on Aquinos 
It is significant, too. that Honker is usually 
called '“the judicious Hooker" bccaalSC of 
his efforts tu reconcile divergent points of 
vitii and adjust them to Anglicanism. 

Tile Quitch nf England assumed its 
definitive form during the reign o( IIcnr\ 

\ ill’s daughter, l lbabeth I < IJfflLltfGJ). 

I he Thirty-Nine Articles enacted by l'-ir- 
liainent in I>ftJ Mere a kind of constitution 
for riic Church. 1 hey illustrate the essential 
conservatism of the Anglican C hutch and 
the compromises or which it is founded. 
The Thirty-Nine Articles rejected the 
mure obvious forms of Roibsubmi “the use 
nf Latin, auricular confession, clerical celi¬ 
bacy. the allegiance to the pope- I he thir¬ 
tieth article rook a firm Protestant wand on 
one of the grear symbolic poinis at issue, 
The Quitch of England gave communion 
in both kinds, both M ine and bread, to the 
layman, where the Catholic Church gave 
.Italy the bread. Vet the articles abo sought 
to compromise on some of the greater issues, 
anti notable to avoid rhe anarchistic dangers 
of the doctrines of justification by faith 
and the priesthood of the believer. 

'1 lit Church of England has -ilw ays 

seemed to its enemies, and even to 'nine ot 
its friends J hit COO acquiescent in face of 
civil authorin'- I n what Mas once a word "f 
abuse, the Church of England has seemed 
Erjftiiiti. The term comes from the name of 
a sixteenth-century Swiss theologian ami 
physician canted Ensstus inor to be con¬ 
fused with the Hutch humanist Erasmus!, 
who by no means held the doctrine Jtrviii- 
uted to him. I his doctrine in the abusive 
sense -and it has hardly any other holds 
that the State is all-powerful ag-iinst 'be 
Oiurdi, that she clergy are hut the moral 
pul Lire force of the Suite, in short, that the 


government in power is always right- This 
extreme siatcuirnt is indeed a caricature of 
Anglican practice. But a touch *<l sulrscr- 
viencf to political authority, a modified 
Krastt.miim, duo remain in the Ldiurch oi 
England. It is evident in the English civil 
and religious struggles of live seventeenth 
century (see Cliaptir VJ). 

Lutbertmim Tilc llrst scc ‘ 

tton <>f this 

chapter has already presented the main be¬ 
liefs of ilit other great conservative I’rotes- 
rant church, lilt Lutheran Once it hail be¬ 
come established. Lutheranism present'd 
many practices which seem to outsiders 
Catholic in origin, but which to Luther rep 
resented a return in early Christianity be¬ 
fore the corruption by Uijtuc. Lutheranism 
preserved the Eucharist, now interpreted 
according to the mysterious doctrine ”f 
consubsfcmtiarion It also preserved the no¬ 
tion of hierarchy, bishops, gowns, and 
vuirifithing of the plastic .irn. fhe tradition 
of stood music in the church it not only 
preserved but greath fortified. Lutheranism 
had room fnr evangelical piety, for much 
of what we think of as the spirit ol Protes¬ 
tantism; but it was newer really ’puritanical 
or violently evangelical. 

Luther, like so rnanv others upon whom 
character and fare have thrust reticlIiOD, 
was at heart a conservative, as we have 
seen In his own lifetime he really wanted 
tin form* of Lutheran worship to recall the 
forms he was used to. The Lutheran 
Church, like the Anglican, bad its high or 
conservative party . Vet it als^ had -i strong 
evangelical parts and a tradition >j! Bible 
reading. To outsiders* the Lutheran Church 
lias seemed even more f rastinn than the 
Anglican, As the state elm tell in much of 
North Germany and in Scandinavia, it was 
often a docile instrument nf irs political 
masters. And m its close association M'th 
the rise of Prussia— though Prussia s HishnV* 
rtilicm rulers Liter became f’jlvinist—it 
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was incvkabh brought under the rule of 
the stronglv bureaucratic Prussian Mate* 

Pftslit?jri/iJfiff ir Thc Pitted 

tarn Center 1?. 

Calvinism, and the in inn rheological prob¬ 
lem of Calvinism is not sc* much Luther’s 
problem of faith against good works as the 
reeled problem of predestination against 
free will* The problem b an old ™t hi 
Christianity, It ariks fmm the Christian 
concept that ChhI fc alLpnwvtfnfo alhgiKid, 
all-knowing- If tfii> i? w*. be truss* will, 
must dvtrrvnm\ everything that I uppers. 
Tie must will that the sinner shat) sin. For 
If he did nut so will the individual would 
be doing something Clod did not wane him 
to do, and God would not foe all-powerful 
Bin there is a grave moral difficulrv here 
—or at least a logical difficult) If ^ Ind 
wills that the “.inner sin. the sinner cannot 
help himself, cannot \k "hlaiiieir for Ids 
bin, W'c seem to he st a dead end* where 
the individual can alu ays say. no matter 
what he does, that he is doing what CJod 
makes him do. We scene in shuir T to have 
cut the ground from individual moral re- 
spunsibiUtV* And—at least fmm their cn- 
emicc T reports—that t* \ust what John of 
l.cvden and hi> \iitinoimaiw tvee p. H6i 
did. When thev took several wives at once, 
they argued that Ciod must wjiu them ro, 
since they wanted to. 

The dtleiiinu is ckir: if the individual 
can choose for himself between good and 
evil acts, if iri theological terms he has free 
-urj/i—then it; looks as if (iod were not all- 
powerful if he has no such choice, if in 
theological terms he is subject m pcn/esi!- 
rurio/f—then it looks as if the individual 
were morally irresponsible, tioth these con- 
elusions arc repugnant m the general nature 
uj J historical Christ unity. 

1 ii an outsider, ii I wife * m U must Chris- 
riam mast of the unit solved the dilemma 
by cndiracing both horns ai oner—hy hold¬ 


ing that God determine* every hitman act, 
and ver rhat human beings may do things 
(.iod does nor wont rhem to do. Theologian* 
do nut uf course put the mailer this way* 
\|u^t of their basic solutions preserve The 
moral frsponsihUits of the Individual hv 
averting The profound distance between 
Ciod and man, a distance that rhe miracle 
uf imh alone can* in a sense imperfectly* 
bridge. In rerm* of everyday life, fhh means 
ihar for rhe individual to claim that what¬ 
ever he dues is wtiar God wunr& him ro do 
is ro moke the incredibly presumptuous 
claim that lie t-iidtrj God's w ill, that his 
jivtts huiium nmkmandjiig is on a par with 
(jitd's. 1 he individual can never Lie 'crtaiit 
that what lie warns in do is wli.it God 
want* him to do. Therefore He should look 
about him and see whm sign* he cam limited 
though his vision he, of tjrwTs intentions. 

1 hesc he will find in Christian trad if ion and 
Qrriscian history. 1 o he concrete: if the 
individual is tempted tu commit adnlrcrv. 
lie will not follow the Antinomiati and say 
tlul God wonts him to do so, he will fol¬ 
low Christian tradition, and reeugnke the 
adultcruu* desire as in indication that lie is 
being tempted to do wrong, and char h lie 
dots it he will not be ^tved, but damned. 

Calvin, himself, though he would nut have 
pm it rhis way* would have readied the 
same eon eluvium But he was, as we have 
noted, a logician. Both ins temperament and 
his ejivirufuiictfi led him to reject whtit he 
hdieicd to be ihu Catholic emphasis on 
casi sakarimi by indulge nee* am! the like. 
He pm his uwti emphitak on flic hard path 
id true salv.uiim + tin ihe ninjcHY of God 
and the littleness id man, He evolved There¬ 
fore a very extreme form of the doctrine uf 

prvilest mat loti. 

In Calvin's system, Adam's original -sin 
sms imforgivable. God. however, in his in¬ 
comprehensible mercy, sent Jesus Christ ro 
thus earth to make salvation possible for 
Mime uf \djuris progeny, stained though 
they were by original sin. Vers few indeed* 
rhe elect, conh| attain this salvation, and 
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thfiT ttiruuvn no merit of their own. and 
certainly hut on the wholcsHiifc sc'iitc the 
Rranan'Citltriliir Church of the snitcench 
CL-Htmy was claiming. The elect were wed. 
tjlvin held, only through C *<h! % free md 
infinite ijr.iec. hy iill-litls of uhith they 

irivcu the strength to fain salvation, liruec 
ii nut like anything else that condtes human 
life on earth* It U'W t «f a piece with law, 
mnnik philosophy, engineering, and other 
human u ayv nf relating own to His environ¬ 
ment- to hold that it wiis m Calvin one of 
rhe errors of the Catholic. Hut it is noi 
wholly divorced from these earthly relation* 
—10 hold that it is. is the error nf rhe Ami- 
nurtiian. The elect actually tend to behave 
in j certain way, an ideruitiahk- way, a 
way nm wholly misrepresented if st is 
called pi trim me aL 

The preceding paragraph ii not ijuite fair 
to Calvin. For all hk harsh logic and rigor¬ 
ous theocratic rule, he was a uian of liOcL 
and a skillful practitioner of the cure ul 
souls. Here is the prayer with which he 
ordinarily began his sermons; 

We invoke nur good tiod *n<l lathti', Sav¬ 
ing thar he deign to turn hU face tram the 
many faults ana oITchhis hv whk‘h we cm» 
line to pnowiike his wroth atfaimt ns: and mure 
wt 1 .ire toes unworths to appear l«■ fore his 
rmicsU* that he deign to see n* in the ciitin- 
tenancr of his U'loecd Son our Lord Jesus 
Christ, accepdtJg the merit nf ho death and 

p.ivslim a^ reeotiipenw fnt ah our Units, tliaf 
thus we mav he acceptable *■■ him; ttwt he 
nwv liyhi within us through his H*'lv s l >mr 
ihi 1 ttqe uiiJersiundLiig of lii* V\ nnl. g 1 " ns 
grace that we m*v receipt thi' M M| d j 1 ' Tntl 
fear ami humility," rhat we may be t»t^hr thus 
tii nut mir mint In luirti, serve ram ami nunur 
hirn tn glorify his Iwlv fiatsie all o(tr llvu*. en- 
inij him the love anti obedient 1 * that faithful 
servants owe their hum its. ami children lln'ii 
|qn;ni\ situ 1 * he h:c* pleased tu call hi tu the 
hutnber of his servants nml child rm.* 

Note that Calvin says "hive as well as 
"obedience." Indeed love hid t" he th« rt - 
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nr I ilvinism would have remained a mere 
tnrdlecrnal evert 1 he. 

The Left Wins The sects «*f 

the Protestant 

Left were usually grcutlv influenced by Cal- 
vinist rheology "and by Cdlvinisr example. 

! lie Anabaptists anti the others generally 
arose among humble pen pic. In these new 
sects, rhe congregation sometimes shouted 
and danced, and always sang hymns with 
gtcai fervor. Preaching was even more im- 
pur tun r 11 in n in more conservative forms 
,,f Protestantism, and more emotionally 
charged with hopes of heaven and fears of 
hell. Many nf the sects were w ildly chiliadic 
—that is. rhev expected the Second Coming 
nf Christ .ti once. Many were in aim, and 
among thctnselves in ptaetice, tcoiianiit 
cqitaiitarijits, communists nf a son. I hey 
did nnt share wealth, however, vt much as- 
the poverty 1 that had seemed to St, Franch 
and now- seemed to them an essential part 
of the Cl its tun way. 

Almost all of tlieni had some beliefs, some 
yoak that alarmed many ordinary, conven¬ 
tional men and women. Manv refused to 
rake nttbs. Most distrusted the state, re¬ 
garding it as a tictiesaity instrument oper¬ 
ated bv sinners to punish other sintu-rs, an 
institution from which true Christians 
should hold aloof. M bai is most striking 
about these .weoi is the cmiwrdinflTY range 
„f their ideals ami behavior. Some <»t them 
rciilh. behaved as- badly—as insane|j -m 
their conservative enemies have charged, 
John of lev den, crowned at Mmistct as 
'‘king Diiviil" with two golden, jeweled 
crowns, nrte kingly, one imperial, with bis 
"Queen l>ivira" and * whole harem in at¬ 
tendance, seen is a mad parody nf the Prnt- 
csfini appeal to tlte Hible, Mi the Ana- 
luprists already scattered ilhout north west¬ 
ern F.uitipe at the time were shocked hy 
v, hat went <m in .Munster; ami if one ex¬ 
amines their ideas and practices une linds. 
for flic most part, pkms and earnest pacirist 
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Christ mm. living loinph aitil priKluctivdy 
& di> their modem meteors, Mcntinnitts 
Blip This. and Quakers, 

1 lutse left-wing sect^ of ten display an 
illogical ;iml magnificent combination of 
pacific principles and ardent combativeness 
las long as tiic weapons arc riot physical 
tines* conventional means of indicting bod- 
iJv harm), These men arc lighting to end 
fighting. Here is Jacob Nutter. who 
founded rhe Hutteritc ?eci uf Moravian 
\nqh,ipTiytx addressing the Govcmnr-Gen> 
era! of Moravia. Ferdinand of Hahsburg^ 
j good Catholic who was ruling flic Gcr- 
tnomcc for his brother Charles Vs 

Ansi now Thar you have with violence bid¬ 
den us forthwith to dcpjrt inru exile, let this 
Ikj our n£$wi;r + We know not any place where 
we in ay sceurch I i vl- nnr can we longer >Ure 
here ti> return for lumber and (cat. If w e rani 
to thtf terrirak-s uf this «» that sovereign, ev¬ 
ery where wv find an tnemy. . . We desire 
ti> molest no one, nor n> prejudice nsir 
run tv in Krfdinvmd the king. Our manner of 
|;t\% our customs and vanvofsatjuii;, m known 
every wiieft To all Rather Than wrung anv 
man of a tingle penny , we would sutler The 
hm of a hundred gulden. and warier than 
jirrike mir enemy with the liand, much less 
with speaf, ut *u urd* oi hriberr. as the world 
does, vc would die and mi mender Life. 

m m V 

Ww, vuic 1 ijit r-p you* O vc MnMvimi mkrv, 
ivIni have sworn to that ertud tyrant and en- 
nwy of f Sod's truth, i'crditiaiul. to drive 4 wav 
hw piniis and i airhfill scrvmiiv \\*w' vve v,i_s 
smtrr you* wim fear that frail ami mortal nmi 
snore than rise living, otiiiiipoiciM. md eurrul 
Citxb and chase from you, suddenly and inhu¬ 
manly, rhe children of < mil. rhe afflicted 
widows the deflate orphan. a ml setter them 
abroad. . „ . God, by (he mouth of the 
prophet, ptotkiini that lie will fear folk and 
xernblv avenge the vhsrddine of innocent 
Mood, and will not h\ such At fedr mu tu 
pdllUt mid coBtamiaatc Hu ii h.imk therewith. 
There! ore. grrat daughter. much itsiscn aitd 
inguivh, liOtrtm and srhenaty. yea. everlasting 
groanrng, fum and inrmvni lie daily agpdutcd 

J'ffll ; 1 

I‘. van Btajetir, lliiriyrajtojp, 1 . a S t„ 

mu'<ed in R J. Smffhwn, The .Isutaprijr; l.on* 
iwu WWh ^ T h 


The nurture of professions of pacifism and 
rhn .srs uf violence in this tetter * extraor- 
dinarv, even for The rime. Yet chest? men 
did know how to die. They* rnn, were 
martyrs. \nd they were pcfKcuted by ilie 
more mode rate reformer* with a violence 
as firm and principled that which Prot¬ 
estant tradition attributes to rhe Catholic 
Im|ukitkm* 

Finally, tome of thti« scctariflns begin to 
ffirmularc rhe ideal of religious toleration, 
i liac ideal, it w dear, did nor inspire the 
early reformers—Luther. Calvin, ZwinglL Ic 
iv probably mie rhat western men were 
in practice driven ro rdaginus rnleratinn by 
sheer c’chaiiiTion after vain eiforcs to make 
one form of religion universal in the Wcst T 
Li b alwi true that some pm of the ulti¬ 
mately successful efforts in allow man to 
"belong to 1 * different churches a* they 
might belong to different dd^ was the 
work 1 if men indifferent to rdigtun, men 
who belonged to ni< church in their hearts. 
Hut this ^ not rhe whole irurh. c have 
rtfigiou$ colerarinn today in parr because 

some vcfv earnest believers in the trurh of 

* 

their own form of belief and worship came 
to Siold that this truth could prevail only 
under conditiunv of free rdlgioiis assoda' 
lion, hv the vubmran 1 —andneccsarilv slow 

* + p 1 

—pr<MCC» of education tnd conversion. 1 sp 

these men. even the word ■ i trdcraiiots M hiid 
negative ip^ ertnnes, a suggestion nf a *<*Tt of 
suspended • In cur uf persccuiEon, which Tlvey 
did nor like. Rdtgious freedom* variation in 
religion, became for them pore of Clod's 
plan—a part that was not to be interfered 
with bv men wielding secular power—or 
religious power either. In ^lion. freed'un 
of religion L^camc fur them one of the 
ridifs uf use iv Bui bv the rime such A be- 

1 " 

lief u.i\ held ■uvjfcfy in rhe West we arc 
will riLif uf the sixtcinth s.cuticry. arc in¬ 
deed rn the l nlightciiiiunt nf the eight earth 
century. In rilis 11 i.ett cr of tok-niiEon* ^ S n 
sn much else, "umdcrfr 1 begins and "medii ■ 
vq| M ends in the eighteenth century rather 
than in the Renaissance. 
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IV: The Catholic Rt format wo 


The Jon 1 inane early Catholic re¬ 
sponse tfi ilie challenge the Pmu^t-Aiii 
Reformats on was tn stand pit and try ro 
^oppress the rebels hucli. basically. was the 
papal puUcv ti»u jrd Luther Hue rh& efforts 
uf Catholic humanists and moderate* to rt~ 
form the abuse* the Pfbtestunts ij.ul attacked 
Were by no meins vain* Within a bmg gen- 
trati'>n + e lie Catholic t hutch w ta\\\ 
its spin mu I and materia! fnrec*, achieve a 
truri^c measure of rcfnrtn irons within* and. 
he winning hack area> in Get many. Ro- 
hcrniiu Hungary* and Poland, establish the 
icrritoml limits of Protestantism in J l iL ‘ 
West where they nmv are. 

rid* Catholic Reformatsm, in Protestani 
historical writing often called the Counter- 
Reformation* ws& no Tnere negative defense. 
but j posiiivL- spiritual renewal tn it* own 
right. It did nm restore the medieval tmitn, 
of Christendom, but it did preserve and rein- 
vignrate f inula mental Orholic beliefs 3rsd 
practice, 

1'hftV were nut preserved withmtt the aid 
of ihr secular Arm. Both ihc Catholic and 
the Ptmestani Rcfnnriatjuns were insep¬ 
arably tied up with Srimeroc and interna a* 
tmm) politics, a_s we 4iaU we in detail in 
The next chapter. The powciTul House ol 
Habsfuirg, both in it> Spanish ,mtl i* Osr- 
nmi branches, was the active I scad of puli I- 
tea! OtholicLsti] in the next few generations 
The French monarchy though their msjs- 
purt wn* perhaps rather more political than 
religious, mine the less helped greatly to 
preserve I'ranee as a F-u holier (rod* hi umn 
part* of Germany and its Slavic burdcHands, 
ami in Italy k rhe reigning princes and rheir 
nobilities were powerful influence* lie Inn d 
The old religion* 

Nor were Cathulic fundanMntala prc~ 
scn r cd without special fiijpui^aritirt- fbice 
mow, as- in r|ie Middle Age*, this renewal 


of Catholic 5 trcngrh + tin. need to Achieve in 
the name of the old something ipiitc ncu» 
produced a sene* of new orders of the reg¬ 
ular clergy, a revival and re-direction of tIu 
old monastic ideals of austere simplicity and 
Midal service. The reforming current was 
already gathering strength when the papacy 
was still in the lav hands of l-w X. Luther s 
oppmciit. During I -Cl( s pontificate an ear¬ 
nest grnup fnrmcd at Runic the Oratory of 
Divine l.nve, dedicated to rise deepening of 
spiritual evpcticncc Through spcci.il services 
,inil religious exrrdspf. In rht the 

Oratory inspired the foundutinn of the 
Thcatino. an order aimed particularly it 
the tilutitifio of the clergy. tn rhe 1520 s 
also, a new branch of the Franc Keans ap¬ 
peared, the Capuchins, rn lend the order 
hack rn Franck' own ideals rtf poverty and 
preachine to the poof. During the next 
decade ur so, half i dozen other new orilcn 
were established. 


The Jesuits The greatest 

»f these by 

tar was the Society id Jesus, founded in 
I >40 by the Spaniard Igtwtiui L-uyol* i Wl- 
15J6)."The founder, until lie turned to rc- 
lieioii after a painful wound received in 
hattle. had been a soldier, and the Jesuit 
order was tmin the beginning the soldiery 
of the Catholic Church hoynto set the rules 
f 4 r his order tn his Spiritual Exercise). I lie 
follow ini; f\N.tct> bring out admirably rwo 
major characteristic-> i! Hie Jesuits, first, the 
ahsnliire i for once the word must he taken 
literally > obedience to higher authority, t» 
dit Catholic Church ns c«iln>dicd in its 
hierarchy, anil second, the realistic, middle- 
of-the-road estimate of whnl can he ex- 
peered of ordinary human livings in this 
UCItU: 
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1, Alwjtyt to t* ready u> obey witii tnuu) 
iim! htin, setting isiJr all luilgntcnt of out 
tiwn fc itoc LfLtc >fiotistj of Jesus *. .hnst., ihit holy 
niDthci', our infallible anil urThLiJox iTlisnes*, 
rhe Catholic Church, who« authority « kmf- 
cimjlI liver U-- by the hierarchy. 

n. Hut iv c may Ik alrngerhcr of fbc idtne 
limid ind in confnniiirv with tIh’ Clwrcti her- 
self, if she shill have defined anything to 1* 



I nyt>h. 


black which to mir eyt> apjaeirs tit bt‘ white, 
i ought in I ike winner to jj-ojuitmc*: it to 
lw black- - - - 

1 4. It imm also be bumc in rabid, that A- 
rhiPLigli it be rnmt true, Thai nn tine i> wed 
hut he that is pf«l»tirtiKcil, yet ue rmiM speak 
with ojeumspeetion concerning this imncr, 
Ltf^t tucdi^ctr stressing inurh the grace- nr 
pttttariiidtidtt <rf G*». we dirudd v*eTil to 

wish tu diUt MI ih t force of free will jm! the 
merits of good svLuksL or on the urhtr hand* 
attributing tn these Utter nmre than l>c longs 
to them, w* ilcrotate meanwhile front the 
power of grace.* 

*JfrFjrorndf flf C^mc-m Ckurd^ Henry 
Hetijcfuitn, cd tNcw Ytds, tW72i 16V-^(SS H 


ltons in comrovccsy, the Jesuits have ;tl- 
u ayv been n center of cnmmvm I o rheir 
litistik trines, who have been mimemp 
ho i I t within and u it Uni it the Catholic 
llhurch, the Jesuits have seemed imscrupxi- 
Ions cif the pipe I hough they have 

rjrclv been accused of the simpler vices 
l ns union gossip hsi* long alleged against the 
monk—-fondness for fond and drink, Uzi- 
ness* fantiry with women— 1 they have been 
accused of a subtler devotion ti> worldly 
putter, tosuccess m a quite unspiricual seme. 

| hcv have been accused of preaching and 
practicing the doctrine that the end justifies 
rhe mram. that av soldier* -■! the we rrue 
Uuirch they may indulge in dirty lighting 
ii lung at such tactics seem likely u« lining 
victory. 

I his is indeed si s|under, for even at the 
purely worldly level Jerah devotion in 
flithidic tradition i* ton deep loi them tn 
make the mistake erf undevesiinming The 
hold the moral decencies have nn human 
1st mgs, \ml rhe historical record leaves mi 
doubt uf Jesuit Micccaa in bolstering the 
spirit ml as ell as the material credit of 
Cathrilicbm in these critical day* nf the 
siMccmh and seventeenth centuries. Jesuit* 
were everywhere, in Hungary, in Poland, 
in England* in Holland, trying to win hack 
lost lands amt peoples from the Protestants. 
The* were winning new lands and people* 
i-in the expanding frontiers of the \\ esi. in 
India* in China, in Japan, in Nonh America. 

I hcv were nurtyes, preachers, icacbeix so- 
c in I workers, counselor of aratesmen. al- 
W n s disciplined, never lapsing into the kind 
nf fleshly w nfldlincss that has! been the fale 
of other monastic orders 

The Inquisition 1 he Jcstriis 

were the chief 

new rnimimenfc of the Catholic Kefomta- 
tion. An old instrument of the Church svas 
ikn auphwed—the Inquisition, j special 
tcdcnhiscidsl court which in its pa pi form 
tie;an so rlit rhirtcctlth century as part of 
the effort tn pot down hereby* and in it> 
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Spanish form began in the fifteen? h cumin 
ah pan of the effort of the new Spanish 
monarcltv to enforce religious uniformity 
on its subjects (sec Chapter Hi. Both papa) 
and Spanish inquisitions were medieval 
courts which used medieval methods of 
ton lire. Both were employed agnimiT the 
Protestant* in The sixteenth century. 

Protestant tradition srnnernnes makes hath 
the Inquisition and the Jesuits appear as the 
prenuutens of a widespread find veritable 
feign nf terror. Ceminly the Jesuits and 
Their allies made full use of the many pres¬ 
umes and pcriuasiiins any highly organized 
Micictv can tiring to bear cm mmcufifomi- 
ists. And the fiiipitskhm did ferpetrate 
luirmrs tignirtst former Minkins in Spain 
and against Cat ho I ic^rumed-Protestant* in 
the Low Onimrics* Bur the Inquisition does 
noi appear to have been a really major force 


in itcnirnintT the Pnirotanr tide. It was imot 
active m cnnUlrica or" southern 1 uropfr— 
Italv* Spain. Portugal—where Prorcstanrisni 
was never a real threat. Vnd in the regions 
where the Catholic Reformation w .ss uuisi 
iucecSMu! in winning back Urge numbers 
to the Rmrnn faith—die Germanics, rhe 
Slavic and Magyar injurhw of the West— 
sheer persecution was not a decisive factor. 

77w C&HJircjJ of Trent Ihc Carbolic 

ReformaMon 

was not a change of dogma, not a change 
of spiritual direction. If anything. revulsion 
against 1 he t*n iterant tendency toward 
some form of the "priesthood of rhe be¬ 
liever" hardened Catholic doctrines inm a 
firmer insistence on rhe miraculous power 
of rhe priesthood Protestant v aria thin pro- 
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mmtcd Catholic uniform in„ Nnt even on 
indulgences did the 1'hutch yield; inter- 
preted as a spiritual return for spiritual 
effort not as a money transaction, indul¬ 
gences wefe reaffirmed Ij v the Council of 
Trent. The work of this council ties to¬ 
gether ihe varioii* measures uf reform and 
illiterates clearly flic fact that whit the 
Catholic Reformation reformed was not 
doctrine hut practice and spirit 

I he Council of I tem was called in H4< 
by Paul III the first of i lint 

of popes devoted ro rhe cask of com baring 
realistically the inroads of PnuestannsTTi. to 
liberals—including liberal Catholics—it ha.s 
seemed no rmc gencril council but jm in- 
smunent in the hands of ihc popes slid the 
Rsuus, -a mere rubber stamp. Certainly in 
conception it was meant to provide ,re leatt 
a chance for reconciliation with the Prot¬ 
estants. Leading figures in the mote conserv¬ 
ative Proiesfesml groups were invited, but 
rhev never attended. The I rench dergy* 
with therr 11 ican tradition* did noi co¬ 
operate freely, and indeed part of the work 
ni the Council of Trent wjs not accepted 
In France for Same fifty years. The Council 
was caught in the web of the religious uars 
and intrigues nt high politico and work 
was several timo interrupted Nevertheless 
it continued to meet off and on fur twenty 
years until it emnpleTcd its work in ! ; M, 

On matters of doctrine* the Council of 
Trent took a stand rhiE ruled our .ill pns- 
sibilicv of a compromise with the Prolo- 
tints iJ ti the major issued sepj raring them 
from Catholics. b reaffirmed the i-sstmihl 
role of the prifjwrhuod, reaffirmed j|| seven 
sAcr.Uncnrv, r cadi nut it the great impuiuner 
of forth faith nod works*, rc.ulmned ihai 
hath the Scriptures and ihe spokesmen of 
rhe Church were authorities *n\ theology. 

1 he faiuncii of l rent insisted on the strict 
i ibscfvanee t j f c Ee n era l \ * m- s m d u n t he cn d - 
Ing of :sbases. It rook measures against the 
sale id church offices and against non-resi¬ 
dence of prelates. b called fur the establish¬ 
ment of seminaries to give priests better 


tnhiJtitb l o prtnmitc discipline among the 
Itirv. it imposed censorship utv i lirgt scale, 
issuing ihe n list of book' that Catho¬ 

lics were not to read became uf the jurril ro 
their faith. 1 he huicx included mu only she 
wr icings of her erics and Protest a iits bur also 
the works of *udi anticlerical* as Mnehta- 
vdli and Huceacdo* 

L'ndcr Plus V, pipe from 1566 m L“2 h 
a standard catechism, breviary. and missal 
were drawn up in dtilmdi tor purposes nf 
imirucrmn the codify ing work uf the Coun¬ 
cil of 1 rent, In short. rhe whole structure 
erf rhe Church* hath fur rhe miming nf the 
priesthood and for the mitring of the by- 
nun, was lightened up. given a new spirit. 
The papal court was no longer |u>i an¬ 
other Italian Renaissance court. It is true 
that, especially suiting the upper clergy in 
countries like Trance, a certain laxiry had 
Again crepi in lu the eighteenth century 
Rut the scandalous And widespread Cor¬ 
ruption against which Curlier and his fel¬ 
lows inveighed never again prevailed. 

The strength of the Catholic Reforma¬ 
tion i* shown by the fact Thar, once it was 
bunched* the Prates rant’* made few further 
inroads. Within a cencun nf Luther's re- 
vali i the braid lines of the territorial divi¬ 
sion in flic West between areas dominantly 
Carbolic and area* dumictamlv Protestant 
were otaldlshed much as cliey are tiuby. 
England* SentUnd, Holland, nurthem and 
eastern Clenujinv (with a southward pro¬ 
jection m Wnnrmhcrg and Switzerland}* 
and Scandinavia were predominantly Prot¬ 
estant. Ireland, lfctgium, France, sourhem 
Germany C with a. northern pr*i|eerian in 
the valley of the Rhine L the HaUhurg 
lands. Poland* Italy, and rhe Iberian Peilin- 
sub were predominantly Catholic, Rut only 
predominant k. There were Giriudte minor- 
irir^ in Eng'lnmb Scotland* ami I lolhiid, ami 
the rwu friths interpenetrated must con- 
lusedlv in :i greatly divided < icruianYi chert: 
were Protestant minorities in Ireland. 
France, and even in some of the 1 Jahsburg 
lands the Jesuits had won back 
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F: Tftt Place of Protestantism in t list on 


VrQtestiiTitimt 

mid Progress P r o r esi ants 

arid secular* 

btn smmrtimes inicrpret the Reformation at 
winething peculiarly '"modem/' a dcchivc 
break wiili a "medley*) 1 " past, something 
forward-looking atid even “democratic’ av 
disringuhheri fmm die stag n uni and status- 
ndden Middle Ages. T his notion seems tr# 
gain support from the obvious fact that 
those parts of tire West which in rhe last 
th rec ect Hunts havc 1 ivcn cl tm< n 11 ica tly ni nst 
prosperous* which (live worked out most 
successfully democratic cmrafrutkirijtl gov- 
cmnienc, and which have made rhe most 
striking cnmribtitiiins to modem western 
culture, especially in the natural sciences- 
were predominantly Protestant Moreover, 
rhe powers which, since the decline of Span¬ 
ish power after 1 (50th Have risen m si kind of 
preponderance of power and prestige in the 
West—namdv France, die Llrirish Empire. 
Germany, and now the L'niicd States— 
have been with one exception p redo mi- 
rumtly Prutevtant. Ami the one exception, 
France, has had since the eighteenth ceti- 
mrv .1 strong, at time* a lending element 
which* cl rough not Protestant. b strongly 
secularist and anticlerical. Moreover, in 
modem France Protestants have had an in¬ 
line nee hi business and politics nut of pro- 
portion, to their numbers. It looks av if the 
fucuutf that went Protestant also went mod¬ 
em and progressive. 

I his not is in that ProicstiiritiMii is ,nme- 
hrrw u cause or u least an accompaniment 
of pnlfctetl ffitd cultural leadership in the 
modem West needs to be examined care¬ 
fully, It Has, of course, the kind of truth 
certain modern philosophers have called the 
truth of the “imTh " That is for a good 
mans' years a izuod many Protestants and 
secularists to these prosperous countries 


have believed that their Protestantism was 
a major part of what made them prusper- 
ini>. In the average \ ictnriiin Englishman, 
for instance, at rhe height ut British power 
and wealth, the fact that his country had 
sjnnc H rotes rant in the sixteenth century was 
at least as import am as Magna Gartxfr—and 
the existence of good deposits nj cnoj and 
iron—in producing the prosperous I ngtaitd 
■if which Ik was so proud, l he historian 
must record the acceptance of the myth; 
hut he must also attempt to go buck m the 
events dial W ere Used tt> coltstmet the Illy Ml. 

We rind that Protestantism in the si\- 
teenth cennirv teaks in many way* quite 
different from Protestantism seen from the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. First, as 
we have already noted, sixteenth-century 
Pmiestaivts w ere riot rationalists 1 hey were, 
to use an unfavorable word, almost as 'su¬ 
perstitious' as rhe Catholics. I . lithe r actually 
threw his ink bottle at the devil, or so they 
tc\\ rhe tourist* at rhe castle of the W art- 
burq; live Cakinists burned witches, nr at 
any rate hanged them. 1 u pur the matter 
more favorably, the PfoieStautv far The most 
part shared with Mien Catholic opponents 
verv fundamental f diristian conceptions of 
original dll. rhe direct divine governance of 
tile universe, the reality nf heaven and hell, 
and—most important—they had no more 
than did the CI.itholies a general conception 
nf life un this earth as improving, as pro¬ 
gressing to an even better life for coining 
generations. 

Second, these early Protestants were by 
no means tolerant, by ni> mean* believers 
in the separation of Church and St-uc. 
When thev were iu a position to do so, 
they used governmental power to prevent 
public worship in any form other than Mseir 
own, Many of them persecuted those who 
disagreed with them, both Protestants of 
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other sects £nd Oath silica — flint h*rhcy ban¬ 
ished than of imprisoned them or even 
killed them, t he clinic instance is Lai vine 
condcifutxtum and execution ScTvrtu*. 
ojid there ire many other instances. 

1 "I lird. these ca i h Protest*tints w c rr h a rdI y 
democratic. ii least in most of the sense* 
rim 1 1 m jive i hur indispensable! word lias for 
twentieth-century AmerieflN Logicalh\ the 
Protestant appeal from the authority ut 
the pnpe hacked bv (jlhnlic Tradition to 
the con science nf the imhvidii.il believer lifs 
in with notions like ^iritiividtudbiii. ' "right* 
o| umn/ and “libcrtr." Some historians 
Ltave even found j correlation between the 
Protestant appeal ro the authority of the 
Bible and the later characteri«ic \t«crican 
Appeal m ihe authority ui a written cunsri- 
futioo. But most nf the cas h Protestant re- 
formers certain! v did not hold that nil men. 
are created equal; they were not micuiI and 
economic equals taria ns, Rather. they be¬ 
lieved in an order nf rank, iti a society' of 
status. Lutheranism and Anglicanism were 
clearly conservative in their publics! and 
social doctrine*. Calvinism can lie made to 
Jonfc vers undemocratic indeed if we con¬ 
centrate on its conception of JU elect few 
riiuscn by Ciml for salvation and jiii ume- 
gemrste majority condemned to eternal 
damnation. Ytid in its early year* in (ietwva 
and m New Lrsghmd Cab ini mi w as in tact i 
theocracy, a rule of the “saififc r ' 

In the luni; run. however, Calvinism fa¬ 
vored the domination of a fairly numerous 
middle class. "Die most persuasive argument 
for a causal relation between Pmtestannsin 
anti modem wenem dtfmuvratk life due* 
nut proceed directly from the ideas of ihc 
early Protestant* A hour men m society. bur 
from the wav Protestant mural ideals tilted 
in with the strengthening nf a commercial 
and industrial middle di». This argument 
is developed in the work of the i icrman 
sociuInsist Max Weber. He points nut that 
Calvinist encouragement ««f hard work -tnd 
discuLLfaifemeni of luxury ,tnd ihe art* en¬ 
voi! raged saving for production—for " cap¬ 


ital, iti fcfmtt. 

RlUdly, a.. the \nakq>tists and other 

radical wet*, wc do find even in the six- 
iveiuh century deitiirul* lor political, s*u?bb 
:iinl economic equality. Hut where these de¬ 
ni i n ii* arc made, risei are vast in Biblical 
language and rest «m concepts of direct 
divine intervention quite strange to m« 
Moreover, some of These sects tended not 
sn tnucti toward active social revolt ro im¬ 
prove earthly standards of living as toward 
i jsccuhjirlv Protestant form of withdrawal 
from things of this earth. Tow ard a pacifism 
and i mvsiicbm quite compatible with leav¬ 
ing the utiregeneNIC majority in posse-rfrih 
of dm unworthy sense- world. 

I he Pj'oiesiaui Rcformatum* then* did 
tint create modern society single-handed. 
Bui it did challenge those in aurhorky in 

main parr* of Europe aud did start all sons 
of men. *nmc of them in humble ciremu- 
sMiiCtt, blinking abutii fundamental pndi- 
krn* of life in this world a* well a* in the 
next. It was one of the great destroy cin uf 
the medieval synthesis. Its most important 
positive a conn can best he traced through its 
pan Irs forming the wav of life of rite mid¬ 
dle cksses who were to lay the foundations 
ut modem western democracy, 

I'rotcMitutisw 

Mitt Ntithmlimt One final big 

general i/a rh m 

iVhuo the Protestant Reformation is much 
less disputable rhan attempts to tic that 
movement with modem individualism* dc- 
moeraev, and industrialism. Alter the great 
break uf the sixteenth, century* both Prot- 
cmmtririL and Duholickm became impor¬ 
tant dements in the femnation of modern 
uatmnalkm. Ileic again we must not lull 
mm tile irap of one-way cjns.uiom Much 
be^idta the Rcfonuaiitm guts into the for¬ 
mation of the modem spITe-systtm of the 
\\ vst :ntd us cementing patriotism. '‘Fmich- 
ness' aiikl modem ,J ( icnimn-ncs^" per hap 
began an far back as rhe ninth century. 
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when tlharlcmagM's brief European unity 
hrnkc up into embryo narirowlitie-v But 
where it specific farm til religion butmut 
idcntilicd with a given political unit, reli¬ 
gions fading and patriotic reeling cult re* 
hi farced the other. This is most dear where 
j political nmt hail to struggle far its inde¬ 
pendence. Protest am istti heightened I hitch 
resistance to the Spaniard, Catholicism 
heightened Irish resistance to the English¬ 


man Hut even in states already imkpendrm 
in the sixteenth ccnrurv, religion came in 
strengthen patriotism. England from Eliza* 
hetli *1 on has, despite the existence nf a 
Catholic Minority r proudly held itscll Up 
a> t Priitestani nation. Spain lus with at 
least cijual pride identified itself as a Catho¬ 
lic nation. In the great ware to which «c 
must now turn, religion and politics were 
inextricably mixed. 


Remit n& SugijfiSTioffl tbe Protvstsnt Rcfottmttioji 


(uiteral Atromii 
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Dynastic and 

Religious Wars 


I: lulnnatwnal Politics — 

ilu Modem European Staff-System 


I lisroriJns have chosen 2 number 
of differtnr t Uto tti mark the w atershed ht- 
t wsen ' nieiiiwLil iim) "mudera.*' Ameri¬ 
can* like to think of I49J as dk great dare. 
Lit the kingdom* ■>? tvewcm Europe, the 
hktiirian tingle* nut ihii Appearance uf 
string ami a mb it mu* mimarttw—I4BJ. 
Henry \‘ 11 111 I ngl.md; HM, I ouU XI in 
France; 1469, the marriage til Ferdinand 
of Aragon md Isabella of Castile. Some 


historians feel that LurbetA prating of the 
Ninety \ ss'e l heses in Hr is the real brc.ik 
with the Middle Ages* Others* focusing on 
what tec now call ititemariondi relations* 
choree .* date oLisciife ro imwr \ iiicrtcans-— 
14 E >4. In tlwt year, diniics \ 111 fif France 
led iiis army m r « the Alp itru^rd the con¬ 
quest of Italy, in what some consider the 
"first modem uvr’ 

All such datc^ ztt fit ciiunsc somewhat 
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arbitrary. As we have seen in t he chapter 
an the Renaissance, the watershed between 
medieval and modem culture cannot he 
placed m ,1 single country or a single year. 

J he dividing tine stands mu hesr in the tie hi 
nf {jncrnunonal rebcinivs. But even litre the 
I liter Middle Age* show the beginnings of 
modem devdopnients-Hrhc rininl of formal 
diplomacy* the rivalries of rerriiorbl po¬ 
litical units, the making and unmaking of 
alliances* Nie working of the ^balance of 
power."' With Quirks VUEs descent an 
Italy, however, .ill these dtUienfS appear 
must dearly. He fore we truce the eminse nf 
these first major wars of early modern 
rimes, wc must examine the base* of the 
imcnK.HioFi.il politics of which the wars were 
an expression- 

The: Cmzpetkb't 

Statv-SysttUl f irst of $11 

there ^ a 

state-system* indeed in some senses a society 
of states. All political units whose cittara 
have frequent relations of any kind—trade, 
travel* study* sport, war—with citizens of 
other units are perforce members of the 
same state-system. Rome md Chinn in UNI 
x.n were not members of the same system* 
for though there ate traces of some rela¬ 
tions, some trathe across Vsia between the 
twii* ihe*e arc slight indeed. Bur France* 
Spain, England, and indeed .ill the nations of 
Europe belonged to one system in the six¬ 
teenth century* 

This, sure-system had no common central 
political or ecclesiastical institution In the¬ 
ory, in the West during the Middle Ages, 
there was on earth but one Christian society, 
headed by Pope and Emperor* each wield¬ 
ing one tif the avoids of Grid In practice, 
the eastern Orthodox Church was wholly 
separate from ftiunc; jnd the emperor never 
had my real hold on England, France* or* 
in tht Middle Ages, the Iberian Peninsula, 
Medieval unity was an aspiration rather 
than a fact. Still, the pope was a fact* and 


Roman Catholic unity was a facr in the late 
Middle Ages. Protestantism and the rise of 
strong dynastic states made the later dis¬ 
unity, the lack of am central msmuTfnns* 
even more obvious. 

The West, ihen* is in earlv modem times; 
a group nf states:* hig p mkidtu-si/ed, and 
little, each ^riving to grow* usually in n 
<]uite concrete sxav hy annexing others in 
whole or in part T or nr least hy bringing 
them under some sort of control, In prac¬ 
tice. i\ iuiV uivcii moment suiur states arc 
on the offensive, frying tu gam land T power, 
and wealth, others arc on the defensive* 
trying to preserve what they have. Histor¬ 
ically. some few nf these uniis have been %u 
small, so >df-contLiineik That they have 
never rried m expand Yet even the model 
small democracies of the twentieth century, 
like Sweden and Denmark* hum taken rhe 
offensive jt some time in the past five hun¬ 
dred wars, 

fhe constituent units of this system of 

i 

compering states may he called ‘Wj vert igiT 
nr "independent*" There Is never a perfect 
achievement of sovereignty or independ¬ 
ence; since by definition rhe states arc in 
com pet in it relation*, no one can ever he 
unaffected by the behavior of the others. 
But xve may roughly call a srate sovereign 
if its rulers have .in armed force they can 
use iwainsr others. In this sense* there has 
been stnee die height of feudal disumgra- 
timi, perhaps m the tenth century, a cun- 
ruinous though irregular processor reducing 
the number of sovereign stales, until rodsix 
the whole world contains fewer than a hun¬ 
dred. If a feudal lord with lib own armed 
retainers is called ^sovereign/ 1 since he 
eon Id and did mu he war on his own initia¬ 
tive. rhen fhe rciifh-century West had thou¬ 
sands of such units, Ax xve have seen in 
nmptcr I, the situation was never ijuite su 
bad as chiy. The successor states of the 
Roman Empire in the \\ cst did preserve 
sniiic kind of formal national or at least 
provincial unity. By the end id the Middle 
Ages, however, over large pans of the West 
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the little feudal units had been atisurbcd into 
much lugger stares am! local wan had lie 
come impossible—or if they did occur. they 
were risings of barons against the hig ruler, 
and were felt [n he ek4l The creat 
Imr shallowv unitv uf western Christendom 
was destroyed at flic end <4 the Middle 
Ages; hut 11 mi was the red disunity of 
numerous local uni tv capable of organised 
w ar among tliemsclyct 

As the modem state-system began to 
shape up in the fifrerenth and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies. the three well-organized monarchies 
of Spain, France, and England dominated 
the western part of Europe. Elic smaller 
states of Scotland. Portugal, and Scandi¬ 
navia generally played .1 subordinate rule, 
in Central Europe* the Huh Roman Pen 
pine, u ith its many quasi-independent mcm- 
ber states, did mat h«v c the kind nf internal 
unity enjoyed by the Atlantic powers ^ cr, 
under ihe leadership of the Austrian 1 labs- 
hurg$; the Empire proved capable of raking 
a leading part in international competition. 
Between the T rench and l-Lihslmrg power 
centers lav a zone uf fragmentation where 
Burgundian t hikes nf the fifteenth century 
had tried to revive the middle kingdom. Out 
■>l this /imifi have come lire modem filial I 
nations nf Holkrnd. Belgium. I uxcmhmjrg, 
Switzerland* and the larger < hut never tpiitc 
major k power, ITal\‘. To the southeast wny 
a new factor in international relations, 
Turkey, the Modem successor xo the old 
Byzantine Empire, wirh 1 uropeao lands 
right up to and beyond the tiinubc. I n 
1 lie cast, the great state of Russia wjs be¬ 
ginning to he formed* and Poland witei 
already great, at least in size, But save for 
Turkey, which sought to expand northwest¬ 
ward, and which u,^ therefore actively 
anri-Hahsburg, rhe eastern and ^nutiicasr- 
cm states of Europe w ere not yet really 
in t eg rated into high international pi dines. 

Save for the overseas pension of I urupci 
we hare here ;i picture that is nor worlds 
apart from rhe present one, Italy is tntfav 
one political nation instead of a dozen, the 


l German power unit is in normal rimes one 
unified nation instead of the decentralized 
Holv Roman Empire, and on The ca*X Russia 
is a very great power in deed K Poland a I esse t 
one. Still, on the whole, ihe European sratc- 
wsrem has rhe bmad line* it had five cen¬ 
turies ago. 

This comparative stability has not been 
iiLiiimjirutl without threats m destroy it. 
In success 11 m, certain states have attempted 
Hi break it down—sixteenth-century Spain* 
the France of Louis XIV in the seventeenth 
century and of rhe Revolution and Napo¬ 
leon at the turn from rhe eighteenth to the 
nineteenth* the t mruuFu of rhe Kaiser ami 
Hitler in the twentieth. They have tried to 
absorb the other states or at the very lcd.se 
to control them to a poiui where they were 
scaiceh "sovereign. F^ch time, rhe threat¬ 
ened uniis sooner or later |oiticd together 
in a coalition that was able to heat the 
armies nf the aggressive power and main¬ 
tain the system. Each time, England, which 
after the late medieval venture or the Hun¬ 
dred dears' War with France never at¬ 
tempted to absorb land*- on the Continent 
of Europe (save for rhe fen square miles 
of Gibraltark sooner or later intervened ro 
holster, often rn (tad, rhe coalition against 
the aggressor, l o u*e a rime-honored phrase, 
rhe system wits maintained through the 
workings of rhe "balance of power/* l his 
principle is not primarily a moral one, 
though some writers have defended it as 
hasicalh moral in the sense that it tctlds 
tn preserve the independence of organized 
states. '‘Balance uf power* is, rather, a dc- 
scriptivc principle, a thread through the 
intricacies of international politico in the 
modern West* We must rake up this thread 
in im 

Dytmtic Stare 

twd watioft State Firbt* how- 

ever, vvr must 

examine briefly the nature id the political 
units that make up the competitive state- 
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system. It is the fash bn to call them djmij- 
i/r states up to about the end of the eight¬ 
eenth century and KlUWii state* thereafter- 

i'hc distinction b ;i good rough working 
one In Hu early modern period, many Marcs 
were loose agglomenitkim nf formerly in- 
dependent medieval units that were some¬ 
times separated from each other by foreign 
rerriturw that min crimes spoke separate 
languages, and that were tied together ah 
niusr&olelv by the ruling d\ nasty* The ! labs- 
bum i calm is a good example- In war and 
dipbrmcv the dynastic rtdet md Jus circle 
uf rubles .md bureaucrats were a umii. but 
the different people* in ihc tratc had rela¬ 
tively little sense of patriotism. of commun 
national effort and ambitions. Fail) modem 
wars* perhaps excepting the war* of reli¬ 
gion. were Jess than total wars. Incept in 
their disastrous effects on government fi¬ 
nances and on taxes, rhev scarcity touched 
the lives of the common people who were 
nut actually in the way of contending 
armies. 1 m the peace settlement*. U" one 
talked dwwir ,L nadimal sdf-dcrennination of 
peoples/' or worried greatlv about mmfer- 
ring areas and pnpidariuns from one ruler 
to another* 

1 lie distinction her ween dynastic and 
nation states must not, however, be exag¬ 
gerated nr oversimplified. Especially in the 
great monarchies of Spain, 1 n gland, and 
France :i degree of national patriot 
existed a* early as the sixteenth century . 
Even in divided Germany. t Qtber amid 
count tin i iermanstn dislike Italians Hit red 
uf the foreigner binds men Together ;n 1 lm*t 
.is effectively as love of one another* Sat 
does the custom, so .strange to ils, of trans¬ 
ferring political units by marriage nf ruling 
families really affect the basic similarity he- 
rwcen the state-system uf early modem 
rimes and our own. Perhaps she accidents id 
marriage account fur The unusual ©otultini- 
tbn under one ruler of Germany and Spin 
under Ghark* V:, hut frn the most pan iUk 
alliinecs and aligmncm.v of the sixteenth 
century conform e\tremdy well to tondh 


Tiom of geography, fttMirm, rmdirkm, and 
culture. 

By 1500. almost □(! these stares possessed 
in at least a rudimentary form most of the 
vucial arid political organs of a modem scute. 

I ]ici lacked unlv a laige literate population 
11 :■ pu u11T Lipin lUc ritual and faith of national 
patriotism. \otahh they had run cvwtirial 
ortrans, a diplomatic service and an army, 
both professumfll, both usually controlled 
from a common governmental center* 

tiipt&m&ey Some forms 

nf diplomacy 

can lit traced hack into rite Middle Ages, 
and indeed into ancient times. But Hie fif¬ 
teenth and sixteenth centuries saw the full 
development of modem diplomatic agencies 
and methods. Governments established cen¬ 
tral foreign offices and sent diplomats on 
regular missions to foreign courts, Espionage 
Juki ilu secret services developed under the 
awer of open diplomacy Formal peace cun- 
fere rices were held, and formal treaties w ere 
signed o* the accompaniment of the cere¬ 
mony and protocol we now associate with 
such tiCH-Jsbn*, Finally* a >ci nf rule* 
onveming .dl these formal relation* began t" 
take shape, a set uf rules rhuv can lie called 
intrmarton.it law. 

File apparatus uf international pnlines 
developed most fulls and soonest in Renaix- 
sanoe Italy, and fmind its classic expression 
m the LulmifahEi organized diplomatic serv¬ 
ice oj rher Republic of Venice I he detailed 
report* Venetian ambassador* sent back to 
the Senate from abroad arc among the first 
document* of intelligence work. They are 
careful political and social *ludics of tile 
personalities and Lands invnlvcd nirher than 
mere gossipy cloak-and-dagger reports. 

In rliota: days, the diplomat abroad whs a 
most important maker of policy in bis own 
right. With rapid travel imputtibk. Ins; 
government could nut communicate with 
him in time *n preycriljc his acts minutely, 
and he had often rn make important deci- 
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sbns on his own responsiblliiy. Got id or 
had diplomacy* jpnd or bud imctli pence 
about foreign lands, made u viral difference 
in a sturc^ success or failure in the struggle 
fur power. 

Tbt Armed Forets S he armed 

forces made 

stilt more difference. These early modem 
centuries are the great days of The profes¬ 
sional soldier, freed from the limitations of 
feudal warfare uid nnc yet tied to the tin - 
rnenst economic requirement and the in¬ 
human wafe of our modern warfare. The 
officer ckss )n particular could plan, drill* 
and campaign on a fairly targe hilt quite 
manat<;cubic scale; they could do more than 
the inre rm in able jo listing oi late medieval 
tunes. TltCV could# so ro speak, handle war¬ 
fare as an art and sometimes as sa pleasure. 
The common sol die rs had a Jew agreeable 
life. Hut they coo. foi rht must part, were 
paid professionals; indeed the word "sol. 
dier' comes from pilMus, die Ijicin for a 
piece of ilmnev. Recruited usually from 
among the pour and diisposses>c.h ^uuctinic^ 
U\ force* they became inured u> many hard- 
ship and were on the whole rather more 
secure in loud, clothing. and housing than 
their poorer cu ilsan relatives 

T lie armed forces were the rulers forces 
no lunger mere feudal levies, The\ were 
paid prcifesskinaK uhtn trained tu parade, 
(o dro Y rank*# to keep discipline. I hey were 
whipped if they I in ike diwjpltnc. although 
threats of punishment ilid not always pre¬ 
vent desertions when pay was late or rurinits 
mnderjuate. I idi regiment, troop, or unit 
L-imirri'Mik wiire the ?,mic uniforms whole 
armies, however* usual!) displayed such un 
extraordinary mrtetv of cmreune that in 
battle recognition of friend and foe was not 
easy E .ictics anti strategy iti The tide! were 
under Jbe control of a formal officer hier¬ 
arch v that culminated m a general in 
mmimuJ. who in turn was at least samfe* 
w hat cmimilkd by rite central gewertimcm 


through a ministry of war, In short* though 
the^c amiit> would Imik anarchic tn a 
modem pr«jfv*dmiai nf tile spit-a ml'polish 
Si'liof>1. they were fur better organized anti 
better disciplined chan feudal levies had 
been. 

Vrmfc on Hie march lived roostK off the 
l.md, even when thei were in home ter¬ 
ritory. But they were beginning to develop 
the elaborate modern organ w at bin of mpply 
and the modem w?rvice of tmgineers. Both 
the growth uf tuiliton* technology and 
differences «f rmtinnul tern pc mm cut were 
reflected in rhe shift of military pretiomi- 
ruin.ee from Spain ro France about ttfQO* 
Spain, the ureat fighting nation of rhe six¬ 
teenth century on laud, excelled m infantry, 
w here the pike was a major weapon- France. 
t In threat fighting nation of the seventeenth 
md early eighteenth comities on Lind, 
excelled tn artillery. engineering* and forth 
Ikarion, all services rh.it were more plebeian, 
less suited to the former feudal nobility than 
infen try and cavalry. 

Meanwhile, the lirst modem navies were 
also j* rowing up. In the hirer Middle Ages, 
VertiCC, Genoa T ind Pisa had all begun to 
,iY>eudile ftccre of galleys disciplined both 
in the running of each ship and in maneu¬ 
ver as a fleet, In the Renounce, Venice 
took rht lead with ire Vrserod and its de¬ 
railed code r if maritime regulation* (see 
Chapter lip, Naval ofpnkatsnn, naval sup- 
ply* the dispatch anti bundling of ship, all 
required more orderlv centralized methods 
than an arrnv. fhey could not col crate the 
survival of rugged feudal i culm dualism* 
indiscipline* and lack of p]aiming The of¬ 
ficer class,, as in the armies was predomi- 
iiflnrk .irktocniTiL'. hui ir canw usually from 
the mure adventurous* the less custom* 
ridden p.m of that class During the tit- 
Tccmh century. naval xnprenm k V parsed otii 
of die Mediterranean ro die \fljintu% w here 
u rested briefly wsili Spain, and rhctiee 
passed in the sevetweenrh century to the 
northern maritime powers of Fug land. Hol¬ 
land, and France. 
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//: Habslmrg; and Valois 

The haiku IVm 
tif Charles Vi 11 

and Lotus XI! Charles V 111 

ut Iran cc 

i I4GJ-HW) inherited from his pwirnwhioas 
father Louis XI -i well-filled traiury and n 
good <urnv [see lihaptcr Ih He .added ff> 
his kingdom by marrying the hdrefr to the 
Duchy* of Brittany, which had lung been 
ftir^dv independent of the I rcnch crown, 
apparently seizure on the liome front* 
Charles decided til expand abroad. As the 
mnutc heir of the \ngcvins who had con- 
ijUcrtd Naples in the thirteenth century, 
f diaries disputed the right of the Aragons 
Fe route '.see Chapter Ih oi hold the Nea¬ 
politan Throne. He chose Italy. however, not 
onlv because he had rhis tenuous genealog¬ 
ist da in i but also because Renaissance Italy 
was rich, held rmmniiL: attractions for the 
Northerners and was dbided into small 
rival political units—jt [nuked, in short, to 
lie easy picking S<> it was it first. f<«r in the 
winter nf l-pH-95 Charles paraded through 
to Naples in triumph But Charts acqtijsi- 
non of Brittany had already disturbed his 
neighbors and Ins possession of Naples 
threatened the balance of power in Italy 
The French intrusion provoked the first of 
the great modem coalitions, the willed 
Ihilv League of the Papacy (whidfrL rc- 
mauk-r. was uLn an Italian tcrrimrul state L 
rhe I mpire. Sp oil, Venice, Milan, and soon 
J rtgbnd. Hib codmon forced the French 
armies out of Italy without much trouble 
in I^S. 

Charles was fnltmveJ on die French 
throne h\ his cousin of the t irk-.ins branch 
erf the Vitub family. I ouis Ml i (l49tMJiyi 
Louis tnurrici) Optics' widow to make sure 
of JSritTmu T and then tried again in haly h 
reinforced by another gemalogical claim, 
this time to Milan. Since hb grandmother 
came fmm the dispossessed V bciitiri family. 


faints regarded the reigning Sforza dukes as 
si in pie usurper-, he proceeded m drive II 
Mum from Milan in im In this second 
French invasion, Lhe play of <il fiances was 
much subtler and more compKcStccL quite 
worthy of the age nf MjchbvHlL l ends 
tried in insure himself from the isolation 
that bad mined his predecessor, Charles 
\ 11L by allying in I SCUT with Ferdinand of 
Wagtm, with whom he agreed ro partition 
Naples. Then, in 1 JOB* Lofltt helped form 
m 3 ic of those cvtticii coalitions that look on 
paper as though they Could break the 
ha Li nc c -o L pi i w c r p rmciplc, because i hey 
arc the union of the itrung Jgairai i much 
weaker victim- I’hb \\ as the League of 
fkmbroy. in which Louis, Ferdinand, Pope 
Julius 11 + And the I nsperor Motiroilbn joined 
to divide up the buds held in the lower Pn 
Valley by the rich hut militarily weak Re¬ 
public of Venice. 

1 he practical tremble with such combine- 
fiims i* thaE the enmbincts Jo nut realty 
mist one another, and usually fall to ijuar- 
rdinc over the pickings* \U went well for 
tiw draped ler* it first, though the Venetians 
relied and rc-mok their mainland strong- 
hold of Padua. I hen Ferdinand, h iving 
taken the Neapolitan towns he wanted* do 
elded to Jesen Louis* The Pope, frightened 
at the prospect that France and rhe Empire 
might squec/e him out entirely* m 1>H 
funtied another "Holy League' with Vcnice 
and Ferdinand, Liter joined by Hems \ III 
„f England and the Emperor VUtiiudwn. 
a gam st France, Hc.spitc some curly suc¬ 
cesses in the field* the French could not 
JicjM out against sudi a cnalitimb for they 
non had a war on two fronts, Henry at¬ 
tacked the north of I taucc and won at 
Liiimcgaif in IT H a battle that has always 
been li sore >pipf with Frenchman. If 
called i by the English) the “battle uf the 
spurs" from the speed with which rive 
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French csvsdrv departed ittmi I he battle¬ 
field. In Italy too the* French were defeated, 
ami I .nub XU. like Charles VUL was dteek- 
milted. 


C/w/w vs m French: 

Th? First Ji&tmd These iwi) 

efforts were, 

however, merely preliminaries. t he impor¬ 
tant phase of this hr*t great modem test 
of the balance of power wj is tu follow iin- 
medtotdv, and tu cuke .1 haricalU diffvictu 
form For there were now realty two ag- 
gre^f^rv; the French I loilse of Valnis still 
hem «m exutistun, md the Hi line of Hub*- 
burg When the Habsburg 1 harks V 
succeeded his grandfather Maximilian as 
emperor in 1519, he was a disturber by rhe 
mere fact of his existence rather than In 
tmipctument or intent. Vv we have ahead v 
seen, in Chapter III. he luid inherited Spain* 
the I m\ Count ritr., Geiltiam. and the pre- 
pcimfcrofice in Ir.rlv. He apparently had 
France M|uce/cd in a perfect vise. 

[ he vise almost dosed Fhc French king, 
Franck I, was bad)\ defeated hy the im¬ 
perial—umsriy Spanish—forws ar Pavia in 
\y2S. Francis himself was Taken, prisoner and 
held m Madrid until he signed 1 treaty 
tricing Up ill] liis It ah an claim*. and ceding 
the Duel is of Burgundy* Fins treatv lu r 
repudiated the moment he was safeh hack 
■m French ■mih Is is of course possible dot 
Charles \ would not have “eliminated" 
France entirely even I ymI lit been able to, 
ii is possible that the soldiers and diplomat 
were against the complete crushing of an 
opponent if only on the professional grounds 
of keeping rhe game going C\rtamU ihevc 
people convey the impression of engaging 
in a kind of professional athleticism chat 
was often bloody and unscrupulous hut be 
00 means without rules. The player* some- 
times changed sides, ]n fact, one of tlie 
imperii! cumirLinilePi it the bailie of Fa via 
in which the French were badly beaten 
was the Constable dc tWirl hjii+ a great 


French noble at odds with hb king. 

Two vears after Pavri, :in incident oc- 
cur red that I point deeply into the minds of 
contemporaries—rhe sack of Rome in I If 17 
Lit the Spanish and Gcrmnri mercenaries of 
the emperor, kd hv tire Frenchman Bour¬ 
bon. 1 lusse mercenaries had liecome infuri¬ 
ated hv delay si in pa\ and supplies. In a 
Midden shift of alignment. Pope Clement 
\ tL n Medici and a good Italian if heart* 
had turned against die foreign Charley and 
had allied himself with Francis and the other 
main Ir.ilian powers in the League of Cognac 
in IfZrt. The siege of koine was part of 
Charles" reply, but I lie sack was a horror 
that he had not planned, and that lay heavily 
on hb conscience as □ good Carbolic. This 
wa> one of The horrors of war that outrage 
public opinion in all bur the most hardened 
partisan circles. 

Charted was now ar the height of his 
power. By the etui of the decade, tie had 
made peace with the Pope and with Francis. 
In i s jo, he was crowned bv the Pope os 
Fuipcfur and as king of Italy, the last ruler 
in receive tins double ciown, thin inherit- 
nice of Charlemagne and the ages, with the 
full formality nf tradition. Hot the western 
world uver which he rims symbolically 
ruled w r as a verv different world from 
CbartciTUigrtes, and Charles was in fact no 
emperor. bur a new dynast in a nzw con diet 
gf power. 

t 'barks w. Frauds: 

The Second Round France was 

Mill in The 

vise between rhe bp.midi and rhe t unman 
holdings of Charles* and I ranch I was no 
man m accept for long so precarious a posi¬ 
tion—above all, a position in which he lost 
face. Ill: used the death 01 the Sforam ruler 
of Milan in I HS to reopen the old claim to 
Milni and tu begin the struggle once more. 
Neither Francis nor Charles lived tu see the 
end even of this pa mentor phase of the 
Habvhurg-Valois rivalry- Neither vide se- 
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cured decisive military victory, In !J59. 
the Prcim of Gtieau-Cambrcsri confirmed 
Hohshnrjr c<itirnil of Milan and Naples, U 
marked the failure of France to acquire a 
real foothold in Italy, but ir il«p marked 
flic failure Hi the I bteburg* to lo*cn the 
: eii] *c re tiu f h i u I" r a nee. flit x ise had U nr 
closed. 

It IihuI nut eluded bvcLtusc France proved 
imlitarih, ccnmiimcally., ami pfditiedtv 
st fniit; enough m resist flic pressure. But 
rhe vise itself wa* a mm imperfect nnftu- 
tncutp Charles was nut as stung fls lit looked 
on the map in be. His German arm was 
paralyzed by rhe political ctinscquetfcirs of 
rhe Protestant Reformation I ven in the 
decide nf the ]J20 T S, when the power cif 
Charles was jt it- height the Fmtestam 
princes of tie mi any had formed the League 
id forgati it* resist him All the reit or hb 
lift, (iertnany Wa* in lie in a suite ot civil 
war, marked bv trttect indeed, and hv .it- 
c erupts to settle rhe religious question, but 
never permitting ihe Emperor «o count on 
a united Germany. 

Tbe bst phase of ihe personal dud be¬ 
tween the aiding rivals, Charles and I rune is. 
h a concrete example of hou main varia¬ 
ble* criicr rht play of balance ul power. 
Francis, to gain alhes, did not hedtatc to 
turn to Chark^ rebeltious German subjects. 
Air hough Head of a ilitholic state. ! ”tiuwr 
Christian ‘ king, he allied Himself with the 
Protestant !>ukc of Owes, He did nor even 
stop with Protestants, bur concluded ati 
alliance with the Moslem Suknn Sulci nun 
of Turkey who jirracked Charles in the rear 
tn 1 Iungar\ At rhe death of Francis in 1HN 
hb son Henry II continued tlw Protestant 
alliance. 

7 be Peace of 

Augsburg Charles A", 

beset by Prnf- 

esranrs. French, md Turks* allowed in 1J£5 
the very important i icrman religious settle 
incur known as the Peace of Augsburg. By 


this peace, the Protestants were formally 
recognked as established m rhe regions they 
had cntiMilidated. Augsburg marks rhe 
fmmd end nf the first great cilmi to keep 
the 1 mi pi re Guthnlic. But it bv no means 
established full toleration in riie modem 
sense Its guiding principle is in the Latin 
phrase ritim regro enif rtftgto, free!) trans¬ 
lated as whoever rtihs an area may establish 
tki rtUgivn &f that area. T he ruler of Sax- 
oin ii Lutheran: then all Saxons are prac¬ 
ticing L li therms. The rider of Bavaris is 
C arholit then nil Bavarian* are practicing 
Catholics, i n work, thin settlement uuuld 
have had to mtan th.it all the many German 
stares were self pealed lirrlc blncks of nut 
religion* which was quire impossible. 

Two concrete failures of the Augsburg 
settlement made a renew al of religious strife 
almost certain Firsts nosutuiiun was reached 
coEiccntiitg "eeclesbsricd reservation^ the 
problem uf w hat happened to ihe property 
of ihe Church in a given region if ir^ ruler 
were a Catholic prelate who was converted 
ro Protest autism. Second, b> rccogniaiung 
r'n nil ally <mty rhe Cathedic and Lutheran 
faiths. The settlement ignored rhe growing 
numbers of militant Calvinists who were 
bound m press for equal treatment. Still, 
with all its weaknesses. Augsburg made 
possible the permanent establishment of 
Prut c-a antis m on a peaceful too ring in 
Germany With the Treaty nf Catrau-Osni- 
bresLs, ir brought to m end the tim great 
Matahuig rlfilrt tn dominate Lump*. 

The IPars of 

Philip II 1 he second 

effort aT dom¬ 
ination of lluftipc was less IT.ibsbiirjf than 
Spanish. In duties V abdicated both 
Ilk Spanish and imperial clown* and retired 
hi a moElasiErv, where he died two year* 
bun His brorher, Ferdinand J « i ^56-1 
secured the VtisirLm Habslnirg compks of 
territories and, by election, the I'lnpire. Hh 
sum Philip II {iS5M$W) m got Spain and 
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the colonics* the Burgundian mberuonee of 
rite Xcilici lamb. and tin Italian holding* uf 
Milan and Napivv Philip's realm wa^ no 
ti 1 ^ rt rr.iT i i ma t vt rtfc; cv c n iv if li out t! it f l e r- 
nitinks. it was .t supranational stitc threat¬ 
ening Trance, 1 [fgUrul, arid flic whok 
balance of power. 

Like his father, Philip II found Protes¬ 
tantism jsiJ the concept uf many separate 
ChrLsrinn political unit's intolerable, lie was 
■i strimis. hard-working administrator, ami 
certainly no lover of tv .nr for iis mvn sake 
He >aw Protestantism a> an intolerable dh i- 
shc force that muse be wiped out by force 
if necessary* 1 lc was rt doctrinaire chained 
to a posit no imc could restore, committed 
to a Inst cause. 

Philip’s major points of involvement 
were (I ) Italy, which a* lung as it remained 
divided was m be a major source ui diffi- 
cultics—-and iippominmcs fur aggression— 
in the play of balance of power; < - y the 
Xerherbneta where the revolt of Ins Dm eh 
PfuresTani subjects was soon to involve 
Philip nor only with them but with Prmes* 
tant England; (3} France, where the second 
half of the ecnrurv brought a series uf civil 
wars of religion in which Philip whs bound 
to appear si- flic Catholic champion; (4 1 the 
Mediterranean, where the Turks now at the 
height of their naval power, threatened 
^psmisb cinirmb Finally, as we ihall we in 
the next chapter, Fngland and France were 
Winning to challenge the monopoly Spam 
and Portugal had med ro set up m the New 
World. Since this New World as well as 
the Old World was at stake m Philip's wars* 
there is some jusrlficalijijo fur Ciimidci ing 
these as In fact the first "world wars" 

The Dutch Revolt The dramatic 

ffteal point of 

these m niggles is the revolt of flit Nether- 
lands. W hc-n the Burgundian inheritance had 
come to the Hnbsburg>\ f ihnrlcs V had mside 
no attempt to absorb these provinces into a 
*4nifei superstate- They were simply parts 


of a great dynastic holding, part? that were 
oxrittiallv LUiioHiMttou& « ids tlicit mi n com- 
jjIcs of feudal privilege* confirmed by their 
nett ruler. They lud medieval estates or 
-i^-mlilies. representing privileged groups, 
which raised tavo ami armies, t lie south¬ 
ern pn it tncei r ro i igb I \ presc nt-day be I - 
gium) remained Catholic* but rue northern 
provinces ( roughly the present Kingdom 
of the Netherlands i had wnrm.lv espoused 
Calvinism, 

Philip II was tsouud to antagonize his sub¬ 
jects in the Lou Countries-. Charles V had 
liked the Low Countries and I mil made 
Brussel* Irn favorite place uf residence, hut 
Philip was thoroughly Spanish in outlook. 
For nil his medievalism* he had ujMu-dare 
idea* about cent rah Ml! efficient rule, and 
he curtailed the political liberties of the 
Netherlands Moreover, he hared all form:; 
of Protestantism, Finally, ilic economic 
dement was also present, for Hil Dutch 
were a seafaring commercial |K!opk, dt-dnni* 
[jf conducting n trade freed from the jealous 
restrictions of Spanish mercantilism Under 
the complex of ideas known $,s "mervantiT 
ism," a dm run am nation would seek co set! 
abroad mure than n bought, thus gaining 
r*old in fEie balance, \nd it would espcciallv 
restrict foreigners and its own dependencies 
in i heir manufacturing and mm trade. Finally, 
n would seek to use Its own dependencies as 
a soiirev of raw mute rink 
This eseplirdve mixture uf religion* poli¬ 
tics, and economies produced the molt. 
Philip sent Spanish garrisons ro file Nether¬ 
lands, and attempted io enforce edicts 
against heretics, Opposition- which centered 
.ir Si nit hi the pri\ ilegtd classes u ho had 
been mtsE rtiTccred bv Philip's pulmiMl fc- 
sEiftiiotLS, soon spread iu the omuuon 
[Kopk. Riots culminated in the ile^ructwm 
of Cathuhe dnuThev md in rlu- tonnation 
of ,i league agaiim the Spaniards w hicli took 
I in pm ud] v the scornful name uf "Iteggar-r. 
that li.itl been given them by a conserva¬ 
tive. When m l if - r Philip dispatched to the 
Netherlands an army of twenty thousand 
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Spaniard* headed hv the unyielding, poliri- 
tally stupid Duke of Alva, the revolt had 

fully begun. 

The Spanish infantry was in thG&c days 
inCUmparoliK (he best in bumper, and tlw 
Dutch were ilhamied and ill-prepared. 1 he 
Dutch resistance, successful in the Song run. 
was .1 hemic achievement against great odds* 
fiiUv deserving the praise sympathetic his¬ 
torians have given it. Tt was, however, rm 
extra* i rd i nar v i let a ry of w cak ness < ■ vc r 
strength, hut rather a victory m full accord 
with what has until the twentieth century 
at least been u general rule of western po¬ 
litical life—ihit no thoroughly disaffected 
population can he held dou n by force alone. 
Alva had the force* and he *ti tip a Council 
of Trimbles, wtdeh applied cxecuthms. uon* 
Rogations, and severe taxation on a large 
scale. The Council has received from history 
the significant title of the “Council of 
Bloi*if M Vet all ihat tMs repression accom¬ 
plished was to unite opposition against Alva, 
for the Catholic southern province* of the 
Netherlands now joined the Protestant 
northern provinces Birth rlitr ordinarily 
ijuiel merclwiTS and the great nobles like 
\\ illiam the Silent, Prince of Ctamgc, stood 
with she pn pul ace m id with the adventurous 
"licgizaiSH^ who turned to a soft uf naval 
guerrilla warfare. Alva cave up hi despair 
m 1*7 3 k bin it was not until the Duke uf 
Pantu wa* vent our m 1378 (hat Philips 
jMiIk-y '■bowed signs of the essential clement 
of statesmanship* a willingness hi cmn 
prutniw in (he face of facts. 

Under Parma, the l jithnlSc southern prov¬ 
inces ar least were won hack by political 
concession* fa■ their *dd privileges of self- 
But it wav £"■ 111 " late To win back (be 
northern provinces, except perhaps by radi¬ 
cal religious concession:, which Philip was 
by temperament utterly unable rn mike. By 
ihc Union uf Utrecht, the Dutch right- 
ened their organization .ind m Dal took the 
decisive seep of declaring themselves inde¬ 
pendent Ilf the Spanish Crown. They made 


s|ol id that declaration by their courageous 
i!w nf their now much bcirer-nrgaib/cd land 
forces- Bur they were greatly helped by 
three facts* First- Phtlip, like hub i of the 
i^reat aggressors, had been drawn into righr- 
ing on more than one front. I le had tn CO pc 
with the Furk$, the French Protestants and 
the anti-Spanbh moderate French Catholic*, 
a* well as with grave imcntal gcmiihtuc 
problems. Second, fate yaw the Dutch that 
invalid hie spiritual aid, a martyr. And hist 
and most important* they acquired a majur 
ally* 

Tilt martyr was William (he Silent, who 
was in 1384 by an individual 

moved either by religious hatred or by the 
reward Philip Had set upon the outlawed 
Dutchman* head* or In both. William's 
death deprived the I hitch <*f the first great 
leader in their national hlutury, but rtie a*- 
5 dsstn;irion did nor profit the Spanish cause. 
It made William, who was a western turn- 
pcan nobleman without strung rdtgpMft 
feeling, a Protestant tod Dutch hero. I he 
ally whs England. now under Elizabeth I 
t'irmh Prmcstani nut from the start sympa¬ 
thetic with the Dutch cause. Miftilicth, 
however, was no crusader and Her kingdom 
appeared to he no match for pow erful Spain 
She had been hesitant to come out openly in\ 
the Dutch side, the more duct in the un¬ 
certain cntiditinn of French politic* i 
F rancu-Spniiisli aUiance seemed by no means 
impossible. Here tihi Philip *hi %wtd himself 
i poor diplomat. He permitted France to 
maneuver mm neutral it y T and provoked 
Fughrid hv fmiieniing Catholic plots again** 
Elizabeth, The English in turn* provoked 
Spain. I nr vein, they had been preying on 
Spanish commerce on the high sea*, and 
Hawkins* Drake, and other E nglish sailors 
hid Ijcui raiding Spanish possessions In the 
New World, When an English army came 
to the nkl of the Dutch in 1585. Philip 
decided to make formal war on England, 
though he still had the Dutch on his hands. 
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The End of Philip U The great 

Spanish At* 

iiT.nlii of unwieldy nitn-uf-war which he 
,cm hue to invade England was defeated in 
the English tlmnnel in July, I58f*. by .1 skill¬ 
ful It maneuvered lighter English fleet, atul 
was utter Is destroyed afterward hy a great 
storm. The hat tie was the beginning of the 
end uf Spanish preponderance. the begin¬ 
ning of English greatness m international 
politics, and the decisive step in the achieve¬ 
ment of the independence of the Dutch 
Republic. These portentous, results were 
nut as evident in 158(1 as they are now, but 
even at the time rile defeat of the Armada 
tuts seen as a great event. Protestants every¬ 
where were greatly heartened, and the great 
storm that finished the destruction of the 
Spanish licet was christened the '‘Protestant 
wind," 

Philip II died in 15'JH after 1 long and 
painful illness, in the great, severe palace 
uf the Escorid he had built near Madrid. 
He had ordered an open Collin put beside 
his bed, and a skull with .1 crown of gold 
Save for rhe seven northern provinces tit the 
Netherlands—and even these lie had never 
ntficiallv given up—the great possessions 
with which lie had begun to reign were still 
Ids. Indeed, he had added Portugal in l^" 
.11 lhc death of the Portuguese Cardinal- 
King Henry and had made tin whole 
Iberian Peninsula formally if briefly one. 1 ct 
he knew almost as clearly as wc know that 
his life had been 3 failure, I k left Ills king¬ 
dom, as wc shall sec. worn out, drained oj 
men and money. And, whatever Hb aim- 1 ' 
m international politics had been, whether 
a Spanish hegemony, a revived western 
Empire, or merely the extinction of the 
Protestant heresy, he had realised none at 
them. Under his Illegitimate half-brother 
Don John of Austria, the Spanish fleet Ivad 
indeed participated in a great naval victory 
over the Turkish fleer at Lepanto in If71, 
liut I .c pan to was at most a checking of 
I urktsh expansion, nor * great gain for the 


Spaniards If was no balance for rhe loss of 
the great Armada 

The Dutch Republic After Philip's 

death, the 

tlghdruj w ent on in Holland in a desultory 
wav until a truce in IM 9 established 
the virtual independence ot the l idled 
Provinces—or United Netherlands, as the 
Dutch Republic was termed. I his inde- 
peodencr was continued .is parr of inter- 
national law liy the Peace of W estphalia in 
IMS. In those days the Dutch were one of 
the great powers nf Europe, a major factor 
in international politics iwt t.hapter All. 
311J the leaders in some highly significant de¬ 
velopments. In religion, for instance, 3 wide 
toleration was practiced, and Holland l»c- 
came a refuge for persecuted Jews from 
Portugal autTSpain and even from Poland 
and Lithuania. f he government was coo- 
trolled by a few thousand well-to-do mer¬ 
chants, but this northern counterpart «f 
“Venetian oligarchy" .iIm- undertook ,t hec- 
ric vet fruitful experiment in decentralized 
government. m which each of the seven 
provinces enjoyed a measure of "stales' 
rights." 

In economic life, above all. the Dutch 
were the pact-setters of seventeenth-itOTio i 

Europe. Vhcy managed gmertunem finances 
us adroitly and efficiently js they managed 
rheir private businesses; the state borrowed 
moiicv ir 2 ' per cent ini crest, an amax- 
i n g 1 v low figure for the time. I hey made 
life insurance into a big business by putting 
it on a linn actuarial basis, and in the Hank 
of Amsterdam they lostered 3 great com¬ 
mercial institution that went far to make 
Amsterdam the linuncLil capital uf I11 rope. 
Nighty successful specialized industries 
grew up in the cities and towns of Holland 
-dianuimUutfing.it Anatcnlankshipbuild¬ 
ing at /.aqndam. the distilling ot gm Ji 
Schiedam, and around Haarlem the grow 
ing uf tulip bulbs, which set off a wild 
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finan cial specubtiorL Abroad. Dutch ships 
pl^ycJ & lirqc pan in flic intii n.u imul 
earning Trade, and flic Dutch East India 
Cmupjnv assembled and evpkdicd n com¬ 
mercial empire iwe Chapter \ >. tly PlKi, 
however, the great da vs of Holland w tie 


///: 77/i" Thirty Years' IVot 

Mlfwrt 4 ifjui CdUWS We have mm 

reviewed two 

of rhe gitfli conflicts of earlv modem rimes 
—the 1 |absl iLiri£-\ do si Struggle .inti the 
wars of Hhilip IL the third great conflict, 
the Thirty Years' War of 161&-164S, was 
fo tight Tartt-tlv in Getniany and take* mi a 
Lit beyond the chrOTOlogkril limits uf this 
chapter. But it tv» i uir m which religion 
bote a part at least a& great as ir had in the 
war* of Charles and Philip. and it* focus 
was -till a Hdiftburg focus. The Aus¬ 
trian Fmpernf. Ferdinand II * irVPMnUo 
scurcch aspired ru universal rule, but he did 
make the hst serious political and military 
effort to unify Germans under Catholic 
rule The Thirty Year*’ War be nan as 
confikt between Git holies and 1 J rote-tan rs- 
it ended is an diitoM purcK politic a] 
struggle ro reduce rhe power of the Nflbv- 
burg> in favor or Prance nmi a newcomer iv> 
high intern itiotwl politics, Sweden * It wjeo 
the last nf rhe old and the Hm of the new 
wars 

\s we lime already noted. ihe \ugsbun? 
Peace of I SS5 did not bring complete re- 
ligiftm peace to Germany. It did not recog¬ 
nize Calvlnkin, to say nothing *«F tluu mure 
radical Protestant sects, and it left unsettled 
the problem of ecclewivrieal revcrvnrimv On 
thb litter issue, an imperial dtierce provided 
that if a Carlvrdic prelate were convened 
t a Pnr uesra M t is in t he p n ipt: m fo rn ler ly 
under hi> control vlumld remain in Catholic 
hands But this w as a onesided proclama¬ 
tion^ if had not been formally negotiate d 


Cuming in a close 1 he Dutch Republic re 
maimed generally prosperrms and with a 
hi"U k-vcl of civikzatiun. bur »t was :i small 
-1,i[«. w ithmit the manpower Jml the jc- 
■.uLjrft'S titedcil t" -LJ.st4i.iii pi-rmiftciith the 
f<»!t nf .< grtit iittcninritHinl power 


with the Protest imts .uni it was lutm'allv 
much rc'Cnrejl Uv them. 

m 

Hv the opening of the seveiiTcaith ecu- 
mry. ihe religious situation in Germany was 
becoming ificrcarinulv unwnlcd. Incidents 
of violence between Caiholk* and Prolcs- 
fcjmrs. especially Calvinists, were multiply- 
mg. In Hon. Cib mist dements formed the 
Protesrant Union, which in c urn prompted 
tlie creation of the Catholic League in 1609. 
I"has Germany \xm split into rival camps 
4 dccqdc before the outbreak of w ar From 
i he scut, moreover, both the Proteittmi 
Union .md the Catliolic l-caguc hud pulki- 
amE j;s svell is rdmiouj ambitions. Both re.ilJ\ 

v m * 

represented tIk- interiors of Genu.m pamc- 
ubnsrn—that is, uf the hidividua! tiernmn 
viatc>—ag.uusT those uf rhe l.mpsic. en 
though the Cjihulk Lty^uc and us leader. 
Maximilian of Bavaria, were iu ally whh 
rhe Fmperor Ferdinand* 

The Bt*hi r Mum Period, 

1 h e w A r 
broke our in 

Ho hernia, novs part of Occhoslriv^kia. then 
a Tljl^hurg crown land, with a strong 
Pmteitant minurnv known as the lira- 

W ■ m 

i|Uisrs. "I iii!. mime brings up one of the main 
(jiurteh between and Ckiholk^- 

rh.ir nf ike actual atbninisrntkm uf the 
ruchaxlw* In Catholic worship, the Dyifian 
rceci’. es the bread bur nut rhe vs ine; nnh ihe 
udidstmu priest fakes rhe wine 1 he l tra- 
ijuiir, from rhe l.min for "bnrh, M took both 
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rhr wine and the bread in t^mmuniotv \■* 
with die Huviitt iimvirtiwni nvo CrtlUirte* 
earlier (see < haprer H r* Uircquhm in 
pin Bohemian iiarionilfem* Hit nitfionalKis 
wanted local independence t nim the rule of 
Ciermam and id Vienna and rhey caused 
1 he incident that-actually provoked war.ttie 
"defenesmtiurt u i Prague” in ioeh. Rebels 
hauled by Count Hitritri* of I hum seized 
control m f rhe Ruhenii.m capital CITy and 
in jm cxrited ciinference threw two mv.il 
governors OUt nf a palace window, Though 
the victims fell seventy feet. they landed 
on a pile of dung and escaped with their 
lives* 

i he empcTur-tD-bCj Ferdinand II (he WAS 
formally elected in was nor prepared 

for civil wat- The rebels aided by Protes¬ 
tant forces fjorn German; , gained control 
in Bohemia and deposed Ferdinand as King 
11 ? Bohemia, In fill his place, ad ivsemblv 
of the Bohemian estates chose the youthful 
Frederick V . Elector of rhe Palatinate in 
western Germane. and head of the Protes¬ 
tant Union. Ah hough Frederick was the 
soii-indaw of Janie* 1 of England and as a 
ProtcMiiut vtu popular (here, England did 
nut come to Sitv -ud, nor in effect did the 
Protest me Union. The ri-pmkmk, however, 
did Come in un the Cali indie side and M:iU 
m army tu the folotfaate. frightening clit= 
Union into a deduction of neutrality* In 
bohemia, Frederick was defeated by the 
army of the Catholic I eigne at rhe ha trie 
of the White Mountain I 1620} and was 
forced to I let Ins new kingdom. Hie Protes¬ 
tant Union was dissolved, arut small Protes¬ 
tant remnants were beaten by the imperial 
general Hlh 

The Damsh Period, 

1625-1629 At thb Imv 

point in Prot- 

cscant fortunes, a champion arose outside 
Germany proper in Denmark. where King 
Chrisr i:in IV t, took over the 

leadership nf the Protestant forces. A vigor¬ 


ous ami ambitious monarch B Christian hud 
increased bis roval power by taking full 
advantage uf the increased authority Thai 
Lu the rat mm gave to the king. When lie 
intervened in the waft lie sought not only 
to defend his co-religionists but also to ex¬ 
tend Damsh political .md economic hegem¬ 
on v over si on hem Germany, 

brill another factor now entered the 
struggle, die famous—and imam* jus— pri- 
v.ne .irmv uf Wjllcnsicin (lf83-lSJ4)i this 
though bum of a German Protes¬ 
tant fainilv in Bohemia, reared a Gatho- 
lic„ and fought tpfi the imperial side. Hb 
irxny wav recruited and paid by himscll. 
and lived off the rind hv reipibatifim and 
plunderings, sometimes m the expense nf 
imperial and CaibnUc sympathizer*. W al¬ 
iens ce in was so lace a German c&}idotnzre 4 
a private citizen seeking to become a ruling 
prince. perhaps even dreaming uf a united 
German empire, no lunger the old medieval 
*uccfc$ur to Charlemagne-* empire, but a 
line, new -model tmmsirctiy I It ne\ l t came 
close ro vucccnn but his arm; was j major 
factor in the wnr at us must critical period, 
Gib N and Wallenstein's armies were 
enough ns dispute uf Christian \\ . I hey 
overran Christian** North German lands 
and pushed into the Danish peninsula. 
Then, it the height of the imperial uid 
Catholic hiicee>N Ferdinand and UK udvi&crs 
o\ vrreadied themselves. By rite I diet ol 
Restitution and the Treaty ol Lubeck in 
lf»Z l L they r-nugtu tr« take tht 1 idlest ad¬ 
vantage of rhrir victories, I he 1 diet of 
Restitution nor only reaffirmed the Augs¬ 
burg exclusion of the Calvinists and Protes¬ 
tant radicals from toleration but abn de¬ 
manded the restoration of all cccksiasiical 
l state’s thai bad passed From Catholic to Lu- 
1 he ran hand* since 155b three generations 

bcffirc. rhe Treaty uf I ubcck allowed 

Christian l\ in recover hi> lamb, but it 
exacted from him a prminw not U* inter¬ 
vene in Germany. This seemed its riie out¬ 
side world a sign that the I I lbdnirg power 
was actually spreading to the Baltic, to a 
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rcgiiMi th^iHfiigklv Prorctfaitt juJ hitherto 
ntilv on tilt fiuirpin ol im}wrial control. The 
old pattern n.^. then, jejwated. Hie lUb 4 - 
hurqv no the wu c of vuccctt weni miKtik 
the bounds, of their customary sphere*, of 

influence; those upon whose Spheres the) 
thus encroached fought hack against the 
trC'.p^s; the trespasser was rinnth forced to 
withdraw. 

the Swedish Verio,!. 

1630 - 163 ? I" « 

i he height nf 

Hamburg success* Guftaviu Adolphus. King 
itf Sweden (ltiii-ldtlK landed w p irh a 
Swedish army on the North German coast. 

\ new champion nf rln Prorc&ttflfci 0 much 
rtrnngcrufieilumChrteian of EXrtmark, bad 
come out nf the Vorrh. Once agnin, re¬ 
ligious and secular liiorivc* were thurmighly 
intermixed (iustavns wis a strong luith- 
era 11 . who Jed an army of hywinging 
diers. In edem as in Heninark. the coming 
n| rlic Reformation tnul consolidated royal 
.nidi, iritv. Like Christian, Gustavus \dol- 
plius hnd ambitions for political control tn 
m«nlrem Germany. mil he hoped too, that 
Sweden miiiht uU over economic leader¬ 
ship there. He hiul already won territories 
Hiring the casern Baltic by waging sutccw- 
?HI wars against Russia and Poland. Sig* 
nOkmrlv. his JUTpyv brge and well equipped 
fur so rclflmctv poor a country as Sweden. 
iv.\j now in part paid for by subsidies re¬ 
ceived from the French monarchy through 
11 UL. 0 U uimv- with Its minkttr Richelieu. 1 
cardinal of the Roman Catholic Church, 
For France. im>, the great success of the 
1 tld H.ibshmg enemy wenied a trespass, and 
those w ho guided French policy were quite 
willing rn help Proi^tunt Sweden bear 
Girhotit: Austria. 

Ciuxt^vm Adolphus wa* 1 very skillful 
uesiera! whose intervention wa> to alter the 
whole course of the war. In the field, the 
Swedes won rwo decisive victories at 
I ciprig in lrf*l and at laitzcn in 16^2, 


C 1 Ostiivus. \dntphus was killed at l.sit/en 
but hk ciuning had turned the tide W alien- 
stein withdrew into winter quaners* and 
hetian ncgutiatitius that have baffled his- 
turiam ever sine*. Certainly he was trying 
tip set liium-lf Up & .! mediator between rhe 
Prnitstants and the extremist wing uf the 
imperial party, the Cmirr at Vienna* the 
wing that hid called in the Spaniards.. Fer 
haps he was at licart a great patron, striving 
u> 1111 ice divided Germany Whatever hew a* 
planning was cur short by his assassination 
in |M4. an ussassiiiaiinn almost certainly 
nut directly planned by rhe E mperor 
Ferdinand, hut fmm which lie cannot he 
dh&uriatcd, since he rewarded the assassins. 


S'wedhh-Frtftcb 

Period* 1651-164S Though the 

two urear nn- 

rag<mists. (iustavijs and Wallenstein, w ere 
dead, the war went on. Swedish affairs were 
in the able bunds uf the chancellor Oxen- 
srieron. aided b\ run good generals. Ratter 
nod lomcwin. In 1^1, the Swedes won a 
second battle at Leipzig and threatened rite 
core of I labsburg power, the hereditary 
In mis or Bohemia and \wsma. Rut these 
Swedish sneezes had Iwgun to seem more 
Swedish than [horcstant and drew from 
Christian JV ot Denmark. the recent chain 
pi o n of Pror cm ant ism* - 3 response nui on 
common in rhe history iff h.ihiicc^nf-powct 
politics. Now more fearful of the nearby 
Swedis than of the distant Austrians, ( hris- 
mn went" to war w irh Sweden, md saw hh 
lands once more successfully invaded 
Meanwhile, however, the ultimately de¬ 
cisive forte was entering !he bewildering 
struggle. The French hail decided that sub" 
tidies CHnnutnic aitT] to German and 
Swedish opponents of the llit^burg poster 
were not enough, ^ud that they themselves 
would have to fight. French armies erased 
the Rhine ami struck at rhe imperialist* 
through South Germany. Theirs wus hy no 
mc^ms a Triumphal march, and hitter tight 
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lot; cook place in the laxt vnr> of die war. 
from HV4* co In IM\ (he l)aiic& pic 
up and made a separate peace. In l*4S, n 
^rits Lit" peace conferences met in die nnrth- 
wcsrcnt German region of Westphalia—the 
first of the great general peace conferences 
nf modern limes l he Habsburys were the 

vanijubltcd; die French arid Suedes: were 
she victor*. 

In its last years rhe Thirty Vents War 
had in fact become a general war On the 
seven seas the French nnd Spanish were ji 
odds. I 11 Italy, the French had tried m split 
Cun mwi meat inn between the Austrian and 
1 he Spanish Halisburgs by com roiling rhe 
VSpine p>a->so. This general war had, how¬ 
ever* ont striking difference from all others 
iif modern timw the balance of power bad 
m tic achieved without one cif its main fac¬ 
tor*. England, 1 ngbnd kept out of die war 
fur die obvious reason that in all f hese v ears 
dm was facing domestic crisis and civil war 
i^ee Chapter VI). 

Effects mi Germany The defeat 

of the 1 labs- 

htirg> in IsHS, though it did not end in the 
■heei collapse of the defeated pm it* left 
the Germanics in .1 fearful state- Although 
die engines of destruction :iva liable tn men 
in 1 he seventeenth century were feeble in 
eomparison with those available to us, it 
may well be that in terms of human suffer¬ 
ing and material destruction the I lurry 
Years" War vias quite as dtsastruus tn Ger¬ 
man v as the last two world war* of the 
twentieth century, One obvious point: if 
we today can destroy mure CJtsjly, we can 
also mend more easily, tn the seventeenth 
centurv, the rebuilding of a destrov cd town 
was 1 long process. On the humnu side, 
deaths from wmrnds* disease, rind t ail line 
could not in the defective stare of medicine 
and (rruLspnin Ijc effectively cheeked a> they 
-ire today. 

On the other hand. Some recent his- 
-oriimu hive questioned rhe old thesis ot the 


shattering effect of the Thirty Years War 
on the Germanic They think rwcniieth- 
Centurv Germans have exaggerated these 
>evinitcenth-cenims iuffering* in order to 
explain, like any neurotic, their subsequent 
"bad 1 behavior, their iniihiliry to product 
a democratic modem >rare As usual, flicte 
is no dmibr somethin in this jvamculur 
msciirtcc oi historical '^ievisionism ; stilt. The 
fact icniains that the Thirty Years 1 War 
was fought in Germany with disastrous and 
[ong-coiuinuing results for the peoples of 
Germany. 

The Peace 

of Westphalia The reality 

nf 164- 

that Germans had reached a hiss point of 
political and cultural disintegration. In rhe 
ijrear settlements of Westphalia, though 
some of the separate German state* came 
tvin well, Germany hertodf was a major 
victim. Fhc French got hits of kind toward 

I heir northeast frontier, notably a foothold 
in Alsace. Sweden got lands south of the 
J kiltie, on rhe German mainland* and s real 
start Toward her ambitious goal of con¬ 
trolling (fhc Baltic area Due compensations 
and adjustments were made among the 
major German Stare*, lit particular, Branden¬ 
burg, though damaged by the cessions to 
Sweden un the uuuuljnd, gut valuable com¬ 
pensation* in lands around Magdeburg, and 
in The next twn centuries won* ro recover 
some of the cessions made to Sweden. 
Indeed* the beginning of rhe greatness oi 

II rati dc n hu rg- Fr u svia is common I y slates I 
from 1 ft4H. 

Still more imprirraut, the Peace of West 
jihslia fonnaUv recognised the ‘Independ¬ 
ence'* of rhe constitueiu den i tins u! the 
German Empire, From now on. the tier- 
run state* could vnrer into alliances with 
one another and with foreign powers, as 
Song as they were not directed again o the 
emperor. I his lost was a iacc-^ving i*ir the 
1 1 dbsliurg^ Inn the fact that the consritornr 
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stitev mm had elicit' nun foreign services, 
their nun innics* their own liiwrurs— three 
rabvimft earmarks nf “mdcpctiiiaux 1 ' in nur 
state-system—is clear evidence that the 
Holy Roman Empire of the ticrmnn nation 
wan no longer a viable political entire. The 
Westphalia settlement also furnialh recog¬ 
nized the independence nf two small states— 

rht United Netherlands of the Dutch* 

already independent in fact fur nnu'e than 
half -i century, and the Sw 'k% C ainfcderatioiti 
the nucleus id which had ftrst broken away 
from Halrshurg control during the beer 
Middle Ages, 

Finally, the ecdtvtusiiLal provisions of 
rhe treaties really did senlc matters, leaving 
German religious differences henceforth m 
rake rheir relative] t peaceful modern form 
of missionary :uui cdneatsmd sfifainjJcvl he 
l him Years’ Mar wa* the last formal war 
between Proresttinh and Catholics, though 


by no mean* the \m war in which their 
rdigmu* antagonism played a pair. Calvinist* 
now secured the same recognition ns Catho¬ 
lics ind l uchrratiK, Princes could still “de¬ 
termine’' the faith of their territories* but 
rhe right or dissidents to emigrate was 
recognized, fn most of Protestant Germany, 
nuilriplic-itv of seers was in idcr accepted 
The boundary between Protestant Hind 
Catholic regions recognized the Catholic 
gains made since rhe Catholic Reformation, 
and is today much as in I64S. On the vexed 

«]0tsrinn nf ecclesiastical rescreatinn the 
s car \&24 was taken .is the *mmts norrm rfii, 
the year from which ownership of ecclesi¬ 
astical property was to he measured; as 
things were on January 3 of chat year, so 
they were be m the future, Yfrer thirty 
*L,ir- of trying to exterminate each other. 
UirboHe- and Prmeatamv in Germany gave 
up rhe effort. 


iV: l ftt ,-Vnr Moutmhtts —- Spam ami France 


The \4&c 

nf Ihurluiiym'' The sixteenth 

and early >cv- 

fiilrunrh I i nitiric- vm all over the West .in 
uneven working not id the mv, pnlitwn! 
jims and method til the Renaissance. I lie 
* fates. that took pin m the dynastic nind 
rdigious wars we lurve |ust traced were all 
b> a degree centralized starch with paid pro- 
ils’ikuuI armies and paid professional eh ilian 
bureaucrat *. They hid 4 central tiiuiicbl 
system w ith some confrul over mat ion and 
the supply of money* .1 central Segal sy stem 
rhai made Music men ipi tu apply the rone 
kind of [au to alt individuals within the 
state, ami a crrin.il authority—king* king 
and council, king and pirliamcnt, estate*. 
Cortes, or other assembly—that could actu¬ 
ally make new laws. Phrases like “Age of 
Absolutism 1 and "Dtvbic Right or Kings'* 
art frequently used of the eiflv modem 


centuries, and nm without reason. Ml over 
I urojic. the control of central admimstra- 
fkm usually rated with a monarch who in¬ 
herited his throne and claimed the right to 
nuke the kind of find decisions that mutter n 
democracies make by sonic mn of popular 
vote, or its reflection in the vote of an 
elected Irgrcbirivc body. 

Ru r every where in the vi*Tccnrh century 
there were sirong survival* of old medieval 
hjcal privileges, nf local ways of lifr quite 
different from the standard^ set In, the court 
or the capital. Indeed* an impnmm sdimil 
or modern European historians has urged 
agjitisr the older thesis nf rhe absolute stare 
Mir thesis of "cnrpnrstisrji.^ I he social, 
economic* tmd even political juncture of 
most of l£urope before l the corpb racists 

maintain* ts not along the near chain of 
command that the political ihtvry of ab¬ 
solute™ suggests, It is t rather, along a com- 
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plcx series »?f adjustments among corporate 
hodfe, law court*. provincial otase^, town 
emmeiti, guilds of merchant* and of arti- 
sim, church hndks a whole group-life wir- 
viving tmm the Middle Iges. 

I he early modem gmcminoil* were 
dearly less ''absolute./ 1 in ar least nut vm 
ugitificant seme of the semi* than the 
ifovenuiicni uf a modern Jett Literacy like the 
United Stares They could nor possibly 
ptiakt itflj rjifflivt the kind of regulation 
federal md stare agencies mwathtys can 
make and enforce—pure fimd and drugs 
nets, licensing the practice of medicine, sict- 
orig standards of measure even the kind of 
ttandardizjtion of higher education we hove 
achieved in the training of teachers, fnr 
instance* by accreditation and other con¬ 
trols. This ln&t instance suggests that stand- 
-irdizatinn, the efficient qpplicalMiti of general 
rules to large areas and large groups, is in 
the United States partly a matter of volun¬ 
tary control from Mptz* (■erterails ^peak- 
in £■;, such collaboration from he to w u lls not 
irtnirvrd jei these lirst modern centuries 1 he 
srmdafdizatmn came from it.iwr. from a 
unaH group tkit had been won over to these 
new methods of governing, which did in- 
tiw their ]Hiu er It is this active attempt 
nf a minority m achieve "strcatnlitling 1 ' that 
instifm our use of term> like alftohiFftin for 
these centuries. 


Power ami Limm 

of Spanish Absolutism Spain pro¬ 
vides a clear- 

cut example of the difference between the 
concepts of absolutism with which this 
minority worked and the varied arid ulicn 
successfully recalcitrant groups on which 
this Kirnnrify sought to impose its stand urd- 
izrd rules. The reigns of the two hard- 
wnrking Spanish monarchy Charles V 
(technical!*.-,, Charles S of Spam. 1514-1556) 
and Philip H 1155*T598), span abnosr the 
whole sixteenth century. Charles was rather 
i medics al survival than a modem king. He 


did little to remodel the instruments of 
government he inherited from his grand¬ 
parents. r'erdiriand and Isabella (see Chap¬ 
ter III. Brought up in the Lou Commies. 
Charles came to Spain » stranger, with a 
Flemish following shai already had the 
modem northern European contempt for 

"hacku ard" Spain* and showed it, I lis eke- 

non to the imperial throne made him further 
suspect in Spin- In 152U. a group of 
Spanish citses. led by Toledo* rose up in the 
revolt of the c&mtmttOS* This, like most 
such uprisings was compounded of main 
elements. the mumripfllm^ disliked the 
growth of central ContftiL; the aristocrat* 
were restless in the face nf the new mon¬ 
archical dignity* no longer )w like their 
own; the pmr and the middling had class 
feelings and grit cancer■ The cummerot 
uere put down in 1521. hut Charles had 
been frightened out of what reforming zeal 
he mav have had, and did his best not to 
offend hh Spanish siibpec^. ! lis sen, at least, 
was brought up to he a Spaniard first of ill, 
Philip II was much more willing and aide 
to build i new-model centralized ^taTe m 
Spain. He did devise a system of cnusulra- 
rive councils, topped hv a council of stare, 
dtui manned by great nobles; hut these 
councils could do no more than advrsc. 
Philip made the find ilccUnnii. and the «k 
fidlv were worked out bv -i series of private 
m'reraricv and local organs ot government, 
nor manned by nnhlc*, Fur then wire, Philip 
reduced the rep resent.u i\ e ASMMiilltkx the 
Cories. to practical impute nee, especial!) in 
Castile, Nobles and priesrs. Ikcsusc they did 
not psi\ direct tases. no longer aitended the 
sessions of the Girres, and the delegates of 
the cities were left as i powerless rump. 
Above all, Philip had assured sources of 
income—his ras of a fifth of the picckms 
cargoes from America, direct taxes from t hr 
ennsffruent states of hi> realm, revenue 
from the royal estate* and from tMt sale id 
offices and parenis of nobility, revenue* 
from the authorised sale, at royal profit, nf 
dbipemations j I lowed by rhe pope Iperttits- 
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sum to cat meat m\ Frhky* and in Lent, and 
even someth mg very clone to rhe very indul¬ 
gences rh.u had raised trernumv Agsilhu 
the pope). Philip, tike must mnnarchs of 
Ms tin sc, had no need ro worry over repre- 
vcnwtivi- bud its with control of rhe parse. 
Vet lie was always hcovih in debt, and left 
He- tjnvcnvincm almost bauktupi- 

I'ven in tlui matter ui revenue, w licit 
Philip 1 v power at first sight look* so com¬ 
plete and unchecked, ihe actual limirariurw 
■ <: the absednre monarch of early modem 
nines tire dear. I^xcrpx by burrowing and 
sclTcvhausring expedient like the sale of 
office^ he Could nni norahly me reuse his 
Income He cfiiitii nm summon any repre- 
-tentative group rogcrtier and get them to 
\ ire new monies. In the first place, the cm- 
vrimem parrs of hi* realm. Ca&tilt. Aragon, 
Xisarrc*. rhi Rasijue Province*, the Italian 
lands, the l.m* Gumrriys, flw America*, 
ind the newest %umh buK named after 
the monarch hhnvdf, the Pljlippine Islands, 
had no conn mm organs of conaultntinn. 
i:ach had ro he dealt with as a separate 
problem. 1 or the most part the nubility and 
dergv were tax-exempt, at least from direct 
i yves. nul e mild nut lie called upon fur im- 
ei- :i.d financial Mciitlces VlLlI ro all tins the 
difficulty of wl lee don, die ijpijonutifrus for 
graft, and the lack of ji long accumulated 
nil i um to r.ith e iiid hu :i it ci ii I c x pe hence. and 

one can we win Philip could mu have 

mrroiluccd a more systematic general t&sra* 
ridm 

t Hirsute rhe im.irintl sphere, the obstacles 
Hi rcrtllv effective ccFiiratmumn were even 
mure serums, I lie union of the crowns of 
AhUfiiM arid tintile. achieved by the mar- 
I'iiigt of rerfirtand and Tsnbell.r, Iwd by WO 
meiitfs made a unified Spain. To this diy. 
reuioiialbipi -tu cull If Us a mild name—is 
[H'Hiips ntnre acme In Spain tliitii in any 
other hrge liiropean state, In ilu*vc days, 
‘Mime of the provinces did not even have 
extradition imngemeHTs for rhe surrender 
of uoirniH m cntnsmls within the paiisisula, 
Mimv of them could and did levy customs 


dues on goods from the others. The old 
northern itL T a»ax w Inch hid never been well 
compered bv the Moslems, preened ill 
sorts nf ftfcrrti or privileges Aragon still 
prrajtvcd the office of jut fir ia mayor, j 
judge nominated, k is true, by the Crown, 
but for life, and entrusted w ith mi authority 
something ar le&sr renintd) like That <-i the 
United Slates Supreme Court. 

What the 1 hihsburg* mighr have accom¬ 
plished in Spam luul they been able to 
expend their full energies on the task of 
Uni ring and developing their kinds can never 
U- known What they did do was exhaust the 
pcmnmib T and Weaken the lands nvtjseiis. in 
their etfott to secure hegemon) over E'uropc 
and to subdue the Protestant heresy kiii- 
wn indeed the great ige af Spain, the age 
when both un lane} and cm ten the Spanish 
we it uhm red and envied as the best fighters, 
(he sire when Spain seemed destined to be 
mtsrrcv- of both the Americas, the age when 
Spain seemed thu richest of states., thr age 
nf Loyola and ( ervantes, (he golden age of 
Spanish religion, literature, and art, Hut it 
Mas a brief flowering P and Spurmh jjreimcH 
largely vanished in the seventeenth century. 

rhe- Spanish Ectmowy Spain is cotm 

m mi h eon- 

^Tdered t<« be \ classic exjinplc of a great 
political unit dirt tailed in maiuuiu -t sound 
economic underpinning for its greatness 
j lit jxmirurLtki is mountsiitous, and it* ecu- 
Tral tableland th subject to drutiglu^ bui iii 
ngricultural p-Jiiniiiliritx an- greater, for 
example, than thnve nf Italy, anil it ha> 
mineral resources, m»nhly m irem, Mure 
over. Spain ivasihv tir^ of ihe great Ltiro- 
pcan, states ru attain fands overseas, and a 
navy and merchant niantie to integrare the 
great resources of the Sew World with 
mi Old World base. Yet jIE this wealth 
slipped through Spain's fingers in a few 
gcrinatKiuv Cenainh a tm)*>r factor in this 
decline was ihe immense cost of ihe wars uf 
Charley \ and Philip I t 1 be Low < amniricx, 
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which had brought in a large revenue to 
Charles were a pure drain cm Philip^ fi¬ 
nance. The faiimus Spanish infantry hud to 
be paid every'here iit went, and the money 
thus spent went i>nr of Spain forever, with 
nothing in the tong run Co show for it. 
Philip look over from hk father a heavy 
which grew heavier through his lung 

mgn, 

NW governmental expenditure m* armed 
forces. though in itself unproductive* w nm 
necessarily fatal to a itutiTinal economy, tf 
sue h expenditure stimulates even greater 
product!eit\ within the nation and its de¬ 
pendencies then the nation nSa\ hear it, and 
even gruu in wealth .w did imperial Gci> 
muni .liter is“ih tint this was nor true of 
si^reenth-ccnttirt Spain. She drew tmm 
the New World vast ammsnft of silver 
and many articles—sugar* indigo, tobacco, 
cn cm* hides—which. sold abroad, realised 
money without u hich she could hardly have 
carried on her European wars at all. But 
ic wa* nor enough to pay for world domin¬ 
ion. TJie l ml Eton passed through Spanish 
hand* into those of hankers ettiti merchant* 
in other European countries partly to pay 
for the Sp-inish rirmie* and navies, partly to 
pay for the manufactured goods. Spain had 
to send to the New World ind use herself. 

In accordance with an economic policy 
common to other coloni al powers of I he 
time, Spain forbade industrial production in 
her cnlonics and sought to Mipph, them with 
u;imj factored uoodv Hm i/v eouU tint, *.*r 
-thi T utr dci'eltip h-~? tmfu* trial prmittc- 
rfon tt* take r.rrv of thh wnvA Her 
inert hums had bv royal decree a monnpiK 
on trade with the Indies, Jiut ;is the century 
wore on, they were more and more reduced 
10 the rule of mere middlemen, sending ro 
the Indies gotkk incrcasingh imported from 
the rest uf Europe—.mil paid for with the 
bullion of the Indies. The TiigEUli, the 
r>urdt. urn! nther cntitpciitois smuggled 
^Hxts infi. Spanish oversea* terriioric* on u 
large scale, Vo use 3 favorite modem term. 
Spam’s governmental expenditures were not 


used to “prime the pinup 1 ' for increased 
national productivity—or. more accurately, 
the pumps they primed were not Spanish 
pump, lb IrtOD, Spanish home induiTr) was 
on the decline, 

Ilie free-trade economist* of the nine¬ 
teenth century offered a simple explanation 
1 " 1 ■ r rhiv failure uf Spain to make gmid use 
Kti her economic opportunities' 'monopoly 
under government superrivton, Sixicentli- 
cent Lin Spain wiw certainly Mho ing toward 
that economic policy called mt ream it it in, 
which reached its fullest development in 
sc vcntcenr h-ee ntn ry 1 ; ranee £ sec * ha ptcr 
VI), Although Spain lacked rise true mer¬ 
cantilist pasriim for budding national wealth 
under government auspices, she use.I many 
iiicreantilM techniques the tiulle** regula¬ 
tion in general and the narrow chan riding 
of cojufikil trade in particular. The Sp.mbb 
%v>rcm left lirtle room fur individual etar- 
iiojnk initiative. In Castile, a single institu¬ 
tion t the famous Casa ife CvntratjrfiAn 
(House of Trade). controlled every Trans¬ 
act! un with the Indies, .md licensed every 
export and import. The amount >ff sheer 
paper work, in an age unblessed by type- 
writers and mini digraphs was enormous* 

\ vt bureau era lie methods ami mouopolir* 
were nut the >olt HJttfce of difficult) 1 hr 
whole direction of Spanish civili/aiiun 
turned Spanish creative energies into other 
channels than the industrial Warfare* poll 
Ties, religion* art. traditional farming, or 
simply living like ,m hidalgo {hijo ,/. 

"Non uf somebudv r " hence nobbrnui. gentle* 
man) were respectable activities What 
Vuivricaus hro;idly untlrorami bv “busi¬ 
ness 1 * w*w T it not disgraceful, ccrutnly nor 
an activity on which society set a premium. 
Nut that t* it nation the Spanish were Wy; 
the lower classes especially had to work 
very hard. That epitome of so much we 
think of as Spanish, Don Quixote, was 
liardLv a lazv man, bur his activity was not 
exaeth productive of material wealth h 
we lake into consideration the numerous 
holidays Hie habit uf the rie-ia, the large 
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ruimLcm nf beggary soldierx phots, munk> + 
.inJ . j T Hclf Hu lack of tnCOTir 

nguttiejll r.i new cmcrprktr> mid techniques 
rind rhe heavy ^rvd <if an inefficient bu¬ 
rr me ruev— if we pm all this together* ii 
becomes deal him: the k ■ Nt:rI r\at}otwl efTon 
was bound in lit uiLhlccjujtU iti competition 
u ' lT h nation* IrtittT organised hh modern 
tcuniunk lift. 


/ /v ,VfTiJ/;ii/ J > A’fy/t 1 Yer rhe Span¬ 

ish an prem¬ 
ie v* though shun-lived* wax rcnl enough* 
land has helped nuke the world we live in. 
H.slf the Americas speak Spatmli [nr a 
ritlLtr ismibr tongue* Pnrt^ue**) arid carry, 
however titered. u culmrai inheritance from 
rlir Iberian Pentium l.i l tench, I hitch. nnd 
Fuglkli national imin mtl national spiru 
H^erc hanffioed in resistance to Spanish 
'igiTTvs-vion. flic Spanish character the 
Spanish '"style* was set—sarnie imiv jbv 
biirdcneA-dit this Gulden Age. which lias 
Sell to the West vum magiiEiicem paintings 
.ind one of rhe |lw really tiiiivervti bnota, 
Hu: Jhm Qmxitfc ui Cemneo -1 H"-M 14), 
J Hit Spanish style e^ nor at all like those of 
France .niiI Itaiv, so often tied with Spain 
a * "Larin 11 —^ term that es ven misleading 
if used to contrast these nations, with 
'Nordic * ejj "T icmlame" uaiJOfis Perhsp 
Ehr teitn i.v rnusi misleading wiicn iE group* 
riae^e lands ami their pcoplrv marker as 
mcuiy or "gay.," Fur the Spanish spirit u 

■.ii0 (he mt^r kfhiu.v, mi^T darb.lv 

donate, rTH'niT limmdmg., m the \Y<nt. If is i 
^riding spirit. carrying ro the extreme the 
ehWalric '"pcnitf of honor/' rhe religious pain 
of living in rbis flesh. the desire for so me- 
dung more. 

I he Spanish .ipirk stintLs out ha tiic paint- 
ing illustrated on page 122, Hie arrist wju 
noi j nmive Spaniard ai all. hut M Great, 
(he Greek" fl f 4I-Mi4). Hons Domenico 

F'i Vitrei). "Hurhi df 
Of%i be/' 


I htnrubiipoiiti on tlu islund of (Irctc, 
(mined hoili m rhe Bv^anrme rractition ot the 

Ve^eaii world and fit the school of l iifjn in 

* 

V e uicc H I le (led ,j t loir ,l< *. r I ■ r eel lL r ions 
capital of Castile, when lie vviv jpprodehjng 
itit paiik Eif hfc career. I)t spire hk cc^rnopuh 
han liflckgrnimd. pj p; rttn ifelung^i cum- 
pi etc Is, to rhe Spain Philip II .md the 
Couiucr-Ucfnrnmtiiin. noi at all the Hen 
ajs>;vnce. 

1 he subject nf the painting es .) Spanish 
Icgcnij. the burki of the Quint of Oronz. 
lliis fourtfcmh-cenruE v Cisnliaii nnlikii^n 
lud I null i. Umr'-.lt ,sr 1 nEedo eo honor Sainr 
\ugtistitie and Saint Stephen VVheii lie died 
die two fciuitv miraculi^uslv appeared 
bury hk Hrsdy in rhe painting* the iwo 
Ntmu i Augustine rs the hcunluct mwj genrh 
lift the Gunnt* and the unsrocrnric mourners 
gravely w nness rhe nnradc as -in angel con 
vcys the Count's sou I to the Airgm, to 
Christ, Salest Hertf, mJ the luist of xl\t 
blessed waiting diovc Hie whole vIFcli i< 
heighreiicd liy FI GreaA char.icterlvnc div 
nut ion of human figures, with their lung, 
thin heads, thdr great eyes turned upward. 

I lie painting stretches inward heaven like 
the pinnacles of a Gothic cachcdr.il: it is a 
most extraordinary erfort ro record the 
mviiticN unrceordabk experience. 

The creations nf Cci , viinr€s > tp their very 
dillcrem wav, carry the mark id the Spanish 
mi h. Spain h Don Quixote tilting with tiic 
vvmdinilk aflame for the DuUinett he h.iv 
invemed^ ipiirc mad. Bui ir k dtfo the 
knighfk ’■errant, Sane ho ! J an/;i, ctinvcn- 
Tton.lL v.mhy, unheroic, nnd sane enough, 
Though his Miniiv protects him nor ar j|1 
fmm sharing his master's mfeftdvtsimircx. 
Cervantes almost ccrramk meant mnre 
tliiiii an amusing satire nf popular tile^ of 
chi vain Hui his siorv kas got caught up iu 
(lie vveh of symbol kin wt live bv, iiitil the 
Don mil hk rcluctanr follower ire for us 
Spain forevei rxekest lietvvccn amhirum> 
heroism ami rrliicrarir co;onion sen>e. 

The extreme of ptidc—pride ui mcc a of 
faith, of nation—his seemed ro rhe outside 
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world the matt *<i Spain. Perhaps there b 
little to choose .inmriLf the triumphant prides 
cif nut!OHS' in ixtimiph. Yet as the M *hut 
heard round the world 11 sounds very Ameri¬ 
can, so the G<L the legendary hero of rhe 
recunqtiC5l* is verx Spanish in these verses as 
he gne* oiT to his- enisadc: 

Pur rttci^iii:ot hatitUo 

Y unit veft jmesto cn li sills 
va erts^nehamlu Oisnlla 

UeUnte de ms cjIjuIIo 

11 fig hr hi maw inn onec \ mi in the 
saddle. t-istik yewts w idening out ahead of my 
horse-] 

The French Monarchy Norrh nf the 

Pyrenees an- 

urhei of the new monarchies had emerged 
in the fifteenth cerreury, Perhaps no prov¬ 
ince of Franee-—not even Urirfituv With its 
(.eltiL language jtfd mfummious mdftinns. 
not even Provence with hx language of the 
trriuhttdtiiirs, its tie* with Italy, m lung 
libtor) ;is j separate unit-shows rhe intent 

awareness of its own sc para tenets that iv to 
he found in Aragon, Catalonia, or the 
basque Provinces of Spain. Moreover, un¬ 
like C i recce, Itslv, .mJ rile Ibcrim Pcmnsula. 
France for the < - .i pun is not cut up by 
mountain ranges into relath elv isolated re¬ 
gion^ the mu unrain harried are mostly on 
!i l_* r borders. Even sn, France wav but iuo 
perfectly tied together under Francis I 
1151^1547 l Ciinn.mpru.in of (Charles \ 

and llcnn Mil Provinces like Brittany* 
which had only recent l\ come under the 
V alois crown, retained their own local rep¬ 
resentative bodies (cstaTcsL their own local 
courts (parhnm'M*}, anti murtv other privi ■ 
leges. The nohitliv held ori to feudal matto- 
ries and attitudes, though it had [ost most of 
its old guvemmcftfal functions m royal ap- 
pmnrecs. Flit mtinnal bureaucracy uas 
nififtt rudimentary, a patchwork that could 
hardly fit into a modem administrative 
chirr, with its Hole We> allowing who 
1 inmnlts w ith \\ limn. who obey5 whom in a 


chain of authority. 

\s w e have ken, however, the kingdom 
of Fraud.* I possessed strength enough to 
counter the threat of encirclement by 
Charles V l he King himself wav not an¬ 
other I olus XL Sdr-indulgence weakened 
his health and distracted him (mm the busi¬ 
ness ot government; his extravagant conn 
uul T far more* his frequent wars nearly 
wrecked the finances oi' flit state, Vet m 
ntam respects Franch was 3 good Rtunis- 
smec despot, thoroughly ar home in the 
age of MichiavctU, In ulicrsky he had 
courage: wiRic&s his tuccev;fu1 rccnvcry 
after the disaster at Pavia in 1525, In diplo¬ 
macy he was unscrupulous and flexible: 
witness hi* alliance with the furies am! with 
the German Protestant*, Goori-lonking i.ar 
ic-ist until ! us health broke down), aim irons* 
courtJv, lavish, Fmncfo comported lmnsdf 
b mdnv people expect njxsdty m behave- 
Rt did things on i he grand Stale; ir is rc- 
puied that it r«mk Ls fc UiU t horsev uid puck 
an minis to miivt the King and lib court cm 
their frequent journeys, Francis bui!r the 
famous chiitcaux 01 " Ch;milnm1 and l nn- 
tai neb lean, two of the masterpieces of 
French Renaissance architecture. In Pam 
he remodeled the great palace of the Lous re 
and founded the College dc I ranee, second 
onlv to the Unh eisitv ■ the Sorhuimt > jv an 
cduvatiimal center. Fie paironi/ed men nf 
letters and artist^ .miung them Lvoiiardu. 
Ffinds I. in short; had style. 

Francis* however, x\ab the List strong king 
of the Houw of Vilob* After lus death in 
l ? 4", his sem Henry I! and his grBndsons* 
under the conrrui of Catherine de MedidL 
their mother, were barely uble tu mamrain 
! he prestige nf the l .10 wn. Possibly nns even 
a greatly gifted nilei could hive prevented 
the disorders of the second half the six- 
rcenrh ccrmny. vli^urd^rs 1 hut s«rinusl\ 
eripplcd France in the internatiunaI rival¬ 
ries <d the day. These are the year? of the 
French religious wars, the crisis that .almost 
undid rhe centralizing work of Louis XI and 
his successors. 
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Hy Frtwjf? IVart 

**l RtitigitWv 1S62-J f 9X OUvimr- par¬ 
allels cv:ist t*- 

nveen the French religious war* ind the 
(iennan l lurry Years* \\ ar In both regions, 
important dements ami mg the tipper and 
middle classes welcomed the in relic crud and 
spiritual concepts or Prtitcmntfem, In both 
icgium* rdigiii<u» foie tor ion at tirst found 
Jew supporter*, and the reoib ujv endemic 
civil war. hi both region*. rhe weakness of a 
hint devoured by civil war involved it in 
rhe international strife between Catholic 
and Protestant and indued and secured 
foreign srUenennon. In both regions, rs- 
haustiiin t*f the strustling paities brought 
with it m ilu’ end .1 pcrh.ips rdlicttim official 
p]-icy tif religion-* nieranurt. 

Yei iht differences between the French 
mid rhe tiermun experience ot u.ifs of re¬ 
ligion arc striking and important. The 
French experience was briefer, and less 
cripplings Passions ran high, and the French 
wars laid one nf the great blurs un the his- 

toric:il record: the nw^cre uf Sr, li.irihoW- 
mew ^ !>av i \ugusr 2J-2-K 1572). On that 
djrv, the Proie^tinu taulci Gnligru was 
murdered in Paris and thousands uf .-.rhe.r 
PmjEfrcmfr in Part? and rn the provinces 
were drugged fmm then beds anil killed 
According to u prearranged plan, Yet armies 
were small* and the great masses of the 
I' reach people went on liv me not ton batik . 
By the end of ihc sixteenth century, in spite 
ui the recent chaos. Fiance w as on rhe 
threshold of its own era m preponderance 
in Franc e* Prumtsintkm scarcds touched 

tbt grc,n pe.i^iim rrids>t->. I fie l lugnenms, 
-K rhe I 1 tench Fmtestmits varm, ro hr known. 
^ ere strong among the nohihtv mid among 
ihc new classes of capita lists nnd iimsans. 
1 he religious imp of France also showed a 
Territnriid as well as a cl.iss division, m ex* 
cepiion to rhe rule rhar in i ttropc rhe Xorth 
rends to be Protestant ind rhe South Cutlto* 
he, 1 he riotthernmoM seeriom uf France, 
up against the l,m% (*umirics> though 
affected hv Lutheranism at firsts remained 


ardent! v Catholic* us did Brittadv, must; of 
V«iniuuidy, and rhe region *d Poo. Bv the 
Lntef fixrccnrhcemun tliv Pruiesiante were 
smiHgtM in somb-eenml and southwest 
I r mice liven in these regions, however, rht 
employer clx^ vi as nmrt hlidv tu be Prntes- 
rant, the workers to he Catholic. The 
l tench nobility rook up with Protestantism 
in part for political reasons; the old tradition 
of local feudal its dependence among the 
mi hies encouraged resistance to ihc central- 
i/cd mown rein and its [incurs. 

4 Hi 

The Valois kings remained simi, though 
hardly pious, Catholics. F ranch 1 had ev- 
tended the my el gains made it papal ex 
pvnw in the Pragmatic Saner inn of Jfotirgcs 
of J4'H (see (JFpaptcr If 3. In rhe Oinctmht 
of Uologn.i, I5lrt* the pope allowed the I.me 

Frjjjrii V trf FfifttiW 
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n very great increase in control over the 
GaUic m Church* including the important 
right of chnosintj bishops and abbots, 1 hr 
German princes in revolt had everything m 
gain in a worldly WBV by confiscation of 
Catholic Church property and by ihc estab¬ 
lishment nf an Erastmn Lutheran Church. 
Hut ihc Kvcndi kings after I5lti had every¬ 
thing to lose by .1 Fratestam movement that 
would *rrengThcn their restive nobility and 
Elitir in its Calvinist form was the very ojh 
posire of EnistUn, indeed often anti- 
monarchical. 

The most striking development To come 
out of the French religious wars was the vs- 
tabUshnicnt of rhe French Crown ind its 
bureaucrat* a mediating power between 
the cuttentc Catholics md the Protestants. 
Vr the outbreak of the war* in Hd2, the 
Queen-Mother, Catherine dr’ Medici, firmly 
tippsnvd rhe growing Protesrant party, if 
only because the great nobles who headed 
that part) seemed to threaten flier Own 
irsdf, As the wars went on, however, the 
Huguenots, in spite of bt, Bartholomew's 
Dav and defeats in rhe field, remained 
strong. Tile Catholic nobles organized a 
threjfciting league licailed by rhe powerful 
Guise family, and both sides took to nego¬ 
tiating with foreigner* for help* the Carlin- 
lies with Spjiiti .ind the Protestants with 
\ nghnd. Thus the French ruler* found 
Hirmseivcs pushed into opposition to both 
groups. 


The Victory 

of Hit try of Savarre 


the wars rui¬ 
nated in 


in 


the “War of rhe Three Henries” C1585- 
liftflj —named for Henry BL the actual 
Kirm of France and the last iif the grand¬ 
son* of Francis T; Hems, IJukc of Guise, 
head nf the Catholic. League; and Henry of 
\avarrt. the Protcsmnr cm mn and heir- 
ipp.irem of the childless king- The mere 
iInvar that a Prmtsrant, Henry -u' Navarre, 
might succeed to ihc throne pushed the 


Catholic League to the extreme of proposing 
a deli Iterate violation ul the rules of sucees- 
sion by making in uncle u| Henry of 
Navarre, the Citliolic Cardinal of Bourbon, 
king. But in an established monarchy nifc* 
of succession are in fact what w e t:all 
T-onsrinuiimar 1 Laws and has t behind them 
the full force of public opinion Moderate 
French public opinion, already disturbed by 
the extremes of both Catholics and Protes¬ 
tants, now fumed against the Carbolic 
i .naguc. 

Paris, however* was a srtnngh Catholic 
dry* and a popular insurrection there, the 
of rhe Barricades" (May 12, h'^L 
frightened Henry III nut of the city, which 
triumphantly acclaimed Guise, Henry 111 
cook ihc weak man's way our. and connived 
ar—indeed j In Hist certainly planned—the as- 
nation of the two great men of the 
Cat hi die League, Henry of Guise and his 
brother Louis. Infuriated, the l eague rose 
in full revolt, and King Henry was Forced 
to take refuge in the camp of his Proresmm 
cousin, Henrv of Navarre, where he ill mm 
was assassin ate d bv a monk. 

Henry of Navarre was now by law King 
Henrv IV | IffflMAIGL firsr of the House 
uf lbjurbi.ui. The Catholics sec up the aged 
Cardinal of Bourbon as "King Charles X. 
but in ihc decisive battle of Tm in March, 
ICJd, Henrv won a gmi victory P and laid 
siege to Paris. Long negotiations now fol¬ 
lowed, and Henry was per*touted t\m if be 
would abjure his own Protestant faith lie 
could talk the moderate Catholics and 
veenre at least tolerated staiu* for the Pml 
estanr^, He Turned Git hoik in 1>ot, and 
Paris was surrendered, giving ruse to the 
probably apocry pha! but very apt rale that 
he jiid remarked, "Paris is well worth i 
Mass/* With the Edict of Names in 15%. 
the French religious wars were ended, but 
full religions freedom was not achieved Tile 
Hugwnots u ere allowed the cxereisc uf 
their religion in certain areas, and their great 
nobler were permitted it iti their own house¬ 
holds j Suit notably at Park ant] its environs, 
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ami in episcopal and ifcWcpiscopal dries, 
*hc Huguenots were forbidden public wor* 
ship. Real trouble for the (mure lay in the 
prDvbitm rhar gave HuguenoLs ipecial fw*- 
I meal privileges m certain f««rnfied towns. 
In the saint year, the Treaty ilf 

Vervins with Spain put an end to Spanish 
intervention. tml restored to rlie t rend) 
Crown all Spanish com|ue*ts in Francc. 

The PolhtqufS Henry of Na¬ 

varre wav a 

gifted leader, a rcalttt rather than a cynic— 
in spile nf his remark about Pans being 
worth a Mass—and, as we shall sec in Chap* 
ter V| T the restorer of the French monarchy. 
He was fortunate m coming on the scene 
after the pns^ieirvi nf civil war were nearing 
eshmminrii he could hardly have succeeded 
in his u^.rk of pacification had France not 
been ready for ir. The intellectual prepara¬ 
tion fnr the Edict of Nantes and The re¬ 
vived French monarchy had been in large 
part the work of a group of men known bv 
the unrransktjibte French term, paliritjUM. 

The greatest uf them, Jean Bodin, who died 


in I59fp + has liceti rather unfairly labeled a 
proponent of absolute monarchy. 1 lc did 
indeed Hold *hae rite sole possibilky of older 
in a divided France lay lit obedience to a 
king above petty civil strife. Bill her was far 
from preaching thai the king must he 
obevvd no matter what he did. He was 
rather n: moderate who believed in accept¬ 
ance uf the limitations imposed by history 
and tradition on am practical program of 
politico I lie poiitiqtics were convinced that 
under The supremacy nf the French ware 
Frenchmen could be allowed to practice 
different forms nf the Christian religion 
Neither the wars of Francis ! against the 
Nabsburgs nor the religious wars of the 
later sixteenth century prevented die slow 
growth of French material prosperity and 
the Nourishing uf French vulture- For 
French arts and letters, the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury is a Rome what delayed Renaissance, 
ilie century nf the great chateau* and of 
Rubelak I lie mmr striking original eotitri- 
hutions made hy the Frenchmen of the 
iSfltfs were those nf the political and re¬ 
ligious thinkers, polithjuef like Rodin md 
Proicstants like Galvin. 


i: 7 ht .Yew Monmrhm—England 


Henry VIII, 

1509^1 $47 In England, 

the first Tu¬ 
dor, Henry Ml, bad a!read) established the 
new momuclis on * (inn footing i see Chip- 
icr II). He jc/i hk son. Henry VIII, a full 
treasury and a well-ordered kingdom. I hat 
Henry \ III did not nan through life heritage 
and leave an exha listed treasury was not be¬ 
cause he kicked the will rn spend lavishly. 
Henry, unlike his father, loved display, and 
ill cfie trappings nf Renaissance monarchy, 
His formal conference Nu the summit' 1 (to 
use a modern term) with Francis I near 
Calais in 1520 Inis gunv down in tradition ilv 


ihe "Field of the Grtth of Gold." 

1 ferny did not, how ever, seriously weaken 
I ngkmdN Imances, and for many reasons. 
Rnsicailv, \vt must make a distinction l>e- 
i ween the finances of a gavernniem and rhe 
ere m cum 1 of a wlink society. We may some 
rimes. :lv on die eve of the great I tench 
Revolution of |“S i J F find a poor, even bank¬ 
rupt, government in a reasonably pro^per- 
oti.% uictcry, we may even, as iri eighteenth- 
century Prussia, find a prosperous, wdbmn 
government in a society relative!) poor. 
Tudor Frig kind hid the good fortune to 
enjoy both solvent govemmenr finances and 
a prosperous soctetj . No doubt the great 
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enclosure* of land for sheep ginning and 
other factors helped craft’ a tww poor, bur 
The muldU cUvw* nul she hew tipper da*sc< 
continui'.l ori the whole in thrive More- 
over, rim mmuitdl productivity was nuc un 
duly expended in foreign war*. die rtdliv 
niiiior enme nf disastrous rinmithil .liffkut- 
lies of smvcrnfncnT. Good i leu hh: rats have 
often accused Fitropcan royalty of mini ms 
expenditures on putaco* retinues* pensions 
rmrttcsse^ and high living of all sorts* yet 
the fact stems ro he that such expenditures 
weft hut i verv siimll part of the total oui- 
luv of society. HcrtrvV wives—he had six 
—tiiii court* Ills royal ptfigrc^es. did not by 
mv mean* Ix-jgtptr his omnrrvj die wars of 
aeries V ind Philip II did beggar Spain, 
He my \ 111 made war hi a gingerly man¬ 
ner. never really risking big Fngtfrh antlfe* 
on rise t online Pit, ind contenting himself 
with playing a mrlver cautious game of 
balance of power. 11c made full me of the 
i»pporumiT iL-s afforded I urn bs the i'-Oglixh 
Rein I' irumoft th uhl to roval revenues by 
confiscation of monastic property, and, even 

Item) Vtn, hy 


more important. !>} rtw anting (its loyal 
followers with lands i coniwcareT Menrv 
rluis followed in the footsteps of his s.irhcr 
in lid pin * create a new 1 upper class which 
was Miim actually a titled or noble class. In 
these critical years of F.mgliah dcvclupmerit, 
the new class was, in comravr to France, on 
the whole loyal to the Crown and vet, in 
ciMitmr m some »d die German staler by 
no til ran-* subservient to the Cmu, n, by rrn 
means a mere titled (mrcaiurravv Henry 
continued the administrative pnliric- of his 
farher, srrenuthening his central administra¬ 
tion and iiiaifiratning adequate supervision 
over the justices of the peace* independent 
land-owninq gentlemen, nor salaried agenrx 
of rhe Crown. jnJ the !.l vwnc uf T ugUsh 
local government, 

Tudor Varlfoments Most irnpor- 

rant of alJ L 

i Icnn was able to get what he wanted from 
his Parliaments, including sr-aiutcs that sepa- 
raied the Fnylbh Church from Rome, and 
grants for his wm ami conferenced Henryk 
Parliament were very far from being 
elected legislatures based on wide mi if rage. 



S he I tidor 1 louse nf Font* had a >.ift ma¬ 
jority of men—rifled noble* and. after 1G 4. 
bishops of c he Anglican C hurch—who were 
m fact of Tudor treat ion or allegiance. 
The House of Commons wets composed 
* if rhe knights of the thin?- chosen be 
die i r cl holdcrs of the \hirev„ .iis lI o t rhr 
ho rgt v p s v |>re ^cntttli vc* u f i t il o r pc ■ etiled 
tmvro or Imnitighsi fntii hv nuv meant 
.dJ low ns K In rnwi ho rough v a scry* 
narrow elect*'tare eho-a- these meiuUrv 
oi P^itrlhimcm. Since the mapprin of riit 
people of the shire* were agricultural work¬ 
er* or re mints. rather than frceholden of 
hi mb the cijomv frundikv mo. was limirrii. 
In suer, rhe knights, of the slhrc were chosen 
from among, and largely by* the squirts tml 
the lesser Country gentlemen- a widiil cla&s 
known 1>1 l the verv Fnclisli term of 
"genm i .' i In Nrief. meal favor arid rcn .il 
pturottage, as well ^ tlic patrunage of the 
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grc H Ion Is* could pretty well mold fhc 
shape of :t House of Gniiiiiiia* 

Still, even the rudor ItarlUnitms ire 
nearer i modern legislative assembly than 
the parallel ,i<%enihli^ F or elates, of the 
( 11ni inc ni, 1 In gre»f j h dm < j f di ifc rewee 
lies in rhe evimpodiion irf the I Unite nt 
Common*. which had emerged from ihc 
Middle nm m a body n-prcteiiring an 
urban iKiurgcustc bur as i composite of 
the rural l.nnkvl gentry and the hourgenipe 
yf the tnuiK, meeting in one body On the 
Ci mi linen I. the assemblies corresp? tiding to 
the Fnglish Parliament were uSjju h 

in German. rVafi m French). They usually 

in three distinct htniv&—-one irprescnc- 
ing i he elergv. an ■ it he r all t he mil ties* grtai 
uid small and a third the tuy camnioners* 
Sonic countries, as for [mirmce Sweden, hi«J 
four estate—elcrov, nobles, townsmen. and 
peasants. In England, however, the nubility 
were a mini I group, the eldest sons who had 
acticdU inherited the title. Younger wjm. 
even nf earls and dukev had no Title of 
nobilk> and. Unless ihcv were ennobled 

«■ 4 

by the Gown, fun] nothing tq dri with the 
House oi Lords. they fch back into the 
class of centre, which was represented in 
Lite Common*- Ori the Guinn cnt. hv Cort- 
trM. ill lcofrtmatc dtMren dants of nobles 
wem themselves generally noble. members 
of \ definite dasx no; t|iiiu a caste, fur 
Comittnnm on the i ise could marry into it, 
buy into it, ind win roc a I approval m en¬ 
noblement .it am time in modern liblory. 

11 mu si he repeated that this "social mobil¬ 
ity'' is clear chrnughnm western history, 
even though it does reach a peak in modem 
America. 

i null w in England Parliament came out 
nf iLit Middle Ages with tile power to make 
1-iws i if stature^, including money luv* 

] hESK laws did indeed require royal cun- 
*em. But ar the end of rise fifteenth cent m y 
Parliament had already ulitaisteil much more 
rhan the merely advisory powers which 
were all that the French tauto-Uciicml, 
for instance, really had- 


Purdy in term* of ciimrimiHinal struc¬ 
ture, dun, the Tudor Puflnmcim could 
have rpUTrekd is vinlciplv with me C.nmn 
as did ills. Smart Psrlipincnrs m the nv\r ecu- 
curv isce Chapter Vh. Mthnugh theTudor 
monarchs had rheir difficulties with Parlia¬ 
ment, on the whole they yen w hat the\ 
wanted tntf of Po1 in incut withutii sennu'- 
conshmtinmd cricc*. f ish was particularly 
true of Henry V 111 uut I 1 ' \k sbeth I. Use 
monarch* succeeded in part, us we Slave 
noted* became their lAul lament*, it nnr pre- 
easel v packed, were generally recruited 
from men favorable to the Crown, to which 
rhey ow ed so much. But they also succeeded 
because thev were skillful rulers, willing to 
use their pV&rigc and gift-, of persuasion 
To win the consent nf Pa rlhi metre careful to 
observe the constitutional and human de¬ 
cencies. Moreover. I'Hith Henry and f li/a- 
lierh Mere good beam person*, sure of 
rhcinsithte and then dignity, immensely 
pripular with all claries of THy ir snh|cc.H^ 
IIueU wert fortunate cnougli tn be able to 
tneorpunife in rbeir penuns strung national 
feelings of patriotic resbtmcc u* the hateil 
foreign toes. Rome and Spain. 

I he course or I mint domestic history did 
not run uirh perfeef miLiothlWEss* Henry 
VT 1 had faced rwn prccetiders: Henry \ III 
met opimsiiitJii TO lus religious pnlirv. \ 

i-tthulic mmonri, strong m tlic north* con¬ 
tinued throughout ihc si vice nth century to 
uppoiic the Pnttrsmm majority, sontctiiuci 
tn arms -miivTime* in innigues "l he death 
of Henry VIU in If4" marked rhe tegiti- 
rting of a period of really ext cinrtUnary fe- 
ligiriu^ o.sdHiiiir>n. 

Religious Difficulties Henry w as 

succeeded hv 

lu^ nidv ^nn. rSie len-ycarHild Edward \ b 
Led bv lus uncle* the Duke of Somerset, 
Fdw ard\ government pushed on into Proi- 
csiaul ways, The Sh Articles (see p* «5), 
by which Henry had &ougIu u> preserve the 
essenriaK of Roman Cflilvilic theolugy, w ur- 
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ship, ami even church nrganiiation, were 
repealed m 154T. The fegfll ntlc of the stat¬ 
ute commonly called the Slv Mimics had 
been *\\n Vet for Abolishing Dlversttv hi 
Opinion" Hit goal w^iv vriEI uniti trinity* 
and in the brief reign of I dwitd VI an 
effort was made to prescribe uniformity of 
religious worship through s prayer bonk 
and articles ni rnath duly imposed bv Pirlui- 
iiicnr, CutmiiT, Archbishop of ( amxiluiry* 

a convinced Prrmbitanr* and had com- 
miutd himself by marriage—a* did Luther 
—to a clear *\ tabuin' break with Roman 
(lirholkmn. L 1 rider hh suptrrvhion, the pa¬ 
tient bulk of the Tngluh people was pushed 
hito Protect ant worship 

Then, in l*>J, the voting king. Edward 
VL always a frail hoy* died. Pftitoiaiu sn- 
truiuers vainly attempted to secure the 
crown for a Protestant. Lady Jane (irev, a 
(jrcaT-grainhkmghter of Henry Vll and a 
quiet* scholarly young woman with no am- 
hitinra, Jiut Edward VI, as the l.uv of in- 
liLTinncc prescribed, wo* followed In his 
older filter M.irs, daughter nf the Larhulk 
Catherine of Aragon w hom I )«tn A r 111 had 
put aside. Mary had been brought up a 
(jtholic, and :ir once began m restore the 
iild svays. Of course there wav a rebellion* 
which flared into rhe open w hen Maty an¬ 
nounced a marriage rrcaiy by which she 
was M> wed Philip If of Spain. \ er "Bloody ' 
Maty prevailed riE^-ttiisr the rebels, and Lady 
Juie Grey was evented fur .1 plot die had 
never nrallv shared in- Ibc i-idiotic (.ai'- 
din.d Pule wju made Artiibislmp uf C inter¬ 
im ry , tinder Humc, iml Cfaiunci winbumcd 
rtt the stake. (jrholte furim of worship 

came hack to the pushes, but lieniAcandv 
rhe land wnlcitiem of 1 tenry A'lll remained 
vindisrurbcd. 

Mary, too* died after a short reign, in 
HJh, The kisr of Henry’s children left wiih 
I lizaiicth, daughter of Vnm- Bnkyn. She 
]iad at her fathers requesT burn declared 
iUegraittatc In Paribiuem in I > V>. Henry's 
to will, however, rehabilitated her, and 

4it now succeeded as .Elizabeth I i I J5R- 


Iflit), She had been brought up a Pmie^- 
tanr* and once more the conventional l ug- 
lisli churchgoer was mptired to switch re- 
Vigil m. Yhk rime the Anglican Church was 
fimilv established; the prayer hook anti 
Thiriy Nine Articles of ^ued under 
Fli/ahcih (see Chapter Till have remained 
m rliis ilav the essential document* of flic 
Anglican forth* 

f he Tib abet Sian ^cttleinrm* moderate and 
permanent though if was, did tint fully 
settle rhe religious problem. England stilt 
had a Catholic parry* Spain, especially after 
the repudiation of Cathnlkisnti was a scri- 
lius encmv r it seemed hardly likely rim 
the heavy expenses of j real war could be 
lony at tided Moreover. independent Scot- 
kind could a3w,iv% he counted on in tho^c 
.In v to tuke fhc anti English side. The new 
Queen of Sent land was Mary Stuart, grand¬ 
daughter of Henry VIH\ sister, Margaret* 
and therefore the heir to the English throne 
sSitpuld TJi/.iberh 1 dk without issue, Mary 
did not wait for Tlizidicth's death* but on 
the ground that Tliv-abeth was m fact ille- 
gifiTmfe, hersel f as^utticd the t Ltlc <it ’ Queen 
uf b ughtnd and Scotland.” 

Thiatly, the Tnglish Qstlmlics presented 
Ih no iiieims the most icrimis of Fllscalscth'v 
religious difficulties; Protestant groups not 
Natkhed with the conservatism of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles were coming to the 
lore. These people are called "‘Puriton*/' 
since thee wished m "purify" The Anglican 
Church of wliat they considered papist sur¬ 
vival?; in belief* ritual, and church govern¬ 
ment. Actually* the Puritans themselves 
ranged from moderates tu radicals. The 
liioilcniics w i.u .1 Id he comtem with .1 tdtnplcr 
ritual but w-i^uld retain bishops. Hie Pres- 
liyrerian* were Calvinists w ho would suh- 
vtitntc emmeih synods y of elders, nr pres- 
bytets, for bishops, md would .idopT the 
full Calvinist rheolingv. The Brow rtisi5* 
named for their leader Browne, were line 
IhkTciI wing of HiiritaniMii; rhe) wanted 
rn have each vongrtgatinn an independent 
body. 
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£/rar££f& /hr Queen Thus Eliza¬ 

beth faced a 

decidedly grim prospect during the early 
vearv of her reign. The trouble* uf the 
reigns of Edward and Man had undone 
some of the work of the two Henries. dis¬ 
sension seemed ah a round her. Vet she was 
to reign for nearly fifty years, ami to give 
her name to one of the greatest times of 
flowering of English society and culture. 

I lie personality of Elizabeth is hardly 
heart-warming. She utjs vain (nr simply 
proud h not altogether proof against flat- 
tm , hut too intelligent to he led asm* by 
it in great matters. Site w as .1 good Renais¬ 
sance realisr (a lietrer one Hoti Miichiavdli 
himself J. somewhat too overpowering and 
impressive fora woman. hut very effective 
in the pgcantrv and posing of public life. 
Shi was loved U\ hef people if n«'t bv her 
inrimares. She never married. a fact that ha- 
unleashed a good deal of mic very sound 
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medical and psychological wp lunation Hut 
in the earh years of her reign she placed 
off foreign and domestic suirors one against 
another with excellent results for her foreign 
policy, in which shL was always trying to 
avoid the expenses and dangers of war* try¬ 
ing to gcr something tor nothing. One may 
l pc he vc that tier spimteihood settled oft her 
at first a> no more than J fwlicy of siaie. 
nud liter as a eonvenicctt habit. 

Under such able minister* as Burleigh 
and Walsinghumw her government was put 
in excellent order. Thanks to skillful it I pin— 
mncv, which made full use of the irench 
and Dutch tippmitiuti to Spain, the show¬ 
down with Philip was postponed until h"SW, 
when ihe kingdom was ready for it. Mary 
Queen of Scats proved no match at ah fur 
her gifted cousin, not merely because die 
was not a good politician, birr even more 
because she had no sure Scottish haw: to 
work from. Mary wsis a Catholic, and Scot¬ 
land under the leadership of John Kho\ 
was im its wav to Iscemtilng one of the 
great center* of Calvinism Mary managed 
everything wrong, including, and perhap- 
most important in a puritanical lamb hci 
love iff ms. Her subjects revolted agjinsi 
her. and she was forced m to rake 

refuge in England- where lltatfbcrh had her 
put in confinement Mary alive was at Hie 
very least a tunstarn temptation to ill w ho 
wanted tip overthrow Elizabeth, better 
which Marv declared were forged, and ovcj 
which historians still debate, involved he? 
in whnr w a> certainly 1 very real eunxjmaci 
against I ilfraheth- and she W as tried, con¬ 
victed. and executed m 1 

1 he dmnutic crisis of the reign was the 
war with Spain, resolved in the defeat of 
the sjrear Spanish Armada in Hut 

rii/iheth's old age was tloi to lie altogether 
ipiicr. lit ircland, the native masses were 
ruled h\ an Vnglo-lrish landed class uut of 
touch with the people, In H42. the country 
had hem made a kingdom, but by m> means 
an independent one. since the crown* 
England anil Ireland were held by the same 
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person, Ali earlier act. the Smtutc of Dni- 
^hctli » Povrnng^s Act i. in 1405 had pur the 
Irish PuriiimciAf fiarily uxidi^f Emsltslt coiv 
rroh and hid made l.m> eiuired in the 
Fnglish Parliament applicable to Ireland. 

I he nam e lrhh had remain* 4 lirmly Cathn* 
lie. I lie stage uas$et for tile perennial Irish 
Problem, the king struggle for Irish mtimul 
indcpemlcnce. 

Tu ljY7. rhe Irish rose under The leader- 
4hp '■!"Hugh n'V-ilL lari of Tyrone. (he 
revolt had tcmpnrarv success, lint was pur 
down h Ini rill ly in lAul ifr<r the favorite ol 
old igc H rite l ari of l ssev, had 
failed Jibiiiijllv tn cope with is. l^t*. mu. 
invilived himself in t pint again* hh miv 
cress, jnd was evecmdl aft^f its dirtuvefv 
and suppression. Bur the l li/jhetlian 
menr of Ircbntd'* trouble* uih nn sen le¬ 
nient, and we shall return tu this ninning 

sure in Chapter \ L 

[he I li/:iherhan \ge* then, was nn :igc 
thf iprict, but father une nf wars, rebellions, 
personal and parti strife, and intense coin 
peri hum Nutte the h-., it never re j died the 
faijl depth* nf skwiruetinn of a J him 
Years' VVt^ thmigJl fur a while it had 
Threatened ru do ^o miller "Bloody Mih 
There was a solid foundation under rite 
srare and society that produced ihc lltvm- 
tu re, music# «i rchit ect wre T sriene r- and 
weidth and victories of rhe Hi/.nhcihan Vue. 
Ili.Lt fmmdmrun Was in pan a good admin- 
istniin e sv stem, icsdf based nn a substantial 
Jen ret of national unity, m. negatively, nn 
lI k uIfuiiicjc uf ihc extreme local diffcteciees 
ami r us in lis tif the Gmtliterit; It wx* in part 
general ccnrmmk pfrispctU v. based un in¬ 
dividual enteipnw m many fiehk—enter- 
pri.se often unscrupulous and. as far -ti raids 
on the eumiTitfCic *d foreigner* like the 
Spaniards w ent. piratical. lr wn* etnulnly 
s<uneillmg nut simply material; it wis ra com 
man senTiment that kep! Ingfadimen tn- 
wether* and that traced fur \w*si of them 
limn* beyond which they would nm carts 
disagreement. IH/abech hemlf played a 
large part in huldira} her subject* together; 


her religion* policy, for example* w as di¬ 
rected u stretching the already brood pi b- 
Ctplc> and practices of the t hureb of 1 flg' 
land so that thev would cover near-1!aihoi- 
icism and near-ConoreganomtllsTiu Bui there 
uis j limit to i bis stretching* mi\ I U^sberh 
jKTsecutcd Odrojirs on the Right and 
Brow nfcsrs on the belt. 


I'fh' Etigfish 

limmsmHrC rhe Age of 

Kliwbeth I 

\V 2 S a fliisvering of liingGsh ciihwrc synihol- 
keiJi fur all of tis by ShakespHUjC L1J64* 
IrtUiJ. Qi/ubcthV actual ragrt, from I55« 
to Iftnf, h\ no mean" measures ihc Age ac¬ 
curately. Much of her father^ reign hc- 
Irings to the (low ering, as do rhe lint ten 
■n fifteen years of ilie reign of her successor, 
fame-. L the first Lilian king, 

“I hit is rhe I nglfeli Rtmiissmcc, tardiest 
of the great classical Rcnaissaiteci* It bj* 
the range am! variety wc have found in 
other Louis* and the same dear admiration 
for, the same dependence on. tbe old C j recks 
iiu! Koiium w e have found chew here. It 
H hard tu pick up a poem* an essay, a play. 
w\ piece of l livLiherluu writing nm purely 
rcligimts, witbmii coming very Soon upon 
a clnssicil -illusion. Vei the fuglisb Renais¬ 
sance Jilt nut imitate classical aniirpiity, so 
to speak* phmognphtcjlly. If hnlds On tn 
much tli-it could be grown only in the 
climate of i he island. Tudor and early Smart 
Architecture Is a dear ease in point. The 
new places and manor houses are no longer 
nibull like the medieval castles- they are 
more ujien, mote elegant. ISlet they prcMrrvc 
all softs uf Gothic habits, riitillmncd win¬ 
dow .. trace ry jvld carving, trad it ion a I w nntl- 
work; ihcv look F.ngShh* nor Italbn or 
French. 

B.uming, seulprsire, rtic plastic am in ill 
their range —music itself—arc for I ngbnd 
in these vcluv at a high level- Elizabethan 
ladies and geniktlien cultivated all the 
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ttlUSCS, sang madrigal*, played the hut. ap¬ 
preciated modern paintings, U;uJ their houses 
[mill Eti rhe nuklcm tfyk. dre-vcd fl* did 
l.idkv md gentlemen in (lie tenter of Euro¬ 
pean culture of thi* ^orf, Italy Yet the cum- 
iiiouphcc is urvivimhbky England h nut a 
land of great original creating in music and 
the plastic arts, 1 lie greatness of i h/a- 
Urfhin l n^tand. when it is lint in tlie deeds 
of Drake Haw Lin*, Wubey, Burleigh, the 
Tudor* rhrmsdctN kic> in rhe words of Si. 
Thomas Mure* Shakespeare* Francis Jkicon, 
Spcitsett tten Jon ton* and many others who 
arc parr nf the formal higher education of 
Fnglbh^pcakjiig people all over tIic world. 

T hc% are 2 luial group rn generalize 
about. 1 hex are established "classics" and 
have suffered the popular admiration and 
neglect .0 well as the academic working- 
over thar go with rhe status of ctas&k* in 
our modem culture. They belong to a cub 
Eure now fottr hundred vean past. and the! 
wrote I nelrih Wore its structure and it-, 
word-order were tamed by the influence 
of French prose into their present srmighr- 
fviru aril simplicity: T hcv arc much easier 
to read about than to read. Finally, they 
have Ewcti targets for sen lie debunking, bur 
m the whole 1 Lie-i have survived intact ,0 
drtssics. S ha kesj um re. m u 4 1 1 I v. e 011 r imics 
tAcn outside rhe Fngl rib-speaking world r-« 
be 1 kind of 1 icorge Washington of letters, 
thovc itproach and a bit .dime reality 
These Uizabetham are ovcrwfudmmglv 
exuberant. They are exuberant even in re- 
hnement 1 full-blooded even in erudition. 
Above all, 11Lk *. m mxious to gel in ! Ii.it 
M iuietJutiy more, thar transcending some¬ 
thing thai makes word* more than words 
,4ml pn.dhly more than sense J’u n Liter 
generation, the ejiuc. orderly admirers of 
measure md sense in rlie Idle seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, these Hbrabetbami 
were somewhat uncouth, undisciplined i o 
t he ni neicen e h ■ century Romannes, t hey 
were brother* in romance, sharing rhe de¬ 
sire of [he moth for tlie star. And indeed 
ctiis exuberance, tills love of the excessive* 
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is obvious in much Klizabtriwi writing, in 
ihc interminable,, alhisiutvp.iekcd. atlcgory- 
mml stJEL/is of SpenserA i-Wm Qtfeci te. in 
tin piling up-iff ijimbictotu from the ancient 
(ilcvLv .in J Rputmns. in Shakespeare’- Invp 
of pirns and ill kinds of rhetorical devices, 
in the extraordinarily bloody nature of their 
rr.imdie^—remember the end of HfiMtet. 
which finds rhe stage littered with corpse. 

There is. however, a balancing quality m 
the JTiz,d*cdi.m\. The\ had .1 good carnal 
appreciation of thfej earth, they seemed cvctt 
ii» bale enjoyed their glm>ni when they left 
rise world nf the fleshly enjoyment* for 
brief tri]h into transcendence. I'he absurd 
notion that Shakespeare** works were wrii- 
tcu bv Bacon—n no tin n. .rpparcnrlv based 
on rhe asMtinpiion that Shakespeare not 
formally and academically well enough 
trained to write the plays* which j.s non- 
sense—han at least sema- mtjning in terms 
of the spirit uf riiL nge. Fra neb Biemi, law¬ 
yer md liuuiiins!* pbilnMtphcr ttf inductive 
science, amt rat her kind practitioner of ex¬ 
perimental science, was at bottom n heaven- 
siormcr, mfent on solving the problems of 
the age*, \ rr he u ;is M the siune rime an 
earth-hound Tudor gentleman, ipme cap- 
.jjiSc ofcnp.sviny l muse If m tilts harsh world. 
Bacon :md Mi d vspeiirc luxe .it this in 
common rkn-K arc hearty of mind and 
spirit* wide ranging, bound by no narrow 
formula of liu-ran. nr phiJ^ophic t^te, 
really willing to uccept the world dnm 
r hem without drying up into codfonnit) , 
wUlirtg rn get lieyund tiiflt world w ithoiir 
indulging in compbunr nr rebellion, 

Tbiwcvvr men may van in tlicit attempts 
to define tin: climate of l .li/jljethati opinion 
,md lilt L]ujhti uf ir^ culture, there c.ui be 
nn dim In tltjit rhe FJt 7 ahcihaik$ were good 
I ml; I rib p.n nots, lover* of 1 heit cmiiitrt' in 
1 in 1 rim ihisli of its wnrldk siicce^- Htu- i^ 
one of rhe most famotiH or' i|Uutaiioiis ft mu 
Shnke>prare f in itself an idmiriddc sample 
m rlu- Fnglrih UenLii^anee, right down t■ j 
1 he inevitable* and in this cti^c rather flat, 
illusion to Greco-Roman mythology 
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This royal throne of kings, this *cqiter\l kle K 
This earth uf majesT). ihk tea! at Vl»rs s 

L his other Wen, deiid-paradise 

I his fortress built bv Nature for herself 
Aealmi inftccion urul the IvjsiiI of war, 

This happy breed of nirn, this linrlc worlds 
This prediius -stone set in tile siUer 


Which verves it \n she office uf a w ^ll 
Or ;t> u 3in>it defensive to a lum«r 4 
Vpiust ihe envy of lev- luppisr lands* 

This bk*tfd plot, this L irrh, this realm. ihU 

* ftic/urJ //. Act KL Scene L 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


The Expansion 
ol Europe 


I: hitroiiucturn 


Wmi lii&roricjil geographies prn- 
rfdc a series of maps showing what the\ 
cummunlv call the **ktmw n worUr ac cer¬ 
tain periods—starting usuilk from tl it? 
kwn world of Homes 1 , iirtle nmrc chan 
rise; casfern \kditcrrjiic-Ui and it- fringes, 
Ne.tt cuiiw the kric>rvn world* of Alexander 
the (ireai and the Romans, centered still 
trn the Mediterranean* ha?.v or lilacik lor 
much of interior Europe and Africa, with 


Fifteenth Through 
Smuteeutli Ceutui ies 


only the western fringes ol Asia known, and 
with the Amtrie as ill unsuspected. Then 
from l.itt medieval cvploiutions through flic 
gre hi rnodt-m disco vtrios* the series gue* 
un ui dw full fmitiun of geographical 
knowledge* which happened unh verier- 
da\. There h a revealing symbolism in that 
phrase “known world, 1 ’ for we rr-ilh mean 
"known co interested members of iitcety 
Roman society and its Christian successor 
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warn of the West." The Chinese, too, had 
j '‘known wurltl." which did not include 
ours until mmiern rimes. 

Ancient t vnl l foderti 

Expsfishn i'ontraSUui Men have al- 

WBYS TtlttV cd 

about on this planet* In the prehistoric age* 
of movement nod migration. which include 
vudi daring feats a* five Polynesian settle- 
menf uf the Ihicific hhnd*, the movers kept 
no w r it ten records arid no concrete tics with 
their place of origin*. I hey were not or¬ 
ganized states in expansion, lair groups ut 
individuals no rhe move, carrying oo more 
rhsu traditions, h.ibsts, and tools. The ex¬ 
pansion of the W est was a very different 
thing. From the very starr in ancient ( Greece 
mil Home, records were kept* indeed maps 
were made, and the nucleus always re¬ 
mained in touch with its offshnorv West¬ 
ern society has expanded J.f a on n s y, often 
as a group of stares* 

1 lie western expansion, which began in 
the mid-ftfietnth century* however, differed 
m important uvivs from the expansion that 
had earned the cultures nf t Llc ancient Scar 
f ist ^ far iis western and northern Eucopc. 
tn the first pU.ee, thh modem expansion 
wav much faster and covered, more ground. 
Although some secrets of the Arctic ami 
t!ic Antarctic, some details nf the wilder 
interiors of ihe world, were not known 
until rhe twentieth century, it h broadly 
true th.it the whole world was. revealed to 
Europeans within the two and a half or 
three centuries after 14 id—w ithin four long 
lifetimes In die second place* this modem 
expansion was the first time our western 
society’ crossed oceans Ancient mil medi¬ 
eval navigation had clung to the narrow 
seas tnd the -shorelines. I he ancient* had 
even comtnemK drawn up their lioais on 
land to spend the night. Now westerners 
eroded Atlantic and Pacific* far from the 
protecting bud tn the third place* this ex¬ 
pansion carried westerners well outside the 


orbit of rehrinris with Hv/amine* and \W- 
Irsm who were also sneecssot*. to the cliI- 
rurtpi of rhe ancient Near Fast* into relation* 
with a bewildering variety of races, creeds, 
and cultures, from naked savages m culti¬ 
vated Chinese Nor since the Germanic pco- 
pies li.id been famed and ctinVCirtd in the 
Dark Ages hail westerners come into close 
contact with primitive peoples. Finally, and 
of very gtc.it impelrturiCC* expanding Europe 
possessed a margin of superior rtrem’ih in 
developed material resources that lasted in 
some respect* up to our own time* a margin 
that enabled western society to do what no 
sodttv had ever done before—extend Its 
influence around the world. 

An impuran>t clement of (hat margin waa 
the possesion of firearms; yet firearms e« mid 
he legally or illegally acquired bv mm- 
Europeans, and s cry soon were* I he 
strength h\ which Europeans overcame the 
world u as not quite so simple ffi the pos- 
stj&joii of firearms. It was a compound of 
Techtuilogical and economic super!uriiy md 
of superior political .md social orcpnizatioii, 
which in turn permitted superior mtitrary 
oi gani/ation. I his superiority was not exer¬ 
cised from a common western center* but 
rather to hah a dozen competing western 
nations, fetch anxious to cut the others 
throats, atid quite willing to arm and organ¬ 
ize natives against its western competitors. 
Frenchmen in North America armed, the 
sav.Lges against rhe English, and the FnglUli 
armed them against the French. Yet not 
even the lroipmi> were able to maintain 
themsdves against white society French, 
I nplish, Portuguese. I lurch, Spaniards, and 
later Germans and Americans all intrigued 
against one another in the Fat Ease, and yet 
not until the mid-twentieth century did 
any Asiatic nation, and then only japan, 
really emu pete ’successfully in War and pol¬ 
itic* with a western hind. So great was 
western superiority rim ihe rivalries of 
competing powers did not delay the process 
ot expansion hut probably stimulated and 
hastened it. 
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Hiiw far rhh phvmu] ^pmotirv in the 
evp.iminii i.»f the Wwf Throughout the 
world w r a*—and i>- -abu i spirftn.il and 
iaiHHr.il timiTinritv i? n problem wc in i 
Wesr rodsv cannot ans'ver i> firndv ^ did 
oar lathers Bur ynn will Out irrutef%t,inJ 
rh< ’successful oxifcnfihflfi of I nrnpc kI s'*i« 
Ju nm realize that those who carried nim 
the expansion, though moved often by 
yrcct! U\ !iiv t iif adventure* hv dicer de¬ 
spa IF nvei their lot .u humc- ind hi tunny 
mher MiPiThL^, were also fumed in the cun- 
via inn Elmir rhtn were doing C.hhT* \vuik, 
the wurk ivf rivillgafiim* that rhev were 
curry inn w ith them i htmr was nf lil*- 
1 (lev were tnmlUlcitt titil! energetic (,w<iptc, 
capable ■»( limn cndimmvt; and courage, 
arui tlivv have made over the face uf I he 

gl |ltw ‘ 

77jf Nature 

t/f l\ ifhW i tmt ^ hi a id 111 C II 

living -in the 

Atlantic uupr* of burwjve in (he wahio) la;ifcl 
iaf lhe fifteenth rerirmv venture ulit on an 



ocean that ancient and medieval mariners --ad 
hi hi ictiuu&Iy tried to penetrate r We cannot 
answer MIC ipifciriort with firtfltirv. flic great 
CA pin minus wery part uf the Renaissance, 
pan ill a general vikring of Furopejirt na- 
ttoitk of in era +if advcFiUire mil the cncr- 
getk ponuif of new things small a thing 
rhe magnet iv compass helped ns-ike ocean 
voyages pp>sdtde VV iihont the 
earlier mariners bad lH v ai hclplcv. except 
when clear weather gave rite in sun nr >t.\fs 
us guides I he actual origins of fhc iuin- 
ji-iss arc ub*cn/G* but \i r know that by the 
iCftifUlthg dl the iil. tevruli ecntui'i sc was 
fa i nil Far to Fujvipon sailors, jjiiJ wjs i nur- 
ii iL part Hi imigathm by the time ul Ch 
iiimlms. Ikrtci imtniincnr* and hettef mcili* 
«kIs r.f determining a diip\ pfttifinn .tf wj 
w ere ahi> tnlh in hand bv the 1.UC fifteenth 
cenmrv Shipbuilders were getting iwai 
from older types of traditional \tediwr- 
r.inean ships. building somcivlm longer and 
n irmu t:\ vessels that could sraud the lung 
mu lb uf thu ocLam JclihcrLiteK trying to 
find rile Mini ship that enuld he lundled 
in rhysc tuilinimn waters TechimhLgicilly. 
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* In: vvfy wa. ready for rhe great cxpfnni- 

irons, 

tVilmcalh L the blocking or at feast hinder¬ 
ing of the nuial trade in till? Neat 

Ju>t lii the licit md '-(ill unsettled I'urkkli 
power turned miettV minds to the starch 
iW uTinrhet ■■ iiy r+i India iirJ (!hlnn. Ycr the 
Indians. especially (he V«atriijim am) Ckn- 
new* liml metalled rhcriMUts UK tile Neicr 
I «i^c and were milking arrangements with 
the I urfcs ns spite of elirHculcic-R. Mote im¬ 
portant. uetiuillv. Was rhe fact that Spain, 
Fomigah France, and Fupland were all ris¬ 
ing m political and economic activity« all 
on iIn way up that bud hern 4mwn them 
by ilu Italian*. I hndcrcd in the \cai & is! 
In Iraharv. is ucll u> by 1 urks they eyed 
Hie imutvupied Atlantic* 

Vet technology and the politics of rhe 
frailt ! routes had ct> he taken advantage of 
hy mem men in the sraie of mind that sent 
kohimbu* out across the unbinut ocean— 
io sec wutli I us. oxi 0 evfcS wliat was there, to 
k .r iji exfftrience a set of concepts Colum¬ 
bia ddihemdy wmglrr tu prove his theory 
Hiar I were j i hr rhe earth i n romul — hi' 14^2 n 


<39 

common concept among educated western¬ 
ers—HJCtc can travel fniin f ijrope wcsruiird 
jrnI U’jcfi Y^a Nil sensible ptr-opi would 
maintain that cvcei thi hri m\of Cn- 
Himbu* am lit explain*! entirety in Midi 
purely intellectual rerun- Inn neither cm ir 
he explained without such refniv I hue of th£ 
tssenrial characteristics ut rhe explorations 
.and the subsequent expansion of Fumpc is 
rhat this vois a movement guided In pun 3>v 
the new spirit of empirical science, the 
spirit that impeded mm. if fur kvmnier 
they hand ahoui the existence m tmicunvf., 
to go out and try m liml vuine, I heir ihcdi- 
eval predecessors did not need to we > 
unworn to believe in its tviMettcc I his new 
scientific spirit, however, dul not mime- 
di.Lrdx' banish mifcoms. mcmiMuK and sea 
serpents from men's minds, and has nm vet 
done so now chat the whole world li.n hten 
thorough lx explored tmiced. the jfir s^ new* 
<j| Hlc.w atrange wurfdv fexulred in ,i w hole 
new vet of wnnih'FS. son it- red ph lOttek 
tvagguratesh mine pure t'mtasv or mvtli, 
which the puli(idling of Hxmuits ■ *r travel 
brought tip all \ iimpc 
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II: East by Sat to the Indies 


Fringe Henry 

ami the Portuguese The first of 

the important 

names i ei modem expansion is not Thai of a 
in Ad explorer or cmiMpiisud^ but that of 
an organizing genius w ho directed the work 
of other*. Prince 1 lenrv of Portugal* known 
^ “the Navigator." lived from I *94 m 1460, 
He wan 4 deeply religious man. and lit- may 
well have been moved above all hy i desire 
r.« convert the popular in ns of India and the 

i ;ir lisr, whose existence had been known 
ro westerners since rhe rhiitec nth-wnt ur\ 
travels; of the Venetian Marco Polo. hidced. 
i lie re was a w idespread conviction hi the 
West that these distant peoples were in fact 
already Christian, and needed nnlv to he 
brought in direct contact with the Roman 
Clrhulk' Church. 

Prince Henry sent suit frequent expedi¬ 
tions equipped with rhe hesr technical 
menus he unit his e< die Agues could devise. 
Gradually, these expeditions crept south¬ 
ward along the harsh desert const of Africa 
where rhe Sahara meets the Atlantic. until 
in 144^ Tape Verde was doubled* and the 
land began to grow greener and to trend 
hopefully eastward. Whether Henry him¬ 
self believed that Vfrica etui Id. lie circiim- 
tta ligated is mu absolutely terra in, but ac¬ 
cording fu Ancient tradition the Phrrcmciaroi 
had done ir iron} ccmurits before the 
Christian era, and Greco* Roman geogra¬ 
pher* had believed that Africa was sur¬ 
rounded by the ocean* 

By f472™ afrer I Ictii v's death, the Portu¬ 
guese readied tUe end of the bulge of West 
Africa at the Came mum and faced the 
dishearten ing fact that the coast wjw once 
n lore tren dik g so utliward, nut ca#w a rd. 
But they kept on, stimulated In royal pa¬ 
tronage, and in the next general ion two 
grcii explorers finished the job. \n I4XK, 


Harthtilnmcu Dhz, blow n fur south by \ 
great worm* mmcJ northeast and found 
that he bad rounded the great cape we call 
rhe Cape of Good Ifope. He was folio wed 
h\ V asco da Gama* who ser out eti 1497 
with four ships to reach India, I fc rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope, thanks to the pre¬ 
vious discoveries of Diaz, and worked nurth- 
wartl along the east coast of Africa, coining 
Sim n Uj an area of Arab trading where the 
route to Imliii was well known. Despite 
\ rail jealousy of rliu intruder, da Gama 
retired a pilot and reached the Malabar 
coast of India at Calicut ten months and 
fourteen days our from Lisbon. '1 he Portu¬ 
guese now had an ocean route tu the East- 
On the next great voyage rowan! India, 
the Portuguese made a lucky strike tint was 
m break the Spanish monopoly in Smith 
America and to firing ir about that one of 
the grfiaii Latin-Antcrican soitcv would he 
Portuguese in language ms! Cktlture, Pedro 
Cabnd, in I Sihi, started out to repeat da 
Gaum 1 * voyage ro India, Bur by now the 
Portuguese were used to timg voyages on 
the open ocean, far from siglit of land, and 
they no longer needed to creep around the 
coast of Africa, Cabral kept boldU soutb- 
v. :ird from the bulge nf \frica. and was ap¬ 
parently blown wo new hat westward of lib 
course no that lie made a landfall on the 
bulgy of the South American continent in 
what i> now Brazil. I Ic at once detached a 
ship and *cnr it home to announce his dis¬ 
covery . Now the voyages of Columbus were 
of course well known to navigators hv this 
rime, und some geographers think that in 
fact Cabral set nut deliberately to *ee what 
he could find south of the route Columbus 
had taken Six years previously, ill 1494. 
Spain anil Portugal had by the Treaty of 
ronktiB** agreed to pa nit ton these iuu 
lands along a mirth^nith line three hun- 
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dred and seventy leagues (almur a thou¬ 
sand mile*) ucm of the- A/um ( so that 
Brazil came ijiiite definitely into the Purtu- 

gHC$C sp 1 1 l' re 

The marn Portuguese push. however^ was 
toward India and rise Far Fast, The explorer 
^js succeeded Uy that other chanter* ri&tic 
agent of European expansion, the trader. 
Rut the rratler by no means worked alone. 
I U- u .is .tidied and protected hv the power 
of the state, which* in accordance with mer¬ 
cantilist economic theory fsee p. t^t ff.) s 
limed eo set up fur its nationals .t monopoly 
of rnide with the newh discovered I mdk 
Hie great figure of early Portuguese im¬ 
perialism h Alfonso dc Albuquerque, guv- 
emur of the Indies from tfOO to I5!5, 
under whom tiir Pfirtuguevc sei up 3 firm 
haw in their capital 11 Goa in India, and 
(riiijri thiii base organized regular trade 
rniucs toward southeastern Asia and China. 
By l>?7* the Portuguese liad established .1 
I list at Macao 111 China near Canton, and 
rha had begun trade with the Jipaticsc, 
Portugal had assembled a colonial empire. 

hldfo The India 

that Furope- 

11 ^ Thus reached around Africa hjid been 
oiarginatty in touch with Europe for sev* 
eral thousand years- hi the fourth century 
fUL. Alexander the Great had actually cam¬ 
paigned in northern India, and throughout 
tile Middle Age* the Arabs had served in 
a link iit trade, and, in ;ie least vaguer ven- 
era! knowledge, as a cultural link between 
the West and India. Bui ncm 1 direct link 
was forged, never to be loosened. 11 <e link 
Has tint of course a form of union or as¬ 
similation, and especially in these curlv mod- 
m centuries* West and l ast hardk com¬ 
municated at the higher levels of cultural 
interchange, Indeed, the Portuguese were 
von it: m primus of the Indians. Among the 
Hutch* 1 rendy and English who followed 
the Portuguese ro India, this attitude of enn- 
'yjopt became set in rhe conveotioiial idea 


of white superiority, Thi* feeling of Furo- 
peart mperiontv among all the many agents 
id rhe U cst in India has probably been ex¬ 
aggerated hath in our western lire ran tra¬ 
dition and in the minds of educated Indians 
i|ujcl to lake offense, Still, tid* sense of 
viipcriomv was the re, perhaps hum clearly 
reflected centuries Inter irt Kipling'■> ton 
famous 

Oli* East K Fast and Ukf rv West. and never 
rile main -lIvaII meet, 

I "til f.jrtli and Sky st.inJ prc&eurly a1 God's 
gixat jinlgrrient seat, . . .* 

Inescapably, this, western superiority was 
n superiority on ibe battle field. In the tost 
analysis, and long alTcr the initial I hri- 
ptan monopoly of firearms had ended, a 
European or European-trained and com* 
minded native jnm nr navy could always 
bc-ji 1 native Asiatic army or n aw In India, 
at least* this European domingtion was 
greatly helped hy the political and military 
disunity of the subenunnenr. "I he Portu¬ 
guese readied India at the rime when in rhe 
nnrrli Modem Invaders were consolidating 
j foreign rule of the soft which* from die 
earliest Mesopotamian civilization, had pe¬ 
riodically brought CrtPTi|utrativc order to 
these regions. "Mm Mogul i Mongol) F.iiv 
[ lire in rile north had lirrlc Ivdd on regions 
of the smuh where rhe I nrupv.mv hrst gnf 
firm footholds, Local Indian rulers, whether 
rhey were Moslem nr Hindu in faith, were 
in in 1 cove rivalry and were a ready prey to 
European promises of aid. All the Fumpenn 
[lowers found if easy , not merely |fc| get In¬ 
dian prince* on their side, tun co raise ,-md 
train no their <mn mipi>ni.ihiliiv native 
armies rn fig 1 1 r under Portuguese, French, 
Hutch or British fLtg>, 

S^erhaps the lack nf polttical anc) S 4 ici,il 
inicgration in India is the basic reason why 
n fen handfuls of Europeans uerc able iei 
dtSminatc the couiui\' until indeed, 

the varictv and range uf Indian life are 
cxri-aofdinar\ r . Some of the more isolated 

* R Kiting, BjIIjJ vi F.mi TfVit, 
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parts ai India in the Hcccan or southern 
peninsula were inhabited h\ tribesmen M 
no higher level than many \ I ra in tribes* 
men, Smile, nn the northern! edges. were 
wamnr tribesmen much Eike those of the 
highlands *«t Central Wa, In the gte_u \ -il- 
!cvs iii the Iridic and the i hinges, and in tIk 
richer part* of the Deccan, there was a 
wealthv. populous society h.-wkalK Hindis 
in culture, though when the Fumpcatls ar¬ 
rived, tr was dominated in many areas In 
Central Asiatic \m aderx id Moslem fiurh 
and culture, I [null) society itself wat the 
result ipf an .uualiTai nation between earlier 
native stacks and invader from ihi north 
who cumin!\ spoke a Language closely re 
Sated m f iteek, Latin, and indeed uwt nun. 
and whn probably were white , *lndo-Eui , «i- 
peans 11 nr "Aryans 11 (he early tmtory of 
India, however, is im^t confusing* and we 
cannot Tell h'lw many these invaders weu\ 
nr just where they came from* though the 
invasion apparentlv had taken place between 
2000 and L2C*n ha'. It seems almost certain 
that their consciousness nf differing from 
the natives is responsible L«r the character¬ 
istic Indian inarittmon of c-wfc. 

According t'j the laws erf caste. men and 
women were hy the fact of birth serried 
for life in a closed group which pursued 
a given occupation and occupied a iked 
position in society. When thf l-umpeans 

reached India, there were apparently Huiut; 

dung over :i thousand castes, including a 
group at the bottom without caste, the 
untouchables/*' The ruling groups were of 
two main caster, the brahmins nr pnests 
and the Kshatriya fir warriors The great 
multiplicity r.f castes lay in the third group, 
ihc Vaisva or comamiriiilty Im theory* mar- 
rkgc !«rtwccn members of different castes 
vi 4 i> forbidden. as w us change of casle 
through social mobility In fact in die cen- 
uiries cilice ihc invasion by the "Tutlo- 
Kumpeam" considerable husn,in inicrmix- 
ture had undoubtedly occurred. Vcr even 
today the upper classes in most of hnln 
art of a lighter color than rlic tower. 


1 he most striking thing about Indian 
culture was flic high place occupied Liv The 
priest K caste, the Brahmin*, I he Brahmin 
Lmh lias strains of a most other-worldly 
belief m the evils iif the life oi tlac flesh 
and rlu attaiomciif of salvation In i mystic 
tfrutisccndetice of risc flesh in ascetic de¬ 
nial With this Is t doctrine of the rriirts- 
mtgHrinn of snub, in which sinful life on 
earth is believed to lead to reincarnation in 
low er animal life, and virtuous life to lead, 
.it least in some forms nf Hindu belief, to 
ultimate freedom from flesh of any son 
and reunion with the perfect, the ineffable- 
But oHickl llnihouiiism became ji series of 
rigid and complicated rituals, and the re¬ 
ligion of the common people I sec j me* or 
rarher retained from earlier rimes, an elab¬ 
orate polytheism lush lyich gods :nul god- 
dews. Against ,ill tliM cnmiptkmx there 
n>se in the d\th century im.. i great reli¬ 
gious leader. Ciiiutama Buddha. himself ol 
noble srocl Buddhism is in origin one of 
the great higher religions of the world, h 
accepts tiic basic Brduitinical concept of 
die badness of this world of the flesh* I mi 
it find* salvation. the nirvaim nf peaceful 
release froisi the din in of earrhh birth and 
rebirth, in i life ascetic Inn not withdrawn. 
i life iiI charity and goud works, t he truly 
vimion- m m, lbid>lhi by bis. own example 
insisted, will nor accept tin- mrv£ii j, the re¬ 
union with a rcLihiv rwj of tbc xeii^cs which 
he might .main, bur will stay on in tins 
w orid to help Ins suffering fellow men. 

Buddhism died out in the lurid td its birth, 
but ic spread u* Oiina* Japan, and smith- 
eastern Vsia. where it in turn became rituib 
istic, f^mialr/ed. and witboui mbsiiman 
reiciraiiing /cul, L“uit hem tore* Buddhism di¬ 
vided in Hi tbt M.iIijviiu i<Treat Vehicle) 
hi the northi and the I bruyurui < Little Ve¬ 
hicle i in the Si hub—that is, in (’ey Ion. 
Unruiij, Nam, and Cambodia. Cirtut rheo- 
Ingicul md otgani/uririml dilTerenccs He be¬ 
hind this split, mu easily clarified to a 
westerner. Broadly, the Mahay aria in theory 
cniphariyycs hive nf one s fellows as well as 
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renunciation; the J linayam emphasizes more 
rhe renunciation of this world by the elect; 
the chi Mil few. 

The religious thought of India has left 
a residue nf greater other-worldimess. of 
greater emphasis on a mystical subduing 
of rhe tlcsh* on a revulsion from struggle 
for wealth, sarisfacTiofl of the common 
human appetite^ worldly place and power, 
ihim has Qirittkmty or Islam, In the prac¬ 
tice of Indian life even before rht l.iim- 
peam came to India, there was plenty nf 
violence, plent) of greed, cruelty, ,iml self- 
indulgence, Except as superstition and tabu 
and ritual, little of the higher religions of 
India had seeped dow n to the masses. To 
certain types of western rounds Indeed, the 
educated classes of hub.i have seemed to 
take refuge in other-worldly doctrines as u 
p%v eho h jgical i!e fenvc j gai n_s! the w < i rid 1 y 
superiority' of the West and the poverty and 
iupersiirinn of their own masses. Hut ihe 
fact remains that for three hundred years 
educated Indians have insisted that they' fed 

differently about the universe snd man's 

* 

place in ir than do wc, that theirs is a higher 
s pi ritual its —and there are westerners who 
believe these Indians are righr. 

Hhhtti China, too, 

resisted the 

West, md in many ways mure successfully 
than did India. A very old ch ilizatinii rhat 
goes hack several millennia before Christ, 
and becomes reasonably historical about 
100(1 iLCnp was established in rhe valleys of rhr 
Yangtze and the Yellow rivers. Indeed, the 
Yellow River v;iiky produced, it is believed 
independently^ one of the origin nl civiliza- 
Hons. I ike tile other civilizations cm ihe out¬ 
skirts of the great nomadic reservoir of the 
Eurasian heartland, the Mesopotamian* the 
Indian, the European* it was subject lo pe¬ 
riodical incurs !oils of the Eurasian tribes. 
inciL k \\m against such incursion.!* that the 
famous Great Wall of China was Imili m 
the third century hx. On the whole, how¬ 


ever, the Chinese protected their basic in- 
sTirutiou' against the nomads w horn tlscv 
absorbed after a few generations At juvt 
ahum the time when the hr>r Europeans 
were setting up permanent iratle relation^ 
wirh Clirni, the last of these ^barbarian** 
conquests took place. Early in the seven - 
teenrh century. Mongolian tribes established 
a state of their own in eastern Manchuria, 
tn tin nonli of China proper hi 164+, they 
seized the Chinese capital of Peking (today 
Peiping) and established the McmtTm dy¬ 
nasty that lasted until 1 Vi 1. But the Man- 
CrhuSi like other outsiders before than, left 
Chinese institutions almost untouched* 
Chinese history is. hv no means the un¬ 
eventful record of a '"froKert" and unchang¬ 
ing wmerv that some westerners have 
thought, it k filled with the rise and fall 
of dynasties* with wars and plagues and 
famines, w ith the gradual spread or Chinese 
culture southward and eastward, to the re¬ 
gion of Caumn, ro Korea, to Japan. Ir has 
periods of effective gov ernmental central iza- 
turn* and periods of "feudal ' disintegration, 
ks art and teehmijue* were subject to peri¬ 
od* of nourishing and decay, Rut there w ere 
many elements of continuity. First of alb 
at the base of Chinese social life w.ts * com¬ 
munity organr/jitmn in the villages* held 
together hv vers strong family tics. ,i cult 
of ancestor worship, and hard work guided 
by traditional agricultural techniques. Sec¬ 
ond, At rhe trip of rids society was an em¬ 
peror, Sun of I leaven, the "iifintrar ruler 
of a great stare. I he Chines were Condi- 
tinned tti at least formal imperial unity in 
smiiewhat riit s-nnt wav early medieval 
westerners were conditioned to the uoiiv 
of Roman Catholic 4 'hrkrcndnm I hird T the 
luLsinc^ of running This vast empire was en¬ 
trusted m one of the most remarkable ruling 
clashes history has ever recorded the mj?i- 
Jmtm* a bureaucracy of intellectuals, or at 
anv rate of men who could pass li reran and 
philosophies! examinations in classics, ex* 
,miinations that required a rigorously trained 
memory. This das* priced nut very resilient 
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in the face of the challenge of new ideas 
from I ttnipc Bur it had served the stale for 
many centuries, and its existence is one of 
rlic reasons t^r rhe extraordinary stability 
of Chinese society. 

«r 

Just as in India, there were in China an 
immense papulation at the very margin of 
existence, and a usual I upper ebs* that cn- 
jnyed gracious living of i hind nut avail- 
uLiEl to rlic meilicv.il western upper cbv>c>. 
T he Chinese millions had their supemitimus 


their demons, their other-world The earlier 
periods of C hinost cultural dowering show 
traces of im siic beliefs atnong the educated, 
tracts of the eternal other-worhJSints* of the 
human spirit- Still, everyone who has known 
the Chinese, even the casual traveler who 
make; <ofnc effort to appreciate what is 
going on iitnaut hmn finds in the Chinese peo¬ 
ple a lack of mysticism, other- w orfdliness, 
“lender-mindcdncvC' Or, in positive terms, 
he finds ,t sense of worldly realism* .m ac- 


**A i under j Pine Tree" hy Uj Yikn 9 UW+1221 (Sun% JJjMifjr). 
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ceptancc of the Universe as it jppeais to 
common seme* or .31 lease to the "tpugh- 
nmukd." 4i concern with liixm.m relations 
with politeness decurum, and thr* an?. ui 
living, 

ft Ibis k-cn commonly sold that Chirm 
never bid a religion. in rhe sense thar Bud- 
dliism, Giris(iamt\\ ;imi IsIjiii are religions 
with a linn doctrine u( salvation in an order 
of existence quire different from ihttr of our 
daily lives on earth. I lie enmcrtrinnal Con¬ 
fucianism of rhe upper is indeed .1 

code of manner* and morals, nut a sacra- 
iiai'iitu! religion* nut a religion in which the 
1 nr I mil undergo the miracle nf sharing in 
something ineffable. Confucius, a sage who 
lloimihtd carle in the fifth century 
was no mvtric, no prophet, but a moralise 
wlio nmglu jn ethical svsteni of temperance, 
ibcunim, obedience to the wisdom of rhe 
vvbc and tile good. Him ever, this Lick of 
cnmmiirncnt to an other-worldly religion 
lias hitherto by no means made the Chinese 
more receptive to western ideas. Ar tease 
until our ou n iniic^Oiiaa has resisted west- 
ernfctmrm more effectively than has any 
other great culture. 

The Pgrtugmsf Empire I He empire 

1 hat the Por¬ 
tuguese founded in Asia and Africa was a 
trading empire, mu an empire of settlement. 
Hicy established alon** Hie cn.isrs of Africa, 
India* and China a series of post*, or "fac¬ 
tories” over which thev hi listed the Portu¬ 
guese flag as a sign ihaf they had annexed 
these hits of Ecrriton to rhe Portuguese 
Crown, From these posts they t ruled with 
Iht natives. As ih the European colonial 
powers did hirer. they offered relatively 
cheap and relatively 111 ass-produced nmoles 
—^gttiis* knives, gadgtrs of jI 3 sorts, cheap 
cloth, and a great deal else. In return, they 
gut gold and silver (when they could), 
apices, still essential for meats in those day* 
without refrigeration^ silks ami other lux¬ 
uries* jnJ + Anally„ raw materials such as 


comm and skives* and, in the New World, 
tobacco and sugar. 

Tun guiding principles of this trade were 
accepted by almost all contemporaries, 
whether in the mother country or in the 
colonics, ns simply facts n i life, First* in 
rhis rrndc the mother cuuntrv wu* the de¬ 
termining demenr. and would naturally 
produce goods and services while the colony 

produced rau materials. Second, foreigners, 

national* nf other European lands, were ex¬ 
cluded t re■ m this e r.1. 1 l . rhet could not de.i! 
directly wirh the colony nr tvfkr p.irt in the 
commerce between mother country -ind 
Colony. I'he Portuguese. in sum* followed 
a policy of mercantilism* 

Armed forces were essential 10 the estab- 
li&liuicfit and maintenance ol this colonial 
system. Rdntivdv small land forces proved 
Sufficient both to keep the natives under 
control and 10 ward off rival European 
powers from the muling posiv. \ large arid 
efficient navy was* however! nectary, for 
ihe easiest way to raid a rival's Trade was 
to wait until its fruits were nearly concern 
traced in the hold of -1 merchant vessel, and 
then take Je at rea as j prize Such deeds 
are known a> piracy. .1 very common ac- 
tivitv in these early modem centuries. Some- 

S ¥ 

rimes especially in the eighteenth century, 
these pirates became in fact outlaws. men 
of rro nation, willing to mb national* of my 
country. In these earlier centuries they 
were often openly an unofficial adjunct of 
a given navy, operating only against ers- 
emits or neutrals never against their own 
nationals V navy was, then, essential 10 pro¬ 
tect the -.c.i route* of a colonial power, ’["he 
Portuguese fleet wa*> not only .1 merchant: 
fleet, under rhe command of gnvem^n like 
Albuquerque* at was a great military deer 
that 1 1 rushed a&ide \ i ill opposition and for .1 
few decades ruled the oceans of the Old 
World. 

The Portuguese made no seritsu* attempt 
to settle large numbers of rheir own people 
either in the hot coast Lind* of Africa or 
in the already densely populated lamls of 
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iTifcii.s iin.1 the Fat Nor, save in the 

single respect we arc about tn encounter, 
did they attempt io insiLc over these natives 
Itiiii pHmdo-1 Wrugue.se. There were of 
emirs* lawful place* H the top for Hortu- 
hi I he colonuI *cmce$, both civilian 
aruj military; mam or the natives were 
enlisted as common soldier* m the untied 
forces or used as domestic help and in 
subordinate poMs such is t lerks. Ihcsc iu- 
toes incvirabh pitted up. however im* 
pcilmh, the language unJ culture or the 
ndrioial jiiiwcr (hit neither ihUon^ the prim- 
n\k: \ygh« tribes i A \i riya mir ,i mrmg rhe 
Indian md ( htnoe nusso did ihi- prnct» 
m. l orripenni/aium gn ven fast or far. 
Nut did the Portuguese attempt tn 
rule directly* to idler rhe political, social, 
or economic structure of native life. Fhev 
left the old ruling chiefs and the old riding 
rfns>C5 pretty muchasthex had found rlicin. 
hi the rural lives of these mil Hum, the ini- 
[HirrcJ European warfis plused cxtremch 
little part in these early days, 1 he native 
tipper chv.es monopolized most of these 
v lie. ami I urope Could rmt \ce flood nnn- 
Fompr.in in.u'kets w oh cheap manufactured 
yiiokU made by poucr-d riven imehincrv. 
Nothing u evtvrn touched these masses of 
natives in the sixteenth century. ftQtliing 
tempted them :iua\ from their millennial 
ways of life, m anything like the decree nui 
twentieth-century West .utraers and tempts 
the F&x 

I here is <me exception. I he Pormyueve, 
and even their relative!v xecuUr-minded 
rival nation** in eastern \rsinrJc: regions the 
I ‘riglixti. Dutch, ami F rench, did attempt r». 
Thrktiant/t: the natives From the very first, 
tTincb dnveriry. devotion, and hard work 
went mm rhe Christ inn rnisvmnurv move¬ 
ment i he earliest missionaries no d 11 nbt 
undcrcsriuiaicd rhe difficulties the\ were to 
cnconnrer. Many of them were in a sense 
partly converted themselves; iliai is, they 
came to he very fond of their charges, and 


convinced that thci were in fsci utmost 
t ihrisriiiris already. Some of the Jesuit* in 
Thina, the first European mrdlevruak to 
fot in tins very virilized countrv ^ seriously 
believed that w rth iusr a bit more effort 
rhe full rccnncilijrion between Christianity 
and Fnnfuciamsm could be achieved. 

From the start, difficulties arose between 
tiie ntksionsfics* anxious to protect t heir 

duirgev, md the traders and colonial offi¬ 
cials. driven by their very place in the 
mn tn try i+i exploit tilt natives, And there 
west from the *fart \n/\ and othcrsvriv m- 
adciptaitr missionaries Finances were always 
i serious prut deni, with so many tern 
of niillmns rn convert and tn EeneL and w ith 
sn few men, so btrlc money, i n do the work. 
Certainly, measured in statistical terms the 
tlhristiaiimrig of India md die Fair Fast did 
tmt nuke a serious tmprcisinn tin tile tnavxcs. 

in Africa did these rirsr mrisiimartes 
do more than vicure the superficial adher¬ 
ence *u the mimes Ceminly, hnw<rver + 
riirbrianirv h is hceti part of the w hole in- 
tliicmv of the West fin the [vast* not to he 
mrtsured in terms of actual Christian church 
mn offers hips in the Fast. 

The Fomiyufsc. though first in the fiekl 
m (he l asr. ver\ s^kjo had to vidd to tu-uci 
rivals—French, Dutch, English- ^ trading 
empire dtpemK nn nival prnfecrinn and on 
m eitttrprixiny trading coitirnnnitv nt home 
and in Iwuh these critical matter rhe For 
iugucMs were iimible to keep up the pee 
thev had sci. t ike the Spaniards, thc\ suf 
feted from an lnadcipuut, or at any rare 
inidcfeplately run, home industry; then 
I linking, their business methods, their mb 
fiativc—if Of>r rhelr scmples—were not up 
Ifi compthtim u irii the aggressive expand 
ing powers oF ntirrhwwr Fumpq Mter the 
sixteenth cento iy, rliev ceased ro add t - 
their empire and their wealth, and rook a 
dtddcdlv secondary place in international 
politics; hut they have kept lands in Asia 
anti Africa into our own day 
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///: West In St a to iiu Indies 

Cofimtfm in rite earliest i 

day* tjf cun- 1 
ecried effort to csplurt rhe n terns the 1 
hpnniih government had been U*> httty db- 1 
posing (if rhir Imt Moslem state in the penim > 
sulia, Gnniada, and uniting the disparate 
parcs of Spain to patronise scientific explora¬ 
tion .js the PnrtUMftSC had done. But in¬ 
dividual Spnbh traders weft active and 
Spain was growing in prosperity, A- Jong 
ago lis the end uf the iuurrctnrh eertKin 
iitd rhe beginning of the fifteenth* Portu¬ 
guese mariners had found the three groups 
of Adamic islands, Azores, Madeira, and 
Canaries, well our in the Stormy ocean, hut 
'till essentia!!v European rather than Ameri¬ 
can. Bv pupa! decree, the Canaries were as¬ 
signed to the Crown of Castile, the others 
to Portugal- Once the marriage of I crdimnd 
uni Isabell.i had united Aragon and Castile, 
rhe Spanish government w anted tucstdi op 
with The Portuguese. So it cmnmhoumcd 
Golumbm. 

Columbus was an I la limy 

horn in Genoa. He was essentially self- 
educated, lnit, at Icasr in navigation and 
geography. had educated himself very well. 

I Ik central conception, that it would be 
possible tn reach the Far Fast-—“rhe Indies” 
—by waiting westward from Spain, was cer¬ 
tainly not uniquely his. Thar the earth is a 
globe wav a rintinn entertained by ancient 
Greek geogrLiphers. anil moved with the 
renaissance of the classic-*. I oscanclli at 
Florence in 14^4, Behnmi ai NAimiiherg in 
the very year of Columbus’ voyage, pub¬ 
lished maps that showed the earth as a globe 
-bur without the Americas, tad with the 
combined Atlantic and Pacific: much nar¬ 
rower than thev are in fact. To act on thb 
notion by deliberately sailing west on the 
Atlantic had become with the growth 
oceanic navigation i clear possibility Bui 


it was still a striking!v novel idea—an idea 
that w$$ not acceptable to conservative 
ntftub, It took i persistent, innovating per- 
stmalitv to gel support for such an expedi¬ 
tion. 

Columbus met w ith many rebuff*, hut 
finally, with The support of the wcabin 
Spanish trading family of Pin/nn. w.is able 
to get the help of Queen Isabella. Indeed, 
w ItJi the sole aim ot reaching the Indies he 
ni[o|u not have been able to set our. Hut. as 
his commkdun show's, he was also charged 
to discover and secure for the Spanish 
Crow n new is I a tills and territories, a mis- 
stdo thar probably rellect* the tfujwwttmcc of 
ancient and medieval legends about Atlantis, 
St Brenda ns isle, and other lands lieyond 
the Azores. Even if he did not reach the 
Indies, there scented a chance that he would 
reach something new. 

]k reached u ^ew World Setting out 
from Palo* near Cadiz cm August h 1491* 
■Fi three ship* **■ Mnall that they could all 
Ih: propped op comfortably on the deck of 
i modem airplane carrier, lie made > land- 
fit! I on a Bahanmo island on October 11 of 
the same year, and eventually went on 0- 
discover the targe islands w r e know as Cuba 
and Santo Domingo. On a second voyage, 
in 140V he went out with seventeen ships 
.iiid Mime fifteen hundred ctdoubK explored 
further in the Caribbean* imJ laid the fuuts- 
d;iiinr>* -if the Spanish Empire in America. 
On hin third voyage in 1408-150fk he 
reached the month of the Orinoco in South 
America bill encountered difTicdries among 
his colonists, and was sent hnmc in from by 
die roval governor Bn had ilia, w ho took over 
the adtumisfraiion of the Indies for the 
Grown He was released oil his return to 
Spin, anil m J iiilkIc a fourth and 

final voyage in w hich he reached the main 
bind at Hondun^ He died in comparative 
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nliscoritv at Valladolid in Spurn m iSWy 
totally unaware that he had reached. not 
■Viia* but a n«iv continent. 

Thai continent was, by 1 freak of his¬ 
tory* not destined to bear his name, though 
it L flow liberally sprinkled with other 
piaconanits in hh honor. News of Colum¬ 
bus* vovages soon spread by ^ Otd ol rimurh 
in Europe. Bur printing was still in it^ in- 
isney; there were nu newspapers or geo¬ 
graphical institutes; the international learned 
cla-^Sr—the Uu if i artist*—were mure Interested 
in Creek mauuscripr* than in strange htuJs, 
and* from early Portuguese dayi m* gov¬ 
ernments had done their ticst to keep i Sictr 
discoveries .w scL-rtt as povrihle. The most 
effective spreading nt che word in print 
about riie New World w as dune hy another 
Italian in the Spanish service. Amerigo Ves¬ 
pucci.. ho wrote copiously .ibour his ex¬ 
plorations in the immediate footsteps of 
Columbus- Scholars still dispute whether or 
not Vespucci really made all die discoveries, 
from the smitheasTcm Coifed Stares to the 
rip nf Smith America. th.it lie claimed to 
have made- Bin his letters came to the at- 
tenthm of a German theoretical geographer* 
Martin Waldscemiilkr, who in HOT pub¬ 
lished a map blocking our a hi rid mass in 
the southern parr of the New* World which 
he labeled, from the latinized form of Ves¬ 
pucci's firxr tianux, America, The map Was 
read Vi id copied. and though \A\ihEsceniQ)kr 
in a new map <if HU removed it in Luor 
uf ,i noncommittal “Tern Incognita” f uit- 
know n kmd >. he had wicces-sfully christened 
two new continent s 


Tetter Exphrers From now mi* 

the roister of 

discovery grows rapidly, Ponce dc l .cim 
reached Florida m HIT and Balboa in HU 
cruised Hie isthmus of Pan am and saw a 
limitless ocean, cm tile other side of w hich 
Hie Indies did indeed Lie, fur it was Hie 
Pacific Many other Spaniards and Portu- 
gufrt' in thr-c first two decades of the *ix- 


reeuth century' explored in detail The coasts 
of what was to lie Latin America. It was 
now unite clear that M immense land mass 
lay athwart the westward route from Eu¬ 
rope tu Asia* .mil that even the narrow isth¬ 
mus of Panama Was an obstacle mt readily 
m be overcome by 4 canid. Maritime ex- 
pin ration therefore turned to the prob¬ 

lem of getting around the Americas by wa 
und into rhe Pacific. North America proved 
an obstacle indeed* f<ir none nf rhe great 
estuaries—Chesapeake. Tktawaxe. Hudson— 
promistJi£ though rhe\ looked ro the first 
explorers* did more than Jenr rise great con¬ 
tinent, i he bread rh of w hich was totally un¬ 
known. The St. Lawrence looked even 
better, for to ir*r first French explorers it 
seemed like the sutight-for strait. Bur even 
the Sr. Lawrence gave out, and the rapids 
near Montreal* which showed it was only 
another river after all, received rhe ironic 
name of Lachine I China) Kapids. for tins 
was not rhe wav to China. Nut until the 
mid-mticteenth century was Hie "Northwest 
ftfcHigt" discovered by the Englishman Sir 
John Franklin, who died in rhe Arctic 
waste* before he could return u> civiUzattum 
The +i Snuthwest Passage" wits found only 
a gene rati on after Columbus* in the course 
of an expedition ihai is Hie tnosr extraordi¬ 
nary of a!) the great voyages of discover)', 
Ferdinand Magellan* a Portuguese in the 
Spanish \en-icc* vet out in HJ9 with a royal 
commission bidding liitti to find a wav west¬ 
ward to the Spice island* m Asia, Skirting 
Hie coast of South America, he found and 
guided lii* shipx through rhe difficult fog¬ 
bound passage that beats hh name, the 
Strain nf Magellan, reached the Pacific* and 
crossed ir in a voyage nf incredible hard¬ 
ship, Scurvy alone, a disease we now know 
m lie caused bv luck nf vitamin C* and a 
standard risk m those early days* mean? that 
he and hts men had to surmount torturing 
illness. After he hat! readied the inlands now 
known as the Philippines* Magellan was 
killed in a skirmish with the natives. One 
of his captains* however, kept on along Hie 
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kntiwn Ttnrtv liv the Indian Ocean and the: 
coast <»f \fricM4- Oei Scptemlwr N l ; 2i + the 
“ Victoria' and her crew m eighteen mciv— 
out 1 if five dnps jmt 24J men ihu l^ntl 
sitllcd in 1 5 P/—landed 31 Cadiz. Fur the first 
time, men kid sailed around the world, and 
had proved empirically* that the world is 
round. 

Mliar these exploration* cost in terms uf 
human suffering, wliat courage and rcsohi- 
fiun were needed to carry them through, is 
very hard for our easy-traveling generation 
ei> imagine. Here, from the bare report rhe 
sailor Pigalcira gives tif Magellan's cxpcdi- 
non* a firsthand account uf one of ihc 
crises. 

Wednesday, the twenty 1 -eighth of Novem¬ 
ber. 1520, we rime forth *'ut of rtu- >aid >rrair. 
mtul cntired intn the Pacific wh where we re- 
JiujEied three rtiuiittis and twenty ihw without 
taking in pmukkins or other rcfrfeshmenis. 
and we onty ate old biscuit reduced to powder* 
and full nf grub*, ami stinking from the din 
which the fan had made cm it when eating the 
pod biscuit, inJ we drank water 1 h. 1 t was 
. dims iud stinking. We aku atti the ov hides 
which were under the mam'Yard- >0 that the 
1 ini should nut break the rigging rhey were 
^ery hard cm account of the sun, rain, and 
wind, and we left them fur four or five days in 
the sea, and then we put them ,1 little un the 
embers, md >n ate them; a ho the uiwduM of 
wood, and rats which con Mf-a-efmvn each, 
moreover cnuugli of them were nor to he got. 
Heiides the abovc-n aiiiccJ evils, ihh nivdorttitic 
1 hivh I w ill 11 verm rut w as the wont, i; was that 
the tipper arid lower gum* of mmt uf our men 
grew so much rhur they could not ear, and in 
This way *0 rnawv suffered* that nineteen died* 
jiieI the other giam. ind jit Indian from the 
counts uf Yi-mil Eotidi * those wlsn died, 
tweruy-fivo «>r rhirtv fell ill of doers sicknesses, 
Imrh in rhe arms rind leys, and other places, in 
wicli ThJimtr th.it very few remained healthy.* 

Such accounts could be multiplied for 
every part uf the new lv discovered world 
and for cver\ nation taking pin in the cx- 
pomtuti of the West. 

*iur4 SunTcy nf Mikrly. Tbf lb ft Pi?y4(Er 
R^nud tfcp WorM by Magtlljn, ir.insuEut mmi 
dll' jvuheht-f Pitrifcnjk. and Mihcr 
writer* (1,nndurw ifl74k 4MS. 


Tht' Foundation 

of the Spanish Empire As*by-prod- 

lift of Magel¬ 
lan \ voyage, the Spaniard-. w ho hud ^etlt 
him out got w foorhotdi in the Far 
w Eitch they had reached h\ suiting \\t>f \< 
u t h u e vecn. by tht Tresnv of l nrdcsiUas 
in |4<H SpjitJ and Portugal had divided the 
world—the world open to trade and empire 
—ah mg a line that cut through the Atlantic 
in Mich a way that Brazil became Farm- 
trtic^e- This same line, extended round the 
world, cur The Pacific >n that some ut the 
1 stands .Magellan discovered came intci the 
Spanish hulf Spain conveniently treated the 
Philippines as Sr” they also came in the Span¬ 
ish half of the globe, though thc\ arc fuse 
outside is. Hid colonized them from Mexico. 

Up in now, we have cantoned ourselves 
mostly with maritime cvplriraiirm and the 
founding of coastal trading fljurinm. The 
Spaniards in the New World .however very 
soon explored hv tami and acquired thou¬ 
sands of square miles of territory To the 
explorer bv sea there succeeded the rora- 
.juitrader, lull explorer half soldier and 
administrator, and all advciirurer- Of the 
c&nqtiiittidprf$ two. Hernando Lottes md 
Francisco Pizarns, have come down in his- 
roty with a special aura of tough romantic. 
With a handful of men they eom[uercil the 
only two civilized regions nf the Sew 
World: the Aztec empire uf Mexico, con¬ 
quered by Cortes in TJPJ, and the Inca 
emptrv of Pent, conquered by Fifcirpo in 
IJlk33 T The narrative of these conquests, 
whether in the ctasMc nineteenth-century 
hisrurirs of ilie \nicricau Prescott or in the 
narratives of actual parncipains, remains 
inning the nmsi fascixiatiny if ntir among 
rhe mo$t edifying chapters of ive.wem lih- 
t<in. A bonk of this scope cannot p^sihly 
dti justice to rhe drama of the conquerors 
uf Mexico and Peru* nor to the many other 
Spaniards who in search of glory, salvation, 
gold, and excitement toiled up and down 
iliesc strange n<nv lauds— Quc&aila in New 
Granada U-ncr Gdombio)i Coronado, de 
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and Lahe?j ilc V lea in she onthimt 
iif w bar bec.nnv rive limed Sr,ires. Mendoza 
in tIk I .1 (.the lands iimmuJ The River 
Pbvre), \ ddii m in Chile, Mvanidn in Guntc- 
mala, and many others, lliw arc the men 
w ho opened up the New World for Spam, 
ns our own North American pioneers from 
Captain John Smith hj Lewis and Chirk and 
Kn Canon opened up ihe New W orld for 
the fmghsb-sprjkmg peoples. 

Unlike the Ljre:i! cultures of The Middle 
•Eid hV last. rlic pre-Columbian eulmrvs of 
the \nit rk is w ttu down pretty cnmplculy 
before Mil- I- um perns. It I'crt.mdv true 
that from \lcoro to Bolivia and Hiimgiiay 
t in-re \urvive millions of men and women sd 
Indian *iock fc fine th:i! tor a full 11 stilerMantL 
ing of the I imn*American republics one 
needs to know someth inn about fhe tradb 
tinns and the folkways of many ttilies and 
peuptrv I1i.il Mexican artists and intellec¬ 
tuals ha* E- in otir Jisv proudly held up ihcir 
Indian heritage again*! the Yankees, and 
against their own Furnpeanked niileiectwh- 
ccniurv rulers, is important fnr us fu know . 
Rm rhe structure of the Wrce or the Inca 
empire lia* dmply not survived, I he sun- 


god m whose mim the Inca ruled, the 
bloody A/iee god of war* Hiiitzitopndiflh 
pire no longer a pan of the lives of men. 
iis Confucius and Ruddier are. In themselves, 
however, these cultures arc fascinating ex¬ 
amples of the variety of human life on this 
earth. And the fact that they existed at aU, 
a\ oLooked, large territorial states, and that 
they made high achievements in the .ms and 
rhe sciences, is further evidence against 
naive western notion* of racial superiority. 

The First 

f rite CohniMl Empire Well before 

the end of the 

sixteenth century, rhe work of the ffTttjfttis- 
hntorrs had been done, and in Latin America 
rhe first of the true colonial empires (if 
Europe—-in contrast tu the trading empires 
hi Africa and Asia— 1mA been founded No- 
w here. save in the region of rile La Plata 
and tn central Chile, were the native elimi¬ 
nated a Eid replaced by a [Kiputarinn almost 
entirely or European stock. Over vast 
readies nf Mexico ind Central and South 
Vmcrk'j, a Crust of Spanish or Portuguese 
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tunned at ihe top of society* and made 
Spanish or Portuguese the language of cul- 
mre: a doss of mi veil blood, the mtsth#f< 
wa^ gradually formed from the union, for- 
mi! or informal* or Furopcuh* mid natives; 
and in rrnnv regions the native Indians con- 
rimietl to maintain their stock amt their M 
wavs of life almost untouched. Finally, 
wherever as in the Caribbean the Indians 
were exterminated tinder rhe pressure of 
civilization, or as in Brazil they proved |n - 
adequate ;o a labor force, the importation of 
Negro riave% frtmi Africa added another 
ingredient to the racial mixture. 

Moreover* iteogTaphs ami the circum- 
stances of setriemeirt liv separate groups of 
adventurers in each region combined to 
create a number of separate units of settle¬ 
ment tied together only by their dependence 
ui) the Crown, and destined to IlcctJflic the 
independent oar ion-state* of Latin America 
rmlavn Geography alone was perhaps a fatal 
obstacle ro any *uh*a|ncur union of the 
colonics such as was achieved by the Fng- 
hsh colonies that became the United Stares 
of America. Between such apparently close 
neighbor* as the Argentine and Chile, fur 
instance, kv the great chain of the Andes, 
crossed *in!v with great difficulty by high 
mountain passes. Between the colonies ot 
the La Plata and the colonies of Beni and 
New Graimb lay the Andes and the vaj-t 
tropical rain-forests of the Amazon Ba-in, 
uill essentially uncon*|iieicd today, i he 
highlands of Mexico and Central America 
arc as much in vim turns to local mdepeiub 
cnee as were the mountains of Hetks tn the 
ancient Cireeks, and to this dav the Isthmus 
tuf P nnnmA re mains almost unpayable the 
lung wav, aiTosi the canal Cuba arid the 
other Caribbean islands have the rwrunil in 
dependence of islands. \nd even had the 
co a *t n l fringes of Brazil uni I wen serried hy 
Portuguese, men of a different language 
from the Spaniards, these regions lime no 
easy limd cuimcctums with the ftft of Larin 
America. Geography alone would have 
made Brazil indcpendent. 


The Spanish used the centralized admin- 
hrratnc institutions that were now the rule 
among the new monarchies of Europe, At 
the top of the hierarchy were two vicc- 
rovaltics* that of Peru with its capital at 
Lum and that of New Spin with it* capital 
at Mexico City- Fimm Limit rhe viceroy 
ruled for the Crown over the Spanish part 
of Smith America, save fur \ enezueb. 
From Mexico City the viceroy ruled over 
the mainland north of Panama, the West 
Indies, Venezuela, and the Philippines, Inch 
capital had an mdicneia, a powerful body 
operating Iwth as a enure of law and as an 
advisnrv'council, and there were rnidtenem 
in such major centers as Gun rein a la, 
Granada nnbdem Columbia^ Quito, and 
the Philippines- 

The Bakace Sheet of 
Latin-Anteriean Empire t his was cer¬ 
tainly A cen¬ 
tralized, parernabstic system of government, 
which has right Iv enough been contrasted 
with the "salutary neglect ' in which the 
North American 'colonics ^ere generally 
leftht the home government until the crisis 
rhat led to the American Revolution. Hut it 
seas not—ffiven the vast areav and the \aricd 
peoples under it* control, it coulil nut lie 
as rigid in practice as it was in theory, t he 
rudiments of popular consultation of the 
Spanish colonists existed in the eaMtdoi 
dhirrtdf or assemblies of citizens. Moreover, 
,k rime went on the bureaucrat itself came 
to Iht filled largely with ealonkk men who 
had never been in the home country* and 
who developed si sense of local patriotism 
and independence. Madrid and Seville were 
simply^ too far away to enf*irce all thesr 
decisions. Norably in the matter of trade, 
it proved impossible to maintain the rigid 
monoptilics iif mercamilbTic theory\ which 
tiiuglif iu cimtme trade wholly to the 
tiMitlier a inntry. atid ti* prohitui, nr sc^ £ rely 
domestic industry in the colonies. 
I .iKinl oiTiciah connivctl at a smuggling rnatk 
w ith rhe English, Dutch, French# and North 
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Americans which m the eighteenth century 
reached large proportions. 

'Hie hand of Spain was heaviest in the 
inirtal period of exploitation* when the rich 
inJ easily mined deposits of the precious 
inefniK in Mexico and Peru were skimmed 
off for the benefit both of the Spanish 
Crown* which h!w a vs got its ijuint$ 9 Qt fifth, 
anti of tlic twujliirtadvftt and their succes¬ 
sors. Spaniard alL This gold and silver did 
the natives do good, hut in the long run 
it did no good to Spain, since ie w cm to 
finance a vain hid for European supremacy. 
My the seventeenth century, the Latin- 
Vmertejn colonial eciuuum ant! soctctv had 
settled down in a rough equilibrium, k was 
nut .1 progressive economy, hut neither was 
it a hopde^k backward one, Colonial wares 
—sugar, tobacco* ehoeototc* cotton* hides* 
md much else—flowed our of Latin Amer¬ 
ica in exchange for manufactured ponds and 
for services, Creoles i Amtricart-bom of 
pure European stock ) and mestizos were 
the chief hen ericin fits of this trade. The In¬ 
dians remained at the bottom of the social 
pyramid. 

Certainly the two great Indian civilisa¬ 
tions. the Mexican and t Uv Peruvian, were 
wiped mu h\ the Spaniards. Certainly all 
over Latin America the natives fell in the 
bottom s>F a caste vystem tmed on color, a 
sprem never quite as rigid j> it became in 
North America, hut still a svstem that dim* 
aecd rhe native s pride and sdf-ieqicct. Act 
Spanish imperial police toward the natives 
was in ami 1>y mi means ungenerous* and 
even in execution Holds up well in the long 
and harsh record of contacts between whites 
and m*ivwhiles all over ihc globe. Espe¬ 
cially in ihv Caribbean, but to a degree 
ererywhcnct the whites tried to use native 
labor I he first result u a-. disastrous for 
the natives-,, new disCrtsev to which the na- 
tries had no immunity. decimated their 
ranks. Here* as with the gold and silver, 
some ironic spirit of history seems to have 
taken revenge uo the whites; though the 


ipie^rion nf the origin ol xvphtlri is ^ril) de¬ 
puted, many historians of medicine believe 
it was brought from rhe AA c>r Indies, 
where ir was mild, ro western rivilizariom 
where ir has been deadly- The attempt to 
regiment native bbur in -i plantation ays* 
tern, or in put it on a scmi-ntartoriol forced- 
labor M'&tem* known ay the tmmuknd^ l 
[■roved almost as disastrous. Ntgro slavery 
was un inevitable result. Finally, the colo¬ 
nial whites tended mward the aggressive, 
the insensitive* the hard-boiled; by and large, 
the gen He snub stayed at home 

Yet. against all these forces making for 
harshness mid cruelty, there were counter 
-iciinu forces. The natives were regarded ax 
wards of tile Crown, and ilklr act mil cn- 
■ihvemciit was prohibited by the New l.aw% 

■ »r 1^42, I he centra] Spanish government 
pa^cd a good many laws to protect rhe In- 
dims, and though these were often flouted 
in the ce iIonics—a phenomenon nor un¬ 
known in the English colonics—they put a 
limit til wholesale exploitation nf the na¬ 
tives- Their cause was championed by men 

■ if great distinction, and notably by Barthol¬ 
omew Jr I ,jx Cw ( l4 T 4M5tffih 1 Tat her of 
the Indians.' bishop of Chiapas in Mexico. 
The Itiud <*f man he i$ is dear even in these 
brief paviuoe> from hb Short Report mi the 
\mikt (1^42); 

< in -h! fiis created all thm numberless | people 
I Indians [ ro he quite tire simplest; without 
malice nr duplicity* ino>i obedient most faith' 
lid tii their natural Lurfis, and to the Chris¬ 
tians, whom 1 Fiev serve, die itiuM lutmhjv urn-i 
|iAritjir, iitiiHT peace!iik Jmi cubit, without ■.rrilf 
mif Tumults; not wrangling, nor querulous, as 
lire from iipmar, hate ami desire of revenge, 
js any in the world. 

Theit food is so iKKjr. that it would wem 
fhar nf the Holy KiitW in tin desert wn% nor 
n-jntier nor less pleasing. Their way of dress¬ 
ing h mindly to go naked, covering the private 
parts; nsld at most they cover themselves with 
i cortrm cover, which would he about equal to 
one ,uid a half or rwn tfU wpiarv of cloth 
Their beds arc of marring, and they trutttly 
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deep in certain shinty like hinging nerv tailed 
in die language of Hispaniola tewattlJ l ham- 
tthh' ks ] * 

Unlike the Asian iml African masses, eIic 
I ndians were -formally conferred to Chm- 
tiatuty; GiUrch mii Sratc in rhe Spanish aiul 
Portuguese yoltmlo in the New VV or Id 
worked hand in hand, imdisturbed for gen¬ 
erations bv the troubles roused tn Europe 
in- ihc Protestant Reformation and the rise 
uf a secular arm-Chrisuiin movement. The 
Jesuits in Paraguay set up among the Gua¬ 
rani Indian# i remarkable society. a benevu- 
Sent despotism. 3 utnpia of guen! order. good 
habits, and eternal childhood fot the Gua¬ 
rani. On the nnrrhcm Fringes of the Spnn- 
i*h world, where U was to meet the Anglo- 
Saxons, a lone line ^ missions in California 
held the frontier. Everywhere save in wild¬ 
est Amazonia and other untamed areas the 
ClirUtumn of the Roman Cirii«dic Qmrdi 
brought to rhe natives wincthing of die 
western tradition, made them in same sense 

" Francis Amrasro VteerNun, B0tkafan* si? Dt 
1-jj Cjjzi iNrw York, IWJJ, 


part of this strange new society td the white 
men, 

Irt the main, the Portuguese witlemenis 
in Brazil have a character much like those 
of the Spaniards elsewhere in l.sitin Amer¬ 
ica. The Portuguese, perhaps because of the 
proximity of Brawl fo F uropcan waters, bad 
nmrc itrimus trouble with rival njrinns than 
dse Spanish did. Indeed, the essence of 
those fragments of imperial hopes, French, 
British, and Dutch Guiana just north of 
Brazil on todays mop. is J wittier to the 
fact that the northern maritime nation* 
made a serious effort to settle in what be¬ 
came Brazil The race mixture in Brazil 
came jW in colonial rimes to he somewhat 
different from that in most Spanish colonies* 
excepT Cuba. A Urge number of Negroes 
were imported into tropics! Brazil, and* lie- 
ctuse the white males drew nn sexual color 
line, were Thorough.!}, mixed with the rest 
of the population* Bur in its mercantilist 
economies it* dose tie with the home coun¬ 
try* if^ dose union of Church and Staice. 
Brazil RMtnbkd the Spanish colonies. 


IV: 'The Latecomers—France, Holland, England 


Early French 

a fid English A cthity Spain and 

Portugal to* 

joved -1 eenermionS head start m csplpra- 
tiim and in founding empires of trade, and 
a whole century in founding empires of 
settlcmoiL Without this head start. which 
they owed in part to ihcir position as heirs 
of the Mediterranean trade. Spain and Por¬ 
tugal could scared} have made the great 
Hi ark in the world that they have nude For 
die northern Arlantic states smm made up 
for their Uit scan. As early as H97 tilt 
Cabots, Father and soru Italians in the Inp- 
lish service* saw smucthgng <sf the North 
American coast, and gave ihe English their 


cxpluration-based claims. \nother kalian, 

Vermano, and the Frenchman Carrier gave 

V ranee a claim based on exploration, claims 
reinforced by the car!} seventeetuh eentUL^ 
detailed explorations of Champlain Dutch 
claims twgftri with the voyages of Henry 
Hudson, an Englishman who erne red [heir 
service in IrtOT. 

The English did not immediately follow 
up the work of the Cabots, Instead, they 
put their energies in ihc mid-sixteenth cen¬ 
tury info the profitable business of breaking 
into the Spanish trading monopoly* John 
Hawkins, in 1StH, starred the 1 rigltsh slave 
trade, and his iiephcwy F faficLs Drake, pene¬ 
trated to the Pacific, reached California. 
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which he claimed foe England under the 
mime of New Albion, and returned ro Eng 
land by rlit Pacific and Inji.iti oceans, com¬ 
pleting the first English drcuninivigation 
of die globe By the end of die century. the 
great fishing grounds off nnrrhejsEcrn Vurth 
America had beemne in importam pri/e. 
and under Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 1J$J 
die English staked um a claim tr» New¬ 
foundland which Cave Them and their later 
colonists a firm place in ihcse valuable 
fisheries. 

The Thirteen Colonies: 

Settlement In IJH4* Sir 

Walter Ra¬ 
leigh attempted in found a settlement on 
Roanoke Inland inn land the English mimed, 
Hum their Virgin Queen I- bzalierh. \ jr 
girua. Neither rbis h nor a colons sent met 
in 15*", managed to survive. Hut carlv in 
die next century The English gut two per 
11 in lie n t U m i r hi >1 j s J.eii icso t w n in V i r [fin i a, 

lftu7, and it Plymouth in Nese England. 
UOn. Both were u> l-rrmut Colonies of set¬ 
tlement* regions in which The sparse native 
population was cvterminated and replaced 
hv men irul women in llrkbh stock. But in 
tlwir inception huh were nearer fhc pai- 
K-rn of trading pn>t> >ct by the Spanish xml 
Pcimigutrie. Horh were established bv char¬ 
tered iHiding companies w ith headquarters 
in England; both. and especially the V‘ir- 
guiinn. cherished ai first high hopes that 
thev would find, as the Spans arils had, great 
stores nf precious metals. Both were disap- 
pointed in these hopes and managed Hi sur¬ 
vive the first terrible vears of hardship b\ 
the shin nf their teeth. Tobacco, first culri- 
vared in \t*\2+ and die almost legendary 
Captain John Smith, explorer and man yf 
resource fidncvs, saved the Virginia colony, 
and fur-, notably heaver, codffck and Cflb 
vmift toughness saved Plymouth. Both grad¬ 
ual |y built up an agricultural economy* sup¬ 
ple mcfired by trade with rhe mother coun¬ 
try and interloping trade with the West 


Indict Neither received mure than a few 
tens of thousands of immigrants from 
abroad Yci both these and the later colonies 
expanded by natural increase in a country 
of ahuiuhnr land for the taking, l he thir¬ 
teen colonies of 177ft wetc a substantia) 
vtricH of settlement* with almost three mil¬ 
lion inhabitants. 

Before these English colonies were com¬ 
pleted, one important and one very minor 
foreign group had to be pushed out The 
Hutch, after their successful resistance rn 
Spain I see Chapter I V L had come into the 
competition fur commerce and empire. 
They had founded a trading colony ai New 
Vmsteniam at the mouth of the Hudson, 
and had begun ro push into the fur trade. 

I his made them rivals of both rhe French 
and the English. They lucked m adequate 
home fsasc Tit be a great power, however, 
ind m a war w ith E nghuid in the ICAO's 
they lost New Amsterdam, which wars an- 
nexed by the English in 16f4 and became 
New York. The Dutch, though very few in 
numbers, were destined tu supple some im- 
jMiruiu families r « the future E nitcd States, 
as names like Stuyvc&mi, Schuyler* and 
Rmisevch suggesi 

l"he Sw edes, tfw, were now making a hid 
for gfcitncsv and in I6J8 rhe\ founded Fort 
Christiana on the I Delaware. Bill New Swe¬ 
den was never a serious cum pernor, and 
in I ft? 5 Furr Christiana was taken over by 
the Dutch, who in turn were ousted by The 

English. lYinnsvIvank* chartered to the 

*- » 

wealthv English Quaker, \\ ilh.iin Ren it, in 
IftKL filled the vacuum left In the cvpul- 
Mon nf the Swedes and the Diucli [mm the 
Delaware, and was to he the keystone col¬ 
ony Im: fore ie became rhe keystone state, 

IU the early eighteenth ccmurs, rise I- nj;- 
lish ^cttlciuenrs banned i ctmrimaou.s string 
fitim Maine to (icorgiiU Each of rhe thir 
tes-ii wus founded sepiratclv: None bed 
quire identical chairers. Eerhips American 
tradition cxiiggerares the differences be¬ 
tween the southern and the northern group 
Massachusetts was not settled lav demo- 
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erratic plain people, ** Round heads," m>r w its 
Virginia settled hi great English landown¬ 
ers. gentlemen nr “Cavaliers/' Both cohimes 
—and all the others—were scaled by a var¬ 
ied human lor. which covered most of the 
range of social and economic status in the 
mother country, save for the ven top. 
Dukes did not emigrate, But che poorest 
could and did. js indentured servants m as 
impressed seamen who deserted ship™ Tht 
middling men came, and every where, even 
in New England, a solid sprinkling of the 
wdl-todo. 

Still, it ss true That New England was 
for the roost pair settled bv Calvinist hi¬ 
de pend cn ts (O i ngregath ma I ists), al rca d v 
Coe 11 Ena t ted to u idc hits] self Stiver mi lent 
uid ru a distrust of j landowning aristoc¬ 
racy. and it i> true that the southern col¬ 
onies. especially Virginia, were sealed for 
the imnir part by Anghenns used to the 
ejusrcnce of frank social distinedorm and tn 
large landholdings. In V irginia, the Church 
of England became rhe established church; 
in Massachusetts the Puritan Conurctra- 
tiomilms, nonconformists in the homeland, 
almost automatically became conformists in 
their new home, and set up their own vari¬ 
ety of state church. Geographic climate, and 
a complex of social md economic factors, 
drove the .South fo planration mnriucuttlire 
of tobacco, rice, indigo, or cumin even in 
Cuhmal daw am! drove New England and 
the Middle Colonic-* tn small farming bv 
independent farmer-miners nml to small- 
scale industry and commerce. Sonic histo¬ 
rians hold that the natural environment, and 
not any original difference of social struc¬ 
ture arid beliefs, account* for the diverging 
grow rlis of North and South and their even¬ 
tual armed Conflict. 

The Thirteen Colonies: 

Institutions To us who 

arc their heir*. 

it has seemed that these Fug!ish colonist 1 ! 
brought with rltcm the religious freedom. 


the government by discussion, and the dem¬ 
ocratic society rtf which we are so proud. 
So they did. though they brought the seeds, 
the potent La titles, rather than the fully de¬ 
veloped institutions. These colonists came 
from ail England w here the concept of free¬ 
dom of religion wav Only beginning to 
emerge from the long sniggle* uf the sects. 
It w as i|uirc natural for the Virginians and 
the 'Sew I - nglanders tu set up state d lurches 
Yet. \\ihi is in eomxmporm England* these 
usinugrants represented too many oindict¬ 
ing religious groups to enforce anything 
like the religious uniformity that prevailed 
10 ihe south among the Spanish colonists 
anti to the north among the French. E ven 
in New England, “heresy* 1 appeared from 
the starr. with Baptists. Quakers., and even 
Anglicans, w ho seeped ium New H uupdiirc 
and evcmuiilly even into Boston. Moreover, 
some uf rhe colonics were founded hv 

v 

groups which from the lint practiced reli¬ 
gious freedom and separated Church and 
State. In Maryland, founded m part to give 
refuge tn rhe most disrrusicd of groups at 
home, the Catholics; m Penusy Ivarua. 
founded hi Quakers who belie vet! lirmlv 
in the separation of Cl lurch and Stare; in 
Rhode Island, founded by Roger Williams 
and others unwilling m conform to the 
orthodox v of Massachusetts Rav—in all 

i * 

these colonic* there was Munerhiny Wet the 
complete religious freedom rlnr was later 
embodied in rhe Gmsrinwirin of the United 
States, and. a* the eighteenth century came 
on, rhe characteristic modem freedom nor 
ro belong in any formal religious organiza- 
riun. 

The seeds or democracy 1 , too. existed* id- 
rhough the early settlers, not onJv in Vir¬ 
ginia but even in the North, accepted class 
distificticriw more readily than we now do. 
No formal Colonial nubility ever Arose, and 
the early tendency to develop a privileged 
gentry or wpiircarehi in the crustal regions 
was balanced by the uqualitariEmism of rhe 
frontier and the career open tr» talents in 
the tuwns. Government by discussion w as 
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hrnily planted m the colonic* from the srarf. 
All fit them, cvcfi the so-called proprietary 
colonies like Pennsylvania. “which wefe 
granted m :i "proprietor^ hud some land of 
colonial Ughlsjiivc hodv. 

litre uc come M* the critical point cif 
difference between ihc English and the 
Spanish and French governments in rhe 
Ntvi \\ urtii. I lie Spanish and French gov¬ 
ernments were all cade centralized bureau- 
crmic monarchies; rheir representative as- 
semIdles were no mure than Ctwufcttivc 
and had no power over Station. Royal gov* 
emurs in Latin America and in New France 
cniild really run their prot inecs* kilning on 
mun they appointed and recalled, and dik¬ 
ing fundi hy their OUT! authority, Kfigtund 
w%t\ i Hiked a monarchy, hm a parliamentary 
monarchy, torn by two revolutions in the 
seventeenth century', Tliongh the Crown 
wai represented in most colonies U\ a ruval 
governor, ihe English government had no 
sucfi bureaucracy as the Spanish and French 
had. Royal governors irt rhe Fnulhh colonies 
kid hardly even a deficit staff and met with 
great difficulty in raising turnies ittrni their 
legislative assemblies, The history of the col - 
uriK^ is full nf hidvvrrngs between governors 
^nd as5cmblic*3 + m which ihe governor, with 
litrk local support, and with hut sporadic 
hacking front the home government, was 
of Ten stafenffltccL Moreover, in the local 
Liihrit of government—towns in Mew Fng- 
lxud T counties in the resr of the colonies— 
tlicrc was ihr some participation of rhe jkcf- 
pk F the same absence of an authoritative 
bureaucracy. Finally, the settlers brought 
with them the common law of England, 
wirh its rrinl hy jury* and its ataenre of 
bureaucratic administrative law 

In sum, noi only the opportunities of an 
almost empty Lmd—the frontier-—hm sil-.ii 
English Medici {ms; and idcjt and the Wt 1 !. 
ness of the central government were major 
factors in the grow th nf American demoo 
ncy French men and Spaniards diil nor 
bring to their colonies what the Fnttfish 
brouglit to theirv 


New Frame To rhe north, 

in the region 

jbimi the Ray of Fundy ami in the Sr. Law. 
rviit’c Basin, rhe French Imiir r,,-, the ivnrk 
..f Cartier anti Champlain, \cw France was 
to lie for 3 century and a half j serious 
threat rt> rhe English North American cul- 
unies. The Sr l_aivrente ami the Great 
Lakes ^avt rhe French m-a 1 access to the 
heart of the enntinew, in marked ermtrast 
to the Appol.K'liianv uhtcii STfxid Iwttticen 
the English and the Mivtissippi. 1 he I ranch 
were ako impelled westward by rJvc fact 
rhjTf rhe fur trade w as by all odds their ma)tn 
economic inreresr, and furs arc (minis of 
very great value and comparatively little 
hulk, easily carried In canoes and -mall 
Iioats- Moreover, led by the Jesuits* rhe 
Catholic French gave proof of -i far greater 
missionary seal tlun did the Protestant Foc- 
Jish. 1 lie [priest, as well as the c&ttr€ur dt$ 
l y *th i, trapper), led rhe push westward. Fi- 
nullV. the French in North America were 
guided in rheir expansion by a cause sous 
imperial policy directed from the France of 
rhe Bourbon tnonarchs, la grarnte mi flan 
ttie height of its prestige and puu er. 

Fhe result was that m nr The English lint 
rhe French explored tlie interior of rhe con¬ 
sent By P12 they had built up a line 
of settlemtnrs—nr rathor. isobred trading 
posts, with miles of empty space between. 
Thinly populated by Indians— w hich com¬ 
pletely encircled die Fngliih colonics on 
[he Atlantic coast. Hit y of these 
French explorers, missionaries, and traders, 
admirably told hy the American liktnriun 
I 1 rands Farkrnan. K one of the inmt fasci¬ 
nating pages of history I he namo of mins 
of them—l a Salle, Fere M.mpictfe. Joliet. 

S' mnuuac, Cadillac* Iberville—are a parr o i 
our American herirage, hTnm Quebec,, one 
line of outposts led westssard, and from 
Mohik and New Orleans, in a colony 
founded ar the beginning of the eighteenth 
century and named after Louis XIV. Loulsh 
ana. tines led northward up the \Lisswip4p| 
to join with those from Canada and Illinois 
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Vet, impressive though this French im- 
jh: rial thrust Looks on the map. it was fsr 
too lightly held tn Iht filial to the task oi 
pushing ilie I nylish info the sea. It was a 
trading empire with military Jhibititwlw and 
save in Quebec it never became a true ceil- 
nnv of settSement. And even 5 here it never 
i*rew in rite critical eighteenth century be¬ 
yond a few thousand inhabitants. French¬ 
men simply did nut come over in sufficient 
numbers and thrift who did come spread 
themselves our over vase distances as trad¬ 
ers and simple adventurers. Frenchmen w ho 
might have e«mc + rhe Huguenot* who might 
have settled down sis did the ^ aukec Puri¬ 
tans were excluded In a royal policy bent 
on maintaining rhe Catholic faith in New- 
France. 


The bidm. 

Wen and East The north- 

wesicrn Eu¬ 
ropean maritime powers intruded upon the 
pioneer Spanish and Portuguese both in the 
New World and in the Old, The French, 
Dutch, and English id! sought m gain fnoi- 
holds in South America* Imr had to settle 
for the unimportant tiubrmv, They brute 
up fhoroughh' the Spanish hold on the 
Caribbean, however* and ultimately made 
that sea of many islands a kaleidoscope of 
colonial jurisdiction and a center ot consiant 
ii.ival wars and piracy. These West Indian 
islands, though todav for the must part a 
serioush depressed ,uea, were in early mod¬ 
em times one of the grc.it prizes of insperial- 
tsin, Here the cheap Negro stove labor that 
had replaced the exterminated Carib* raised 
for their master* on rhe ptomatiiifw the great 
staple tropical crop, tnbaccm* fruits. cuffed 
and, most basic of a|l H cane sugar, which 
had av Ver no rival in beet sugar. 

The French. Dutch , and English d.bx» be¬ 
gun in raid five trading empires the Iberian 
powers had set up in the Old World- 1 hey 
also raided each other, both in times of 
official peace and in wartime. By 171J, the 


bases of their trading and colonial empires 
had been firmly laid in Asia -md Africa. 

India proved in these early modem cen¬ 
turies to be the richest prize, and The most 
ardently fought foe, l he Mogul Empire 
i vee above, P- 141 J not strong enough 
in m nit hern India to keep the Europeans 
nut, last it did prove strong enough to am- 
fine them mi the whole to the coastal 
fringes. Gradually, in the course of the 
seventeenth cenrnry both the French and 
rhe English established then selves in India 
on the heels of decaying Portuguese pow er 
and wealth. The English defeated a Fortin 
gucse live* in 1612. and immediately there¬ 
after licit trading rights* at burat on the 
western coast, Although rhe able and active 
Mogul emperor* Aurangzcb, tried to revoke 
rheir rights in Iti^S. lie *uun found their 
naval and mercantile power too much tu 
withstand. In L6Y0, the English founded hi 
Bengal in eastern India the city they were 
to make famous, Calcutta. Meanwhile, the 
French had nor footholds nn the smith coast 
near Madras* at a place called Pomlichery, 
and soon had established Other siatinm. By 
the be yin tikis* of the eighteenth century t the 
itaye was set in India as in North .America 
fur the decirivc struggle for overseas, em¬ 
pire between France and Britain. 

Roth countries operated in India, as they 
had initially in North America. by means of 
chartered trading etimpamcv the English 
Fast India Company and the French (.Vj#/?- 
pagnk des Indw Orirttrtte. The companies 
traded, and in trading were backed op by 
their governments when it was dear char 
hits of land around the trading poses hud to 
he held, and that the whole relation with 
India could nut be -l purely commercial one. 
i i r.nlu.illx Vioili commies became involved 
in support tif ihcir companies in Indian 
polities .uul wars. But neither country made 
in effort to found i Ness England oi a New 
France in the Eos*. 

I he Dutch, too, entered vigorously into 
the competition. Their n\vn East India Quit- 
piny. founded in 1602, succeeded m the 
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nett few decades in pushing the PorcugiKse 
out nf Ceylon Hi*t the great Dutch ciTmt 
nther bypassed I ntii,i to concentrate nn 
smithejshern Ah in, and especially the Last 
indite llctt A^.un thev pushed the F»mi- 
■+ llcsc ouL mu' fur pan Ilf rlic island of 
Timor; they also dmnuraged English in¬ 
terloper.. in spite nf rheir rapid pultfie.d 
decline . 1 - a great (vower in the eighteenth 
century. thev got so lirm a hold in Java 
and Sumatra that their empire in the Neth¬ 
erlands Fast Indies was to last until mir own 
ilav. 

Africa All three of 

the northern 

maritime powers needed to use rlic same 
hsric ocean mute around Africa that the 
Portuguese had pioneered in the fifteenth 
century. All three gut African post*. I’he 
Dutch put themselves in a good strategic 
sittiadiiit hy occupying the southern tip nf 
Africa, the Cape ol Good M"pc, in 1652. 
V he Cape was for them essentially a tilting 
station fur their ships on the long voyage 
to Indonesia and the Far Fast. bur it was 



empty except fur primitive tribes* and iis 
climate suitable tor Europeans. I hough 
immigration was never heavy, a colony of 
settlement did ijniu tip, rhe nucleus of the 
Afrikaners nf South Africa today, Jlvie. 
nornbly, the French Huguenots were wel¬ 
comed In A\ cst Africa, the Dutch took 
from the Portuguese some polity on the C kijtl 
.uid Guinea coasts* end got a share of the 
increasingly lucrative slave trade. 

The French also worked down the Afri¬ 
can const, which was noi held in the blocks 
cif territory wen on the map today* but in 
separate posts which gave ample mom for 
interlopers, hi 1626, the (Tench were in 
Senegal in West Africa, In rhe Ionian Ocean 
thev were on the island of Madagascar, 
furimlH annexed by Louis XIV in 
.ind in I “I 5 thev took the bland of Mauritius 
from the Dutch, rcchrittcnlng it the Isle Jc 
France* The British broke into rlw competi¬ 
tion by securing a foothold m ibe mouth 
of the Gambia River in West Africa 1 \662 > # 
filer followed by other acquisitions at 
French and Dutch expense. Thus a map of 
Africa and adjacent waters in the eighteenth 
ccuturv shows a scries nf coastal siutions 
c * stroll cd bv rhe v a ri 1 pus 1- tiro pern i 111 pc ml 
piiwcfs. Hut the met riot remained un 
Touched*save by the havers and native trjd- 
cn. Ltnd was tn ,iil interns and purposes un¬ 
explored. Only in the nineteenth century 
was rhy "Dark Continent' opened up in 
V 11 rt ppean c s pansinn. 

The Far Fast China* bmp 

established as 

j gfcii empire, was heller able m with¬ 
stand Inmpcan pressure ku taWory. 
Somehow* even in the deem of iheir im¬ 
perial p^wer, the Portuguese were able to 
chne to .Macao* arid rhe Dutch, nn rhrir 
heels is always. obtained \ smi»n on For¬ 
mosa in 1 614 1 he Jesuits, bringing with 

them J urHppcau instruments and learning 
that interested the Chinese, wax ah!t in the 
seventeenth century m gee tiderated post- 
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lions in China, taut they made firtle real 
headway against ronted Chinese wavs of 
life. Indeed, the Oi incur. convinced that 
their own bud was the "Middle Kingdom'’ 
—that is. CLtitui in a spiritual oad cultural 
sense- -of the ubuk world, regarded |he 
| r *urt)[K.Jtm as igiiuram barbarians ulwi 
should be paying them tribute. THes kepi 


open unis the slender privileged trade from 
am! Macao. Sim trade wav indeed 
enough tii keep Chinese and Funipcjns in 
firm cmmict, bur the real opening of China 
vw tint yet. 

In Japan, the European penetration 
started much as in China, hi the sixteenth 
century rhe Pornigyese, and in 1609 the 
Dutch, won trading footholds; in S 5+y* die 
great Jesuit missionarySr. Francis Xavier* 
leid begun u-urk with the Japanese. General 
trade vs ith the European^ wa> tarried on 
from Nagasaki. But the Japanese reacted 
even more strongty than did the Chinese. 

I himyh Qirbi unity did not tti.il’e wlmk- 

*.ile cinranvums, it did make considerable 
hcmlwnv 1 he S okugawa family, the feudal 
niiliiiry rulers (if Japan from trillfl tn IK6K, 
feared Christianity nisi nntv as a threat to 
national traditions hut also as a threat to 
their own rule, because of the opportunities 
u might give European powers tu intervene 
in Japanen: politics arid in triune with the 
tueinks of die l okugiHu. The 1'okugau j 
therefore decided to close their land entirely 
tu foreign dangers In the carh seventeenth 
century, they suppressed Christianity by 
fnrec ind literally sealed off japan. Foreign* 
ers were refused entry, anil Japanese were 
refused exit I'yen the building of tofpe ^hips 
capable of filing the i>cean was forbidden* 

l he Dutch* stiictlv mpervised* w ere j]- 
Imvcd i lj ding to an island In Nagasaki 
harbor, whereafter 171? they were limited 
to fwii ’ships a year* Not until the American 
Ferry came to Japan in : w,i> this q maz¬ 
ing sdMdocttadi: really broken and Japan 
thrown open to the world. 


t: 77<r f// One World 

Hu; c%pn&i«n of tvurojw in rallv center. >m the Col huso, the \U- 

theve early modern centuries «i> not re* jjell.ms. the Captain John Smiths, genera] 
itrteted i" the Atlantic maritime powers, history' mast find 4 place tor the cvitiordi- 
A|though <mr own American tradition natu- fury Russian exploration und conquest of 
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Siberia. This conquest ut gh*H treat in 
Chapter VFL It offer* HI sun* uf parallels 
\uth runapean cvpamton in the Skw 
World, fiiMU the dinrimilugicaf <rhe Rm- 
waiwi cr<i«scrf the ITth from Ttirf«pc info 
\sin in m the politic*!, for the cs- 

punding Muscovite stmt of Russia. was j 
’‘new" monarchy, newer in some wavs chan 
tlu Spinn of Charles V ant! Philip 11 or the 
England of l lt/jlcrh 1, 

U\ \ , Li, the expansion of I'umpc was 
beginning ru affect .ifumst cvcrv part of die 
globe. 1 urnpwm explorers, rirkvon tries, 
traders, proconsuls of empire, had spread 
out in i\\ directions. I ven Arctic expfon- 
tkui, iiinminted foy rhe hope of finding a 
Northwest or a Nonficasr Passage that 
would shorren rhe route to rlie Fur Tuul 
11 ready gone a long u ,iy by die beginning 
rhe eighteenth century, Henry Hudson 
had intinJ rii>t uttly the Hudson River lint 
aUn l fudsorfi Huy in rite far north, in the 
btc tcvtniccwh vermin, P Foolish advert- 
tyren arttt investors funned an enterprise 
dut still flourishes in Canada tod«r-—the 
Hudsons Ray Company originally set up 
ti^r fur Trading along ihc great hav to rhe 
northwest of the French settlement its Quo 
lice. In rhe late sixteenth century, the Dutch 
under Barents had penetrated far into rhe 
European \ ret: tv, hail discovered Spifthcr- 
gen, and kid ranged arrow rhe sea tunned 
jfter their ledger, the Barents Sea Finally, 
Hie Russians under government patronage 

espiored Tiiost of tliv !nog Arctic coasts of 

Hidr empire carls in the eighteenth century. 
The Hin t Side 

°f rhe Record The record 

of expansion 

contains page* a^ grim a* any in history, 

I lie African alnvc trade, begun hv Hit Pur- 
riiguese and vine red by other peoples for 
its hn.incUJ gafaiu is a scrio of horror*. from 
^ 1c rounding up «f rhe slaves bv native 
chicfrainy in A fries through their mnspor- 
^Hun across the Atlantic to their sale in the 


Endics. What striker a modem most or all 
^ the matter-«if-fact acceptance of this 
Trade, as if tile Negroes were hixralK so 
rnnch livestock The i >meli slave trader St. 
Jjft more the }/mii u\ rhe virnf* name) 
starred oil fur Cumpi* in the West Indies 
in 1 659. Her log records every day or so 
deaths of slave', aboard, in parallel columns 
bu \Ic 0 1 Women, Children, until lnTwccti 
June U> and October 2 <J there hare died '9 
men. 4" women, and 4 children Jim there 
arc still uy slaves aboard when duastet 
strikes* thus simply and unmovin^lv re¬ 
corded: 

jV«', /. Lost our ship on rhe Red of Ructfci, 
and all hands immediately tank to the boar, as 
ilu-rt mv m\ ptfHpect of saving the shoe*, for 
viv must abandon the ship m con&cqm-nce of 
the heavy surf, 

4, Arrived with rhe host at the island of 
itlf I loo hie C uncrnur Ekek ordered 
tv. a sloop. in take the if am off The wreck, 
um *n which sloops with cij^Eits ftnir slaves 
on IjobrI was captured by a privateer.* 

And here is the Hokblc Governor Beck s 
repr^rt rn his Hoard of Direcroni in HollamT 

\Miat ciuses us most grief here k that your 
htMinri have thereby such :i hne lor nf 
negroes and vudi a int sailing hark which 
been our right jrm litre. 

Although t have strainrd every nerve to 
mmole rise robber* ol rhe negroes and IjurJt. 
“ sTj tyd in my last, yet have I tior been as 
successful is. I wisficd. . . . 

I have witnessed u .iiH pleasure vour honors’ 
diligtUee in providing us here from lime rr 
tiiiK with negroes. That will U the <ntlv hair 
to allure hither the Spanish nation, a< well from 
the Vbifi from other \xirm. tu am- on trade 
of any niijuiruncc. Hut the more subtly .old 
quitulv tite trade tu and on this kltnif cun be 
carried on, the betier u j]| jr he for i|sU plnca 
ami ycHirsf 

Ariiericans need hardly he reminded of 
the facr rliat we virtually cxterimmiicd rhe 
native Red Indian population cast of tEte 
Mississippi, Bird that if they imssacml us 

* Dorwwemr Wutftjfh^ of tlu r Hinorf thr 
Sim'* ta HUitahcth I Ton nan, cd 

' WivFimer-m. D tl. L 141. 
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when thee could, we replied in kind often 
enough, and with superior means. There 
were, uf course, exception* to this Woody 
rule. In New England* inisshi curie* like 
John Eliot did set up little binds of "pray¬ 
ing Indians, anil in Pc[imvlv,niip, the rec¬ 
ord id the relations betw ecu the Quakers 
and die Indians was excellent. The while 

man's diseases, which in those days could 

*■ 

hardlv have been controlled, and the white 
man's alcoholic drinks which were surely 
tjuire as liard tu control, did more in ex¬ 
terminate the red men than did lire and 
a word, 

t he expansion of Europe, then, wax a 
harsh iind hloodv business, Ihn the modern 
reader must be reminded that what i* usu¬ 
al Iv called humanitarian ism h nn the whole 
modern. a movement that hardlv attain* 
wide social importance until the eighteenth 
century* No doubt Christianity brought a 
strain of gentleness into the West; mi doubt 
many good OirisTiims lived up to the High 
rubral standards uf lovliig-kindness set In 
Christianity, Still, ii is d fact that in medi¬ 
eval and in Renaissance times lit l was 
flunkly violent* and death and suffering 
were accepted as pint <*f iiuti lot on shU 
earth. Moreover, even thnxe who were 
shocked at the suffering white men indicted 
on those of another color could in perfat 
honesit tell themselves ihat (ind willed that 
the heathen should perish. Captain l nder- 
liilL after recording the massacre of the 
Pu|tnits hv the whiter ill New l light rub 
on m a loni’ winch shows tlut unlike 
Governor Beck Ins conscience w as troubled 
but .iKo that He had no real feeling of guilt: 

Great and JeR efill Was the bloody sight to 
rhe view of young vulditrr* that never h.cifi been 
in si Jf p to see ^ii Ptiany midh lie g.vtping an the 
ground, mi rhwk, in some placet, that ymi Lnuld 
hardly pass along. It tuiv bt detimubL Whs 
dinuld you be so furiims? < as some have said '■ 
Sin hi M nut i Uimriiiw Uaw iti rare mercy and 
Bur 1 u-uLtid refer you to rbvid ^ 
war. \SHtcii a people is grow n tin such j height 
of hi nod, and sin igwittT Gtxl and man, anti 
■iH confederate* mi the actum, there he frith 


no rvspece ro persons, but kirrows them, and 
vius them, i nn! puts the ns to itte sword, and 
the nimt terrililcst death that may tie. Some* 
time* the Sermtare declared! women and chit 
dren must perish with their parents, Sornenmea 
the e4se alters; bur we W ill not dispute it umv. 

H e had uiftirient light from rhe word of * imt 
l\jr our pr^etdings " 

T/?C Etfliro/w KcrarJ Seen in terms 

id economics. 

tile exp.;mUrn of Europe in early modem 
f lines was hv no means the pure "exploit*- 
and "plundering" it wunctimo appears 
to fie in the rhetoric of anti-ii open alum*. 

I here was robbery. just as there was mur¬ 
der nr enslavement. There was, in dealing 
with rhe natives, even more giving of slight 
in uomtmil value m exchange for kind and 
ijfHjds of great value jmi as jJI Americans 
are familiar with the slogan, “The only good 
Indian is a dead Indian/ 1 so they are familiar 
with ;a iW.vn variants uf how lin k the In¬ 
dians sold the island of Manhattan fur. Fi¬ 
nally, the almost universally applied mer¬ 
cantilist policy kept money and manufac¬ 
turing in the hands of the home country* 
h relegated the colonies to the production 
of row mate rids, a role nor as well rew ardeth 
gene till lv speakings as other economic roles, 
and one that tended to keep cun colonies 
uf settlement m a rclativch primitive and 
certainly economically dependent condition* 
Still, with all these limitations granted, 
thy expansion of Europe wav in econontic 
terms an expansion of the ton! wraith pro¬ 
duced here on earth Although E umpeans 
certainly tank the lion's share in these early 
da vs, the expansion added to che goods 
available to mm-l 1 nmpeans. Although few 
i iiropcanx settled m India or in Africa, their 
w ares, and especially their weapons, begin 
gradual K tile process of Europeanizing, 
or westernizing, the rest of the world. 

Jly the aghtecEtili cetimn this process was 

only beginning, and in particular few af the 

* Ifitrory iif the f\\yutn ll jr, C OfT, rd 

bml* \m'u *1- 
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iinprut i merits in public health .uni sinira- 
Timi ilnir Fnmpcins were m bring to the 
Etfst had yet dime abom; nnr had anv 
greater public order come to In din and 
Africa. Hue over the whole world, in the 
New World especially, there were sigiw of 
t he E ur< >pea ruz^tion, or 4 p modem i /.* r m in, 11 
tti cod it, 

Efftrf* of /t .rp. r 

<W /Jty 11 ifir/ ( lie West bn* 

in irs rurn 

liwn grcarlv ^fleeted by m relations with 
other peoples, I hc list of items that have 
come into western life since Marco Folu 
asiiI Cnjnmhus is long. li include^ foodstuffs 
above all, utensils and gadgets. pipes for 
smoking, hammocks and pyjama*; styles of 
architecture and painting, bungalow^ and 
Japanese prints; and much else, Some of the 
novelties caught on more tjmekly than oth- 
cts. Tobacco, brought into Spain in the mid- 
sixteenth century as a southing dnio L inj 
established rtsclfby tfce seventeenth century 
as esamdiiJ tu the peace of mind of mans 
I Lirrtpean males. Potatoes, on the nfticr hand*, 
rlmugh their calory cuntcnr is high and 
though rhev are cheaper to grow than the 
Htjple breadstuff*, did not immediate I v catch 
on m Himpc, tn France. where rhev arc 
mnv a necessity of life, potatoes had ru he 
popularized in a regular campaign which 
toot generations tn be effective. TofnaF<M&, 
fhc ^love-apples" of our great ^rundfathers 
were long believed to he poisonous and 
were cultivated only for their looks. 

Among westerner*. knowledge of non- 
F.uropean belief* md imtitinionv eventually 
penetrated to the level of popular vnhnre. 
where it is marked hv a hmt of w nrds— 
piwui fiw, kowtow. tabu, Totem. for instance.. 
^ the highesr level of cultural interchange* 
that of reiigTon and critic,if ideas, however, 
the West took little from the nevi worlds 
opened after Coin minis, The tinf unpre*- 
sion of westerners, not only when ihcv met 
the relatively primitive cultures of the New 


World, hut even when the) met the old 
cultures of the East, was that: they had norh- 
mg to team from them. (_>ncc the process of 
interchange had gone far enough, some 
individuals were impressed w ith the mysti¬ 
cism and uthcr-u orJdlmc*^ fcl f | Hiuiu philos¬ 
ophy and religion* and uith the high but 
tpiire tliis-worldly ethirs of Chinese t!on- 
tuci;niisTn. Others came to admire the dig¬ 
nity and simplicity of the lives of many 
primitive peoples. Rur for the most parr 
what struck rhe European*—when they 
1 withered at all to think about anything more 
than LHoiiev-makiiig and eiupiic-buikhng— 

was the poverty, dirt, and imperii turn they 
loiusd aiiumy the masses in India and Chin.i, 
the low material standards of primitive pen- 
jdes everywhere, the heat hen new of the 
heathens. 

Yet certainly exposure to these very dif¬ 
ferent cultures acred as a stimulus in the 
West and broadened our hnrmms. The 
mere accumulation of so nmcli new mfor¬ 
mation gave the western mind something 
mm to occupy itself w ith. Perhaps the first 
effect W Jsnn more than to increase the fund 
«'f the marvelous the incredible I he eirh 
accounts ol the New World are lull ««f 
giants and pygmio, t ! Dorados where the 
streets are paved with gold* faun rai ns nf 
eternal yntirh. wonderful plants and ani- 
maU. AH eh is was a great, stimulus tti the 
literary and artistic imagination. From ihc 
island of SlukespcircX f ern pen to the 
Xanadu uf Gderidgo 1 * Kubh Kbjn you will 
rind in nnr own literature The tle.it mark of 
d! these new worlds. 

But science. tm r w a** ^timubced A dip 
into aru of the early enJlectiom *u ! vnyasres 
>i)- the famous and easily nvatblik voyages 
edited in 1 nghsh by Richard Ihkluyr in 
I 5^-* gives an iuiprcssion more of the real¬ 
istic sense and careful observation of these 
travelers than of their ctcdulitv and e\ag 
ger.iTsons. Here is modem geography al¬ 
ready well on the way to maturity, and here 
too is the foundation «d ihe modem social 
sciences of anthropology, comparative gov- 
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crmncnc. even of economics. Here* as well 
as \n die work of a Bacon ur a Galileo. you 
will find the <iiriMins of that important mod¬ 
ern western contribution tn the culture of 
'Kir world, natural science A good example 
is, the following attempt to report on the 
puc/hug Hindu institution nt caste. Ir i> 
from the travel* of Pietro della Valle. in 
corlv cv l- nicenth-centurv I ra j bn; 

1 hi; w hole C *enrile-people of hd/j is divided 
into mam sect* nr pities id mm* knuu n and 
dknngubht In descent or pdlgt®*, ia the 
T rihts of the jews mmnc times were: vet they 
inhabit tile Ccpuntry promiscuously mingled 
together* in every Can jnd Land ierct-al Uucts 
utvc with another. To reckon'd fhar thw ire 
m all eighty four: sortie sav more* making a 
mure esam und subtle division. E very one of 
these hath .1 mmculiir naioe + and a bn a ^pc- 
vlal oflkt ami Euinhiymtmr in the Qtmmnn- 
weatih. irnni whtrfl none of the Jc&miikims 
of thar Knvc ever w ent; they never rise nor 
nil. nor change comlirnm: whence sotnc rrt 
f lo^bimlmtn. other* Mectautiek*, « Tayters* 
Shoemaker* .md the like; others Farmrs or 
U etchants. such av fhet whom we call Jkmjau*. 
but tiny in rheir Language m«r* dirreerly 
Fun/j; oiliers. SouMienk the 


vo many Races which they reckon are reduc'd 
to four principal, which, if 1 rtihtakc nor, ate 
the Hrachfmm* the So u I die n* ilie Merchants 
1 nd the Artificers; from win mu \y\ more mi¬ 
nute subdivision all the rest are item “d„ in such 
number as in rhv w hole people there arc lari- 
uu* profession* 1-1 Mien In tine Milivtantial 
point* of Religion ilJ agree lugcilur. all be- 
licv’c Etic franking ration of Souk* which ac¬ 
cording tn risen merit:* and itefiHTirs (us filet 
think ire sent by < on! mm other Imdso. 
cbher of Animal* enure or less dean, usd of 
more or less pitiful life, or else of men more 
or k-o noble and h.indsoioe. and mure or less 
pure of Kate, w herein they place not t link of 
ihetr vain siipemiriun; accounting all mhirr 
Nation* and Religions besides tliemsdves tin- 
dean, and some more than others, according as 
they more or lev* differ fff>m thru Custom*,* 

\ dbfingimlttd contemporary American 
historian. Rmfo^nr Walter P, Wetili, bus 
found in the opening up of new lnnd> u* 
western society—and especially the vU$t T &L 
must empty reaches of the New World — 
the mam reason for Hie whole bursting out 
of western ciicryies m the modem world. 

* tfc f'rmch of f'tetm drflii Volte w hfJij, \ U- 
uard Grey ed. >1 uiidoti, WlK I. 
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t his bonanza or wind fill!. he mj inti ins, was 
the real Force behind the growth of modem 
capitalism^ tine industrial revbluTbn« the tx- 
pnhvinn of the West to make rhe licgitt- 
flings of One World Hut was the tipnimg 
up lands nvcnvav—or overland as in 
Siberia—the basic H c-tuse“ of The grime ma¬ 
terial progress the West has made in ihe 
la at five Centuries? 

11 ere ir must be noted again cfrjc the 
attempt to find a jifigfr. nwe-tcJV causa rive 
faeror in the gnat movement** of hkniry is 
a dangerous ime. The great opportunities 
for expansion that the discoveries of the 

explores gave to Furopeans were certainty 
5 factor in the rapid growth of productivity, 
pipuhium. and technical skills that char¬ 
acterizes the modem world, The great and 
easily acquired supplies of gold and silver 
from die Vm World were in the lire vi*- 
reenth century .1 specific and ireful '‘pump* 
priming" rhstt furthered the growth of tut id¬ 
em capitalism in niirrhuot Fun ape- Hut the 
^frontier theory' 1 of modem western cap¬ 
italist society is mi mure to lie fa hen as .1 
»iJe explanation than. saw ihe M.imst the- 
orv of economic determinism nr the Wd>tf 
theory* of the spirit of Protestant efflux 
Most obviously, the toot* of the discover¬ 
ies themselves, like the roofs of Pruftfif aut¬ 
ism and modem telenet, lie deep in the 
Middle Ages Before (be new worlds could 
Ih: avatfuhle to Fumpcans u all trade. navi- 
gitinn, government urgani^iion—all had ro 
arrive- at the poinr w here I Icnry rhe \avs- 
gati'r, Columbus. da Gama, and the Olivers 
could proceed mcEhudsc.dk to the discov¬ 
eries and compicsrs that aftcj all had keen 
that for the Greeks, the Phoenicians, nr the 
\ ikings to ituikt?, had they been able. 


I &S 

The One IF &rid 

of 1709 By rhe begin¬ 

ning of the 

eighteenth century, there were sriJI thank 
spots on rise map of the world, especially in 
the interior of Africa jnd in the Pacific 
Northwest, Yet. in spite of rhi and in spite 
of the insigmfic&ucc of the iitipressbn made 
Us f 11 so pc on Chinn and Japan, if was ak 
ready clear rbrtr only one system ot inter¬ 
national politico existed m rhe world. From 
now on, alt general w ars tended to he world 
wars. I hey were h mg Sit. if onlv by priva¬ 
teers. on jII rim Hcv en Seas, and, if only bv 
savages and frontiersmen, on ^EJ the conti¬ 
nents, Sooner or btvr» am cumidenalile 
transfer of terrirnry anywheres anv great 
accession of strength or wealth anywhere, 
had its effect on the precarious mrernatbnai 
equilibrium that we call rhe haln&cc of 
power From the eighteenth century on, 
there w as One World. 

I [its was certain lv nut One World uf the 
spirit. I here was no common ji 11 burin «nf 
my kind lint cmild reach alt men. There 
111 ere pucker* of kuhned peoples, \nd the 
of rhe u urld, even ;ir its center in 
Furope, were ignorant enough of what 
rciilly went on in the hearts and heads of 
men elsewhere. But already western goods 
penetrated almost everywhere. led bv tire- 
arms, hut followed |>v ii gLc.u mum other 
emnmodirics. not ail" of item "cheap and 
imty, Already an educated minority was 
growing up all over the world from prcifes- 
sioual geographers to joiimalkte, diplomat- 
kts, .md men of I outness, who ted to deal 
w iib u lur arc now for rbe first time quire 
literally the affairs of the w hole world and! 
it-, peoples. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Divine-Right 

Monarchy 

—and Revolution 


I: International Politics—France as Aggressor 


By the mid-sevemeenrh century 
it wa* dear rhat neither the Spanish rmr the 
Amman Hamburg* wene going u* brtzjib 
down the European ^tare^ystem and set up 
a new form nf rh.it haunting old institution* 
rhe Unman Empire. 'I ct fur several genera¬ 
tions., :md in spite of Spam's repur-irion as a 
denying power, men still feared a possible 
Spanish aggression. The actual aggressor in 
the great ware of the later seventeenth yjjJ 


earU- tight tenth centuries was France, who 
wi> the mil victor in rhe I him Years 
Wir. Well recovered from the wounds of 
her own religious wars, prospering econom¬ 
ically ami politically, with a young and 
ambitious king. Louis XIV !L64M7HK on 
the throne, France wus ready for expansion. 
As always in attempts ru describe what 
the aggressor wanted, ihcrc F Mime exag¬ 
geration in attributing to Louis designs fur 

i6$ 
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"world conquest. Neither he nm hk mmis- 
tzr% cjn posMbly have envisaged m organ¬ 
ised w orid^ratic 111 which cvm-ont was j 
subject of Louis XIY Yet in North 
America, in India, in Holland on the Rhine, 
m dozens of other places. the agent* of 1 mm. 
were hard at work trying re increase their 
masters power- Other peoples believed chat 
France u as threatening somcilung they held 
dear—life, property, independence, self- 
reflect. Under this threat, mo*t oi the 
European states finally united against the 
French aggressor, and beat him. 

ih ff/rc Louis XIV: 

Henry IV and Sully other kings 

in other days, 

like Louis XI of France anil Henry VII of 
England, bad accomplished the restoration 
of law iihJ order Hut only Henry ■ >! Na¬ 
varre fiJenrY IW I5£9rlfilh> made the 
rtstortt a genuinely' popular hero. Witty* 
dashwig, with a pronounced taste for pretty 
women ami bawdy scoria, he was rhe most 
human king the French had had for a long 
time, ami the best-liked monarch in their 
whole history. Mis court casually included 
hU wife, hk mistresses. and his children, 
legitimee and otherwise- He made jukes 
almut his financial difficulties* And, must m 
alb he convinced his subjects that lie was 
really concerned for their welfare. Aiming 
ordinary Frenchmen* Henry IV is still 
remembered as the king who remarked that 
every peasant should have a chicken in his 
pot on Sundav 

[ lenty V economic experts reclaimed 
marshes for farm kind* encouraged the lux¬ 
ury crafts 111 Park .md planted thousands 
«f mulberry trees tu foster Hie culture and 
manufacture of silk. His chief adviser. Sully 
1 lS59Mfi4J), extended canals and launched 
a program of building roads and bridges 
that eventimllv won France the reputation 
of maintaining the best highways in Europe, 
Faced with a heavy deficit when he first 
took office, Sullv systematicalIv lowered it 


until lie brought government triconic and 
expendiru/e into balance. From the eco¬ 
nomic standpoint, the France of Henry IV 
arid Sulh utfers a preview of the ambitious 
policy pursued by the France of Lour XIA’ 
and Gdhcrt in the name of mercantilism* 

In IftHJ, when a C-nhntk madman iv 
sassinared Henry IV in the prime of his 
career, the new king, Louis XHI (IGH*- 
iMJk was only nine years old* The sue- 
cession of a child presents grave difficulties 
in a nu m a rein where the king really rules; 
Eii France* die reins of government went 
d-ack during the minority of Louis XSIL 
The quten-nmther, Marie dc + Medici, 
tempted to rule but shelved little of her 
famous famll\ “s political skill. Her Italian 
favorites and French nobles, Catholic and 
Huguenot both, earned On a hectic com¬ 
petition which threatened to undo all that 
l lcnm IV had accomplished. In the course 
of these troubles, the French representative 
body k the FAUics-CiccieriLp met at Blois in 
1614 fur whar was destined tu be its ksr 
meeting until \W9 un rhe eve of the great 
French Revolution. Finally. Louis XIII cattle 
of a ec andi Though incapable himself of 
asserting a strong rule, in 1624 picked a 
minister who could. 

Before Louis XIV; 

Rkhetieo and \iuzarin The minister 

was Cardinal 

Richelieu () 1642 J, Bishop of Litton, a 

sincere bur certainly not an ardent Catholic, 
:ind also efficient and ambitious, a horn 
administrator. As the virtual ruler of S’ranee 
for the ncM eighteen years, Richelieu proved 
to be a good MnchiavcIlian and 3 good 
politique. He subordinated religion and 
every nuii|H>ljtical consideration to rjiaott 
if hat i literally, reason of suite), a phrase 
that he coined himsdf. 

Rjium ifew determined RtelielteuN $miL 
icy tow ard the Huguenots. The Edict of 
Nantes had given them certain political 
privileges, notably rhe right to govern some 


i 
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hundred fortified n«wn* located mostly m 
the simibwcstem quarter of France. To 
Richelieu these Proiesram tmvi& funned a 
state w ithin the state. a Idock to hi* program 
of strung centralise at ion i they were to him a 
hundred centers of potential rebellion (hat 
should Ih: brought under control. Alarmed, 
the J lugucnors did m tact rebel. !t took she 
royal forces fourteen months to besiege and 
rake their chief stronghold, the purr of La 
Rochelle* which finally fell in 1628, Riche¬ 
lieu thereupon canceled the political clause s 
nf the I diet nf Names bur left its religious 
pfrn [si on* Intact. 

The skyc of La Rochelle lasted fourteen 

months, because France Scarcely possessed 

* . 

a navy \\ nrth the name. In ihe nexT ten 
vents. Richelieu created a fleet (rf thirty- 
eight worships for the Atlantic and a dozen 
galleys* manned by slaves Jan exception to 
the rule that ubitc men were never en= 
skived h for the Mediterranean. Meanwhile, 
he skillfully guided France through the 
Thirty Years 1 VY,ir, hL eye always mi the 
greatness of France, husbanding French ro 
sources carefully* committing them only 
when concrete gains for l ranee seemed pn^. 
sible, Richelieu was one of rhe tfreat 
practitioner* of realistic power polities in 
i ntc m a rit mu I re Lin rin$, 

Rjwqh J .tAt, indeed, motivated .ill lib 
policies. Me lived in etdbnrate sty le, accom¬ 
panied i mi Ins travels In his private choir 
and curp**rf musician-, nor just liecausc lie 
wis Jtind of murie hut because he believed 
Mich a retinue bctirrci) the chief minister of 
i great and splendid kingdom. In tdlL he 
founded the Ai dJvnth, the famine, French 
XCAtlctny, To l^mplc a dictionary nf rhe 
French language and ro set rhe standards 
and style of the national culture. He tried 
to curb the factious nobles, though with 
m\v middling success, bv ordering thr 
destruction of some of their chateaux and 
forbidding tlie favorite Jirriujcrarie indid¬ 
ee tLCe i -!" pr i vaic d u els \\u re ^jj jfj c ;-.| S 
his transfer of effective supervision over the 
local jdminisrration from the nobles to the 


mure reliable hittnJm ir* These royal offi- 
ciah Had existed earlier but had only minor 
functions, now they received greatly in¬ 
creased powers* particularly in tile vital 
work of apportioning md collecting raxes. 

Richelieu himself hud puked and sc hi toled 
h is successor, the 1 ralian-bfi rn S I izar in 
\ 1602-1661 k Ma/arm. too. was a cardinal 
and .i pjis,r master of f iiwn JVML lie. too, 
o ils carried alkHU the fin anew of the French 
state .md* unlike Richelieu, amassed an 
immense personal fortune during Ins public 
career. Nunn after raking over, Miramn 
faced the emergency of a long minority and 
regency When tire thirteenth rovai l.osm 
died in 16+3, the fourteenth was n boy of 
four and a half. The feudal nobles resented 
bring excluded from the rescues bv a 
foreigner; the judges and other high officials 
who had invested heavily in government 

sec u r i nc% pa mctilar| \ d ish keif .V1 a?a ri 

cumuI way of borrowing money tn meet 
war expense and then letting the interest 
payments on government Imrrowings fall 
into arrears The discojutnc boiled over in 
ihe uprising of the Fronde, 164&-165.L 
named for the slingshot used bv Parisian 
children m luirl mud at passers-by. 

I be narrative histon uf the I'mmle U a 
complicated set of pirns, interspersed with 
MUtie very mild Imtkb and Ma/arinV re- 
peered flights frmn the counnyv Its uphnt 
to f-Mflirtu Ma/arin in his poucr* and m 
fi.ivf the \\ j\ fur the personal role of l.tmis 
MV. < he youthful king gnr a bad frighr 
when the frimdenrs actually broke into the 
mom where tic was feigning sleep, and he 
resolved So hold firmly lo tiie reiiw of staid. 
I liv Fronde failud at bottom because k bad 
im rest routs in the country, nut even in 
t.hc rixing middle classes. ]r i\ r is a struggle 
for poster Urw-ecn Masrarin and his nevi 
bureaucracy, and tun privileged groups, ihe 
old nobles and rise newer official nobles of 
rhe la w courts. F.ach nf the noble groups 
distrusted the other, and in the long run 
Mraarin successfully applied tiic old Roman 
adage: Divide and rule. 
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i'ht Successes 

of i.onii XI t" Richelieu and 

Muzarin h,nl 

-dtinrn gone beyond ctit puini hi iimintaiii- 

mj 1 lend 1 power ami prestige; they 
jircmpeJ little iactoal I 1 re hell expansion in 
ltu.lv m hi (iviuiifiv and the Low Countries, 

i , ■*• 

1 .until XIV. jmwever, definitcU 1 did attempt 
■ ikiil iii Irends ruirituritL tftnin effort 
* iK no longer, ,is liid been that of rile ViHik 
aingK, toward luh. but northeast tow ard 
iStrrmm and I iulhnd. He nought also tu 


Titdirc Spain, if nor quite as a direct annexa¬ 
tion. at least as a French satellite with a 
Ft ciil b rnlcr FI nil 11%, V rendi e<i nis n i tint \ its 
oversea in North \merica ami in \sis 
drmc him to ancrnpr, against FjtgJish mid 
Dutch rival*, the establish! turn of i great 
French empire utnskk FitrupC* 

I lie first actual war of Louis \l\ was a 
11 linn r jffjir„ I jut it showed how lie was go¬ 
ing to move. When he married the daughter 
of Philip IV of Spain, his bride had re¬ 
nounced her ndi^ nf inhemmcc. Now 
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Lorn* chimed rhar. since her dowry had 
never twen paid. her renunciation was 
invalid. His lawyers dug up an old family 
rule, the right of devahttitiu* which Louis 
chin ted gave his wife lands in what is now 
Belgium, In the ensuing "\Y.u of Devolu¬ 
tion 11 with Spain, rhe great French general 
I'mtnne. won various victories hitr LiiuU 
was feeling hi* wav and did n«aT pterss them 
\ compromise peace at AK-k-ChtpcISc in 
liWH settled little and left the Hutch quite 
rightfully alarmed for the independence 
thev hud Won from Spain. 

In Jrf~L LOuis began his war on the 
Hutch, against whom he cventudlh secured 
a fair number of allied notably Fngkmi 
bought nil in 1^70, Sweden, and vmnr of 
the Herman snifr. The Dutch, however, 
resisted stourlv tinder their strong leader, 
VVillbm III rsi Orange, a descendant of 
W tlbaio the Silent Even without William* 
Europe would probably have responded to 
the throat of French domination tn an anti- 
French alliance. As it was, Spain, the Holv 
Roman Empire, ami a still not very im¬ 
portant Cicminti si.iTc. RrsuHlenlnirg-Fni^ia, 
joined against France and her allies. The 
anti-French coalition was not vtrv dFee- 

m 

five, and French diplomacy separated the 
allks at the treaties of Nijmegen Ann- 
wegen) hi 1 /p 78«79, Holland was lefr inraci 
it the cose of promising neutrality. Spain 
yielded to France the Franchfr Comte 
(Courttv inf lluniundv) .nut some mum in 
rlie Spanish Nether lands; Prussia, winch had 
won i crucial bank against Sweden at 
Fchrbdlin in 1A75, was obliged by French 
pressure to give I he Swedtrv back their 
Baltic Hetman hmk 

rhr pjiwcr ami prestige of France were 
flow at their peak, LmtiY place in Europe 
rested by no means solely on his armed 
fore* 1 ! He was well served bv a diplomatic 
corps trained in rbe niceties of wnsow (Titat* 
Above all* he enjoyed to arc Unusual degree 
the position of leader and exemplar of cul¬ 
ture and taste, Rulers all over Europe, and 
in particular the host of princes md prince- 


lets in the (icmiamc^ aped the standards of 
l,mats* conn it Versailles* French manners. 
French language; French clothes, French 
dishes. French art. were all the fashion. I he 
prestige of France was not diminished bv 
those who liated while dies envied fieri 
France was hardly loved, but die was ail- 
mired and imitated. Ml in all, France in 
\m\ enjoyed assets Spain lud never en¬ 
joyed. She was now Lt grand? nation t add¬ 
ing m material power the v ery great power 
of cultural prestige. 

The Failures 

of Lorw XIV Vet In the 

last three dec¬ 
ades of Louis 1 reign mutt of these assets 
were dissipated, especially the concrete 
ones of wealth and efficient organization. 
Not content with rhe prestige he had won sn 
Ins first two wars. Louis embroiled himself 
u ith most of the western world in what 
looked to that world like an effort u> 
denmy the independence of Holland and 
most of western Germany, and to bring the 
great Iberian Peninsula under a French niler* 
The third of his \vars+ the War nf the 
League nf Augsburg, broke out in 
basically over the continued I ranch nibbling 
at bits of territun in western Germany. 
Louis’ assertion of a dynastic claim to most 
of the Linds in' t he t kruian Elector Palatine 
ujL*i Miu hst straw. 1 lie league against him 
vvas largely put together by bis old foe, 
William of Orange, wfin after shared 
the throne of England with his wife Mary, 

I henceforth. England was thoroughly com¬ 
mitted to take sides gainst I mu is. 1 lie great 
sea victory” of the English over the French 
at Cape l a Hogue m 1 riV- showed that 
I nglund, not France, was to be mistress of 
rhe seas. But urt land the honors ■were mure 
nearly even. William was beaten in battle 
in the Lou Countries time and again, hut 
lie was never decisive!} crushed. In Ireland. 
French attempt* m intervene on behalf of 
the deputed English king, James II, were 
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foiled st tJit: bunk of the Boyne in I69U. 

Louis was growing old, and perhaps f««r 
the moment he bad had enough- The Peace 
nf Rysviiek, concluded hi 1697, was one of 
thifte ciimpAiativdy rare peaces without 
victory. 4 general agneemem to keep things 
os they were. Ir lavted barely four years, 
for in 1701 Lours. after much persona! mhiI- 
scarching* rook >i step that led to the great 
world war over rhe Spanish succc$ainii, His 
brothcr-indiiw, the ! kbstifwg king of Spam. 
Chirks 11, died in 1700 without a direct 
heir, For ncvcrdl Years flu; diplomatists of 
Hu rope had been striving eu arrange by 
general consent a siieeessiuii that would 
avoid putting on ilsr Spanish throne either 
a French Bourbon or an Austrian Halts burg 
They had agreed on a Bavarian prince^ but 
he had died in 1699. and the whole fpiestion 
mas reopened, New plans were made, par¬ 
titioning the Spanish inheritance between 
Hattstusrgr. and Bourbons but Charles II of 
Spain Unde a new wllL, giving fm lands 
intact tu Philip of Anjou* rlie grandson of 
Louis XIVv and then died. Louis could nut 
withstand the temptation He accepted on 
behalf of Philip, despite the fact that he had 
signed the treaty of pa mi torn The Threat to 
the balance of pow cr was neatly summarized 
in the remark a gloating Frenchman is sup¬ 
posed to have made, “There arc no longer 
any Pyrenees’ 1 (the great mountain chain 
dut separate- France and Spain) EngkuuL 
HidbracL the Empire, and mum German 
states formed the Grand Alliance to pre¬ 
serve the PvraicjK. 

In rhe bloody war that followed, the 
French were gradually worn down m de¬ 
feat, Their North American possession of 
Acadia I Nova Scorn 1 w as taken b\ rfic 
English- In four great European battles. 
Blenheim (TiHL Kami Hie* (1706), Oude- 
nttfde (170fi>, ami MaSpbqisct (171)9), the 
French were beaten by ibr Allies under two 
great generals, the English John Churchill* 
Duke nf Marlborough, ancestor of W'in- 
stnn Church ill* and the Savoyard Prince 
Eugene, Rue the French were not amtihF 


t ired- The lia^r of the great Allied victories, 
MalpLiipact, had cost the Allies 20 h (KHj 
casualties, ami somehow* by scraping the 
bottom of ihe barrel for men and money, 
the French managed even after Mnlphijuet 
to keep armies in the field- 

Moreover, the f stand Alliance m as weak¬ 
ening- The English, now following their 
famous police nf keeping any single conti¬ 
nental power from attaining too strong it 
position, w ere almost is anxious fn prevent 
the union of rhe Austrian and Spanish in¬ 
heritances under □ Habsburg as to prevent 
the union of the French and rite Spanish 
inheritance under a Bourbon. At home, they 
faced 4 possible deputed succession to the 
throne, and some of the mercantile class** 
were sick of a w p ar rhur wo* injuring rrade K 
and th,ir seemed, idikdv m bring any com¬ 
pensating gains, n L7U1. the Ton party, 
inclined tow ard peace, won a parliamentary 
majority and began negotiations that cul- 
iituiarcd in a Serics of treaties at Utrecht in 
171L 


The Utrecht Settlement Utrechi was 

a typical baK 

ancc-of-pnw u pence. France was contained 
but h\ no means humiliated. She lost to 
England Newfoundland* Nova Scotia, and 
tlic Hudson's iSav territories, but she pre- 
served Quebec acid I miLviina. as well as her 
Caribbean Elands. Louts gained in a sense 
what be hud gone to war over, for Philip 
of Anjou was formally recognised as King 
Philip V of Spain and secured rhe Spanish 
lands iivcmasi t he French and Spanish 
crowns were nut. however, ever to he held 
hs rhe same person; so rhe Allies, too, Iwd 
won a point. Funhcnnot'c. England rook 
from Sp.iui the Mediterranean bland of 
Minorca* which she banded, hack later in 
rhe century, and the great Rock of Gibraltar 
guarding the Atlantic: entrance to the Medi¬ 
terranean. | be English also gained by what 
is called the Adeittu the right to supply 
Negro slaves to the Spa nisi 3 colonies a right 
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that gave them a dunce also at interloping 
trade. 

Tilt" Ausmin Habshurgs, denied the main 
Spanish succession* were compensated with 
die former Spanish Netherlands* the mod¬ 
em Belgium^ i Tolland was panted die right 
in maintain garrisons in certain fortified 
towns in these Austrian Nc rhe thuds for 
better defense against posstbk French ag¬ 
gression, Savoy* an Italian state that lind 
been mie to the Grand Alliance* wav re- 
v..i riled u-irli Sici.lv; though diplomatic 
jockeying substituted for this prkc in t"JO 
rhe lesser island of Sardinia, the Duke of 
Savoy was able to call himself King uf 
Sardinia and thus started rhe long process 
that united Italy under the crown of Savoy 
in the nineteenth century. The Elector of 
Bttmdenbiirg-Pmssia, tuo f was mvai ded 
with a royal title, King in Prnswa* 

In all rhe general European settle merit* 
of modern rime*— Westphalia* Utrecht, 

\ 1 ienrn, V erai I It*—hktorin ns d isee;m r he 
elements, the imperfections. That ltd to 
subsequent unset t lenient and Lin other general 
war Utrecht k no exception, even though 
of all the great modern settlement! it is the 
one In which victors and vutuukhed seem 
closest. First of alb the rivalry between 
France and England far empire oversea* 
wa* not at -ill settled In India* as in North 
America, each nation wnv to continue after 
Utrecht iv before rhe effort to mtvt the other 
from lam! and trade. In Europe, the Dutch 
were nor really protected from French cv- 
pension In the right to garrkun forts in 
the Austrian Netherlands. T he Austrian 
Habsburg leader, now i lie Emperor Charles 
VU never fargot that he had wanted to be 
“Charles III" of Spain and never quite gave 
up hop*, rh.it somehow be could upset the 
decision^- made ar Utrecht. No one weaned 
to have quire what he wanted, which Is one 
OT the difficulties of Working mi! reasonable, 
compromise solutions, I he distribution id 
Indian lands satisfied nobody. Italian or out¬ 
sider, and the tie\T two decade* arc hi led 


with intrigues, negotiations, and very mild 
wans over Italy, 

m 

Fteth h A^grettim 

hi Review In retrospect, 

this first pe¬ 
riod of French aggression seems one oi the 
tess violent and critical tests of rhe European 
btate-system. Tme. these wars caused hor¬ 
rors enough, cspeculk in the deliberate 
French devastation of tlie FLLlAtmmc dur¬ 
ing the War of the League of tuptiurg, 
I’hcir topi] cost in human .md in economic 
resources w as ver\ gre.it. The French were 
sometimes hated a* foreigners Lind tg- 
gressurs. These wars were nor simply strug¬ 
gles among professional armies directed by 
professional politicians:, thej were in pan 
u Lirs among peoples, wars that brought out 
feelings of patriotism and hatred for the 
foreigner. 

Yet in comparison w itli Hit wan. of re¬ 
ligion fhai hid preceded them, and with 
rhe wars o/ narinnatism and revolution that 
were to follow, the writs of Lnuk Xl\ 
seem to have lacked rhe a! Lout qualities 
of human drives toward both gond and evil 
Louis sct himself up as a champion of 
Cithultdim, especially after the revelation 
of the Edict of Xante* in 16 SL and much 
was made uf William of Oping* as a Protes- 
riant champion. In the end* however, [lie 
coal in on n gainst Lnuk was a complete mh~ 
cure nf Catholic and Protestant, m which 
religion played a comparatively minor rule- 
On the other hind, no la) substitute fur the 
crusading religious spirit had vet emerged 
Unlike such kite t aggressors as Napoleon 
and Hitler. Emus XIV was not the product 
of i revolution* a national .iwukcniuir, an 
iobvious stiintilatmg Corot He was Indeed 
the "Sun King,” a great and admired ruler, 
bur he was the legitimate,, even cunven- 
trntuil. ruler uf .i land long used to promi- 
ritrite in Europe* the aggression of Emus 
XIV \s a% thus, like the culture of his Knnee, 
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a moderate. meaMimh "classical" aggression 
(r lacked tht hcavcft-sTormbiJJ fervor of ag- 
gresauus (Kim of revolution, aggressions 


char arc re,a IIv crusades, efforts to remake 
the world in the image of some exalted 
ideal, “tQtdraanfln 1 " aggra^lOttt* 


II: The France of Louis XIV 


Divhw-Riftbt Monarchy 1 he idmired 

and iTtutared 

French stare of Louis XIV can stand in 
many ways a* the best example of divine- 
right monarch v die absolute monarchy of 
early modem rimes YV c have for the France 
of Louis' prime one of those convenient bur 
certainly oversimplified rag^ that history 
furnishes so abundant L\ - Perhaps Louis 
never actually said l 'L'Etat t c'vst woi" t| 
am the State Tu hut the phrase has stuck, and 
it Is certainly not altogether misleading as 
an attempt to summarise a state of mind 
and an ideal. In theory, Louis was Ior lib 
subject- the earth!v representative of God 
on earth—or at least, in France He held this 
position hy the divinely ordained workings 
of the principle of primogeniture; he was 
not elected hy his suhjecre, nor did lie 
acquire his thrfme by force of amis. He 
was bom to a position God had planned for 
the legitimate male heir of the tenth-century 
HiAguca Cap<;T V God's agent, his word 
Why final, for to challenge it would be i«i 
challenge the whole structure (if GihLs 
universe. Disobr dimer was both t political 
and a religious ulftnsc. 

Now though Louis has been dead less 
than three centuries, the ideas and senti¬ 
ments centered ml this divine-right mon¬ 
archy arc so utterly alien to contemporary' 
Americans that it takes ait effort of the his¬ 
torical imagination not to dismiss them a^ 
nonsense. There they were, however* clearly 
enough believe! by many Mm-dhle men of 
the day . IVo dues may help hy understand 
why they were held so width and firmly. 
The lintf clue ss the survival of the charac¬ 


teristic medieval view that right decisions lit 
government are nut arrived at In experiment 
and discussion, bur hy “finding 11 the au¬ 
thoritative answer provided for in God's 
scheme of rhmgs (sec Chapter lb In the 
da vs of Louis XIX men still believed that 
God through Ills chosen agents directly 
managed the state, Vico were indeed begin¬ 
ning to question this idea, lost the full 
force of their questioning was not to come 
for another generation nr rwo on the con¬ 
tinent of Fiirope. 

\ second clue Iivy in the deliberate effort 
bv the makers of the new French monarchy 
to cope with specific problems. Their cen¬ 
tral problem we have already noted: Hmv 
to bring men together into those larger 
political units ncccsdratcd by the course of 
technological and economic growth, rhe 
overseas discoveries, and the pressure of a 
slow hut steady increase of population* How 
m make men who were used to thinking, 
feeling, ,md behaving ;is Norm a us, Bretons, 
V 1 cmings* Alsat tans, B urgufidirm s. Proven - 
^aux, Gascons. Basques—even just as vil¬ 
lagers or members of u medicvd "corpora* 
riw" society < we Chapter IV)—think, feel, 
iittd behave os Fwwmivn. The makers of 
the new French monarchy could not rely 
on □ common language, for only a minority 
spokesraniUrd French; the fifteen of twenty 
millions who had somehow to get along 
together as Frenchmen spoke several dozen 
mutually incomprehensible languages or 
dialects. And uf course they could not rely 
on a common education ml sv stem* a common 
press, common participation In political life- 

ill that lav in the future. They could* and 
# * 
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did, attempt to set up .it least a mini I of 
common Frenchness a King of France who 
was king for Ld tie speak mg Bretons as fan 
CTj caS j n-speakijig so uthenic rs. I ha r kine 
collected raves, raised amucs* touched m a 
hundred way* the lives of ordinary men 
who had to fee! somehow that the king had 
a right to J> - all this, had to fed that he was 
indeed doing thiv for them* rather than to 
them. A king who was, if not like rise old 
Roman emperorv a god Hinirvcll v at least rhe 
agent of Gixlp ivas the kind nf king they 
could understand and accept. 

Divine-right monarch v, with its ctirollary 
of obedience on the part of subjects, is thus 
One piiase ul the growth oS the my deni 
centralt/cd nation-state. it was an rnstitu 
tinn that appealed to very old theological 
ideas such as the Biblical admonition to 
rdtey the powers that Ise. M fnr the powers 
that Ise arc ordained of God.’ But it svas 
an institution that was ,iho inspired by the 
newer ideas of binding men together in a 
productive, efficient slate In practice, natu¬ 
rally. the institution did not correspond to 
theory* Louis Xl\ was not the Trench state, 
find his rule was not absolute in anv full, 
logical sense uf that wa«L He simply did 
not have the physical means fan controlling 
in derail what his snhjctl'* did- Such control 
K actually modi more uunplutdy possible 
under modem techniques of coihmunicj- 
turn, propaganda. and adminbtrafinn than it 
ever was in Jays nf "absolute' monarchy* 
‘The early modern monarchy in Tim nee 
and throughout rhe West \va>- mb j ter rn 
many li mi rat mm besides those set by the 
physical possibilities of supervision. Medieval 
survivals fufidc for diversities uf numv sorts, 
in language. laws, customs, even la weights 
find measure* VII st^d in the way "f the 
Uniformity, the administrative neatness 
**aemts?u l hat are c^cntial tn the smooth 
working of a chain of command. Important 
groups nriil dung to medieval privilege— 
that is. to rights, mumming a status, which 
they felt did nor depend on the king's will, 
which w ere, certainly in the minds nf those 


u'hft enjoyed them, legal limitations on the 
power of the king Many of these group* 
were corporations—-municipal hoards judi- 
ci:il far m fids* economic grmip> Midi as guild* 
—windi usually possessed u ritten charters 
and traditional privileges very diOtcult for 
rlic government to override* "1 w<i of these 
group, the old nobility ami the clergy, 
deserve special mention*, 

The Nobility In ill the inv 

p« nr an r coun¬ 
tries the feudal nobility maintained them¬ 
selves mm early modem rimes. 1 he degree 
to which thev were integrated into the new 
machinery of state was of crucial impor¬ 
tance in ihc development of modern l utrope. 
In Hatuiburg Spain. Os indeed in the Hubs- 
burg lands uf Central Tumpe. the old nobil¬ 
ity generally accepted the new strength nf 
tile Crown, Inn maintained much nf rheii 
privilege and dll their old pride of status* In 
Prussia, the, were most successfully inre- 
g rated in rhe new order, becoming on the 
whole faithful servants of the Crown, bur 
with a social starm that set them clearly 
above mere bourgeois burtauenUs iscc 
Chapter Villi, In Tnglmd, a* we shall 
*ht«tJy see. the nobility achieved a unique 
eumprnmisi with the Crov.ru In France* 
thev were itt elf eel shoved aside tiy the 
Crown and deprived fa-r the muM part of 
major political functions, but they were 
allowed to retain social ami economic privi¬ 
leges and important roles as officers in the 
king's army. 

T his process of reducing the old French 
iiohduv io political powerkfisness had be¬ 
gun during the fifteenth century, and had 
been hastened by the rdiginu* and civil 
warvof riie skreenrh ceiwurv . Art important 
part of rhe nobility, perhaps iieark half, 
had espoused rhe Proiroant cause* in large 
pair from sheer opposition to the Catholic 
Crown. I he victor) of Henry IV* pur¬ 
chased by hi\ conversion rp Carhulicistu. was 
a defeat for the nobility. The process was 
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completed 1 iy the inciting me Under 
Richelieu and Louis XIV ft commoner* in 
the task id running the govcmim-m* frnm 
rive great miniver' of sme* through flic 
HiiMhlijuts, down Tn 11* ktjd S administrator* and 
judges. I hoc commoners were usually 
elevated to a starns technically noble, a snttus 
that tafflc tu be hereditary. but thtr%’ were 
known In a special terra* the itahlesse Jc h 
rube (from the robes or gowns worn by 
iudge* and other officials)* Yhh otlidal bu¬ 
reaucratic nobiliiy did not, however, have 
at tint the social prestige of rhe old nubility 
nf the svi orrf t the nohksse ifV Ffpet\ The old 
roubles felt a contempt 1 in li!)i envi toward the 

newcoiners nf the gown; they knew they 
were shelved, and unc of them, the Due 
if\ntin, wrote pathetically shortly after 
I 'ink's death 

King* who will reign ill the future will recall 
rh:u Louis XIV, one of the grimiest kings on 
earrh, would never employ penon* nf quality 
in any kind of government Iwstnev'. mil that 
VI. Tltr Regent, .1 very enlightened prince. 3 iaJ 
begun by [Mining them at rhr head of all Midi 
tiiENincra. ,irul had been obliged fi> fake them al- 
rogether our nf the eovemmem ifier ihrce 
yean. Whar will they, what shmild they, von- 
elude? Thai men of thh this* m nor suited ro 
'tovtrnmeni jfT airs, that they .1 re %ood wtly ta 
he fritted off m mar.* 

the Clergy In medieval 

11 m e ** t h c 

clergy hail been a separate order, backed by 
ihc sup ran an mu I power :md prestage of ihc 
paplcv, ami possessing privileges mi wholly 
in the control of the Cruurm In ihc new Cen¬ 
tralized Trance, however. the Crown had 
fostered a national Galilean C'hUfrfl which 
wlis indeed (juliuLiv bm also under good 
cTinmil by the monarchy > L'mlcr lanus, this 
Gallic a 11 union nf throne and ulti.tr 1 etched 

high point, mil the greatest uf lib bidiop\ 
Rtimict (IifS 27 -T 7 D 4 ),i wrote rirnily in mijv- 

* Italics art oms, Dmi d'Anfinu Uemoirtt, 
qwfted iii P. I L'cttKjntd) 1 . Hittoire J. 1 Mat net 
Sf iie (j tibwritf de Imai XV 'Faru. SH 3 Z). k 
UU-I'U- uur ujniljhun. 


port nf royal absolutism. Vet even under 
Louis \tV the French clergy continued to 
pusses important corporate privileges. They 
were mu *nb[cei to royal rasatiuti; they erm- 
rribnicd of e heir own free will a gift of 
money which thev voted in their own 
assembly. 

Moreover, Louis w as bv no means wholly 
master of the religious beliefs and prac¬ 
tices of his subjects. Whereas Richelieu had 
attacked only the political privileges of ihc 
I [ugucnotv, Louis attacked their fundamen¬ 
tal right of toleration and finally abolished 
it. Pressed by the clergy, he revoked die 
l : dict nf Name- in UfflJ After the revoca¬ 
tion, fifty thousand Huguenot fa mi lit* tied 
abroad, notably to Prussia, Holland, Bel- 
gimiK I tig land, and The new colonial lands 
of British North America The pracrieul 
skills and inrdiectnol gifts of these early 
"refugees" greatly strengthened the lands 
that iceeivril them, Smeoc Huguenots alstj 
remained in France, where they continue J 
to worship underground in of puL-vccu- 
tion. 


The R&yd 

Aiimmkrrmim Low did not 

quite succeed 

m budding up m aiijnimstniiivc machine 
wholtv under mval control. Ir was nor for 
want uf application that he fell short. When 
lie besran lii-i persmiai rule iis IOrt[, he was 
unli twenty -two year*. VJ ]j but had already 
impressed a seasoned observer of the court 
w iih his camestncssL 

As the single dcsij-e for gloiy and to luifill 
all rhe dutifft nf a gTL-ar king occupied hi^ 
whole fn-jE t b by applying him^Lf tn oiil Sic 
began to like It; and the cagerncs-s he hail tir 
kuni nil the things tliat were nijecawry to Nm 
mm in made him f^ull of rhar know ledge. 
gmi g'Mid wiih? uml his good imrmmrn mm 1 
made visihle in hkn the rudiment* of gcticral 
knowledge w r hich had Ijcen hidden ftEmi ad 
who did not *cc him in private; Inr he md- 
duily appeared hkc a pajiridjn in -liTairs of 
the buie. a throJoguri in those of the Church, 
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prcd« in matters nf finance* speaking with 
jintice* liking always list rig hr in council, 

sensitive iti Hie mterc*E?i of private persons* 
but an enemy to intrigue and ftinery* and 
\trrn towards the grattdert* nf hb kingdom 
whom he 'tuspcctet! of -4 device in goicrn bins, 
lk agree aide personally, civil and ii\\ 
ut access to every mw: but with a lofty and 
smuub air which itnpntf^d the public wish 
resptet and iwe , * * though he wa^ familiar 

and pay with bdh-c 4 

Louis continued to he lp fa miliar and gay*' 
with tiic ladies until finally, after the death 
Ilf his SptnMi queen, he sen ted down tu ll 
proper middle-aged marriage with Maiknie 
At Mififitennn, a devout Catluilk- who hnd 
Iscen the governed of Ills illegitimate chil¬ 
dren, .Meanwhile. he had provided himself a 
setting wnrrhy of the Sun King by building 
a few miles outside Park the edchriitd 
Palace of Versailles,. which wa* more than 
a third of a mile long and hnt&cd 2 eon it of 
ten thousand. 

At \ r crrsai|!c&, Louis met regular I y with 
his ministers, who headed departments es¬ 
sentially like thine of any modern start — 
War. Finance. Foreign Policy, Interior. The 

* 4f emoin of .Wjuf^fr df WrmrWJjY, 1C I 1 
WfimwIcVp iruii. ' Rutfon, 1 ( C . ILL *4?. 


ministers were responsible directly to him, 
and not to any legislati ve body - The listsies- 
(kncral never met during his lifetime- 
From rlic tup* a reasonably dear chain of 
command proceeded down through the 
mtcndjrin t who were rum the heads of 
wth r£ttt? i big administrative urtiis roughly 
cmnxpmdmg in the older province*)* 
r hence through smaller units to the rrm 11 or 
■ iJlage. Fvm the indefatigable Louis, how¬ 
ever* could do no mote than exercise general 
'lUpcrvoinn over the affairs nf hn large and 
complex kingdom. Hit he probably could 
not have achieved even partial success with¬ 
out rhe mvcnrloa of printing. For the 
familiar printed forms to l>e filled ouc were 
Already inexistence, \ndthev are still tlicte, 
duly filled out and tiled in their hundreds 
nf thousands iu the local arc hues of France, 
In practice, naturally, the royal (Utmmlv 
tration wa* full of diiRctiliiev and contra- 
die cions, f here were many vu fur imposed and 
often conflicting jurisdictions. survivals nf 
feudalism and the medieval straggle m con- 
trol feudalism* The officials of Louis XIV, 
by [ he very fact «f being nobles of the gttwtt* 
possessed a privileged status which they 
could hand down tu their heirs, Thev. too, 
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tendril to form a corporation, tended even as 
individuals to be more rheir own masters in 
rheir own bailiwicks than the theory nf 
royal absolutism would allow, 1 he key 
provincial .uti n i nisrmors* the 1 ti rmfornr* 
nrav seem to have been no mote than agents 
of t hr Onu n. Yet anyone who pursue in 
bed hbiurv the detailed records of what 
the ititzitihum tetualiv did sees chat in-my 
rtf them exercised comiderahle initiative and 
were bv no means rubber-stamp officials 
Nor was rfw old administrative device *rf 
moving the intatdams about from one 
gtn^ralitc to another stitHeient to overcome 
thi> centrifugal tendency. 

Srill another vet of institutions g*vc 
trouble, These were the pjrlentfHtSy the 
supreme court? of appeal m the various 
provinces, of which one, the Par lenient of 
Paris. enjoyed special prestige and power 
from its place at the capiral and from rhe 
ri zc of its territorial jurisdiction* aftnosr half 
of the kingdom. The judges who staffed the 
conns headed the nobility of the gown* 
owned rheir offices, and were rtm removable 
at the will of the king. In addition to the 
usual work nf a court of appeals* the p*nk- 
menti claimed through their function or 
registering nova I edicts something very close 
to what in American usage is called the 
tight of judicuil revsew. Thai is, they 
claimed to be able rn refuse to register an 
edict if they shmuHu it mL unconstitutbnal." 
mir in .iccmrd w ith the bw of rhe land. The 
claim* nf course, negated ihcurtricd royal 
dwoluTism, 

Actually, l.oub got around the difficulty 
in his own lif crime, The Parlcment of Pari? 
had already lost a round in its struggle with 
the royal power In entering the lists against 
May a tin in the Fronde* Now Louts success¬ 
fully utilized another old i mu hut mu. the hr 
A* fmtice \ literally T “bed of justice’), in 
which he summoned the Par lenient of Paris 
before him in a formal sesxmti and ordered 
the justices to register a royal edict. In this 
wav. for instance, he enforced measure!; 

against Jansenism* a Puritanical form of 


Girhnliciim, which was strong among the 
jiiitocs. fim the ptrlrmtuti' too, were to 
plague his eighteenth-century* successors. 

U&ravmlism in Theory just os divine- 

right mon¬ 
arch v was not peculiarly French* so the 
urercanriJism identified with the lranee of 
i.ouiv XIV was common to many other 
western stares in the car!\ modem period 
(SCO above, Chapter IV l Hur, like divine- 
right rule* mercantilism rkiuiishcd most 
charw^crisricalh under rhe Sun King, ks 
most famous exponent wus one nf Louis 1 
greatest ministers Colbert i 161WASJ). 

Metcantilisni comprised a set of economic 
aims aiid practices particularly in the field 
nf relations between government and busi¬ 
ness, lr met %cveic criticism from the pro¬ 
ponents nf the free-trade nr laisKZ-flirt 
economic theory that supplanted it. 1 herc- 
forc it has often come down to u> in the 
caricature its opponent chose ro make of 
it for polemical purposes. The central duo 
trine of mercantilism* according to this 
caricature* is chat hard money, gold and 
silver* rs the basic wealth, that a given state 
should aim to acquire as much hard money 
n> possihk* and that therefore it should 
aim a I wax > at n “favnmbk hahnee of trade." 
It entourages exports to bring in money 
from abroad and discourages imports to 
prevent nidne* from being paid out. it puts 
lligEi protective raricfs against imports* and 
jK-rhap d in places bounties on exports. In 
this simple form, the doctrine cad readily he 
made absurd. \ country that took in huge 
amounts of gold md silver would thereby 
■simply increase prices within its borders* 
for gold and silver are merely media of ex¬ 
change* No one can eat the precious metals 
or even rind much practical use for them, 
Bui mercantilism was much pore than an 
oversimple and perhaps mistaken rhenry of 
international trade It was pan and parcel of 
rhe early modem effort to construct strong* 
efficient, political units. The mercantilists 
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spike frankly aimed to make a given nation 
as sclf"SUSTaining as |>r*5ih1e, independent 
as possible of the need to import from other 
nations, which were its huK arid a tv pnteu- 
t Lnl enemies. As a police U is not liuircU 

remote from us todayi indeed, liicic are 
those wini maintain thee rite policy of mmi 
twemteth-cenrury nations is 'ffic n-ni cican- 
filisniT 

Within a given nan mi, the mercamilhts 
held thlit mu inn id production should prn- 
vide rhe necessities of life for :t furvt-work¬ 
ing population. nod the necessities of power 
for i nation able to fight jnd win wars. 
These ends and the mcaiw for achieving 
them, i he 1 * believed, demanded panning .utd 
comm I from above, They did not think thar 
the old traditional U%ys -if minor and guild* 
the old standard of the ‘‘just price. 1 brought 
out the energies and abilities needed in an 
expanding economy. They Avert all for 
sweeping gwnv these renmants nf medieval 
controls. Hut they did nw believe, as the 
free-trade economists after them were to 
believe* thar all that was ncccffiary was to 
destroy thc^c controls and Iklvc inriiitdiul 
husincsvuHin Free to do whatever thev 
thoughi would enrich them mirci as individ¬ 
uals, Instead* the mcfCamilhts would chan¬ 
nel the national ceomiTUic effort b\ uiivem*- 
ttietit subsidies, by grants of monopolies, by 
direct production in govemmem-run in¬ 
dustries, by encouraging scientific and 
technological research, and of course Uv 
protective tariffs. 

Ac this point we eouic back to a phase 
of the expansion of Europe Ureadv in the 
seventeenth century many foodstuffs and 
raw materials were more easily a sellable 
overseas than m Fmnpc I he cobinicv cmpEd 
supply necessities ilmr could noi lie m* well 
produced at hunit, bur that flunk- in the 
existence of the cm hub is nml not be mi 
parted from .i rival. Thii" the mere am disc 
viewed France nvcrac£> as ,i special pan of 
France* a pan rim should be run from rise 
homeland by a strong; government, as indeed 
the home! and itself should be managed. 


Since the homeland produced industrial 
Ciunk and the eoIonics produced raw mate¬ 
rials, the two were murually supple me mar y\ 
and fret trade between the two Would give 
each partner u bt it needed. This mcfcdatil- 
keic attitude toward colonies was held noi 
only b\ absolutist France and Spain, bur by 
the mure limited governments of England 
end Idolbtid. 

Ucrcatnilisni 

in Practice: Colbert The great 

practitioner 

of mercantilism. Colbert, never tjuhc at- 
Limed the supremacy reached by Ridicliett 
and Miiv.arm; be w as the collateratnr* never 
fisc master, iff Look XIV Other great min- 
kters* Louvob for inilit.irv affairs especially, 
stood in the wav of his supremacy. Vet 
Colbert w as influential m all matters affect¬ 
ing the French economy', most interested in 
foreign trade and in the volumes, and there¬ 
fore in the merchant marine and in the 
navy. Hi* band w;w in everything, in inven- 
tkttj, in technological cducjiion. in attract¬ 
ing enterprising foreign en to -icitle in 
France, in designing .ind building diip>. in 
founding and encouraging industries. The 
eight hig volumes of his Tellers, Instnit* 
finny, and Memorials, published in the nine¬ 
teenth century, gave .in admirable gem 
era I view of the activities tff tins iir>t 
great modern exponent of the cunt rolled 
izci mmnv. 

Whether the great pri^peritv France 
achieved In the lirsr thirry years of Louis' 
reign came about because of, ur in spite of* 
die mercantilist policies nf (fflbtn is a 
«|iievti<m difficult to answer. The convinced 
adherent of doctrines will anjuc 

Thar France would have done even better 
had tier businessmen been left alone. Hut This 
was nor rhe seventeenth-century wav* not 
even in England and Holland. Under ihc 
mcrcanrilisL regime, France did attain an 
undoubted leadership in European industry 
and commerce That lead she lost, in part 
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l«ccju.vc the last two wars of Louis XIS' 
were ruinously expensive, in parr because 
from the eighteenth century on Fiance's 
rival, England, t«ik m the new niethnds ui 
pr iwer machinery' and concentrated on 
large-scale production of inexpensive goods. 

I ranee remained largely true to the policies 
set bv Gilbert—relatively Ktiwll-scjlc |ito- 
.lut'liun of .1 variety of goods, often luxu¬ 
ries, a till predominantly consumer^' gtmds. 
Hut the difference between t rench and 


UI: England in Revolution 

The Constimtwml 

Tradition rite mtn 

of rile seven¬ 
teenth venture. France seemed the home of 
j stable government and «dciety t and I rl r" 
liirtil seemed the land of violence and change. 
Within rise century* m flic scandal of con- 
rinental KuropeanS living tiinkr divine 
right monarchies, the English cut nm* king * 
head off and drove another into e\ile. It is 
hard for us today* to whom the l nglish 
seem ihc most orderly of people, to realize 
that they were once regarded as politically 
disorderly, as liard to govern \ci rhev 
ushered in with cemsukrabk turmoil an 
Important modification of the new-model 
*Tate. a imadificitimi that was to make its 
way with greater nr less success, ihd greater 
nr less deviation from the Fnylish 1 original, 
all through western ciriliftaMon by J hi end 
of the nineteenth century- 

This modificstinn should not yet in the 
seventeenth century be given rhe name of 
''democracy^; it b more safety called repre¬ 
sent Afire or parliamentary government. In 
the extent that such government tged w the 
full i lie new methods of professional admin- 
ivtmtiun developed in the lift cent li and siv- 
leenth etninnes + it nwv Ik considered just 
as 11 absolute* 1 as any divine-right monarchy. 
lh.it representative government has grown in 
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Fnglhli industry was not m> much a differ¬ 
ence of economic theory as a difference of 
mfrural re^uno—coal, imn, and water 
power were more easily exploited in Fug- 
lan l l than in France—and, even more, t 
difference m the focus of national energies 
\t bottom. France in ttrh modern rimes, 
like Spain before her, spent an undue pro- 
portion nf her ttiiicmal product in the ulri- 
ni ilth unfruitful effort to achieve the polit¬ 
ical domination of Europe by fence uf arms 


the Weir under hisrorictl conditions that 
have provided a check mi The potential 
solution it shares with divine-right mnti- 
archy- I hi* check b the concept of a " fc consii- 
Timon" a wt of rules, written or traditional, 
noi m be altered by the or dinars processes 
nf government. These rules ire m the 
modem western tradition fck tn lie limita¬ 
tions on the authority even of ;i government 
elected bv the majority of the people* a 
guarantee to the individiiiils and *>■ gmupi 
that they may Jo certain things even though 
men in governmental posts of authority do 
UMt want them to. Without these rules and 
habits of cunHirariiinaUmii, ** "eh il rights, 
the machinery uf pirHanwiitary govern¬ 
ment con 111 lie JV ruthlessly absolute a* the 

machinery of Soviet RiiM-ian government. 

English-speaking people ihrimghmit the 
world have come co believe that 1 ngland 
has ukvavs had n icprcscmativc jnd con¬ 
stitutional government; or. pur negative Ivi 
th.tr in^lind never went through the stage 
of dfchie-right absolute monarchy most m 
rhe Lotuincrsiid state 1 ' ucflt through Ibis 
belief iv partly correct. Rut it would be 
|natter Wilted as fol|fm> I iiglaniJ Isv the fif¬ 
teenth and sixteenth centuries began, -is did 
the continental states, to develop i new - 
model centralized monarchy, hut the de¬ 
velopment in the seventeenth century w** 
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checked and nsodilied bv the continued 
growth i<f representative institutions -it both 
the litcuJ and the national level, in France, 
for instance, cardinals and king* were able 
rii raise moruv and govern without the 
Elates-General In England, Parliament met 
m (419 and quarreled violently with King 
Charles I. f or eleven tune; years, until MHO P 
Charles too governed without calling Parlia¬ 
ment. But in 1640 he felt obliged to call 
Parliament and r though lie dismissed it at 
once when if proved rccalci trout, he had to 
call another in that same year. This was the 
famous S.mig Parliament which sot—with 
changes of personnel .ind with imermpi him 
—for rvventi i ears, and which nude ihv 
revolution chat ended the threat of absolute 
monarchy in England, If we undemand whs 
Charles, unlike his French counterpart, w as 
obliged to call Parliament* we have gone a 
long wav toward understanding wlyv Eng- 
land had j I lead start jn modern representa¬ 
tive government. 

One verv basic reason goes back in Liter 
medieval htsom \s we have already seen, 
the English Parllamcm diverged in me 
important detail of organization fnmi 
continental parliament?.- The House of 
Comnmns represented two different social 
groups dor brought together in one house 
on the Continent, the aristocratic "knights 
of the shire'" and the hi ruck middle-class. 

of the towns and chits. I lit 
strength of the (Simmons lav in the practical 
working together of both group, which 
intermarried quite freely and, in spit* of 
some economic and social tern inn*, tended 
rn form a single ruling daw with member¬ 
ship open to talented and energetic men 
firms the lower classes 
The Middle Ages Idr worher important 
heritage—the petffstencc m local govern¬ 
ment of magistrates who were nut dtreetk 
dependent on the Crown. We must nor ex¬ 
aggerate: FugbrnL mo, h id m bureaucrats, 
iis clerks and ufficiahi in the royal pav. But 
whereas in France and in other Cftnimental 
countries rhe new bureaucracy tended ro 


rake over almost all govern mental business, 
especially financial and judicial affairs, in 
England the gentry and the higher nubility 
continued to do important local work- The 
lm^abctfutn Poor Lass of 1601 put the care 
of the needs' noi under anv national Tttin- 
ktrv but vquarek > »u the smallest local uiiit_s, 
the parishes, where decisinnv h\ ultimately 
with tlu- amateur, unpaid justices of the 
peace, recruited fmm the gentry. In shun, 
die privileged classes were nut, a* in France, 
shelved, thrust aside by paid agents of the 
central government; nut did they, as in 
Prussia* become themselves mere agents of 
the Crown. Instead* they preserved a firm 
base in local government and an equally firm 
hast m the House of Commons. When 
Charles I tried to govern without the con¬ 
sent of these privileged classes, when he 
tried to raise from them and their depend¬ 
ents money to run .1 bureaucratic govern¬ 
ment without chest’ privileged amateurs, 
they bad a solid institutional basis from 
which to rcskt 

The R&h 

of the Cr&vftf Bur rhvy had 

to struggle. 

They bud to fight j civil war. Xu matter 
lu>w much emphasis die hktnrkn may put 
no the social and institution ill ■.hie, be can¬ 
not ignore what looks Ike the sheer accident 
iff human personality. The Tudom from 
Henri V II to Elizabeth l T w ith .some falter¬ 
ing under t dward \ I and Mary, had been 
lining personalities and b.ni bevo firmly— 
quite as firmly is any Vnfnis or Ha tabling— 
convinced that rhev were called to absolute 
monarchy. T hey had slowly built up a very 
strong personal rulc r handling their Pidict- 
menrv skillfully, giving in necasumalk in 

detail, but luffilino the reins firmh. Hmrv 
° ■* 

V'lll and bis daughter Fii/ahcth birth com- 
mantled the kind of devotion from their 
subjects that can he built in time into 
formidable personal rule; ihvi could bn Ed 
flic emotional loyalty of the English, 
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1 heir successors could not. Fli/aheih 
l w-is childless, and m 1WJ she was suc¬ 
ceeded b\ ilie son of her old rival and 
cousin, Man Quern of Scuts. James Sumrt. 
ijrejdv Knit! of Scuflllut a* James \ L be¬ 
came James I of \ ngbnit (MO'M&Iil, (bus 
bringing the rwo enunrrtf* «ill legally 
separate^ under the same personu 1 rule. 
James was a pedam by temperament, very 
sure of himself* and above all sure that he 
wt% as much a divine-right monarch as his 
French cousins. E le was .t ScoT“Thac is, a 
foreigner—and as such an object of distrust 
tn his English subjects. He ticked entirely 
the Tuddr hcarrinevr and tact, the gift uf 
v,inning people to him. 

His "sun. Charles 1 i lriH-1649), under 
whom rhe divine-right monarchy catiie n* an 
end, was bv 00 means as unattractive a mon¬ 
arch and, partly because of his TimrTVTdnm, 
lus had his ardent partisans among his- 
torians. Rut if he had many uf the graces of 
a monarch, ir is still true that Quarks i was 
nu man to continue rhe work of the Tudor*. 
Hc was ijuitt n> sure us. Ells father had been 
chat (iod h id called him to nth England, 
and he could never make the happy com¬ 
promises the Tudors made. 

hmes betft&een Crowi 
mid Partimueflt The funda¬ 

ment al fact 

itbmit the actual tm ■! between the first cm i> 
Smarts and their parlhmenrari opponents 
is that both were m a sense revolutionaries 
Both were Seeking to bend the line of Eng¬ 
lish consrinirumal growth away from the 
Tudor com promise of a strong C-tmvn 
working with and through a late imcdicvnl 
Parliament based on the alliance of gentry 
and commercial classes James and Charles 
were seeking m bend the line toward diviue- 
riglir monirchy of the continental type; the 
parliamentarians were iccking: to bend it 
toward somalung fjuite 3v new in England 
and in the world, rhe establishment of s 
legislative body possessing rhe find authority 


in the making mut carrying ftttr of law and 
policy, 

behind this struggle by the fact that the 
business of state wav gradually growing in 
scope and therefore in money cost; Foreign 
i cL itli ms. fur Instance, which had been most 
rudmtemary in rhe Middle Ages, had by the 
cud of ihe sixteenth century begun to take 
mi modern forms* with a central foreign 
office* .imharcuhirs, clerks, and the like, all 
needing money and personnel, 1 Etc money 
required by Stuarts—and indeed liy Hour- 
lions, Habsburgs* and the rest of the conti¬ 
nental monarch^-—did not simply go for 
high living by royalty and rhe support of 
parasitic nobles. It went to run a govern¬ 
ment that was beginning m take over rhu 
mane functions of the new-model stare. 
Kxsicdlv, James E and Charles I tailed to 
get the money they needed because those 
from whom they sought u. the ruling classes, 
succeeded in placing the raising and spend¬ 
ing of it in their own hands through par- 
liamcnrarv supremacy . The Parliament that 
won ctut supremacy was in fact a comniiTrcc 
—u [hg utte. hut still a committee—of the 
ruling classes. Ir was not a democratic legis- 
litnirc. 

One final her in the background of this 
struggle between Crown anil Parliament: 
religion played a major part m welding both 
sides into cohesive fighting groups. 1 lie 
struggle fur power in England was in part 
a struggle to Impose n uniform worship on 
I jiglKlunqm The royalist cause was iden¬ 
tified with High Church Anglicanism, tint 
is, with an episcopalian church government 
,md a liturgy and rheology fundamentally 
Oith«dk> though not recognising the au¬ 
thority- of Rome* The parliamentary cause, 
at first supported hv mam moderate Lftw 
Church \ngl leans, also attracted a strung 
Puritan or Calvinist dement l ater, it came 

iini.fer the control of the Presbyterians nitd 

then of the evtrame Puritans* rhe Independ¬ 
ents or OnugrcgatiunalKts. 

The term "Puritanism 1 in seventtcnrlv 
ctmurv English history is a confusing one. 
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and miLHt retrain so ro thusc who demand 
sirfipli, dear-cur dtomrimi Fur it w-v* used 
as .1 iibnkvr term m cover u v ide variety of 
religious experience, from tint of moderate 
Anglican* to thqt nf the radical splinter 
■ects td The I n4‘ 1 ? and irtjnV Et^ core went 
buck to ZwingB and Galvin, to the repudia¬ 
tion of Catholic sacramental religion and the 
reject iuii. i hi imiviL jruj I III; ndbtnfiucni nf the 
church* Jt placed a positive emphibis on 
sermons, on simplicity jo church ^nt! out, 
and on ’‘purifying 1 * the tie !between the 
worshiper and hb Clod of Catholic "super- 
gritinfu ’ 1 and "corruption*."* 

77; v Reign &f l&tnes / 

{/ 603-1621) tn the trim- 

bird reign of 

James I we may dtfringuUh three major 
threads of rite struggle in which his urn was 
in go umlcr—money, foreign. police emu! 
religion. In nil three issuer, rhe Crown anti 
its Iippjsitinn eieh tried To Ijctfd the Nile erf 
cum ruin in mil development in it* own direc¬ 
tion, In raising iiishkt, Junes sought %o 
make the most of revenues which he did nut 
need roasfc Parliament m gram. I’arlLimcm 
sought to make the most of in* own control 
over the purse strings to biiisting on the 
principle that any new rev t-nue-rfiring had 
to he approved Uy Parliarncar. On the 
whole. James got along. though he levied 
aimtmtt u irhotit parliamencirY gram. One 
of these, an the unnewhn insignificant enm- 
mudin of imported dried currants, was re¬ 
fused in ;rn ittiportcj named Ikue, Etau-s 
case w as decided m favor of The < Imu ti bv 
the Conn of | xdicipier* and the decision 
a tine led much at ten lion because the judges 
held the King's powers hi generiJ to be 
absolute. Then a royal fcS bmievtilcrtce rr —a 
euphemism for s difect itupi isirion nn in 
individual—was redded bv a terrain St. 
John* and hh appeal was uiMJined bv the 
Chief Just ice. Sir Edvard £ uke. Janus then 
summitrih dUrm^cd Coke from office and 
therein, once again formed rhe attention of 


hb subjects <m hU bmd rise of the my a] 

prerogative, 

Foreign affairs had certainly been re¬ 
garded In rhe Fifdnrv** strict h a mattered 
royal prerogative 1 lie delicate problem nf 
marriage for rir/aticrh I. for instance, had 
indeed enticerned her Parliaments and the 
public, liur Parliament nude no attempt to 
dictate i mirriiige, mtd Etfeibcih uUi most 
cirtful nor io offend her subjects in her r»u n 
tentative ncgnrilrions Ou the other I sand, 
w hen James I nptnU MOighi a princess of 
luted Spain s a wife fur his son Charles, Hb 
aiili}ccts did more than grumble. The 
(■Vprrmums m 1421 made public petition 
against iht Spanish marriage* When lames 
rebuked them for what he considered 
meddling, the [ biu.se drew up the Great 
Protestation, the first of the gixat documents 
of the English Revolution* in which the) 
used whur they claimed were the bhwritr 
liberriin, franchise^ piivikwc** and jurisdic¬ 
tion* of Par I iamc nt to assert whnr wxs in 
fact ;i ti E-ti' cbim foi parliamentarv cuirtml 
of fiireion affairs* James responded by dis¬ 
solving Parliament and imprisoning four of 
its leadersL Tlic S}xmbh niatriage fell 
thrmiglubut the betrothal of Cdiarksm 1414 
to j French princo*, sSm* a Cathnlic, wa^ 
bsirdlv more iiopubr with the Knulhh 
people 

In rtliginn, the policy of l : h/ahcth I had 
been bn mil and moderate. Though she per- 
vccutcd bnfh extremes of Catholics and 
Ptirit&n^ she allowed mudi variety of actual 
practice u ithm the Angtican Church. James 
nearly summed up his religious police in the 
phrase, * N\i liisliop, nuking"—which meant 
that lie believed the enforcement of the 
bishops' monarchical jn>wer in religion wa* 
esMimisd to the tndimenanct of his own 
monarchical power. Jume* at uncc tightened 
up nn mmcMiiformU) He called a confer¬ 
ence ai Hampton (lotirt in 1604+ at which he 
presided in person and used the full force of 
his pedantic sdmlnnhip apinsr rhe Puritiius. 
Tlie conference dissolved with no real 
meeting of minds, and loyal policy cun- 
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firmed u> favor die High Church* ami-Furi- 
mn party. In spite uF J=imr>" failure to achieve 
meriting like teUgiom agreement among hb 
subjects, his reign h :i hndmark in the hi*- 
tnry o( Chrimtfttky among S ngjislwspcskmg 
peoples- In |AIL after seven years' labor, a 
vommirtec or forev-^ven ministers author¬ 
ised 4iv him achit's .cd the ( Liglbh translation 
tif the llilile that is still used among all the 
^tciuhding variety' <rf Protestant insets in the 
Knglidospcakmjr world- Tile King junta 
Version remains 4 masterpiece Hi/a- 
kilrui prose, perhaps the roost remarkable 
literary achievement a curnmiicee has ever 
made. 


The Troubles 

of Chitrles t Under 

Charles L all 

his father's difficulties came m a head very 
quick I v. I"upland had hevo maneuvered into 

war against Catholic Spain, always a popular 
kind of war among Englishmen of the time. 
Though English forces were small, any war 
costs money; Charles found Pirli^menr most 
tdUctam u■ grant him funds, even though 
the members hared Spain. Meanwhile. in 
spile of his French quccrt, Charles gut in¬ 
volved in a war against France. 1 his lie 
linanced in part by a forced loan from hb 
wealthier subjects* and by quartering his 
troops in private houses at the himsdidikfV 
expense. Consequently* Faribmcnr in 
passed the Petition of Right. In which some 
of ihc most ha sue rules of modern voshmui- 
thinil government arc first expheiriv hi: jst A. 
No tavatJnn wirhtuir the consent of Farlb- 
mem; no bilkiinu of soldier^ in private 
houses: lin martial taw in time of pence. n«> 
one to he imprisoned except im 4 qx*cilir 
charge and subject tn the protection or 
regular legal procedure. Note that al! tin 
principles scr forth in this Smart Magna 
Circs are limitations on rhe Crown- 
Gmrlcs, to get money m new oibsidhv 
from Parliament, concerned to the Petit■ ml 
of Right Rue he also collected dunes not 


authorized bv Far ha me nr. Pari ran icnr pro¬ 
tected bv resnhukuts. not only against Im 
unauthorised taxes but also against his l ltgh 
Church policy. The King now veered from 
conciliation hi firmness he dhsuLved Parlia¬ 
ment in 1629 and risen had Sir John 3 -hot* 
mover of the matrons, .md right other 
members arrested 1 lint die.! in prison in riu 
lower of I .ocidun, the ffc*r marty r on ihc 
parliamentary ride. 

Fur the nc\i deven years f162?M*HO)i 
Charles governed without a Parltomcar. He 
squeezed every peruiv he could get out of 
tile customary royal revenues, never quite 
hre,iking with precedent by imposing a 
wholly new ns. tmr stretching precedent 
hevoiid what his wpp.ments thought reason¬ 
able. Ship money illustrates how Charles 
worked. It had been levied by the Crown 
before, hut only on cmm\ zm\m fur naval 
expenditures in wartime: Charles now im¬ 
posed ship money on inland areas* and in 
peacetime. A very rich genriem.m named 
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John Hampden from inland Hu eking bam- 
skirt refund to pay it in \6$". he lust 1m 
case in enurr by a narrow margin, but he 
directed public attention to the new c a \pc- 
dient. 

In religions matters. Charles was under 
Hie vvTiiparh«dc guidance of i \tr\ High 
Church irchhLsln>p of Canterbury. William 

1.itid, who svstcanaMcylly enforced Anglican 

conformity and deprheJ even iimderait 
Puritans of their pulpits In civil matter*, 
Charles made use fit nn opportunist enn- 
sCTYattvt; Thomas Wentworth, Earl of 
Strafford, who had deserted the parlia¬ 
mentary side, 

Enuland was seething with repressed 
political mil religion* passions underneath 
rhe upward calm iif these years uf personal 
rule Ycl England certainly prosperous, 
at least a* prosperous is die had been trader 
Tudor rule* I lie total weight of the taxa- 
cion that ulTcndtd so many Englishmen was, 
as far as one can re 11 from the imperfect 
statistics of early modern rimes, |e<& than 

i 

on Hie Continent- The Englishmen w]in re- 
dq ,-lI the Cjnwn by taking arms agiinsi si 
were dearly not downtrodden, poverty- 
stricken people revolting from despair, but 
hopeful, self-assertive people [put to get the 
things they u jnred—power, wealth* rheir 
own form *ff religious worship, their own 
newly conceived rights* 

The Road to Civil War, 

163 S-I 642 The English 

revolution ac- 

tusiJy begin in Scotland If Charles l had 
nor had c» contend whh lut fellow Scots, lie 
could perhaps have weathered tus financial 
difficulties for a lung time, Hot in Scnrknd 
LfUid v attempt ro enforce Hie English High 
Church ntual and organization came up 
against the rhree-gcneratinns*nld Sects Pres- 
hvmnimwn tn I6JH, a Solemn League ami 
Covenant banded the Presby terians of the 
Scottish Kirk to resist Charles by force if 


need be, Charles marched north against the 
Seo^ bm concluded * tempo rising pacifica¬ 
tion in I6W. Even this mild campaign had 
been ron much for the treasury', and Charles, 
facing an empty treasury, called m English 
Parliament tu 1640. This Shim Parliament, 
firmly denying unv money tin e lI the piled- 
up grievances of nearly forty icars were 
settled was dissolved ar once. Then the 
Senrs went to war again* and Charles, de¬ 
feated in a skirmish. in mg lit them off by 
promising them /SJO a day until peace vm 
nude. Since he could nor raise /K50 a day, 
he had to call an or her Parliament, which l*e- 
c3tuc the famous Long Parthmem of the 
re volution, 

\ folding Hit unpaid Scots irmy as a club 
over Charles’ head, the Lung Parliament 
pur through .i great series >ff reforms that 
struck u the royal pow er, h abolished ship 
money and Other disputed taxes. Ir dis- 
Ilanded the unpopular royal administrative 
courts, like: the St .it Chamber tsee Chapter 
III, which had become symbols of Stuart 
absolutism. The Star Chamber* operating 
is n did w ithout the safeguards for the ac¬ 
cused afforded by corns non ku courts, had 
inosc certainly been used hv the Stuarts in 
ways contrary in English tradrriuns. Up m 
now , Parliament hid lN?tn called- anil dis¬ 
missed at the pleasure of the Croo n; the 
t riennial Vet of 1440 made obligatory the 
.trillmuiiunit of future Parlkmenis every 
ihrce years, even if rhe Crown did nor wish 
to do so, Parliament also attacked the 
royal favorites, whom diaries reluctantly 
iilianjntud. Archbishop Laud wo* removed, 
and Strafford, having been declared guilty 
of treason, was executed in May* 1441. 

Meanwhile* Strafford's unfeeling policy 
toward the Irish had borne fruit in a terrible 
rebellion that ranked in the massacre of 
thousands m Protestant* in non hern Ire¬ 
land Parliament, unwilling to mist Charles 
with an army to pm down Hi is reljvlbon. 
drew up in 1641 the Grand Remonstrance 
summarizing all its complaints, Charles now 
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made n final attempt to repeat ihc tactic 
dial h.ul worked in 1629- I .arty \n I64L he 
ordered The arrest of five of lib leading op¬ 
ponents in dir House tif Oiiniucifis includ¬ 
ing Hampden of the ship-money ease. The 
five took refuge in the privileged pnliricsil 
sanctuary of the i nv csf London, where the 
Ling could not reach them. Charles l left for 
the'norrh and in the summer of H4I rallied 
,m amiv at Nottingham; Parliament simph 
took over the central goverrunent- T he Civil 
War had begun, 

Signs were already evident during these 
nrsi veil pi nf political pie keying dial sfrong 
groups in t'ngland and in Parliament wanted 
something more than a return to the I Utlof 
balance between Crown and Parliament* and 
between religious oins*:r\'ati.vcs and religious 
radicals, In politics, the Nineteen Proposi¬ 
tions dm Parliament submitted to the King 
in June* 1642 , and that he of course re 
jeered* would have firmly established parlia¬ 
mentary ■lUpremacy and left Charles a rather 
weak “constitutional" monarch much Hke 
the present linglbh queen. In religion, the 
Root and Brunch Bilk introduced hi 
liue rioi enacted, would have radically re¬ 
formed the whole Church of t: ngkuub 
destroying the bishops and all that the 
Catholic traditions stood fur "tour and 
branch." The moderates in politics and re¬ 
ligion were plainly going ro have trouble 
defending their middle-of-the-road jwdkics 
among the esiremists of a nation split Uy 
civil war. 


77* Civil IIV, 

I642±Jif49 rngland split 

along lines 

partly territorial, prtly social and economic. 
The royalist strength h\ largely in the 
north iStid west* relatively less urban and less 
prosperous than oilier parts sod largely con¬ 
trolled by country gentlemen loyal to 
throne and altar. Parliamentary strength lay 

largely in the south and east* especially in 


the great eirv of London and in Last Anglia, 
where even the gentry were firm Puritan* 
(aec map mi p. 116). 1 he Scots were always 
in the offing- distrustful of an I nglish Parlia- 
silent but quite as distrustful of a king who 
bad sought to foist episcopacy on their Kirk, 
In the field, ihe struggle was ar first in¬ 
decisive- The loyalist^ or "cavdtorC re¬ 
cruited from gentlemen used to riding P had 
at first the import!nr advantage of superior 
cavalry. What swung che balance to the side 
of Pariiamcnr was the development under 
a Puritan qendeman named Oliver Crom¬ 
well 11JW-MS8) of a special force, re¬ 
cruited from ardent Purititts of the eastern 
c i nits rick ini gradually forged under strict 
discipline into the famous 'Ironsides/ At 
Mnmon Hour in 1644, Cromwell won a 
crucial battle. The parliamentary army, now 
reorganized mtu the "New Model Army, 
staffed by radicals in religion mil politics.* 
stfiiwl as ‘'Roundheads 11 (from their short- 
cropped hair) against the cavaliers. At the 
battle of Naseby in 1645. the New Model 
u is completely victorious over the King, 
ind f ;harles in desperation took refuge with 
the Scots armv* who runted him over to 
the I ngltsh Parliament in return for £400,- 
OflO hack pay. 

Now there arose a situation That was to 
be repeated, with variations for time and 
place, in the French Revtiluriem in 1792 and 
the Russian Revolution in 191 Ihe group 
nf moderates who had begun the revolution 
and who still controlled the Long Partia- 
iiiciiT were confronted by the much mure 
radical sjrmjp who controlled the New 
Model Aroi>. In religion, the mutk races* 
seeking to retain some ecclesiastical disci¬ 
pline and formality* were Pre%leridns or 
Low Church Anglican*; in politics* they 
were awvirituriomil monarchic. I he calli¬ 
es!*, who were opposed to disciplined 
churches, were Independents or Congrega- 
tinnalisti, and they already so distrusted 
Charles iliac ihcv w ere able ai ScasT to eoiv- 
reinphre that cxiraurdimry possibility^ an 


qa 
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England under .1 republican form >if gov¬ 
ernment, The Munition watt cam pi leaded liv 
the Scots firm tv Preshvtcrijti and htaiiLe 

^ r 

to the radical KunmihemL. whom rhc. re¬ 
garded as religious .marchisrs. 

The vests alter 1645 arc filled wiih dif- 
ficiitt ncgotiat juris, during which Churles 
stalled for rime ro gdn Scut* liclp. In 164$* 
Cromwell beat the invading and now royal* 
isr Scuts n PrCMnn. and hi* army seized the 
King. Parliament. with rhc minlmics %rHI 
in control. m*u refused m 4» whir The 
arm) wanted, to dethrone Charles. The 
Roundhead leaden v then ordered Cnlnriel 
Pride to l 1 -* elude h\ force from rhc Gam¬ 
mons mncry-sis Preshy terjati members. This 
the Cdond did in December, 164§, in true 
military fashion* with nn pretense of legal¬ 
ity. After ’"Pride's Purge" otjlv some sijttv 
radical* remained of the I note than five 
hundred member* originally composing die 
Long Parliament; they were known hence* 
forrh As the Hump Par liimenl ( tie Hump 
brought Orar(e> hi trial before a special 
high cotin of frujftw-urthv radicals, who 
condemned hun m death. On January 50. 
1649. Charles I was beheaded, 

Crmn^dt 

arid the hifi'rn tttfitw, 

1649-im England Wtt 

flow a repub¬ 
lic* under lhc government known is the 
Common wealth. Put the radical* did nm 
dare cal! a free election, which would ^|- 
mosSE certainty have gone against them. Prom 
the start, the Common wealth was in fact the 
dictatorship of n raihcal minor itv come to 
power through the tight organi 24 tion s«f 
the \ T cw Model Army, From the Mart, ton, 
Cromwell was the dmiiinaiiftg personality 
of the new government lie win, in a 
an unwilling dictator. In religion m earnest 
And sincere Independent* but nn ianiirie. a 
patriotic Englishman. strong-minded, stub- 
Wtn, but nn pathological luster after pnw cr. 
by no means unwilling to compromise,, he 


was nevertheless a prisoner of lira pnsktftft. 

Cromwell faced :i divided England. where 
i he majority were m dnubr royal Li at heart 
md certainly sick of rhc righting, the enn- 
nsicatinns, the tiull^s changes or the last 
decade, lie faced a hosrite Scat land and an 
even mote hostile Ireland, Use disorders in 
England. had encouraged the Catholic t rials 
ro rebel nnct more against rhe Protestant 
English ' garrison-' Finally* Cromwell faced 
a war with I [tiUtmd. brought on largely by 
the Navigation Vet of 16$ I. a typically user- 
cjpiriliNt nuwmre. By forbidding the impor¬ 
tation of goods into England arid the col¬ 
onies except m English ships or m ships of 
the country producing the imported goods, 
the Navigation Act deliberately struck at 
the Dutch carrying trade, 

Rv 16?4. Crum well had mastered these 
Iocs. He himself went m Ireland and sup¬ 
pressed rhc rebellion with Idoudilicd that b 
still nor forgotten, bi rhc so-called + "C-mni' 
uelliin Settlement,' 11 he dbposscssed native 
Irish bndholdcrs in favor of Protestants; he 
achieved order in Ireland, but not peace, 
diaries IL eldest son of the nurtvred 
tliarli^ L landed in Scotland, accepted the 
Covenant—that is. guaranteed rhc Pretby- 
iLrian faith a< the cNtaldished Scotridi kirk 
—and led a Scots ,irnn once more againM 
fhv I nglbh. Once more the Fnglish army 
proved unbeatable* and at rhe battle tif 
V\ f tiTce$tcr in September, 165 ! T the hope of 
the Sruarts went down for the time, ('harks 
rook refuge on the Continent* after ,i ro¬ 
mantic escape In disguise. Thu Dutch War 
was almost wholK a naviit one, and ended 
victoriously for the English in L6>L Crnm 
wdl ako waged aji j^gressivc war agdinsT 
Spain, from u himi the F.nglfah -icrfuircd the 
rich Caribliesri Migar island of Jamaica. Even 
in this rime of troubles, the Hrirish F.inpirc 
kept cm growing. 

Cromwdh how ever + could not mailer 
the Rump Pctrlbment, which brushed as.sdt 
his snggestinn.s for an increase of its mem- 
hcrahip and a reform ci»f it^ procedures. In 
April, 1651* he forced its cliNsrdurion by sp- 
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peering b Parliament with a body nf wil- 

dirr.w I n Uccunljcr* I AS J. (.‘mm well took 
the decisive step of selling himself up a* 
Lord ftmteertu til the Commonwealth of 
[\nglnnd. Scotland. and Ireland, with a writ¬ 
ten comstitutiim—tlie rnih one l tig land has 
ever hiui»knim n a* the Imtitiimrtt of Govi 
cmimTii. Lanier this ctjntrifiitfrui ui elected 
Parliament of 4r.u membefv u ns provided 
tor. Lc w;is in fact divert by Puritan yym- 
pathirers, for no niviiL&r dared vote, f vcit 
so. rhe Lord Protector had cvutitnni troubles 
with his Parliaments, and in yielded to 
pf^ijrc and accepted some modi Scat Eons 
to tils divtatorihip, Oliver Cromwell died 
in and wa,s succeeded as Lord Pro¬ 

tector bv his ->jcpii RLvlv.ml, Ihn Richard 
Cromwell \\ as i nonentity* :inil the army 
soon seized cnntmL Bx now somt army 
leaders s iu in the restoration of the Swam 
rhe best hope of putting an end to rhe 
chronic political turbulence, l's> Insure rhe 
Iciraliis nf the move, Genera! Monk, com- 
ttmndex of the Protectorate A forces in Scot- 
l.iml, summoned hack the Rump and read 
mitttd rile living number- cxc \tided by 
Pride's Purge. This piftMy tccomrituicd 
Long Parliament enacted the formiditles nf 
restQtfltinn* and in IfiGb < ’lidr!e> Siiijit c nnt 
hack from exile To feign as Charles II. 

The Rrvohitjmi 

in Revi&tJ} It is no doubt 

m1*lc*dmg to 
[Hit there \\ & l a Reign id l emir in tile 
1 ngliTili Rcvnhiiinm Much nf die hi mulshed 
was the respectable bloodshed nf formal 
battle between organized armies. not the 
revnhitinmm bloodshed of gdllfUuwJyndi- 
ing. and judicial murder* Still* Charles 1 w 
beheaded; Strafford, Land, and others dif¬ 
fered ihe death penalty; royal bis had their 
properties comiscttai Above &1L the Puri¬ 
tans at the height of their rule in rhe early 
I6F0N attempted to enforce im ttic w hole 
population the difficult, austere life of ihe 
Puritan ideal. ] his enforcement took the 


U miliar form nf “Mur hm*/' of prohibitions 
an heme-racing* gambling, cock-fighting, 
hear* hairing t dancing on the green, fancy 
dress, on a wltnle host of ordinnry phases of 
Aufy living. 

T'ttjs fcjigtbh Reign of Tenor and Virtue* 
coining too early for modern techniques of 
prop i can da and control over the masses* 
wjs in fact very different from die absolut¬ 
ism. say- of ihe communist minority in the 
Russian Revolution. Many an Anglican 
clergyman, though officially "plundered' — 
that is* deprived of hh living—kept up hR 
worship in private house*; many a cock 
fujlu went on in secluded spots* Neverthe¬ 
less.. the strict code was there* w itb earnest 
persons to enforce it, anti with implacable 
enemies to oppose it. The famous remark of 
the hittorufl Macaulay-—that the Puri tuns 
prohibited hcar-hairingr not because it gave 
pain to the bear, but because it gave pleas¬ 
ure to the spectator!—H □ sample of the 
deep hostility that still survives in England 
toward the reign of rhe Puritan ‘'Saints.” 
So too Is rhe popular doggerel of the rime: 

Tn Banbury tame L O profane one* 
Where I taw .i Pnritnncvone, 

I tanging nf his ett on Monday 
Tor killing of a mouse on Sunday * 

Mam Englishmen haw seemed rather 
ashamed nf their great revolution, prefer¬ 
ring to call ie the "Civil War nr tire "'t itrar 
Rebel I inn, ' and recalling instead a* their 
“GWimis Revolution*^ the decorous move¬ 
ment of [^k^ 1 ?. to which we shall come tn 
j moment Yet the events nf IfrKMtfSQ are 
of major important, not unlv in the EiLstnrv 
nf England, hut in the history <?f the ^ c>f 
1 lent fur ihe first rime the absolute mon¬ 
archy was firmly challenged, and a oinsti- 
Tutinnal and icpre.wntrntvc gnvenmirm was 
set up. based an a legislature backed by 
pnliticiilh ictive private ciTOcm, J hough 
rhe Srums were restured, no English king 
ever aaain could hope m rule without a 
Parliament or restore the Court nf Star 

* Rktmfil brjlh^ailc, fowmai l ^n 

item* vn+h h I- 
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Chamber or rake ihip mnn*v\ bcncvolencca, 

.1 n»i uEhci controversial raxes* Parliament 
thenceforward retained that critical weapon 
of limned monarchy* ultimate control ot the 
public purse b\ periodic grants of raxes. 
Moreover* minority groups bad gone 
much further* and in rheir extraordinary 
fermentations bad foreshadowed much mod¬ 
ern social thought and action. One such 
group* the Uvveiled though they never 
itrained power, won considerable yvmparhy 
from the rcviituriunarv army, I hey pur 
forward a program lure? carried by cmi- 
grants to the American colonic-. Hie Level- 
Icrv anticipated much c«f what we now call 
political democracy—universal siilf rage, reg¬ 
ular! V sum m uned Parliaments* progressive 
taxation* separation of Church and btacc. 
protection of the individual against arbi¬ 
trary arrest, and the like. There arc even 
hinr- of rile ’Socialistic" drive low ird eco¬ 
nomic equality . though in rhost days it was 
tied up dow-h with Biblical ideas. The 
nigger*. for example* were s small sect that 
preached the sharing of earthly goods in a 
kind of communism, They actually dug up 
public lands irt Surrey near Lund mi and be¬ 
gan planting vegetables. They were driven 
oil, but not before they had got their ideas 
Into circul.u ion. '1 he Fifth Monarch*. men, 
the Millennaridns, and a dozen other radical 
sects preached the Second Coming :md ihe 
achievement of some kind of utopia on 

earth. 

Still more important, there emerged from 
these English struggles. even more clearly 
than from the religious wars on the Con- 
r me in. the conception of religious t ok-ra¬ 
tion, I he Independents. while they were in 
opposition* stood firmly on the right of re¬ 
ligious groups co worship Cod as they 
wished. Though in their brief tenure of 
power they showed a willingness to perse¬ 
cute. they were never firmly enough in the 
saddle to make of England another Geneva 
or ItteUm, Moreover, many of the Puritans 
since nek believed that compulsion should 
not be escrcked to secure conformity. 


At least one of the Sects held to the idea 

and practice of religious toleration as a 

positive cond + The Quakers, ltd by George 

Fox { lAH-lMl } i were Pur ha ns of the Puri- 

UTb. Fhev themscUo cM.'hewcd all worldly 
+ L * 
show. finding even button* ostcnraoipua, rise 

names of days am! month* indecently pagan, 
the polite form "you in the singular a piece 
of social hypocrisy and legal oaths or 
oathtaking must impious. Hence they met 
for w orship not on the day of the pagan sun- 
god. 3*ut on First Day* they addressed any 
man us "thee" nr +i tbnu ,+ ; and they took so 
serious! v the basic Prntestani duct tine of 
the priesthood of the believer rhar they did 
entirely without a forma] ordained ministry* 
In the Religious Society of Friends, as they 
arc properly known, any worshiper who 
felt the spirit move might testify in whin 
in other seers would be .s senium. Hue 
( Quaker* felt too deeply the impossibility of 
forcing the inner light In any m.in, were too 
Mire that vu aversion is rise work of God 
atone, to Eiy to m&kt men Quakers They 
would abstain entirely from force, parties 
larty from that shocking kind of force we 
call war, and would go their own Christ inn 
way in peace* in the hope that in God's 
good time men would fredv come to God's 
nay* 

Still another -if mir basic freedom* owes 
much to this English experience. Freedom 
of speech was a fundamental tenet of the 
Puritam, [hough again at the height of their 
power they by no mean* lived up to it. The 
pamphlet literature of the early years of the 
great tun noil is :i lively manifestation nf 
free speech in practice And ir received a 
classic statement in the Atcypj^tiuw of the 
poet, John Mi Iron, who was the secretary of 
the C j in i eeh j n weal th. 

The- Restoration* 

1660-1688 The Restora¬ 

tion of \66fi 

kept Parliament essentially supreme, but at¬ 
tempted to undo stunt of the work of riw 
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Revolution. Episcopacy wfrs restored in 
England and Ireland, though nor as a state 
church lev Scotland. Against the ^dissent¬ 
ers," Proicarcints who would not accept 
dir (.hutch of England were then termed, 
the exalted Clarendon Qidc ref up nil 
Mins or civil liabilities and ructions For 
instance* bv the Five-Mile Act all Protes¬ 
tant ministers who refused to subscribe to 
Anglican orthodoxy wore forbidden to 
cumr vi ItUin five miles of any town where 
they had previously preached. Vet the dis- 
rerurrs continued to diskette without heroic 
offerings, in charactcrisricftlU Engtkli fash- 
too, the t est -Vet of lfl72* w Well prescind 
coown union according to the Church of 
England on ill officeholders, ItfCfl! -u well as 
mmunal, was simply got around in various 
wavs, though k was not actually repealed 
until IH2H. (Jnc way was ^occasional con¬ 
form ifv/* bv which a dissenter of not too 
$ trier conscience might worship as a Gm- 
grtgariunalkr, say, all year* bur might cnee 
or twice take Anglican communion. An¬ 
other, developed m the eighteenth century, 
tens to permit dissenters, u* hold office, and 
rhen pass annually a bill of indemnity legal¬ 
ising their illegal acts. Dissenters remained 
numerous, especially among the artisans and 
middle-class merchants* and as time went 
till they grew powerful so that the K 'non- 
contonuht conscience'’ was a major factor 
in English pul die life. 

The Restoration was also x revulsion 
against Puritan w ,\\ s, I he reign of tiharhs 
II (JAHMiiKf) is a period of moral loose¬ 
ner. of gay court life, of the Restoration 
drama with its indecent wit (the Puritans 
in power had closed the theaters), of the 
public pursuit of pleasure, at kavr among 
the upper cl^civ But the new Stuarts had 
not acquired political wisdom. Charles II 
di^-ipared von it of the fund of good w ill 
with which he starred by following a for¬ 
eign policy that seemed ro patriotic Eng¬ 
lishmen too subservient to the wicked 
French king I.mm XIV. The cynic is 
tempted to point our rhar, if Charles^ ab 
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lianec with Louis in lA^fl was move un- 
English. b did result in the rmul extinction; 
of any Dutch threat to English se4piwer. 
And it scaled .1 very important English ac- 
quRirimr, rhat of New Amsterdam, now 
New York, first taken m the AnglioDutch 
War of J 64 -M 647 . 

What really undid the later Stuarts and 
revealed their political ineptitude wo* the 
Carbolic problem. Giarlcs II had come un¬ 
de? Catholic influence through his French 
mother and very possibly rinlunccd the 
Roman religion before he died in 16HC 
Since he left no legitimate children, the 
crown passed to his brother, James II 1 
ItStiK), who u as already a declared Catholic, 
In the hope of enlisting the support erf the 
d^venter* for the n deration of tat holies, 
James It issued in 14fi7 a "Declaration of 
Indulgence," granting freedom "f worship 
10 a 11 dcmjminarions. Protestant dissentci* 
as well as Gu holies, m England and Scot¬ 
land. This was in The abstract an admirable 
step toward full religious liberty. 

Rut to the great majority ni 1 nglishiueii, 

C atholicism ■uiil recmctl wlvat it liad seemed 
in the time of Elizabeth L rite great menace 
rn the English nation. Actually. b\ the cud 
of the seventeenth century the lew remniii- 
mg Catholics in England were glad to Iw 
left in something like the status nf the dis¬ 
senters and were no real danger to a country 
ovcrwlwlmingly Protestant. But They were 
an imappeiscd majoritv in Ireland* and it 
u !■■ alu .w s pi.vsihk «■ stir Englishmen to 
an irrational pitch by an appeal to their 
fear and haired of Catholicism, 

Htc jH.lirical ^marina, moreover* was 
much like rim under Charles t, the Crown 
wanted vmc thing. Parliament warned an¬ 
other* Alilmugh James )! made no attempt 
to dissolve Parliament or to arrest members* 
hr simplv went over Parliament's Head by 
issuing decrees, like the "Declaration of In¬ 
dulgence” granting full rcligmus toleration* 
in accordance wtrh wtuir he called the 
"power of dispensation." Bark in his reign, 
he had made a piddling rebellion bv the 
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Duke of Ylorimnufh, i bastard of 
Charles (1, the excuse for two ominous 
policies. I'irsti Ins judges organised she 
th fa1oud\ ;ism/cs m which punished suspected 
rebel sympathizers with a seventy out of all 
proportion to the ex sent of the rebellio n. 
Second, he created a standing army of 
HMXhj men* pan of whom he stationed neat 
London in what appeared an anernpt to 
intimidate the capital. To enmetuporaries 
it looked as though Jftitics were pinning tn 
force both Cnihdiirram and divine-right 
inunarchv mi an unwilling Fjtgijmd 1 he 
result w as the "Glorious Revolution 7 

The Ghtkmi Revolution 

I688-I6S9 The actual 

te volution 

w as in fact a eMp d'etat enginected at first 
by a group of James* parliamentary oppo¬ 
nents w ho called themselves in cun- 

tnist to the 7who tended m support 
ac Icasr the more moderate measure:, of the¬ 
ta ter Stuart monarch^ The Whip were the 
direct heirs of the mode rices of die Long 
Parliament, and they represented an alliance 
u i rhr great lords and the prtttpcjw* Lon- 
i! t pit merchants. Janie* II married twice H\ 
hi', liisr marriage he had two daughter^ both 
Prn!esr;ini-^\hiry, wlm had umri'd \\ h- 
li.irn of Orange, the great Diirdi opponent 
i>J Louis XIV. and Anne, I hen in KSs a 
son was burn r<> James and his second w ife, 
who was ( .arholic* thus apparently iruikinp 
the passage of Tiic crown to a Catholic heir 
inevitable. The Wing leaders responded 
will* s ure.ir Mrcage of propaganda. irtclud- 
in.SE 3 "w hispering campaign-' P h was i u- 
mored thar the Queen had not even been 
pregnant, but that a new-burn bal k had 
been snuggled imn her chamber in a v. .lim¬ 
ing pun, so that there might la- a Catholic 
heir. 1 hen The Whigs md vnnt I+iric^ ul- 
iiotiared with William iff Orange, the son- 
in- taw of J.mfo William cmdd hardly turn 
down a proposition Thai vvmild give him the 
solid isserv of T r JlgMi pow er in jus struggle 


with Louis \l\ . He accepted the offer of 
fhe tjigU'ih Clown. w hi eh lit w is to share 
with fih w if*, the couple reigning as Wil¬ 
liam III I IftHM-1701 > and Marx 1.1 1 1»- 
S wH ) On November 5, IrtRR. William 
landed at lor Bay on the Devon coast with 
stjnie HXKW soldiers. \\ hen jimc^ heard the 
news* he tried to rally support, hut every- 
where the great In ids and even the normally 
constn irive cmiiury gentlemen were on the 
side of the Protestant hero, James Bed from 
London tu France in December, giv¬ 
ing William an almost hhnwllcv, viciory. 

F.arh in IParliament formally offered 
the crow n to William on terms that were 
soon enacted inm Jaw as the Bill of Rights. 
This famous document, dimming up the 
constirutianal practices the Parliament had 
been working fur since the Petition of Right 
in IrilH, i> in fact alnioj-t a sued nee foitn 
■it written const it urn ut It lays down the 
essential principles of pa ilia me miry suprem¬ 
acy—control of tile pnrM_\ prohibitum of 
dispensation power t*i fhe Crown, regular 
and frequem meeting nf Ptrllament- Three 
major steps were necessary after 16HV to 
convert the Brinsh Constitution into a par- 
liiintenbiry denmcr.KW in which the thrown 
has pure!} symbolic funetiom is the focus 
of patriotic loyalty, Flicse were, first, the 
eiHtLi mi Mfii.n nf oittunu direction in tht 
hands of a committee nf the Efttpihty tif it 
given Parliament, that is, the Cabinet headed 
b\ a Prime Minister, the work nf the eight¬ 
eenth Mini early nineteenth centuries, sec¬ 
ond. the cstiihlishmctit of universal wit!rage 
and payment of uitmhcrs of the Comnmo** 
the work Eif the nineteenth century. com¬ 
pleted ici the iu emietli. mJ third* rise abdH- 
tion of the powder of the Ilmisc of Lords to 
veto kgishumn passed hv the Cmumons. the 
Work fif the earh rwenrieth century Thus 
v\i,- can thin full denmeraerv w iv still a 
lr«ng \k off iii Lfi'iO William 111 and Mary 
certainly did nor think of thenwtlvev iis 
purely orn.mi total monatxhs* vviihoul 
power fiver policy, I bey were indeed red 
rulers. 
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Childless, rhcy were succeeded by Mary's 
\ Hunger sis re i Anne f 1702 -1 “141 Anne and 
her noiujitttv ■ ■ '■ J husband strove Itifd to 
leave an hvir im the throne* bui all then 
liunv l hi Lire if perhaps mwl> because of 
The inadequacies nf medical veiciice of the 
day% ucrc still-turn ot died in child htmd- 
1 lie exiled Catholic Stuart however, did 
] letter. The little hoy horn ro James II in 
IfiHS, and brought up :ir the court of Si. 
Uermuin near Farts* grew up m be known 
u* die "Old Pretemkr" Hut in 1701 Parlia¬ 
ment parsed the Act of Settlement^ which 

vcriled the crowm in default of heirs to 

Vrifle. the heir-ajjpaircni n« die sick William 
ML nnt un the Catholic pretender but on 
the Protest am Sophia of Hanover of her h- 
me. Hie line rn her went back to her grand- 
father. James 1. On Anne's death in I 14. 
the crown therefore passed to Sophia % son, 
Cienrge. first kiru: of the I toiisc of Hanover. 
It need liardh lit J our tli.it in so reg¬ 

ulating the succession Parliament had dearly 
t^ahlbhed the fact that it, and not the di¬ 
vinely ordained succession of the eldest mate 
in direct descent, mode rhe King of l : ngtantl 
Otic more act of Queen \nncs reign 
helped settle for good im old problem, I his 
Was the formal union of the kingdoms of 
r'n^Lmd and ScutLmd under the name of 
c iicat Britain in 1707 Scotbnil was to send 
rivteeti peers to the Lords ifld forty-five 

members to ihc < ominous of the Pariwmcni 
m" the l idled Kingdom. One flag* the L iiioti 
Jack* with tin ^upcrimpciiard erodes *pF St. 
tieorge for In gland and hi* Amlifsw for 


iV: The Century *j Genius 

In tin. seventeenth century the 
ru3tur.d, js well j v the pn[itica 1. 11egeisi<my 
of Fuiopc part’d From Italy 4fld Sjvnn ru 
rranee, l specialh in literature. the France 
of Racine* Mulicrc, Hoilcuu. Hmsnet and 
a lion i*t others set the imprint of a style 
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Scotland. was henceforth to be the national 
Hag of Great Britain, The union, most 
necessary ro insure the earning our of the 
Lhmverian succession in both kingdoms* 
met ia ifH some opposition m both. Hut 
«m the w hole it wenr through with surpris¬ 
ing ease, so grcsit was Prutcstftm fenr nf a 
|m,^h]e return of rhe Catholic Stimns. Vnd, 
in spite of ascensional sen rim l- nod outbreaks 
of Scottish niumnnlrmi even is late jv our 
own day, the union has worked very well. 
\\ nh the whole of I ngbind and the colonies 
open ru Scots fntrincssmcn. rhe nation famed 
bn its thrifty and canny citizens achieved 
a prosper!tv ir had never known before. 

Hie (Morions Revolution did not, how¬ 
ever. settle one other perennial problem— 
Ireland. I he ("it Indie Irish rose in support 
of the tailed Jamey It and were put down 
at the battle of the Boyne in I rtW, Wiltiiim 
then attempted to apply modemtinn in hi- 
dealings with IrebntL but rhe Protestant 
garrison there soon forced him m return 
n j the severe spirit ot Cromwellian policy. 
Vtrhmioh Catholic worship uas not acruithv 
iorbidJcfl H all sorts of galling restricr^im 
were imposed on tlsv Car!mlie Irish, includ¬ 
ing the prohibition of Catliolk schorib. 
Moreover, economic persecution adil:d 
tu the religious, as Irish trade came under 
stringent me ream Hist legulntinn. 1 his w ,is 
the Ireland whose misery inspired a great 
writer. Jonathan Swift, m innke his hitter 
^modest proposal" that rhe impoverished 
Irish subc their ecouumic pttqililerttil by sdl- 
uic their babies as articles of fomL 


an the West. Vci rhe men who ad sieved I he 
sbidfit^ elTccr of the .seventcenrh century on 
our culture were end} iniematsmial in on- 
gSn and outlouk. and were rather philos¬ 
opher* and scientists than men ot letters. 
When the twciirierh-ermury philosopher, 
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Alfred AVhirchcad, christened the 1 «W*5 
tht "ccnruis nf genius,” lie was thinking 
above all nr men like Galileo* l hrvey. New¬ 
ton. nnd Descartes 

Inductive Science T1 1C Rcitilis ’ 

sartCfi hid cer¬ 
tain Iv prepared rhv way for mm!cm science* 
Urst bv its successful attack ml file abstract 
iind deductive fare medieval philosophy, 
m d second by its emphasis on this world, 
iru die life of die arises (sec C hapter II). 
Rtir the scicntecutii century made the great 
advances tlmr established die natural sciences 
as part of our common heritage. The Eng¬ 
lishman FxwcIh Bacon i bore a 

major pin in die rise of modem science. 

1 hough he himself experimented in d mmhc* 
what random and improduccrvt faditoi* he 
the tireless proponent nf otic of thc 
t^entbls of scientific achievement—obser¬ 
vation of phenomena die patient accumula¬ 
tion of data. If you observe enough fact*, 
he seems to my* they will somehow make 
sense of thenwcho in & process called *'m- 
duct ion;’ which he contrasts with the me¬ 
dieval “deductmrT he wa^ anadring; 

There are and can he ml) nvo way> of 
searching into and di^overiup truth The one 
| deduction| riles front the senses ami |>anku- 
hi\ eh the limy general axiom*. and Emm these 
principle the truth of which it tike* fur ret¬ 
ried and sminmalde, proceeds tu judgment and 
tn the discovery of middle axioms. And tfik 
way is now in fashinfV THc other : Lnduemm] 
derives axiom* fmm the semes and particular*, 
rising bv a gradual md unhmken ascent, so 
thus it ardi L-v at the m m genera! axioms bs T 
of all Tlib is rht true way. hrir as yet untried,* 

Bmh deductinn md imlnetinn are iMfteniiiil 
in science, fine Bacon 1 * emphasis on i tuluc- 
thm u as a necessary corrective in his rime 
iiid helped to set modern science on Us wav. 

Progress along that way was fpeilttMcd 
bv the invention of new instruments, by the 
establishment of sc ic mi tic societies, and by 
the ads ante of mathematics. Roth the great 


figure* of the "century nf genius” and 
scores ue unknown or nif^ forgotten iiuli- 
vUIuafc emuributtd tti the new iimrumcm* 
that permitted more c\nci measurements 
and mure detailed observations, For instance, 
Dutch glass makers prubabh first pui two 
lenses together and discovered that they 
could thus obtain a g rat ter mag nifi cation. 

By I*t0. tbc Italian G&lIJtoi was using the 
new device in the fonts nf a telescope to 
observe the heavens, ami by about IfS-fM) 
tlit Dutchman Van Leeuwenhoek was -using 
it in the form of a microscope to dh- 
CO ver rin y creamres—prntnsu »a—hi the rfo 
unknown. Wuritirtg from a discovery made 
by Galileo, another Italian, Torricelli- in¬ 
vented the barometer. 

Two important urbanizations prompting 

scientific investigation were the Fnglish 
Royal Sue ecu for Improving Natural 
knowledge. founded in 166-. and the 
French /Icad&mt \it? Sciences * founded in 
1666, The one. hi characteristic English 
fashion, was a private undertaking; the 
other, sponsored by Gilbert fur the greater 
glurv of Louis XIA and the mercantilist^" 
state, was a government enterprise, Boih 
financed experiment* and both published 
scientific articles in their ^ house organs^ 
tlit Pkihrtpbirjl Trans**timt *tid the fatir- 
nat dtf Sfovens (savants). Scoffers some- 
times mucked their activities; Charles 1L 
fur example, roared with laughter at the 
m-Avs that the Ren al Society was weighing 
she air. But ultimately the scientific societies 
exerted a strung affirmative influence at 
least on rhr tmuniiumty of learned men. It 
would lie hard even today to improve on 
rise Royal Society's statement of purpose, 
m which u promised B *tu examine ill ^VY- 
tems- theories* principles, hypotheses, ele- 
men is, histories and experiments 1 ' and "to 
sjuestion and Canvas all opinions, adopt mg 
rtnr adhering to none, till by mature debait" 

mid dear arguments, chiefly such as arc 

deduced from legitimate experiments, the 
truth u] such cspetiiiscrirs be demonstrated 
invinribly/ 1 


Ujcuei. rbr GtfJi Intuurnicm. 
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Meanwhile mathematics took a gre^t 
leap forward* In ixhL Ste\im a Fleming, 
published The Decmtfh Teaching, \iiib 
Uabtard-af H«e fe /Vrf*tnn jiff 

Crf/iriiJjdtoJtt Steamy Men l*\ 

IVkote Numbers TZttfom fViinfow#* V got- 
c ration Eater Napier, .1 Scut; offered f hi' 
Warvelotfs Rale of Log#ritfnm <1616). 
which provided the principle of the slide 
rule and a wonderful short cur in the labo- 
riuu* processes oi" multiplying* dividing, and 
riling square mot. Next* the Frenchman 
Dexearm worked mu analytical geometry, 
which bring* geometry and algebra to¬ 
gether, as in the plotting of an algebraic 
equation on a graph. The mathematical 
achievements of the century culminated in 
1 he perfection of a method of dealing with 
variables and probabilities Pascal had made 
A beginning with hi* studies, of games 01 
chance, and Dutch insurance actuaries had 
devised tables u\ duwv the life expediency 
uf their client Then Newton and rhe Ger¬ 
man Leibniz, apparently quite independ¬ 
ently of one another* invented the calculus 
The detailed description tit" the new inven¬ 
tion must tie left to the expert hut its 
practical value is indicated by the fact that 
without the calculus, -md indeed without 
Lanesian (from Descartes) geometry. New - 
ton to Mild never have made iltc calcukdtwis 
supporting his rcviiluriirtnrv hypotheses in 
astronomy and physics* 

The Lnglishman Isaac Newton <1642- 
1727), building on rhe w ork of earlier astron¬ 
omers. especially Copernicus, Kepler, and 
Galileo, made the great theoretical general¬ 
ization that is now, of course in simplified 
form, part of evt-rv schoolboys picture of 
the astronomical universe- ThK is ihe law of 
grjvitatkut. l ire *iin, ihe planets, and their 
^.uclliie^ arc, according to this theory, held 
in fheir orbits hy the force of mutual «u- 
rraciinn. Newton stated the formula that 
this force is prnporticindl to the product of 
the mw of two bodies attracted one to 
rhe other, and inversely proportional to the 
square of rhe distance betw een (ten* 


I he law *if gravitation h 1 pan uf physics 
.is well as r«f astronomy. Physics too came 
of aye in the seventeenth ccnnin,, Jnd like 
astronnmv is capped by the stork of New¬ 
ton. Here too Galileo h at importance, 
though recent research has shu^ n that a 
devoted follower may have invented the 
story uf how U\ dropping halls of different 
weights front the Leaning Tower uf Pisa 
he disproved Aristotle * theory that objects 
fall with velocities proportional fn iheir 
w eight. Galileo's studies of projcCTiles. pen- 
duhiin-s and falling and roll my bodies 
helped to establish modern idea* of accel¬ 
eration. New ton, buildiny on Galileos 
work, formulated the three Classic Laws of 
Motion: 

1, That a body will continue in a state of 
Test, or of uniform timnnn in a straight hue. 
mini compelled to change in *uic bv some 
ft.tec hupessed upon it; 

2. That every change of morion r* prnpor- 
doml to the force that make, the change. 

Thar to every action there U Jway* no 
equal reaction. 

Meanwhile, the mechanical views of the 
physicists were invading die science uf life 
ietdf, biology. In tfiZS, Harvey, the physi¬ 
cian nf Charles I, published lits demountra- 
turn that the human heart is in fact a pump* 
and that the human blood is driven by the 
heart a bong a $vstcm of circulation. And in 
lrt70 the Italian BoieUi showed that rhe 
human .in ri is a lever, and lh.it the muscles 
do mechanical "work,” 

The hnpUcnnom 

of Snanific Fragrcss All these in¬ 

vestigation* in 

the various sciences tended to undermine 
the older Aristotelian concept nf something 
"perfect- 111 Instead uf perfect circles, Kcp- 
Icriap and Newtonian astronomy ported 
ellipses. Instead uf bodies moving in srnughr- 
fnrward bullion uf themselves, Newton’s 
law is of minion pictured bodies responding 
only to forces impressed upon them* All 
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these investigation^ in short, suggested i 
ncu major scientific gencfaHaaiiuci, a Isu 
nr uniformity that >«mplttkd .and cYptaincd, 
thut coordinated mam separate km > moi 
tme genera! taw summing up millions nf 
mmi-huttr* of investigation. Tt w new law 
vi as nut final and uruikcrable. amt would al¬ 
most ccrt&mLv be modified* given rime and 
further investigation, But still it would be j 
r*tntiv*i\ permanent rearing place, j pla¬ 
teau, Galileo jLnmtr made this it hie cement, 
,tnd a d*m:n other ma|iH' figures made ev 
scnnal cumrihiitiuriS to the big gLnetulizu- 
tinn. It was Newton, however, who drew 
everything together into lh«t grand me¬ 
chanical conception Thar has been called 
the M1 Kewtt ami an w orl d-11 lac hme “ 

The XewRSruan world-machine aiitL in- 
deed* the i\ Liule of the new science had 
yen important rheological .md phtlnsophi- 
dal implicatiutft Natural science* strictly 
speaking. d«c* not deal with the great pm|»- 
Itirn >n rheology and phi!uuiphj If diKs 
nor give men etfife, purposes. hut rather 
7nt r iiRf« iind ihe thenncs it provides arc bJ- 
ways explanations* not jwrr/rcaffoiiii Ycr, 
lustun catty speaking, the rise of modern 
science has lice 11 associated with d ^ cry dtri- 
niie w orld-vicw .mil system of vaJttC$ H for 
which the mmv is rjifc/ijf/.u//. [ hi- 
a wide [cm i lr U perhaps p^siiblc to he u 
the same rime a I'iUimulisl and a believer in 
a supernatural GikL Again, however, his¬ 
torically, the balance uf the influence or 
rati oti a I ism in the West h,i^ been to banish 
God entirety, or at any rate reduce him to 
a first {LauSC thut started this Newtonian 
wnHd-maehmc going, bur dews nor— indeed 
cannot-—interfere wirh its working* 

for the rational hit takes as fits model 
the i lent U integrated mat Sic matic.il universe 
that the scientists had worked nut. IJu w ill 
nor starr with the revealed truilw uf Oiris- 
fianity, j\ flic Schoolmen had done, bur 
will i|Ucsti(*n dl fiuniulitiuiH mini he h.iv 
wimethirrg ti> Mail with o dear md .t> 
certain as die arioim uf Mudhlean grom* 
cm - i lerc is how the most influential of 
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these phihCiphers, the Frenchman Des¬ 
cartes E i 5^-1 rv50|* begun u# pur himself 
straight: 

I nMfUgbl . * that l ■ aught to Tejcti a* 

.luvMirrjdir false ill opinion* which | mulil inu- 
uhsi: to he in rEie [east degree Open to dtiftfbt— 
my purpose being ro disc over w hyrticr. after 
m> doing* there might not remain, still sill¬ 
ing tor belief, fotitcrhing entirely indubitable. 

] ims. on the gmiiufl ch.ir our \cnscs sotnerim-es 
deceive us, 1 was prepared to propose char no 
CMSTsng thing such the wjnses make Us 
image i u> | it hr; and hfciiuw in respect 
even of the very sunpksr geuintt^icaj ijdo- 
ticms^ome itivri err in re^wmtng . - A there¬ 
fore n icetcd a% false t recogrt^mg myself to t)v 
tui |<s* ffilliblr- than othen i all the rtasonmjf^ l 
had ptcvjuutly accepted ,n deuionstntioEu; 
am!, finally, when t considered tbit .i11 the 
r hrm^hrs we have w hen aw^kr can come to ns 
in vlevp Srmitr uf the Latter hettm then true), I 
resolved tu fciitn (hflf d\ ihv rhinos which had 
enccrcxl mv mind were no more true than the 
dhwirm* of my dreams, thir l immedkivh be¬ 
came aware that while I w xs ihu^ dii|Hoed m 
think char sll was false, it w .u absolutely neces¬ 
sary that 1 w ho rhu 1 ' rlstnaglii should tve Mane- 
sUint; and naEing that this truth / 
forr / was sn snc;iJf-.isr and so tiswired that 
th^ vupjt-tiirioiu uf the sceptics, to whatever 
wtrmic tiicy ULisrhi <11 In cjrrit:d. couhJ not 
avail tp shake it, I c^includ^l tfuit I unpht 
withour scruple accept n lining the nm 
principle r.f iln- phih^tiphv 1 wjlv Keking-.* 

I'rum iliis start, Dctcattc* arrived finally Jt 
God—but: a Ciml who in his in.iihcmatiL'al 
urdurlinew, in his remoteness from thi%cun- 
Fusing world, must seem ttuisi unreal tu any 
l>dicrcr in a personal God, 

Snuntisi Lind r.itLoimlsM helped greatly to 
csriihlish in the mind* of educated men 
rhrnughput rhe West two cdrnplenicmary 
concepts [hat were ro utse the Kttlitihtcn- 
ment of the eighteenth eentey a pjittcrn 
of action tnward sficitt! th.mgt* ■« pattern 
still of driving forex in our world, 
were first, the unneept of g leguLir <fc natu- 
riil'’ order imderlying the »ppircnc incgu- 
la riis titui confusion of the universe -! % it 

* Dm'-mif if fin Pt. TV* in Der 

FbUtutiphitM \l r ritin%t, N K SiuitlL ed. (London, 
mi*> 140-14 L 
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tpptiiN ti» urn reflecting man in Ins dail y 
experience„ and SeconJ, the concept nf 3 
human faculty, best colled reason/' buried 
jjid obscured in nine men by dwiir faulty 
traditional upbringing* but capable "f being 
brought into effective play by j good—^hat 
k, rational—npbftaging. B«rh these cmv 
cepts can be found in some form in out 
western tradition at least as I fit back a* the 
Greeks, What gives them novelty and force 
ii the end of the seventeenth century is 
their heini! welded htto the due trine of 
progma—rhe belief that ail human tieinga 
can attain here i*n eatlh a tu- of happi¬ 
ness. of perfection* hitherto in the Wtst 
thought to he possible only fur t hrisrians 
in a state of grace, anil for them only in a 
Leuven after death. 

Two lircrarv movements nf the end of the 
seventeenth century arc neatly symptomatic 
of the coming Tnliylitenmcnr-—the quarrel 
of the ^ancients" and the ''moderns in 
FtflftCfe, the M h:ittk nf the hooks in t'-ng- 
Lmd: In l>nrb these literary disputes the 
issue vl'js fmidafpcntflly the siime. Can any 
'‘modem** write nr paint nr do anything 
better than the G recks and Romans- Or, 
in terms nf our own day. can we progress 
beyond those iiiimts of old. bcyofld their 
( iolden Age^ It b significant that most Am¬ 
ericans todav would unhesitatingly answer 
lint ttt htVf progressed (nr beyond the -m- 
ciemv And it is significant nf the turn the 
eighteenth century whs to rake that the 
educated public of the day generally con¬ 
sidered die “modern/' to haw won I his 
battle nf the books* 

The Classical spirit Art and let¬ 

ters 3Pi Well US 

science and philosophy had a part in siting 
the pattern of the Enlightenment. I he ch.tr- 
actcristie style of the seventeenth century, 
which flowered in the Frame of I .on is X1A 
is often known .iv Fesprit classitjut- l he 
classical spirit leans toward measure, toward 
disc spline, toward conformity with "ihosc 


rules of old discover'd, not dev i/ d, toward 
a dignified eloquence, toward an aristocratic 
refinement and avoidance of the undignified 
that could forbid so vulgar an object a* 4 
hand kerchief to the Heroine in tcai>—rhat 
cnilid in fact rather dislike even the tear.. 
There seems-something paradoxical in main¬ 
taining that devotees ui rhe class teal tradi¬ 
tion could have aided in setting up attitudes 
that undermined the veneration paid risosc 
claries nt classic^ the Greeks ami Runutis, 
l lie paradox is heightened by the fact that 
the writers and artists rrf the Age of lain is 
XIV were generally pillars nf the established 
order, supporters of authority and tradition. 

The paradox, however. diminishes when 
yum realize that the best writers of the age 
found jn their classical models not a con¬ 
tinuation of existing standards but a better, 
simpler sei of standards Hut the eighteenth 
century could Liter easily express in term* 
of nature and reason. Hciikau 
the chief literary' critic of the day , who -mo 
the rules for writing poetry r , issued Hie pr*>- 
nmmceinent, * fc Quc toujours le twin sens 
saccordr avee le rhyme' [Always have 
good sense agree with the rhyme J. 1 he 
great French draniattot. tn particular. were 
trying to find in the infinite variety of men 
and manners something universal, ■onuv- 
dunu typical of all men and all rimes 
Vlnticre’u«2-lft7l!) makes the main dur- 
acters of his satirical comedies not onh in 
Jividuak but also social types—the miser 
in L'Av^re. i he hypocrite in Tartu fir. the 
iMiasiful and ignorant new ly rids man 
in Le Rmtrgtoti Gentithmmftc. Corneille 

i ] rtf itf- \ 4 * an d R ad nt 11 16W \ f oh 

low etl rise clerical canons of tragedy They 
runk subjects from mythology and wrote in 
the rhymed couplets'nf Alexandrine verse. 
In observe the rigid rules governing rime, 
place, a n i\ action—t he 1 'imit its* dc riv cd 
from Aristotle's Fwtirs ^they pruned (he 
dramatic action of irrelevance and restricted 

ii to one place and a time-span nf twenty- 
fipur hours- Hut within this rigid form Cor¬ 
neille and Racine created moving portraits 
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of humtn. beings seeking exalted ideals nf 
honor ur crushed by overwhelming emo- 
tioiuL 1 he French cnigedi^ of the seven - 
tee nth century mac be ranked nest to the 
Greek tragedies of antiquity* not so much 
because of their classical form. but rather 
Ijcciluc nf their psychological insight and 
emotional power. 

Even in its broadest seme, the term 
''dasskat spirit' does not do lusticc to the 
full range of scvtnreenrh-ccntury literature. 

1.a Rochefoucauld M6IJ-I4S0) mastered an 
vpigraiumaric prose of classic -simplicity but 
used U l or devastating l v e\ me:d maxims far 
removed from the lofty ethical decencies of 
the classic*; 

Wr all have enough strength to b cat The 
misfortune-. of uihcri. We generally give 

praise onb in order to gam it for ourschesL 

, Virruc ifi wn man h often the revolt erf 
Lmc of rqjutAdoft uul ea*e. - - Wc fltoav* 
find something not displeasing in the misfor¬ 
tunes uf 'Hir greatest friends * 

With the sewn tee nth century the busi* 
ness of printing, m distinguished from the 
art of printing, began to take on some of 
the attributes of bigness- The number of 
people who could read increased all through 
ihc West, though mo&i strikingly in mirth 
western Europe. From now on, there is a 
primed litemture in all the main language 
of the Wed; and 4 full hi&tory of ideas in 
the \\ csr wmild not neglect any of them. 
Yei seen in broad outline, German litera¬ 
ture, though in bulk sufficient to occupy 
plenty of modern scholars, had nor attained 
greatness or wide influence, and Spanish 
and Italian literature had passed their Ren- 
aivs.inec peaks. Hie seventeenth was, ,is u c 
have seen, the great century of French lit¬ 
erary dowering. V- yet. English remained .i 
tongue peripheral to Fumpean culture, and 
English lircffitunc^-cvefi Shakespeare, and 
nuoi certainly the Milton of fWadhr f.mi 
—was tint generally known abroad. Eng¬ 
land by her political example, by her great 

+ The Mdximf o( f j RttchtfaucmiiJ, F. G. Stc- 
vcm, trait*. Lmdori, iumjj, 9. 17 t P 


eonirihurions to natural science, and at tile 
end of the century' by her political and phi¬ 
losophical writers, I .ockc above ,d! P had in¬ 
deed entered fully into the current of the 
Common culture oE the W ett. Hut the most 
important wort of the two gre.it English 
scientist* Newton and Harvey, as well as 
the most important theorizing of Francis 
Hacnn, wav first published in Latin. 

Vet Tip all of u* to whom English is a 
moThcr-ton^uc the seventeenth century pro¬ 
duced otic of rhe great classic*. Milton. We 
have already noted his famous defense of 
freedom of the press, the Art@pag?tk*> 
Paradise L&$i is the nnlv epic written m 
English in the: grand style ihac still finds 
readers—ami k dtsc* find them, not all of 
them compelled by ihc formalities uf higher 
education. Milton must be tagged 4 Chris¬ 
tian humanist; both terms are important. 
His classical erudition is to a twentieth- 
century American staggering* and he needs 
copious footnoting. Fie was m active 
worker on the Puritan side in the Circar 
Revolution, and ha* left many Incidental 
prove writing*, all uf which seem non in 
style extremely difficult. 

For Tn the historian of culture the major 
fact of English \x riling in the wvcntcemh 
cenrun is not Milton, classic though he is, 
nor the brilliant, winy , and indecent corn- 
ediev of rhe Rcstornpn stage, bur the sim¬ 
plification, 1 lie clarification* rhe modern!/.a- 
turn of English prose style that was achieved 
in the hist half of the ccnturv. \t rhe level 
uf high formal culture, and perhaps above 
all under the ifilluence uf the poet Pryden 
U6M-l?uO) p English l nr gin t«> mode! itself 
on French on its ttraight forward word- 
order, uti its comparative brevity, and mi 
iTv pnlisli, neatness, .ind dark). Hut also at 
a level addressed tn the common man, and 
exemplified in The plow of John RunyM 
llfUJMAHti) of The Piigrmfj Progress and 
later, in that of Daniel Defoe {c-1Afifbl7.fl) 
of RofAnsun Crusoe r English began to sim¬ 
plify ilsclf. Even a modem American can 
read j niece of English prose picked at 
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random from writings of 1700 and not ltd 
lie is rcadinii something strange; this would 
hardly U- true of j random choice from j 
mere fifty veura earlier, w hich would wetn 
almost another language, 

77jef The term 

■ 1 cl assioa I 

spirit"' liardlv expresses the full achievement 
of sc v emec lit h-ectitu rv art. The France of 
Louis XIV did iiuked product neoclassical 
nnmumcEUs like the balanced and ciihjmncd 
attriar of S^crs^i3S& or of the w ings uf the 
Louvre in Paris, Bur the intmor of \ fr- 
saiMcs has acres of ceiling painted with 
smirkintj cherubs. This lavish embellishment 
h one aspect of Baroque, rbe foremost ir- 
dkk stvie of the century. 

Baroque added a profusion nf derail and 
tantamc and theatrical effects to the basic 
geometrical patients nf Renaissance design. 
Sir Christopher Wren lived a moderate 
Baroque style* still ^isncuhar under classi¬ 
cal resrminDs for St. Paul's Cathedral in 
London. the only major church building 
ever designed and completed hy a single 
architect The dramatic qualities of Baroque 
are evident at Rome in the vast open spacer 
and evc-catching colonnades of Sr. Peters 
hquarc, and ut Versailles tn the Hall 
Mirrors, the rnajesric Staircase ot die \m- 
hELvxadnn, and the elaborate gardens, la- 
and fountains. Baroque at bv most 
fantastic produced the hiidacbiftt^ the twist¬ 
ing bronze canopy rising to a height ot eight 
stories above fhc altar of Sc. Peters. I hough 
not Gothic in origin* the Baroque style yet 
achieved ;i kind of translation of Gothic dec¬ 
orative richness into classical terms. Some of 
its most interesting monuments are Mexi¬ 
can churches. 

In painting. Hie (site sisccccnth-cenrury 
master, Et Greco, had achieved a thoroughly 
Baroque effect in his distorted and mys¬ 
tical canvases ! sec Chapter IV). Vcbstpiev 
(| S99-J660). the outstanding Spanish 
painter of the seventeenth century* how- 
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ever, followed the secular and realistic 
aspects or rhe Renaissance tradition. A court 
painter, he did fortv portraits of rhe i labs- 
burs; icing* Philip IV. and in sonic of his 
best work he produced wimr one critic has 
called “optical/ 1 as *jppovcd to ^photo¬ 
graphic*' realism, Velasquez depicts what 
the eye sees at a gUmci\ rather than what 
is actually there. 

f n the Low Countries* the chief centers of 
northern European painting, artists planted 
themselves thoroughly in the workaday 
w orld of business, farming, caverns, and even 
almshouses, The Fleming Rubens { .I5 ? r- 
1A40) not only received commissions from 
French and English my airy but also made a 
fortune from his jjt and established a studio 
with two hundred sTudenrs, a veritable 
factors of painting. The rosy* fleshy nudes 
for which Rubens is famous have the exu¬ 
berance of Baroque* and he himself worked 
un the grand scale, contributing, it has been 
estimated, ist feast hi part to mote than two 
thousand pictures. Most of the Flemish and 
I hitch masters of the seventeenth century* 
however* stem rather apart from Baroque 
theatricality and still further apart from the 
“classical spirit/' They were quite willing 
to pains handkerchiefs and even less digni¬ 
fied objects, and by Their quiet realism 
ilicv made the commonplace uncommonly 
lovely. In the hands of the greatest Dutch 
painter* Rembrandt (1609*16^9), the com¬ 
monplace—the municipal Night Watch, the 
Syndics of the Cloth Hall even the Attar- 
«miy 1 essun of Dr. T u]p—receiver a tran- 
Ncendenral glow that already deserves to be 
called "romantic/ 1 

In music, the term Baroque conveys much 
of the accomplishment of the seventeenth 
century. Here Italy took The lead, following 
in the paths laid out by the musicians of the 
Renaissance (see Chapter ID. In Rome. 
Frescohaldt released the dra¬ 

matic pcttmtblMcs of that most Baroque 
initrunlent, the organ* and attracted thou- 
sandy to his recitals ar St, Peter's- In \ cnicc, 
Monteverdi <t54T-IM)), contending that 





1 hi Sr. P^/rrV, ftortjf. 
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"speech should be the nwer of music, nm 
it- unr-mi/ 1 lacked his contention in prac- 
nee hv writing the first import am operas 
this Baruijue compound of mime .md the 
rhtatcr gained immediate popularity. Ven¬ 
ice scum |m d no fewer rhan si vice 11 opera 
houses, which were already escatdkhmg rhe 
tradition of slighting the chorus and orches¬ 
tra to pv for the " stars.’ The star wsreifi 

lead led tt< height at Naples the operatic 


m 

capital of the later 1600 's. There conserve- 
Tories tforgifialk institutions for conserving 
orphans} .stressed voice training* composes 
provided operatic vehicles that were Wuk 
more than [mist collections nf arias; and the 
crowning touch of unreal^ canto sv ath the 
Neapolitan dufam ol having rhr male 
roSts sung by women and the female by 
tJJirjti — i[\at is, eunuchs, permanent Imv 
mpr-auns. 











Sc v t mecnth-ccntury opera at it* best rose 
Above ilie levd >aT Miked artificialiti 1 , Pur¬ 
cell ■ Iti$tt-Jri 05 )t rhe urganUr of West¬ 
minster Abbes and virtually the only sig- 
nificanr native cnmpsihcr of opera in Eng¬ 
lish musical history, produced a master¬ 
piece for the unpromising occasion of 
graduation at a gim school. This was tlie 
beautiful and moving Dido and Aeneas- In 
France. Louis XIV realized the potemialkv 
uf opera for enhancing the resplendence 
iit the Sun King, and Fmm Itah imported 
I-tiEK {h musiciim, dancer* spec¬ 
ulator* m& politician exiraordkwry* ufm 
vied \s irh Moiicre fur The post of “cultural 
director ‘ at conn. Lully's operatic exercises 
on niy rh illogical ihemes are fnr the most 
parr now forgotten, hut the ovenufes and 
dances that he wrote fnr them live rm as a 
prelude to the great eighteenth-emmry 
achievement in instrumental music. 

Seven i can th-Cent ury 
Culture in Revitm The "century 

df genius / 1 

then* produced a rich anil complex culture, 
at once scientific, classical, Bamtjuc, and 
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much dsc besides. It is the comp 3 e.\n\ that 
must now he underscored utter mure. In 
religion, fur example, ihe seventeenth cen- 
ttin was not ’■imply a preparation fur the 
to It ration and the diluted “natural religion 11 
of the cightetnrh-cencurv \gc of Prose and 
Reason. Against the practical t«deration re¬ 
sulting in ['nghnd from rhe Gloriims Revo¬ 
lution must be set the savage persecution? 
>cil] prevailing in Ireland and Louis XtV's 
revocabun of the Edict of Nantes- kcniem- 
her, UHt w the variety uf religious sects that 
fhi unshed in rtvidurionary England* the 
heaven formers, fhe Quakers, whose other¬ 
worldly beliefs were 10 prove so dhenn- 
v ert iny 1 v compatible wiih material success 
in this world, the Independents* anti all rhe 
others. In France* along with a crmvenrinnal 
Galilean like Bosm rhere flourished the 
Quicosts and the Jansenists, groups who 
went well beyond orthodoxv into mystical 

i m w 

beliefs that conformist* were already damn¬ 
ing' with cane of the Failightenmcnt's favor- 
i r t w * nth 41 f repn wild 1 — “null 1 isi mm 1 i / 1 In 
Germany* flic spiritual descendant* of the 
Anabaptist* were laying the foundation uf 
that evangelical appeal u\ human cmdfiuris 
w hich in the very' midst of the Age r>f Prose 
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md Reason wa* to flourish in Cicrrniin Pie¬ 
tism and English .Vkrhndtsni t and which, 
through iJUTOgrutitm, was in ploy so forge 
□ pare in rhe early religious history of mt 
nun country* 

The contrasts presented by the seven¬ 
teenth century, this fecund "century of 
grniuC come mu in one of its great 
men, the French man Pascal (162J-L6A2)* 
\> mathematician and physicist, Pascal has 
an important place in the history of science. 
Iks harrimeiric experiment, carried out by 
l J c rier, measuring the height tif 1 column of 
mercury' at the foot and again at the summit 
of Mr. Puv-de-Ddme, in w hich lie showed 
that the height of the mcreurv varied with 
the pressure of the air gave (he final blow 
tn 1 the old notion ihat '"nature abhors a 
vacuum." for. os Pascal put it T she ought ro 
abhor the vacuum as much at the foot *5 
die summ it fit i mountain. But fiscal was 
also a profoundly religious man, troubled in 
an a^e when men seemed in the name of 
reason to be deserting religion, As a Jansen- 
ist, lie 11 rote an ardent tract against what he 
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fcli in lie rhe easy mounts of I he Jesuits, .mil 
Fie left behind a great tinftriLvhcd w ork on 
religion which we know as rhe Path's 
1 thoughts}, I k-re he could u rim 

Man is hue a being filled with error This 
error a* natural, anil, without grace* ineff.iey 
able. Nothing shnws him the truth; ever}' 
slung deceives him. These wu principle of 
truth, reason and die senses* besides Ueknig 
sincerity, reciprocally deceive cadi other, The 
semes deceive reason by fake ^ppeannciy. 
and just jv rhev cheat reason they arc cheated 
by her in lum: she has her revenue. Passions 
of rht soul trouble the senses and give Them 
false iniprcssiotiii. They enuilowdy lit ami de¬ 
ceive each other,' 

These ate hardly the words of a rationalist; 
Not i^ one of bis hc&t-feuowti aphorisms: 
"Cleopatra^ nose: if it had been shorter, 
the whole face of tlie earth \x uuld have been 
changed. 1 ' The "century of genius 1 ' was nn 
mere prelude 14 ■ flit EnLightcnrueTiL hut un 
age in which mtn were "voyaging on 
strange seas of Thought-" 

* Pascal, Thongbft? Letters, mt Opmadw, 
O. W« Wrighr, ream Ik.^uu, mi) f JV 2 , 
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CBiksoin: 3 lentil, IVt2: Two ujhkhI Lfencraf ten- 
imnur ht^irio- 

C Petrie* Earlier Dtpitrwatic Hiitory, nv2-i~n 
£N.V.. Mjcmlllin, \ uwful nmmd nu in- 

tcrn.it iLnu I affairs. 

\. V igt. tI Hit wry a t \ tihrarii m * \ \ N^rm n, 

UiiTj. 3' .M. I .jrk. clL Maker* vf Modern Strategy 
itVinceton PnneeiOn Vm* Pri-sv, Wli; J. \\ C 
piillcf. Military Hfrtury uf the ll’ilffru iP^rfd 
« X V ; Punk & MVgrualK lvJ-4-NffI hreegenerji 
lnpiikt 1 mi rullitaiy hittnry containing useftil tiu- 
rerial on sevettrttrrrli-COTilry dcvtfo|HfUEitL: 

\ I VlaFtJti, t he Inflttencf e| %=-4 Pow^t <nt 

Hu titty ^ lAtk)-i2Si 1 Fltsiton. l,itt]E, BfOWlL l^^O. 1 . 
\ hum celebrated 1»mA, I#ut m* 1 Linger a icrs re- 
liabk guide to tfic sublet. 
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1- Barker, 1'kr Driflopmevi of Public Servita 
m IVtutrn Ewopt, V\ Word f un , 

Press. Attempt i I" trnt Art jmpormiir tuple 

llt WaLK TIK:llk' Ilfl^lilitCi!. 

Spetkd Smdtetz Ftmot 

L. mo K^nkc. ( tvil iOjrr attJ IfiTfwftffcy m 
FrjTiLV <VA J Juju: r, Ikf* I ‘hb great old thvdc 
eontiiutLn id \k wanli reading ft t ihi’ ftvumeenih 
century 

Ar Guv rani, Tta tifr jjjJ of mi Urd. 

new at «NA. Hraxriirr h FtHiaiis flif Uht 

iingle v i i | Hi tit* in English tin the Age of Luub XIV . 
mr:«*i suggestive, and ck*s full metier to the cul¬ 
tural *i*k- 

C V lYcJgtvi-Hthl, Pf/p^-c/wsi iinJ the FrmA' 
Monarchy N.Y. Al-itmiilE j ix, IVfOl, Mm! W P 
Ashley, Loitit XIV utrf iJS (In-ameif v* Fraud 
■ N A.. Macmillan, 19*? ■ Twu good brici wcount* 
in I]ic 1"e-Jinfi Vunroll 1 hstoA Library 1 -' 

I. H Packard, f^ r <?f Lcmr A7I" VY, 

Hotl, }Qlu. \ Berlahire Studs > Wry ditin oid 
iwy good 

\V P II Lcuii. 7*tv SfltndiJ Ctmttry \ V 
Stuane. Ivt4 , A wetl-wlhtrn dLViiiiiif wills em- 
ph^si-^ m\ French Witty. 

X F. Ktng* WrniV aitd m the fiov- 

trmirm nf Taiiit SH lliltTm.-re Judin* Hopkins 

Umv. Vnrte* IWPj. A significant monograph. 

P. R Dtftilift. Tbff Fronde (Cambridge: Harvard 
Unn Pr^v. )9H Interesting Tint -»nh for ilit 
topic dealt wjsR byr fur flu, sheiis *3ul the ^Killed 
ihKilur? MKgurehy in l nmet was really urn *o 
alnoltiir. 

< . W. ftik. (Albert *i fid -i Century uf FrettH* 
Man \mwiwt N Y. ('jiJitnibu Vnle Pres*. ltf.19'. 
A tulldt deluded sandy 

Special SitiJitv EitgUnd 

i vdh Ranke, I Hhu*ty En%Und> ft v^ti 
1 1 Mi«f d Ourendiitv Anuthrf dsuk at- 

enunf Ry the grot Genian histoHirt, 

S, R Gardiner, I tutor j * f iwJ. 
sii virU.j //pfr^cy ihr tiftm Crp0 

/W^ 4 f. iil> : arid Hiri[jr.i <?} . .i/pt> 

nrd f p ffrJri.'ltiftff£, N \ ■ t uri^nians. 

Green, A really liutuu' ^vurk **i dv- 

iailed In^nry 

4* I ?jvk--. /■'.irk .Snx.ntr and 

(J. N Qirk* /7-' Las ft &tUA*H T 1&&1714, ivl-w 
eiH. f t le|nr. I C.l .Lrrn don. «w Tlitse IH rj miumes 
in tht "OiCurd Hkuir) vi J'ngtantL” puink i 
briefer whcilnfly account. 

CL II. Finli, Otmr CrwmifrU anJ the Hide <*} 

the Pifrium ifl England 5\A Puttmihs iwflj 
Ofitn ciHistidflfcd if pc Ihsj of the very many Uiok^ 
im Cfntnwdl. 

i \ \\ riiir Kirni'* Rrjre, 1617-lMJ 

(N.Y \lfiriiiLlldii, I^SSli The Sint vnlumt of a 


aiutled «udy of the Groi Retwllkm by the 

t-i nriTi; in [Kirarv epcewlwr 

G Davii=K I'tv Cfcwtr* W v - 

/ i Sin \ lari cm, CLilil.. H iLratingUni l.ilmrv, 

1V5-F>, An aiithuntaiivL- m'u«tJgTapfTi onoipteting thr 
umrk nf Ganiirter and FinU- 

Bryant, Krill' Charls* if N V l.oiigmaji^ 
Hrccn, mi An inuhu^hy account 

I , < I iuipi fiirtii'i II i NA • uTnilJ.in. l^h: 

K Inkitcril treiiinenc uf * highly conLriwetmJ 
llpsxe. 

Li \X. rrevdyan, The Engltih 1*#$ 

j’rttu 1 1 -xiuIemi femtifrvHitih# 19th I ke Hnntfi I'm- 
rsftiiy l,ibr*n ) A very- %*xh I ^idj by a finNirian 
w ho ha* written several fdalHiin Wftrkl ini llie S(UMT 
f kid 

I>. t.™ Kcir, VQmtimtwtLd Hittery a| Ifud- 

erpa Bntjht. 4ltl tit 1 Lniidmi^ UlaL-k, 

PKiR. A g%Knl intfodiicritm 

J ft l amier, Krjjffiii z h m t?tmitmfanai f rmflicts 
tJ:s Seventeenth (entity 1 Cilialmdge, LllgUmS: 
tiEiibriit^ Unit. Presv, L H *«Hr A full and scholarly 
account, 

« Hricituu, The Atteivm* oi Ht\ ttltmo% re' - eil. 

• \.V Krm|if l B J5 \ Vintage Book . (kncralLra- 
tttins hajed 4>n Knglindv rHi-ventury frvdlmint p, 
I'nncti 1 UtK-miUiJ-y ftrtr. and RiiHiil'i JPthctn- 
tmy cirte. 

Nnircrcm. / te F. oplr the Eve ft/ 

!#>*■ N \ I S.ir|Pcr s I 0 T 4 ^ An 

actininlilc. pEcce of y k tail and inU'lkcfiial fibtory 
G. P. Ciooch. OijjJfj'Jb Ik/^ortitiie IdtM ift r/.r 
otreentb H , J, Laiki, cd. I Cambridge, 

I iigLnd. t]aniliridjfe L i tiv. PrL"vv, 10^“ ■ I sscnnal 
for LLmkTMjmtmg the vcupr of she I 1 nglwh revtilu- 
thin, 

I 3 W p iisi rin, CtunrjuU xuJ t.tmnminiim : Svrijf- 
twf auJ Democrat'} m the Great Kn^Utb Reivtu 
ttms ;l .nmdnn Allen and Ud^ in, I ft In i. Hit J»e- 
♦mil |urr of l|sr titW ij lln^ ^ignsficrliit stoily b ihc 
iiKUT* acvurnir, 

EverylYpyR G !■- Yjorslbeid, ed iN.Y. 

I larcourt, Rrakc. IG2ftj A u^fnl abridgmefii of tKc 
faranui diary kepi during che a fascinating 

diPiUmtm of social hitlery. 

Spteij} Smdit*: Tin- Century t/f (Umm 

C Brdicon, Me.n uni lf*Ti G isplcw'ood CSntv 
V j rkcav-ff U3L HWOi; ansi J. fl RiiiJjdL Jr , 
tfe^Ng of il k Ifi idem Ifmd rev. ed. (BofOit 
Hlotiptimn \1itfhn. 1940) 1 wn gcnrral Iwmkv *m 

ieutdmftiil buiory w irh useful wu^.ionv isn iIlc 
‘ ovixnTwmh cenniry, 

P. Snuih, .-f lifitw* of Modern i tdttire, VoL I 
N.\ Niplt, I^U> ^ mine of mfurmatkan on 
topics ipficn passed over in gerirral histories. 

IV \\ il]cv. The SrtrnlcaflffJ 1 Century Hjc kyrtutraf 
N.Y Anchor fti-.d^- ftepnru of a itwidcm 
clriBie. tca^i on De^irte. llcihbe^, Milton, .uni 
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tjfhcr hg»r<^ in the iiudlevUul and rrll^km* 

life of ihr Ldirury 

P fl j/jnl. TT/e EiiroprM Ifiid, itfEMTIt 1 
dim Il-dlu and Carter. IOUk V iigiiifiisirtf t* t 
evaluation uf iht! Intellectual til ihe jpetfud. 

A. V. \\ luichcid, Science J/rJ ihi ViVireu 
ItWJ V Mcnw Hudlu A niajnr eswy ti) 
a yraU philiittijihL-r iiul mathttiuLticun; nc.i ^av* 
reading 

Clurta Singer and Ethers. cda„ -f Huiwy op 
IV rWdogv i\\\ ■ Oxford L itiv. Fn w j. 

The ddi l 1 ud iimic of tfm maginlkeitfjy designed 
wi.'rk K will c»vet ilu* permd* She lUThmlciiltr 
work <i| <mr timr cn the subject 
A. Well, ^ Hhtury Sexem e, 7 Yd&n&tetf}. J/JJ 

NX lAv \j.vrii-xjrt it id S*\Mttrnik LVr r 
?jf iv' , re-. t'd 1 | iPildiPM Allen arid L El.1V JO* 

\ staril&d. derailed account, See Jl^ rhi j wurki hr 
B. Butterfield and A I f ■ Mali died f«r Chapw 11. 

M lr, Hnkipfaet, Uiirir in R*ruitih' Krj VY. 
NtiritMu l«7); and II. l^iditenirirt, tfiuJr P Hxi- 
fstv . i??.f ALar ' (amhndgc Harvard l r nh- Hr^ 

10 I.hi I. RtixJ l .ire ujj-cfill iiirrrnJiiL'ttism iu the develop 
ilifcrtE of music rn the ptnud. set i aln» the works of 


IV Ung ilEkd C ts.r*y cited in the reading suggev 
twin* for Chapter 13 

HatoricM Fiction 

A Dunuv. 77v nm\' Mml-mm, T’Xtffij Vast* 

tln't. Tin- fitOttllf Ji UtiilW tdo 

t\\m*t Use iaitiriLis "IPAtt j yuan' mJujjy P in 
^entecmh-cenruTv PniUf. properly vwjuhktck- 
Liny, yti ttfsed on Mmiid resteaneH. 

T Ci-iutier, ( rpijin t \\ Higclmv. 

Smith, L^J]4' ■ A £*mmJ pk'artMjlle Ink, Iwzd nn 
tiiiirscicm iihiLH s ciearch: ■s^t in live Fr:fnee nf I .min 
XIIL 

A MAiUTimlp The KbtolW, V. Golqulinum raara 
(VY . [iLLUcti. 1DS.1 l MiUn about id 30. a fjiuuu.v 
li jIuei novel. 

V Hawthorn*. The Jfjrffi Letfrt- f runny edi- 
rumi ! he lw=tt iiitroduetiiin u> Enman spirit 
rh rough fiction, 

R. Ciravts H'ijr rc Ifr. ni/pj^/w \\ Creative 
Ayr, LWi A p*n\ npfrd, ihuu^Ei iwt very kind 
to Milton 

W W Thackeray' Henry kmwnj ' many till- 
thpih - A faiuLiuii mltd. wi in l .ngUnd alniut i"tw 
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The Eastern 
Outposts 


l: Thr Heirs vj Other 7 / Wf/zV/V/tv 


The nuriim-stara of western Eu¬ 
rope all emerged from the defarb of the Ro¬ 
man Empire in the West, the Latin or Gcr- 
iiuiiit. linguistic tradition, and the uniting 
bond of the Roman Catholic Church Thci 
resembled each othci more closely than any 
nf them resembled either Russia or (he Ot¬ 
toman Empire, ^uccraor-tmefi to the East 
Rinnan nr Byzantine Empire with id center 
at Constantinople (Byzantium or, as the 


I'urkj, trailed Jt* Istanbul), which had domi¬ 
nated the eastern Mediterranean world for 
eleven hundred years* he tween the fourth 
and the fifteenth centuries 

Although jJmuhi none of ir* vast icrrito- 
ties, stretching thousands of miles fnmi ext¬ 
ern Europe ut the Pacific, had ever actually 
belonged to the Hi/.inline l inpirc, Russian 
gnvertment, religion, and culture derived 
largely from Byzantium. As for the Ottoman 
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Fmpirc, it embraced wot only ^f f ^ lc 
Balkan penimuU jiml other pan* of eastern 
and southeastern Europe but also Anatolio 
1 \sb Minor) and the Arab wodd, including 
1 [Type. Svria. and North Africa Modem in 
religion and non-European in language. at 
first jinnee it appears entirely alien and 
strange to the European world, in fact 
is occupied the territory and to a surprising 
degree Inherited both the populudun and 
the institutions of Byzantium- Russia and 
the Ottoman Empire were the heats of a dif¬ 
ferent tradition' Bpiuittuin ^ eastern floe 
western* Greek not Latin, Orthodox nut 
Catholic, vet bnrh Roman and Christian, as 
Wfl$ the West. With rhe Turta. moreover, 
we encounter -i cion-Christian people, ad her¬ 
ein* to the faith of Islam. Both these eastern 
powers pi Lived a fundamental role in the cen¬ 
turies we arc now considering. Re ( tire we 
i:.in understand their behavior* we must ukc 
u quick look at the mdhtofftes 10 which they 
had fallen heir. 

The Byzantine emperor had ruled as a 
true autocrat: divinely ordained* the reflec¬ 
tion here on earth of the single God in 
heaven* complete master of ins subjects, who 
were called by a icon meaning slaves. He 
lived in x * Sacred place/' apart and mysteri¬ 
ous, emerging It* pantcipaie in a virtually 
constant round of formal ceremonies, regu¬ 
lated by .1 rigid code of ttiipictr-c. Sot only 
did he promulgate the imperial law codes 
governing his subjects' behavior, hut T equal 
tii the Apostles/' he presided over thu coun¬ 
cils of the church* and pronounced nrl mat¬ 
ters- of doctrine, \ erv seldom was he ■- h.il- 
lenged by the Patriarchs, who—-unlike the 
Pnpe>—usuallv were content to remain the 
head of a church that was rat he r .1 depart 
merit of state. 1 lu i Byzantine* always main¬ 
tained that theirs was the supreme state 
among all (hose on the inhabited globe 
Ofeen their might suited well with their 
prctci isk 0 is* t hey woo spk nd id vietor >Ci, 
conducted skillful diplomacy. grew im¬ 
mensely rich* created a superb tnd opulent 
art, studied Greek classics, and kept them 


alive during all 1 he centuries when the West 
knew no Greek. and exerted a powerful .it- 
tractiun upon the baAafkns of eastern Eu¬ 
rope ([many of whom were Slav,*), who 
linked upon the great dry of Byzantium 
with an understandable mixture of admira¬ 
tion jnd any. 

Pith? the Bulgarians. and then the Russians, 
and eventually the Serbs accepted Chriv 
riaiitrv not from Rome fas did the Czechs 
and Poles and Croatia ns among their fellow - 
Slavs k hut From Con^nmtiitopk. Thus* rite 
Russians inherited rhe tradition of ecclesias¬ 
tical subordination to the scare, and the iny 
use me emphasis on ritual, mysien 1 , anJ magic 
in religion which was also characteristic of 
Byzantine Christianity. The quarrels be¬ 
tween the churches of Rome and Constan¬ 
tinople, which culminated irt a split for 
schism j be r ween the Roman Church and the 
Church of Byzantium in 1054, were there¬ 
fore passed on by the Byzantines to their 
Russian pupils, Russians suspected and even 
Luted Rome, and were thus cut off by their 
Byzantine heritage from most of the intcb 
kfinal achievement of die West during the 
Middle Ages, Moreover, the Roman Church 
required the use of Latin in the ritual, u Inch 
gave a linguistic unity m it* services wher¬ 
ever they might be conducted* and ensured 
the education of its priests. But the Ryzatt- 
tine Church did not require Greek; if per¬ 
mitted die use of the native tongue for the 
church services, and thus shut the Russian 
clergy away from education, and initiated 9 
certain cultural lug in Russian life, bier to be 
reinforced by other factor*. 

Though the medieval Russian stare, cen¬ 
tering on the city of Kiev, fell before the 
Farrar- in rhe early thirteenth century, mam 
of the characteristic fcanirth of laicr Russian 
socicrv had already appeared. The nest two 
centuries under Tartar domination accentu¬ 
ated the lag behind western Europe In the 
fifteenth century, after the defeat of rhe 
Farrars, the newly emerging state «>f Mt*^ 
cow revert ed to the Byzantine fieri rage 
when it created it* own new insrinmemfc. 


2 io - i in- stAsTBfctf iHrmitTa 


The Ottoman Turks By that thw, 

IW*.iniium it- 

%ciT had irtllefit to the Ottoman lurk* or 
OstTimtb ism-eallisd after Osnian, theu rim 
historic ruler), .1 trihe uriginaLly of central 
Uian origin, whose leader* lugan in the 
thirreenrli ccttllin m move vtcsiu .mi in the 
Anrmdbn phum. uud cstahUhlt thaufcelvcs 
in ii^ mmhvvrsr corner, mimcdbiek tlpp«- 
sire ('nmr.uinnriplc i:i Thi^ vcsjiim. the l 5teci> 
population, discontented vi itb ltd nil uul hi- 
ctTccraal Hv/.intii*t rule, runicJ to the 
mmlis. The Usimuhs were Moslem*. udher- 
rnrv of the religion of Isfom 


founded in the mimadie sodetv of Arabia 
in tin seventh century Uy the Prophet Mo¬ 
hammed. JnHueitceii h\ judniiiu and Ovrifr- 
mnitv, Mohammed white dnvm the reveto- 
rinm that he believed came to him from the 
{)nc God of the Jew v jiil! Ghrhthms. these 
w , rt collected sifter hi* de;rsh in the KiirJfl, 
Firmly imirifithcKt* and Ixflicving tlmr the 
trinitarian worship nf the Chr(stiim> whs 
polytheism and therefore idolatry, he re¬ 
quired his follower* to pray th e times daily 
facing Mecca, iCknow ]edging God and Mo- 
hiiuntied a* hh prophet, t■ ■ fast one month in 
the year Item ecu sunrise ami omsei, to giv e 



MtikjtfWifJ. fn ihh 
MitfiatliTt lt\ .1 

titihrivf tppwtri rw hmt 
m a vbttm , pjvJmjs 
“ YVjjyj'i jrt fl'L Frvpbci 
flf (itjJ. 


;ilms tu the poor, ami if possible in make 4 
|iilniiii>.Lyt t«* Mecca. lie believed m tin 
afterlife, in which mu Moslems wire re¬ 
warded with fleshly delights. llv the tune of 
Mohammed's. death in fl>2, lie had enlivened 
iinly parr uf the population of Arabia it* 
wjlf, hut the Moslem Vr#l» soon erupted 
friitn the peninsula, and carried then new 
faith by omijiii -i into Syria ind I'lersio. 

(vjrvpt, V.rth Africa, mid Spain. I-mm 
Persia n 'prt.nl txsiwurd into l cntral Asia, 
heme of the nomadic I urkisU tribes. 

I-.verywhere USam brought the \r.i!iie 
language .is firs language of the faith, hut 
in Persia it encountered the traditions of an 
ancient civilization closely linked with the 


i imi»-Human wtirld. I hussuhwipictu gen- 
cMtiims of Moslems were deeply indebted 
In ith to Persia and fnda&dcal .mrhpiiiy 1 lie 
early caliph*, ruler* of Islam, the rcprerfiii- 
4lives of Midinmmvd nil earth, were ultwdutc 
autocrats like the llv/..mi me emperors. In 
theory. Moslems believed that all the world 
that w js nut vet theirs they must sonic day 
Conquer. ThoUglt in theory they gave a con- 
ipicrcd infidel the chowc he tween oinvcr- 
ibm to Islam and death, in practice they 
ruled peacefully over mUHnnS (rf Christians, 
wini p.iiii a vjieciitl ra\. ami sullt-rcd other 
minor disabilities. When the Moslems de¬ 
clared i holy war. how ever, they often ad¬ 
hered to the letter of the harsh law, 







The Mibrmuk \imqux-. tmuhi). hill iv tl i. ti.uttmb • h J 

djf SttfciiiMn tkf (JjiJt wifii'viit, 






Though Vtusleim, the Osmanlb were in 
ilit thirteenth and fourteenth cent uric* ap- 
pirvniU nor fanatical, .md learned fmm (he 
fi reck population the am nf settled agricul¬ 
tural life, Bv the the nomad Osman- 

|is* ml ers of northwest Anamtisi, hud serried 
down as farmers*. and tmny of them had in? 
temurried with the native Greets. T ix> hire, 
the B want me aiitlnirities realized the dan¬ 
ger, Civjl wars between rival ctafrnatit* ru 
the Bv / amine throne gave the I urk* ueu 
opportunities* as they were invited across 
the Straits to help *tu- nf the contest ant's- in 
I ^r> rhev established a Europe >111 capital -it 
-\driannptc; Constantinople itself became an 
island surrounded by Turkish territory 
Tht Byzantine Empire survived down m 
14 ?h but only because the l urks decided m 
conquer the Balkan region first. Destroy¬ 
ing independent Bulgarian and Serbian 
states, defeating the armies sent out by west¬ 
ern Europe against them (HUti). overcom¬ 
ing In the end the temp irary set back ad¬ 
ministered to them hi 1402 by die savage 
Tartar Timur ( Tamerlane’*, tlte Qsmanlh 


moved m their inevitable triumph. Yfter 
me of the in List dramatic and vigorous sieges 
in history t tlicv took Constantin.! ipk on May 
2% |4 Ji 1 lie last Byzantine emptuot per¬ 
ished bravely in the fight. I he collapse ol itt 
empire that bad ruled .it the Srraits for ftOQ 
scars shocked and alarmed the tdiiistian 
world. 

One of the chief reasons for l urkish suc¬ 
cess was l lie mutual haired twtwcen ii reek 
Orthodox eastern Christians and Rinnan 
Catholic western Christians. The westerners 
felt that the Greets were treacherous wins- 
niaties. Tut* preoccupied with their own 
concerns tr» ^nid more rIvan token forces to 
help tin Bwuumw they demanded that 
the Greeks accept papal supremacy* and thus 
re-unite the churches. Tm rlitir part, the 
Greeks keenly rrmembeftd tilt ouriagr^ 
committed against them in the ibrrteenth 
century be the western crusaded who had 
occupied Qiiwaminupje for almost sixty 
years* Mo nv Greeks openly preferred lurk- 
ish conquest rn the acceptance of assistance 
from the West. Thus, though the By/anfiue 
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emperor hud acknowledged suprem¬ 
acy ar rli<r Council of Fcrrara-Florencc in 
* 

I4}9, and the churches lud been re-united 
officially, the act Jij nor cirntmartid the sup- 
pun: of the Byzantine population, and it 
gmvetv Shocked the liu^ian Orthodox 
Church, 

The "end* 1 of the F tv z a m in t: Empire 
proved in fact tn he mure nf ,m appearance 
rh.in a realiti . By 145"?* the Osinuniis hud 
become i targek European people, IhcsuT 
rum dccpU impressed \iv the premie of the 
empire he had overthrown. and ruling from 
its capital. imitated nurnv of its institutions, 
1 ie vanished into a nett h buHt palace, much 
like the "'sacred palace’ 1 of hh EU /anrinc 
predecessor*. in nil probability the Turkic 
took river, at least in parr, the late fkzan- 
tine .system * ■!' milhary hud-ho! ding:* md 
rendering of military actvice. Eventually, 


II: Muscovite Russia: 

From the Tartar Defeat 

During tlse two centuries be¬ 
tween (he imNftjta: nf The Kievan Russian 
sure and H<v rise or Moscow, Kussin lay di¬ 
vided and nub jew to * varied nf govern- 
mental and social yvsietm. In the u csr, along 
the burden of Roland and UrEukuiiu, a Lind 
of feudalism reigned unchecked In the 
norrh, the town common wealth of Nov¬ 
gorod built up a prosperous mercantile ex¬ 
istence on Baltic trade with the Germans, 
nind explored .mil exploited a hr etc* spurnlv 
settled terrirorv ro the north and northeast. 
But neither nampattt feudalism nor urban 
commercial oligarchy wa* to triumph. Mi*, 
cuU p soiithraM of Novgorod* northeast nf 
die old c ipital of Kiev, cnicigetl as die center 
of the revived KuvdjEi ■hiute, 

t he western feudal regions had fallen ton 
greatly under the influence of the alien Ho¬ 
man Othnlic Potc^ la act as the center nf 


thc\ granted to western trading powers the 
same valuable trading privileges and extra¬ 
territorial lights that the Byzantines had for 
several centuries been m ihc habit of fram¬ 
ing to the mercantile cities of Italy, 

Must important perhaps, die Moslem Os~ 
rrtardk placed the religious life of their Or 
rhojo\ subjects in the control nf the Greek 
Patriarch nf Constantinople. This meant that 
he had not imlv rdiuious authority but that 

* -C 1 

ccdvsiasTic.iL Taxation and ecclesiastical 
courts emptied the pockets and controlled 
ttic destinies of the Orthodox* who paid the 

Turkish government a special m in lieu 
of military service, but were* except in dis¬ 
pute* with .Moslems, members of i different 
Loitmiuniry, or nrilUt. Byzantine ways nf 
life continued strong throughout the Chris- 
ttEtn population. of the Ottoman Empire, 
w hether Greek or Slavic. 


to 1682 

r new Russia, Novgorod suffered from \t- 
vere internal social conflicts ansi wide eco¬ 
nomic discrepancies between rich ami pour, 
while the vrcriEe soil in the neighborhood 
rendered it dependent upon the Moscow 
region for its grain. The Moscow region 
triumphed as the resulr mu only of its com¬ 
petitor/ liabilities but of its own assets Mos- 
Oiw itself, UttJc more than u group of hut* 
in the forest w ilderncss* none the less lay 
near the wntmhcd from which the Russian 
rivers flow north smo Hie Baltic or south 
inio the Black Sea. In Russia, the rivers al- 
way> provided the routes for trade. Thus, 
w lien the I amir grip relaxed, and commerce 
could mume, Moscow could take advantage 
of its geographical situation. 

Moreover, the prince* of Moscow proved 
extraordinarily able. First tu arrive on the 
ground in the emigration from the south- 
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west after the. collapse of Kiev, they did nor 
have to worry about rival claimants to sov- 
erdgruv over their own principality. They 
were able very early in e*ublKh the prin~ 
eipk of ttniurm and primugcnirurv. that 
the TQ\td domain did nor suffer a new Jk 
vbion with ehc dcsirh iff cadi prince —a 
practice that had proved the nun of Kievan 
Russia, Though they fonglu their share of 
wars* the early princes of Moscow were 
rather administrators chan soldiers. They 
married into rich families. sreadiK increased 
their territorial holding?, and caranlhlarcd 
their authority within the expanding borders 
of their tmn principality. 

In addtriuii.ihc) iteveloped useful relation¬ 
ship with their farrar overlords, who hud 
yet up their own capital far Ut the c,vtt, at Sa¬ 
mi mt the Volga, and w ho usually vlu»c the 
princes of Moscow u> their agent* to collect 
rhe tribute from (hr other Russian princes, 
and to deliver ir to Sand. So the Muscovites 
could take the credit for excluding Tartar 
agents from Russia* and thus attract settlers 
in their lauds Kiev aim became fanuliar 
with condition* at the [Tartar tomr Thus, 
w hen the moment *ff Tartar weakness came, 
it w is the prince-, iff Moscow who muk 
advantage of it, winning the first victories 
in I J78 and I t HR I hough tin. I imr* ex¬ 
acted a fierce veitgt^nec fur the defcuts, the 
verv Uim nf the ride 111 itsr itstve encouraged 
rhe Russians m realize rhat Tartar driinina- 
rion need not last forever 

I he Muscovite princes could justly cbim 
m he the agents iff liberation and rhe chant- 
pious iff Russian resurgence. They could 
thus command the ritwly crystalIking Rus- 
dan national sentiment The Tartar state 
at Saras did tint disintegrate for several dec¬ 
ades fhereafter* #nd even when it did. the 
Tartars did nut disappear from Rttvikm life, 
hut formed three new khanates or state* 
fmm the dcfiri^ of the old: mte m Ka*,m. on 
the middle \ nip, Mocking the course nf the 
river to Russian lode: for another century 
and a Twit; one at Astrakhan nr the tunuHi 
of the Vtilgn on rhe f.as pi an Scai and a 


third in rhe Crimea, which later became a 
vassal <ff the Ottoman sultan. Though the 
Tartars" influence on Russian society seems 
to have been largely negative, cheir relation¬ 
ships* both friend! v and hostile, with the 
house of Moscow had dearly helped to 
bunch their successors as the masters iff 
Russia upon their long career. 

Mom important, the princes of Moscow 
secured the support of the Russian Church. 
In the curly fourteenth century the .Metro¬ 
politan \rcht)i$hop made .Moscow the ec¬ 
clesiastical capital of Russia, When the line 
of Muscovite princes faltered temporarily* 
ir was the Metropolitan w ho administered 
tht principality loyallv and eiTecrivch unrsl 
rhe meal house recovered. Thus the Rus¬ 
sian Church* as it were, deliberately bet on 
Moscow 

The imperial 

Tftlirktfl Theory By the mid¬ 

dle of ihe fif¬ 
teenth century, Moscow was a self-conscious 
Russian natinhal stare able to undertake suc¬ 
cessful wars against both the Polish-Lithu- 
anian state and rhe farters* Proclaiming 
himself heir to rhe princes iff Kiev, end dt- 
cermtned it« regain the .indent Russian lands 
Um m the Roles -Atid Tartars, (van 111 • I4d2- 
bBJ) made ^ national appeal, though .1 
purely dynastic one. Many nobles living in 
rhe western buds came fiver rn him w ith 
rbeir csoues and renounced their loyalties m 
rhe 1 .irima man-Polish smre. In MW. the 
Prince of I.itimatuct was forced to recognize 
I % Mn 111 as sovereign of "all rhe Russian* 1 
Tliss new mumn.d appeal was forrilicd bv a 
religious appeal as well. for Ivan acted j& 
the champion of Orthodox ag-iimr the 
Catholic Poles -\nd rhe Vlu*lcni Tartars. 1 IK 
wars look on the character of a purely Rw»- 
vun cruvadr. But he felt himself to be much 
route than a mere Russian prince. 

In 1472* Ivan married the niece nf the 
last Byzantine emperor, Constantine Xt. 
Ivan adopted the Byzantine rule of autocrat* 


i ii f fP its nil pcis is 
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used rile IH/amine double e^gle ax hiv sell, 
■rnd began tu lurhavc ss a By'/anriiK rtripcmr 
Me occasionally used the rirlc tsar t Caesar j. 
He im longer con suited his nobles, but 
reached decisions m solitude. Italian arch¬ 
itects built him an cnonrunis palace, the 
Kxemlin, a building set apart, like the one 
at Byzantium W hen the Hnfy Unman em¬ 
peror in the 3 4HON decided to make an at- 
Iknee with Ivan 1.1 L Ivm responded* 

By Gnds grate we have tuen lord 1 ! in our 
land since the beginning of rime, since the 
dayx ul utir earliest ancestors, l*od has de- 
vtind us to The same poridon which they held, 
and \\ c beg him To gram it tn to and tuir chil¬ 
dren We have never dedred and dn not itov. 
desire confirmation irf rhis Imra any other 
source-" 

1 fere is rhe claim to unlimited post er de¬ 
rived from t And that the Byzantine emperor 
had been accustomed TO make, 

By rhe time of Ivan ill 1 * grandum. I"w 
Ivan l\\the Terrible- ls^-t5^4) h we find 
rhe theory rt-stated m even mure emphatic 
terms. One or Jean's trusted nobto. Prince 
Kurbsky, fled from Russia, perhaps in pan 
because he had suffered a military defeat 
and feared punishment, but also because he 
felt increasinijlv uneasy over Ivan's auto- 
eratk: behavior. Prom abroad,, Kurbsky 
wrote to Ivan denouncing him fur hi* failure 
m maintain rhe traditional privilege nf the 
great Tiutiks {hi*y\tn\ To tic const iked 
-ibmii important questions of police- The 
INir replied that he v. as enrireh free m hc- 
stow fimio in to inflict punishment upon 
his slaves as he chose. t o Ivan, all Rm>i;m 
iKiyars were simply the slaves of rhe auto¬ 
crat. In an equally famous exchange (if 
letters with Queen Elizabeth l of England 
Ivan the Terrible expressed Iils contempt 
for her willingness to be Influenced by her 
subjects. 

No doubt, part of the ciplaimiiui fur the 
rapid growth lit Russia of a in u crane: theory 

' F \iMunp. Krititi'h-Httfwtotil't Vfriffltki -far 
Hritftidc-ft fn Ritiiiimd St Mctmxhurg and 3 rip 
/.3|f. IM&b I 1^. Our trjjfcidjOrjn. 


and practice lies in the fact that the Rus¬ 
sians lived in a constant state of war or 
preparation for war. \ national emergency 
thus prolonged for centuries led naturally 
to a nariunal ilictatunhip. Ver even more 
significant is the fact that in Muscovite 
rcrritnrv feudalism] had nm. ax it hid. for 
example, in England* produced a united 
class of self-conscious nobles who would 
light Hie rising monarchy for what rhey 
believed to be their traditional privileges* 
Kurbsky seems tu have bee si an isolated 
voice, i Mixed from nubble Han\ dominions. 
Inside, the ftnhlcs did not unite against the 
pretensions of the lUtroerat, Instead* They 
split into various factions, with which the 
Tsar could deal separately Quite probably, 
the example of rhe 1 amr Khuus who ruled 
despotically, and with whom rfte Muscovites 
had been in intimate relationship for 50 long* 
helped furnish a model and a precedent. 

Rut most important of alb perhaps, was 
the ideology supplied by the Church -ind 
taken over largely from Byanmiujit. In the 
W est* rhe Church itself was t port of feudal 
society, md jealous of rt% prerogatives, In 
Russia, as wt have siren* h became the ally 
of the monarch v* and something like a dc* 
partrumt of *tatc. Russian churchmen knew 
all about Rome's claim to world empire, and 
the age-long claim of Gin* ran rmu pic to be 
"new Rome," and therefore the successor 
nf the old Now rhar (bnstrmtinupk had 
itself been conquered. Russian churchmen 
blamed the Byzantine defeat ttpon the 
emperors' conceptions to rhe hated u hertri- 
caT papaev. and elaborated ,r famous new 
political theory that Moscow was the suc¬ 
cessor In the two former world capirals: 

The Ouiroh 44 Ok! Unmt fall because of ii^ 
hefty. , the gate* of the Second Rome, Dm- 
snminapfa, have been hewn dowti by flit axes 
of the infidel Turks; bin the Church of Mos¬ 
cow, the Church of the new Rnmu, dime* 
brighter than the Sun in the whole L ni^rye 
. . T . Two R<mi« have fallen, bur die Third 
Stands ItLsr; a fourth rhe re cannot be * 

rttd <o- .\ J. Toynbee, in rtrifcijw" *m 
Trhl (Slew York irf 
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Russian churchmen also provided the im¬ 
perial Limilv with m\ imaginary ancestry 
going back to the Rnnun Emperor \ugus- 
tus, and told the talc thin the ixiirs had in¬ 
herited certain insignia and regalia nor tints 
from rhe Byzantines but even from the 
Babylonians- \r impends corunatiortx, the 
tsars were crowned w ith 4 cap and clothed 
in a jacket that were actually uf Byzantine 
manufacture. This practice continued tight 
down to the coronation nf the hist tsar in 
WH< Thus the Church supplied the Stare 
with justification fur its behavior. Imperial 
absolutism liecmic one nl tlie two chief 
features of Russian life* By the early ti\- 
rcenth ccniui y the theory was complete, and 
the practice perfected, Behind both by rht 
Byzantine tradition. 

4 

N(tbits md Serfs Between the 

accession of 

Ivan III in \4&2 and the accession of Peter 
the Great in IrtftO* the autocrat) succeeded 
in overcoming ihe opposition of the <dd 
nobility. This was done in purr by virtually 
creating a new das oi military-service 
gentry who owed everything to the t^ir. 
Thuir estates f ptmwrtii }* at Inst grunted 
only for life in exchange for service, even¬ 
tually became hereditary. The estates 
^voebtm) uf the old nubility* which bad 
always been hereditary but fur which they 
hud owed no service, gradually became sere- 
ice-esmca. '1 hits by the end of the period, 
the two tspts 111 noble and the two types 
of estate had hv a gradual proem become 
almost identical. The hcredifjry nnbl*s often 
owed service* The mititan^rvree noble* 
often had hereditary land. Doting the eight¬ 
eenth century this process was m In; coo 1- 
plctctL and state service was ro become 
universal A central bureau in Moscow kept 
a census of the "service” men and of their 
obligations in time of war. 

This tremendously important social proe- 
ew wa* accompanied by the growth of 
serfdom. In a fashion familiar in earlier times 


m the West and in Byzantium, economic 
factors and political unrest had forced more 
and more peasant* to seek our targe land- 
uers for dependence, l he peasants would 
accept contracts that required rent in 
produce and sendee on the landlord's own 
land. They would accept a money tasm 
diar had ti> be repaid over a period nf \ ( C3is 
with interest or in the form of extra services, 
Hv the early seventeenth cento rv it had be¬ 
come customary that the peasant could not 
leave his plot until lie lead paid utf his debt. 
Since the debt wjs often too fug for him to 
repay, tie could in practice never leave. 

The process was enormously speeded up 
when the mrs gave estates to tile new mili¬ 
tary-sc trice gentry. An estate was not much 
good unless there was farm labor to work it- 
In tt period of hitter agrarian and political 
crisis such as the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries,, it became advisable for rhe 
government ro help the service gentry to 
beep their tanners where they w ere. \bn, 
since the peasant* paid most of the raxes, it 
wav easier for the government to collect its 
own revenues if the taxpayers waved put 
Gradually, it w as made harder and harder 
for a tenant to leave his landlord* until by 
)A49 tiic avenues of escape were v Insert* 
and the serf was fixed ro thesnil. The land¬ 
lord administered justice and bad police 
rights on the estate. T ic collected the serfs" 
raves. Fie himself could sell, exchange, or 
give away hb serfs, And the serf status be¬ 
cause hereditary* children of seiT were en¬ 
rol ted iin the estate’s census books as serf* 
like rheir fathers, 

I he Russian serfs were not emancipated 
until ISfrh Together with the absolute au- 
tucnicv. the institution of serfdom is rhe 
most chutmereristic feature of Russian so¬ 
ciety, It affected every Russian, whether 
hind owner* serf, nr neither, for all the cen¬ 
times it existed. In a very real sense, the 
consequences of Russian serfdom tic still 
with today, posing j great problem not 
onh fur die rulers uf the Soviet Union but 
fur ill rile world ihjr has u« deal with 
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Ru&ta, Russian serfdom became a fixed 
custom tar liter in rime than did western 
European serfdom. And k WHS widely ex¬ 
tended during the eighteenth century, at a 
moment when the serfs in western Europe 
had lung been on their uay to complete 
liberal iim. Thi> U another illustration of rhe 
fret dm Russia went through nmm of the 
>111 ne processes as the \\ esc, bur w itls greater 
inttmirv ami at a Suer time, 

The Reign 

of tvnn the Terrible Most of rhe 

disorder* that 

distinguish Russian history in the sritecntli 
iiilL seven re enth etrmirics have their origin 
in rhe long reign of Ivan IV, The Terrible 
(1 ? J-M 5£4). Pathologically unbalanced* 
Ivan succeeded to rhe throne a* j small 
child l ie experienced helplessly rhe indigni¬ 
ties inflicted on him by the various rival 
groups of boyars who were maneuvering 
and Intriguing for power. Devoted ro the 
rites if the Church, ami fancying himself as 
a theologian, h ,ui was none the less horribly 
cruel* Etc had perhaps as many as ^even 
Wives he murdered Ins own wits in a tit ol 
lunatic rage. Soviet historians have cried ir> 
ruin him into a hem In explaining that his 
wrath was directed against the selfish rmblcs 
who were conspiring to rake over Russia. 
But, though the nobles were selfish enough* 
the danger of their intrigues was surely 
hugtiv exaggerated by the rs.tr. 

When Ivan finally was strong enough, in 
l *47 r to assume ihc crow n and throw' oJT the 
tiireliige of the boyars* he embark td upon a 
period (1547-1*60) usual l v regarded a* one 
of sound government and institutional re¬ 
form- Me regulated the rapacity of rise 
imperial aslmimxtr.iiors in the province 
who had oppressed the population. Several 
localities obtained the right in elect iheir 
own officials, both judicLii and financial; 
yet, in the absence of am real sense of 
local initiative. we mav question the effec¬ 
tiveness of the changes. Ivan abo convoked 


the first zxtmki sobot (land assembly), a 
consultative body consisting of nobles, 
clerics, and repr^cmaiives from the towns, 
tn assist with fhe imperial business, partic¬ 
ularly with important questions of scar and 
peace. Though comparable in its social 
composition to the various assemblies of the 
medieval western European worlds the 
zctftsM tobij r und er 1 v a ei eira t* ■ havc tner 
imlv once, and can in nu >en*e be regarded 
as u parliamentan body 
When Ivan fell ill in 155 3. the hov.irs re¬ 
fused to take an oath of allegiance u> hh 
sqm This action apparent!) reaw akenetl ill 
hfe savagery. and upon lus recovery he broke 
with his former moderate advisers, withdrew 
from Moscow, denounced the boyar* and 
clwisv. ind mhiii afterward created a fantas¬ 
tic new institutioni the aprirknitw, or 
^separate realm " This was to belong to 
Inin personally, while the test of Russia, 
called i he zefnshthin*t r continued to Ik ad¬ 
ministered a* before. Hut the men w hom Ivan 
now appointed to run the i/pnehtitu (called 
oprichniks) were urged on to punish those 
who were prominent in the zemshchimr, 
Tlie Qpfithmhi, grimly dressed in black and 
riillng black (tunes, Imre on their saddle¬ 
bows a dog 1 * head (for vigilance) and □ 
1 1 room (syrnbuHring i clean sweep!. They 
were rhe forerunners of the grim secret 
police form thill have long characterized 
Ru^ian $orictj\ They waged a fierce, 
rderules* war on rhe buy are, confiscating 
their estates, cvihng them, killing them off. 
The I sar as was said, had divided his realm 
in two, and had set one pare of it warring on 
the other. And in rhe diary of one oprichnik 
wv find this revealing entry: 'Tildas 1 did 
no harm to anyone: 1 was resting." The 
oprichnik* tonk over the old estates of the 
men whom they w ere dust roving. By the 
rime of Ivan s death, many of the *j/j riefatiks 
themselves had been murdered ar hss n rde is, 
and Russian administration had degenerated 
to a state approximating chaio. Yet Ivan was 
able to extend Russian authority far to the 
east against the Ka/jn and Astrakhan 
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lirtars, thus for the first rime opening 
the whole Volga waterway to Russiiui 
commerce, and facilitating expansion lurcher 
cast, iftco Liberia, 


7’/w Twit" fr/ TVdft/rfff Though rhe 

raritury «as 

wide md the imptri.il rule absolute* igno¬ 
rance, illiteracy' tod incfficiEflcv weakened 
the structure nf Russian MJCtery. Use few 
foreign ub&CEvers who knew the Russia of 
Ivan could foresee clums ahead, \nct rhe 
Tsair himself had his own dire rurebndkigfc 
"The body is exhausted, the spirit is aihng t 
the spiritual and physical wounds multiply* 

ami ihere Ls no doctor tu cure me, * he 
wr<«c in Ids ta*r will. Though the o!d 
nobility bad been dalr a scries of blow s, die 
new gentry bad as yernn stnw <«f corporate 

cntiis, and therefore vtus not firmly in cotv 
ci4 tl ilf the machinery. Ivan s vm uni heir. 
Fedor (IW-MW). was an imbecile* and 
with his death in 15*^ the \lnscow dynasty* 
descended from the rulers of rhe farmer 
Kievan state, died OUT. the cliques ot rival 
nobles intrigued for power- Fedor’s brother- 
in-law, IWis iJudtmufr' emerged as rhe 
iluminuiT figure in the state, thin rig Fedor s 
reign he hail managed to build np Ins ow n 
prAttion nf urtngtlu When Fedor djecL 
Baris sumtnrmed a wnHski .tutor, w hkh duly 
elected him to lie the new I sat One of his 
unsuccessful rivals for rlic fViWte was a 
certain Fedor Romanov, who, like Buriy, 
came from (he middle ranks uf the nobility- 
After tus election* Boris forced Romanov t«* 
Income a monk, under the name nf Filaret, 

Thotlgh Boris Godunov was probably 
a man of talent, he could not overcome his 
handicap hanS legacy of disorder* the io 
iriguei iif the inability, and rhe famine and 
plague riuii began in k.iJL To the reus of 
tboLivmdv of ptseanT* who hud already fled 
ironi serfdom and rhe itimismdv of personv 

* fjnotcd U\ M (, 1 fririlttky, Ha tJJJt. . f Uhutr* 
.ifj J j u TttMjffctafUift New > *Tt“k r J), t 1 


displaced from the cities and towns by the 
in ei| tilt a hit privileges accorded to the 
wealthier merchant*. there were now added 
incalculable numbers of hungry refugees 
Bands of brigands roamed ill* tuuntryside, 
and w hen in 1^13 a pretender ittwe under 
the protection of the King of Roland an A de¬ 
clared iliac he was a sun of Ivan the 1 erriblc 
—who lad in lace died long before—he was 
able to capture the support of mam of die 
discontented. Russia was launched on the 
decade known as the l ime of Trouble 

Boris Godunov died in IAB5, and the 
Pretender, whoever lie may really have 
been, ruled hrieth as Tsar. Bur hb Polish 
and Catholic leanings and the ambitions of 
the nublcs led to an overturn within le*> 
than a year; he was murdered, and was suc¬ 
ceeded as Tsar by -i certain Shuisfcy\ a 
representative of the ancient aristocracY 
against which Ivan the Terrible had waged 
Mich implacable warfare, But Shutekv could 
not hold on to power; new pretender* arose, 
tht mobs of peasant and brigands were 
rallied mice ipin; civil war continued. js 
ibe Poles wised Hie opportunity tu Take 
advantage of Russian weakness. I he Sw tdo 
i!so intervened, Shuisky fell in and 

was succeeded by no one tsar but by a 
small group of Ijovars, who planned (bar 
the heir tu the Polish rI uh mt would become 
Tsar of Rtt^ia. 

Polish fum> took over in MtrsCOw, anil 
it wnm appeared that the King nf Poland 
liiittsdf intended nut tu rum c»v*r the power 
iu liii vin hut to reign in Russia himself It was 
rhi> specter of ,i foreign and CfttlmUc domi¬ 
nation then arouKcd the nariima! senttmcnls 
of rhe Russians. In answ er to a surnmnits 
from the Panwch, there assembled a kind 
of mtidtiaf militia^ drawn largely from she 
prosit oik free farmers of the middle Vnlga 
region* omam/til bv a butcher named 
Ku/ma Minin, and led by a nobkmau mimed 
hmitri Fuz hartley. Thenc two ire the 
national heroes of the l ime nf Troubles. 
L'ndcf tlicir Miuiiu.md the rnifirh W4»n the 
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support or other rebellious dements, and 
drove the Poles from Moscow m 161J* 

the Role 

iif the Zciusk.i Sobnr A zewski so¬ 
ft r in ore 

widely reprc^entJiive than inv previous mw 
rtou 1 u:is summoned t n where is 

elected as War Michad Romanov, win of 
FUaxcr, and who was only *i\rccn years old. 
Prom ihe election of Michael m 161' to 
the R ussian Revolution of 1917, the Ro¬ 
manov dvnastV held the throne. Michael 
siiccetded with no limitations pkced upon 
his power Uy ihe zernsk* sohm or by m\ 
nih t f body; he was that curious aAomily. 

an elected autocrat For this reason the 
lime iif troubles has been called a turning - 
point in Russian history "at which kisTory 
refused to turn," \er amid the chaos left 
by the decade of civil war and foreign in¬ 
tervention, in the itoamee of any corporate 
JHkdv—baronage* townsmen, or ■clergy’— 
with a program For limiting the power of 

flic T^r* we can hardly l» surprised that 
the juittfcracy continued in Russia quite un¬ 
impaired. t he great tmvars w ere w eakened 
In, rhe discreditable rule man) nf them had 
played during the civil war. But tile serv¬ 
ice gentry, coining into rbeir mnu imitated 
their noble predecessors, I lie rebellions *cnb 
had to go back to their serfdom, which 
indeed became more onerous and difilcuir 
fn escape than ever before. 

For i he fcirsr ien years of the reign of 
Michael Kontimnv, the sewtihr sobvr stayed 
in continual session Since it had (linked the 
new S'viir in the midst of crisis if had indeed 
performed a constitutional function. Li even 
included some representatives of The free 
peasantry. It assisted the uncertain new 
dynasty to get under wav In endorsing the 
policies of the tsar find his advisers, and 
thus lending them the semblance of popular 
support. One might have supposed that f his 
would be the beginning of a uew kind of 
partnership* and that, as had sometimes 


happened in the West, representative* of the 
varimo >ncbl classes would gam more mid 
more political sdr-cmiridence and power* 
and might even trails form the smiti'i 
soft Or from a consultative fo some son nf 
legislative assembly, a parJinmcnt, 

Buc tills w av uni to be. After Ifi2 ?, for rhe 
remainder of the reign of .Michael I down in 
US4#), and during the reign of his snn and 
successor Tsar Alexis i 1645^1*76), the stun- 
tmm> (ti die zemsi'i iobpr became nmie and 
mure infrequent. If was still eomiikcd OP 
questions of tHc declaration of st ar nr the 
matting of peace, the approval of new taxa¬ 
tion. and the sanctioning tpf important new 
legislation, li endorsed" the accession of 
Alexis in 164N ami m 1*49 confirmed the 
issuance of a new Law code. iuiiHluiihrig 
Jitd putting in order post sraiut»- After 
165* Ale vis did mil summon it again, imr 
did his >on and me censor* Fedor 1 167*- 
1682 1 Its last meetings were in 16^2. 

No law abolished rhe z^nski &bvr. None 
had created it- The d\ nasty was simply en¬ 
trenched and no longer needed it I $ardtim + 
autocratic tsardom. was taken for granted. 
\u tsar need consult with any of he- sub 
jeets units* he felt the need to do so, No 
!Ulb|cei had the right ti> insist un liong con- 
siilicd, though all subjects had the duty rn 
give tdvicr when asked for it, As the 
Romanovs became entrenched* they no 
lunger felt the need to consult anybody's 
wishes except their own and tin^e of their 
conn favorites. 

Individual^* the early Romanovs were 
neither distinguished nor talented, I he 
central government consisted of a number 
td bureau.-. or ministries or depart men is 
i pufrj2y) T often with ill-defined or over¬ 
lapping ureas of competence Provincial 
goverrinr* eiintimird t« milk the long-suf¬ 
fering population, and local efFmns at scll- 
goveminent were in practice limited to the 
choice of fitficbb obliged to collect and 
|umd liver ta\o to the central authorities 
Opposition ro the system there certainly 
was, bur ii came not fttim articulate or 
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Ikcratt citizens leveling criticism or offering 
xilggesrious for imprnvement, !r came from 
below, from the oppressed and hungry 
peasantry. And it expressed Itself in rise only 
form of action the serf knew: large-scale 
or small-scale revolt, the huming of the 
nmmr house, the daughter of the landlord 
nr rhe tat-edlccmr. rhe ill-dim red march 
about in rite vast flat countryside. Such af¬ 
fairs were a matter of yearly occurrence, 
the largest and most famous being that of 
Srtnka Ra/in (1676), the "Russian Robin 
Hood,” Such Russian uprisings were almost 
never di reeled against the tsar hut a gjitit jj 
rite landlords and officials, of whose mis¬ 
deeds the tsar vi-js supposed nor n- know. 
Often indeed rhe peasant leaders would 
aiousc their follower; jjj r hr tijrtre of the 
tsar. Sometime*, as Juiing the lime of 
I roubles, the leader* pretended in be tsars 
in order i u obtain more followers. 

The Hole 

&f the CJjurch During the 

sixteenth and 

seventeenth centuries the Church remained 
ihc partner of the autocracy- The tsar con¬ 
trolled lire election of the Metropolitan of 
Moscow, and after I yM that of rhe newly 
proclaimed Patriarch of Moscow. a rank m 
which the Metropolitan was elevated- fn 
the seventeenth century, there were rwo 
striking instances when a patriarch actually 
shared power with the tsar. Tn M19, rht 
fa rhe r of f sjt Michael Romanov, Filamt, 
became patriarch and was granted the 
additional title of "great sovereign” He 
.LSstsred his sent tn all the affairs of *itatc, 
and indeed dominaied Ruuul in rhe next 
gcncraiirm, Ivir Vlcvis appointed j cleric 
named Nikon io ihe patriarchal throne, ami 
made him "gteiii sovereign* 1 too. Nikon 
prosed mi arrogant that he amused protests 
from clergy as well as laity He also argued 
that the authority of the Patriarch in spirit¬ 
ual affairs exceeded char nf the tsar, u Nile in 
rrmponf rmrrcr* rhe twu were crjiuh 4 


claim like that of the more powerful pipes, 
but one that had almost never been advanced 
in Byzantium or m Ru&k. In 1666. 3 church 
council deposed Nikon. \\ ho died ,1 mere 
monk. 'these two experiments with two- 
tua.11 government were never repeated. They 
art rhe exceptions that prove the rule in 
Kusda the Church depends upon fhc Stare. 

\s in the Byzantine Empire, so in Russia, 
monasteries became immensely rich tty 
1500* it is estimated that thev owned mure 
than tine-third of the land available for 
cuJrivarion. Oppidrinn tu numastic world- 
lines* arose within the Church itself, and 
onr might have supposed chat the gnvern- 
1 Trent would have supported thb mm ernent. 
But riirwe who favored monastic puveiry 
•tIvo wished to enforce ttic non-interference 
of the Stare in monnsiic affairs. To preserve 
their right to control the monasteries tn 
other respects, the government of tile tsar 
was obliged to oppose tliis reforming move¬ 
ment with respect tu monastic properrv. 

The Qiurdi, almost alone, inspired the 
literatim- and an nf the Muscovite periml 
Hferntx w;iv written In monks. in the form 
chronicles Travel Linmvrc rook the 
turn 1 of accounts nf pilgrimages m the Holy 
1 .mil. although we have one secular travel 
bnokp a report hy a Novgorod merchant 
who went to India on business. \ hand- 
hnok of etiquette and domestic economy, 
called Hu-iLschold Management, advises ir^ 
readers how to run 1 home am! h«w to tw- 
iiavc in company, revealing a conservative, 
well-ordered, and Miiug society. Therdngica! 
trim attack the Ctrhulics/ottd afeo the 
Protestants, vs hose dnctruics were known 
in the western regions. Almost nil of this 
iheranire was written in Old Church Sia- 
nmic, the language of the liturgy and not the 
language of everyday speech, though 
sratcly and miprcssiivc, Old Church Slavonic 
was not an appropriate vehicle for new 
ideas. Tlicre was no secular learning, no 
science, no flowering of vernacular lircr*- 
tuic, no lively debater on the phiWtphical 
h'' ri in tlir odd ut rheology In painting. 
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the iktm T inherited from Byzantium, did 
llnundt mif'hiilv, ami various local iclumk 
produced works of grtii beaut} and 
character. 

The Expamio?! 

of Russia The sixteenth 

and seven* 

teetnh centuries saw 4 tremendous physical 
expansion of rln: domain. Russian 

pioneers. in scureli of fur* in m: 11 and new 
land I-« settle* ltd the way. and die govern¬ 
ment follow td-1- ronriemnen in Ru^in were 
known as Cussacks. nr Kazakhs* a Tartar 
word meaning “free ad venturer/' The 
Cossacks Were racially no different from the 
mass of Russians* hut they lived on the 
frontiers and ■organized themselves tor self- 
defense against the Tartar* as our American 
pioneers did against the Indiana Two 
Cossack republic*, one <m (he Dnieper* 
ihe 1 it Her on (he Don, lived in a kind of 
primitive democracy relatively independent 
of Moscow; other Cossack grmijw formed 
in rhe Volga, in the Urals. and elsewhere; 
rhe> fought Tamrsand Turks quite actfcrir 
own free will* Cossacks could usually he 
counted upon to help the leader of any 
peasant uprising, and did so during the t ime 
of Troubles 

\[yu 1 Ih G^-.wks were deeply involved in 
rhe advancement of the Russian frontier* 
both in Europe and in A*ia. On the west, 
of course, Russia fitted (he Poland That had 
inherited former Russian lands, w hieh lhey 
were determined to keep, 

Bui Poland wfls already moving ineso- 
rpbty coward decline and downfall, Its 
monarchy* insrend of being hereditary* was 
elective. Each lime the throne fell vacant, 
the diet, or assembly, of (he nobility, would 
choose a successor, usually (he man who 
had qivcn the baggt** bribes. Once elected, 
(he kings w ere quite puwtrlcSs, since they 
had already agreed m transfer myal pre^ 
riiguiivcs to rhe diet, which cherished ir* 
famuiis imriruriun of die Hhmtm vetv inv 


one of its to cm ben. by opposing my pro- 
pin^iL could ellectivcK (dock it- \ll rhe 
minority of one had to do was Co shout 
“I ... wish it!" 1 and (lien gallop off be¬ 

fore his 011 leagues could catch up with Win 
and make him change Ins mind- The diet 
was nut a parliament in rhe w estern sense of 
the term, hut an axsembh of men each of 

■i 

whom thought of himself a* 3 power unto 
lihnsclf, nunc like (he Security Council of 
the United Notions* Thus unanimity was 
necessary for all derisions. Luoscly knit* 
tike Polish national state had no regular 
armv or diplomatic corps. Its nobility had 
no concept of service to the Crown or 
indeed any sense of loyally except to their 
own social class. They helped destroy 1 
once-flourishing urhan middle ch^ by per¬ 
secuting Jewish shopkeepers and foreign 
meodruiots. On their estates, rSic fate of their 
^rrfs was harsher if possible than in Russia, 
By the 1650's* the Russo-Polish conflict 
was concentrated in (he Ukrainian lands, 
where Pok and Rusrian Competed for the 
assistance of the Cossacks, Here bitterness 
(tad lKCn exacerbated Irv (he Jesuit effort 
to convert the Orthodox peasants. In 1595, 
after a group of Orthodox riergy had ac¬ 
cepted papal Mtpremacy in the Union of 
Brest, 1 he Catholics declared that all those 
who remained out side The Union must tie 
persecuted. The Polish authorities also in¬ 
terfered with like traditional liberties of the 
Dnieper Cossacks, and in 164k the Cossack 
k.idci KHmrinirskv revolted against the 
Poles, inviting Tsar Alexis to assist him irt 
1651, By J6S4. the urmtki mhor bid ap¬ 
proved 1 he Tsar s acceptance of a protector¬ 
ate over the Ukrainian lands, and a long war 
with Poland ensued, during which the 
Cossacks changed side* repeatedly* ma¬ 
neuvering desperately to presene their in¬ 
dependence. In 1667* by the Treaty of 
VndruSMjvn, the Russians obtained alt the 
buds on die east bank of the Dnieper, 4S 
well as the privilege of occupying Kiev, on 
(he west bank, for Two vearv I hcv iievtt 
left h. 
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The DissackSs, however, continued un¬ 
ruly. and in (he next phase of the struggle, 
the Turks* js suzerain 1 ! over the Crimean 
1 amnct whose territories bordered on the 
Ukraine, took an active pan: in the lighting, 
which involved Polnnd and Russia once 
more. The general European anxiety over 
the Turkish menace I'lte he!ow\ p. 20 ) 
cvcmuidJv brought the Putes reluctant R to 
*Tiant Russia by j nc'v irejrv of eternal 
peace (tdffti) all «hc lands yielded At \n- 
dntssovo, plus* Kiev . I he continued decline 
of Poland meant that Sweden, guardian nf 
the Baltic shore, would emerge j- tilt? chief 
rival on the west. 

To rhe sourh and southeast in the di¬ 
rection of the Black Sea and rhe Caucasus, 
Ruvsia had to move mure ilow Iv. Not only 
did the Crimean Tartar** bluet the path. but 
behind ilic Tartars loomed the figure of 
their overlord, rhe Ottoman \tilun. whom 
the tests cmilil not yet challenge. Thus the 
Russian churn to lie rhe successor t» By/an- 
ritim in the Orthodox world w.i> i spiritual 
and ideological claim nrtly. Indeed, 
tv hen a group of Cossacks seized rhe key’ 
f artar seaport of Azov at the mouth of rhe 
Don, and offered it to Michael Romanov ax 
-i gift if he would only come and help hold 
on to ti H ilie caution* oar not only refused 
the offer, but wrote an apologetic hirer f»« 
the sultan explaining that he had had no part 
in rhe aoiprcssinn. 

The most dramatic advance of Russia 
(hiring This era came to the eastward. across 
rhe Urals* and the vast spaces of Si her Li, all 
the wav ro the Pacific Ocean 1'his move¬ 
ment has often been likened to the Vmcri- 
can expansion from the Atlantic seaboard ro 
the Pact tie Compared with the Russian 
advance to the Pacific, the American west¬ 
ward mo Veil lent u.o relatively slow, how¬ 
ever the Russians covered some SiOOO in ties 
in ahinit forty Vents; we meric longer to go 
a shorter distance. But the Russian advance 
left vast ureai “behind the lines' umcttkd 
and urtabsorbed at each stage, whereas uur 
nwn more gradual movement tended to 


consolidate each stage rather more than the 
Russians did. 

Then too. the American pioneer faced 
formidable ideographic barriers of mountain 
and desert, whereas she Russian had easier 
string nn the enormous Siberian tlflilandi, 
where the river basins—the Ob, the Wnisdi* 
rhe I cm. and rheir rrihnrariG*—facilitated 
rapid progress. For rhe Americans nm, the 
nq n ve mha birants—rhe \ m eri can Indian— 
often posed serious milirary and polifkftl 
problems, whereas the Siberian tribesmen* 
widclv scattered across rhe area, seem on the 
Whole to have helped the Ruthin* rather 
than opposing them. Though enormous in 
extent* Si he riii continued to be very sparsely 
inhabited. 

It was the victories of Ivan the 
Terri hie over the Kazan Tartars that led in 
the first major advances in the six teem h 
century, Private enterprise led the wnv the 
Strogonov family obtained huge enn- 
ccstiniu in the Ural area* where they made 
great fortunes in rite fur trade, and dis¬ 
covered ami began to exploit the fim iron 
tiling known in Russia The Strogantiys 
hired bands nf Cossack explorers, w ho led 
rhe movement* Ihe government followed 
at some distance behind with administrators 
amt tax-coHectors* soldier* and prints, as 
each neu area was opened up. At a suitable 
poult tin a river basin, the spearhead of the 
advance parts would build ,i wooden jkjIi- 
sa.Ic and liugm rci. collect lurs from the Mir- 
rnttiuiing onrintryshk. Mtnmt before the 
ilcfciisc* of rath new position had Ikxei enn- 
Milidatcd, the restless advance guard would 
have moved some hundreds nf mile* further 
caiiwAnd tu repeat the pmeo*, The Daniel 
Bonne nf the Siberian adventure w,b surely 
the famous Cossack leader Ycnrmk. whose 
exploits in his own lifetime look on legend¬ 
ary pm portions 

Tobolsk, the first major Siberian center 
founded bv the Russ in ns. remained a major 
ve.tr of ,idinim>tration, but Irkutsk and 
finally Okhotsk were reached by the s440 H s 
\ Siberian priktt in Miwcoto had nominal 
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responsibility for the government of lire 
huge irta T but decision*, had tu !>c made 
im The spot hcvuu*? trf die communication* 
problem, although the Ru^Lin* got an 
efficient postal service working cpiitc: earfv 
Fhitf the Siberian? always teruled ro have 
the independence rmimimallv associated 
with men of the **wk!o open spacer' 1 ami 
reinforced In the Graack and umliui 
traditions from w hich marly of diem sprang. 
Beefttt^e Okhotsk mJ it?, neighborhood 
along the Pacific Were imciiiclv cold. and 
rhe ocean frozen for a g<Htd many month* in 
the year, the Rustam were soon looking 
enviously southward toward die valley of 
the \mur* w hich flowed into the Pacific at 
a point where the harbors were open alt 
vear round. 

Explorations in this area brought the 
Russians into contact with the Chinese* 
w hose bmis they were nmt casual!? invad¬ 
ing, IJur the Chinese govcttimcnc of the 
period did nor earv very much about these 
regions, w hidi* from it? own jioim of view, 
were far-northerly outposts, In IrtHU, die 
Chinese signed a treaty w ith Moscow, the 
firsr they hid concluded with anv European 
state. This treaty stabilized rhe frontier, 
del i iiti tanked the Amur, and kept the 


Russians ovic of Manchuria, the home terri¬ 
tory of the ruling Chinese dynasty* It abn 
provided the two power? with □ buffer 
region uf Mongol im-in ha hired territory. 
which acknowledged Chinese overlord ship. 
Incidentally, it abti recognized the Russian 
advances ru the north. \\‘ itii almost in- 
ortrdiblc speed, t]ie Russians had acijuircd 
an empire whose richer are even unlay by 
no go cans fully cNploicutL Russia's future as 
an Asian power with a vital interest in 
Pacific affair? was published at just about 
the time the English took New Mnsterdiiiii 
from the Dutch. 


liifsm diiii the West During these 

two centuries 

foreigner? and foreign ideas gradually pene¬ 
trated Russia, a process warniIs welcomed 
by ^ome Russians. dteph deplored bv 
orheix and viewed art a mingled light by 
stih otlie.r?, \\ ho priced western technical 
advancement Imr feared western influence 
on Russian society , 1 his ambivalent atti¬ 
tude toward westerner* and western ideas 
became characteristic of latet Russian*;; they 
loved what the West could give, lust (hey 
often feared ami even ha ted the giver. 

















it.iiuH vi&rkmg mi ihi L'fpmfky Cathedral tn tf.t Kremlin, 

(Ri^i^O Rt hgiojts rrrmr ankt rfl (runt af fbf i ^tmptrtvd rjtbcJfji- 


The first foreigner* to come to Russia iti 
arts significant number* urre ^ lie Italians 
wlin helped build the Kremlin ie the end 
of the fifteenth century. Bur the Iifllbns 
were not encouraged 10 reach the Russians 
their knowledge* and they failed to iftfi li¬ 
enee even the courr at Ivan 111 in any 
signjjlt:.im wav, She English, who arrived 
in the niid’STxrccmh century 'Ls traders to 
the While Sea (they had been looking for 
an Arctic route ffi Chinari were welcomed 
In Ivan the I'crrihlc. He gave them valu¬ 
able privileges, and cilCUUtaged them to 
trade iheir wtiofcn doth tot Russian naval 
sujipho, \\ hich helped build the great I \\w- 
liethati fleets. The English were the fiist to 
reach Russians western indtsstrril techniques 
They got alung well with the Russ Lana and 
supplied a large number of officers to the 
Tsar’s armies, mostly Scotsmen At one 
moment during the Time uf f roubles, there 
tv a* even a |i[>in m make King James 1 
Fsnr uf Russia; and in fact Janie* was 
quite receptive to the idea. Toward flic 


middle of the seventeenth century, the 
Dutch were able to displace die English ns 
rht must important foreign group engaged 
in commerce and manufacturing, and set up 
their own glass, paper* and leMilc plants in 
Russia. 

\ficT the accession nf Michael Romanov 
in Jrtl5 f the foreign quartet of .Moscow, 
always called the ^German suburb," emv 
rapid]v. Foreign technicians of all sons— 
tux ri [ l' -w ea vers, hr on /x-ion fid e rs. ctoclc- 
imkcis— received cun minus salaries from 
tFie *nue, Foreign merchants sold their 
gtmd& much to the disrate of rise native 
Ru^hns, who lagged the tsars prevent 
rhe foreigners from stealing the bread nut 
of their mouths* Fureign physician* and 
druggists became fashionable* i hough 
always suspected of being wizards b\ the 
mpcrsrtnnus common people. By rhr end 
of the seventeenth century* western influ¬ 
ence is -apparent in l he life of rhe court, 11 >c 
first plav in Russia was performed m lrt-72— 
3 solemn Biblical drama about Esther, \ :q\v 
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nobles Ijegan to huy books and form 
libiute^ and to Icjtei Latin and French and 
German, Some of them Were eating sated 
and taking snuff, and shyly beginning in trv 
their -skill* at the ‘uwbd art^ \ few Russian* 
went abroad ti■ Travel, and, of these feu. all 
w ho could refund in o«i luck. 

The people, meanwhile, distrusted the 
foreigners, tooted their houses when they 
dared, md jeered at them in [he stmer. As 
fine intelligent Writer of the seventeenth 
century pui it: 

Acceptance of furmantrs is a plague- Fhey 
live by die sweat and tears of fhe Russians. 
1 fit- foreigners are like bear-keepers who put 
ringh in our nn*es And lead Ms around- They 
iirt God*. wc fouls, they dwell with ns a\ 
lord^ Our kings are their wwiamv 

1 lie most dizumiic outbreak uf unti'foreign 
feeling rook place, as might have lieen ex¬ 
pected, in the field of religion. Highly 
educated clerics fruni the u estem lands ■ the 
Ukraine) and Creek xdmlars .rccntti mended 
rc« Puirisirrfi Nikon th.it rhe Ho!\ Jhmk* he 
revised and corrected in certain pieces 


where the tests were not sound. Resentment 
against this reform took shape as a great 
schism in The Russian {Juirch itself. Given 
the deep Russian itg-iiJ for ilte externals 
uf she faith, wc iiuwi not he surprised ac the 
horrui ihJi was imiisti! when the Russians 
were tnld thar fur centuries tlu-v hud been 
spelling tire name of Jesus incorrectly and 
hud been crossing themselves with the 
wrong number of finger. As at Byzantium, 
the religious protest re Elected a deep-seated 
hatred of change, particularly change pro 
posed by foreigners. Declaring that rhe end 
uf the world wa* ak hand (since -Moscow, 
the third Rome* had now itself become 
heretical )„ ahmit 20,0iw* uf the schematics 
sliEir ihemscUes up in their huts and burned 
thtfttftdvcs alive. When the world did not 
cud T those schismcirii^ \\ ho survived, alw ays 
ismwii as the "( lid Believers.' willed dnw n 
and became sober, solid Russian citizens, 
mnm uf them merchants and well-to-do 
peasants. Sonic later governmcni.s persecuted 
them, tuuat did noi; but the Russian Church 
was weakened a resvdt of the schism. 


Ill: TIu Era of Pttn Hit Grtal ( 1682 - 1725 ) 


At rhe death of Fcdnr Romanov 
in td82 + Russia was still a backward eavtcm 
European connin', with few diplomatic 
links with the West, and vcr\ little knowl¬ 
edge uf rhe outside world. \\[ contempo¬ 
raries -and ihis includes Russians as we]] .n 
foreigners—report on the hnifjlirn the 
widespread unmordiiv< die dtimkcnnes^, 
vl life racy, and tilth prevalent among ill 
dorses uf society* 1 here was little educa¬ 
tion, even for fhe clergy, roust of w hum 
cmihi nor read, and who set no winning 
example to their Hock by then mode of 
life, it is perhaps little wonder chat students 
fami liar u irh con di tit ms in the I i mah of 
the period before the advert uf Hetcr the 


(lircar have saluted Wpj as the great revolu¬ 
tionary wltn altered the face uf his country, 
in considerable measure in terms of influ¬ 
ences coming from the Wevi. Yet the 
dung** he made were neither so burnt j- 
ous rt'ir so drastic as his admircr-T have ipfeu 
claimed. Moreover, file found atiom fur 
most of rliem were already present in the 
society lie inherited. Iinalh . Russia w ould 
no tluihf eventually have become a power 
uf international importance even w i (limit 
l J LTcr, although ir would have taken lunger, 
J ven if we accept all these dilutions of the 
usual estimate of I us contribution, however 
the fact rauabis that Peter was an iwr- 
iiisolring — and tertooinSpi—figure. 
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F/:e Fffremmvr 

{i6$2-l6ti9) When Fedor 

died childless* 

he left a fifteen -yea r-oW brother, Ivnn. \\ 3m 
Vl«s partlv Mind and almost an idiot, and 
several listers. iiidutlmg the ugly bur 
capable Sophia* -ill children of Ales is 
Roman m h\ liis fim wife. There was also 
u ten-year-old Ualf-hirnrhct, son of Alexis In 
his second wife. 1 his was Peter as bright 
■and vigorous as Ivan was dehit hated. In this 
situation* there quickly developed i intjor 
court feud between the partisans of i Fir 
family of the first w ife f and those nf the 
family of the second, Peter's mother, 
Natalia Naryshkina* who was still very 
much alive, At first, a zerriski mh&T* led In 
the Patriarch, elected Peter as Tsar; bur 
Sophia, as leader of the opposing faction, 
succeeded in winning die support fit" the 
ft relay, or musketeers, ,i sfieciat brunch nf 
die military, many of whom were Old 
Believers. Undisciplined* and angry with 
rheir officers* so Mir of whom had indeed 
been cheating them* die strelay were a 
menace to orderly government* 

Sophia and her Mippurters lured tlicm un 
into making an attack on the Kremlin. Hie 
youthful Peter viw the infuriated troops 
murdering wmic ol' his mmha * family md 
racing through the palace in putMiii M the 
rtst* sobbing the furniture with sword* and 
spears. Fnrgpnd measure. they killed \ good 
many of the nobles living in and 

pillaged the archives of the prikaz where 
the records of serfdom were kept But* 
though rheir movcincnt obviously had some 
social content* it was primarily a successful 
effort In Sophia to gain power Sophia now 
became regent fur both hei brother Kara 
and her half-brother Piter, who were hailed 
as joint Tsars. 

Bui ln*fore her power was srabili/eih she 
had to deal with her own instruments the 
ungovernable tfrdtiy* who terrorised the 
capital until threatened with open uar by 
the regular ;imn. Once the rtrehn w ere 
calmed* Sophia moved in punish rhe Old 


Believers and anv of the revolting serfs that 
could be captured* The first woman to 
ijovcm Russia since Kievan times. Soplik 
u -as bmmri in any case to face severe oppoxi- 
ritrn* I"ivo campaigns against the tartars m 
the Crimea were failures i L^KN MKOi. Nor 
cmdd Sophia miuiiigc Up get even her sup- 
porters to allow her to proclaim herwlf 
aiicotrai. And the maturing Peter, though 
our of favor and away from court, posed a 
threat to her position; m the end, the ttrfhfy 
let. her duUTV Sophia w as shut up m a con¬ 
vent and Peter and Ivan ruled together in 
theory until IvanN death in 1&96* although 
in practice Ivan never counted foi anything. 

Peter the Great; 

A Character Sketch The young 

Peter was al¬ 
most seven feet tall* and extremely lively, 
Highly intelligent, he had learned to read 
iiiiil write (hut never to spell) from a 
drunken tutor wlm was the only academic 
instructor the troubled times afforded* Even 
in Uh car|\ years. Peter \\ as fascinated by 
war and military games* He >ct up a play 
regiment, scuffed it with it good many tuH- 
grow n men. enlisted as a common soldier in 
irs. ranks (promoting himself from time to 
lime), ordered all sorts fif equipment for it 
from the Moscow arsermk and drilled u in 
w ar games with unflagging vigor, himseU 
tiring iilT cannon or pounding on a drum 
with equal enjoyment He discovered a 
broken-down boat in a bam* and unraveled 
the mysteries of ringing and sad with flic 
help nf Dutch sailors settled in rhe for¬ 
eigners' suburb- Sailing remained one of his 
keenest passion** 1 bough he married ai tin* 
age of sbttecn. Peter neglected his wife, 
urui preferred working on his military 
maneuvers I which grew ever mm c realistic 
and dangerous)? sailing his hours, and relax¬ 
ing with his peculiar circle of cronies, 

Thb rowib Im smoked huge quantities 
nf tobacco i which horrified the cniwrva- 
rive Muscovites* w hn Itdievcd that smoking 
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\i ^ specifically forbidden by rhe Biblical 
text which wtyi that what someth out of 
the iiHayfh defikth * man). Alibi they regu- 
lady got dicmsclvo completely drunk, 

W hen thoroughly lit up, they would engage 
m carefully planned obscene parodies of 
church services, or pUy elaborate and highly 
dangerous practical jokes on the unoffend¬ 
ing citizen rv. t oaring about Moscow in 
winter late at night on sleigh* and treating 
tin: sleeping populace m shrieking serenade*. 
Masquerades and parties lasted for days, 
staid Moscow Mies, accustomed to almost 
harem-like seclusion, were commanded to 
put on low-necked evening dresses in the 
western style, and dance and engage in social 
chit-chat. They were literally forced to 
gn/yir with the Tsar and bis friendy if a 
bdv refused, Peter simply held her nose, 
and poured the wine down her Elmftt. Peter 
spent enormous sum* of state revenue on 
this sort of part}, ind richly endowed bis 
boon companion l.eiorr, a young Swis>vd- 
dicr of fortune who completely charmed 
rhe Tsar. He wit| the only man who could 
tvtr drink i^losv tor glas* with Pttci, and 
legend savs also that the} ahnt craped 
hangovers after their lug evening*, l-cforr 
become Field Marshak Grand Admiral and 
"chief diplomat/' 

The almost framie energy that Peter 
devoted to pleasure reflected oifly pirt nf his 
appetite fur new experience. Just a* lie 
served in the rank* of his own play-regiment 
and waited his boat* himself, so he cagerlv 
learned any new tfcliniijue that came tu liis 
uncmion. Tn hi> playing im the drum and 
crumpet he added at various times carpen* 
irv. shoe-making. Looking, clock-making, 
jvnrv-carving, etching, and—wont of oil— 
dentistry. Once he Ihsttl acquired a set of 
dentist's tools, nobody was safe* since Pe¬ 
ter did not care at all whether the in¬ 
tended victim had a nmriuchc or nut. 
Whenever he fell the need to practice, he 
practiced—iand rhose were the days before 
anesthetics. Preferring m wear tliafahy work 
clothes, driving hh nwn horses, neglecting 


formal obligations and paying little atien- 
iinn to court and church ceremony, Peter 
in his i>wn person w as a shock to The Mus¬ 
covites, and not in the least in keeping with 
their idea of .1 proper tsar. 

After he fori died in 1700. Peters favorite 
v as a certain Menshikov, a man uf Imv hinh T 
who received high office in all the Russian 
services* iJie title of Prince, and a huge for¬ 
tune, Qnfomuutdy, like many of the public 
servants of the period, he was on unscrupu¬ 
lous crafrcFi .is one of the 1 sar T s mem a 
Serb, remarked, “ws all ?.tejl, Peter w tore 
to Menshikov as M my brother/' and though 
he came to dbrnist him he never demoted 
or ruined him as he did many other 
favorites 

Even in hi* youth, Peter ignored his first 
wife. and Inter r 1 flW) had her shut up m x 
convent and made a min. Still later he took 
on its mistress a girl from the Baltic region, 
who had already pissed through the hands 
iff Menshikov and others, and after some 
vcjin of liaison with her, during which she 
gave birth ru run of PetcrA children, lie 
finally married her in F1I, l hi* was tlie 
Fmpres* Catherine, a simple, hearty. .if- 
fecrionate woman, lung dcvmiol tn her diffi¬ 
cult husband, md able ro control him a* no 
other human being ever coitld But again, 
one can understand the horrified reaction of 
the old-fashtortid Russian noble. 


The Si * ester n Trip Anxious ro 

trv his hand 

.\t war. Petef led j campaign against Azov 
in IrtU?, hnt failed Summoning hi* service 
men to build slupv —m art riics knew little 
about—he literally drafted them to work as 
snisans under [hitch direction at Voronezh 
sol the Don. By irtUtf be had a licet E»f river- 
tmats on rhe Dim, snikd Them downriver, 
and defeated she 1 urks at X/nv Since 
Europe was ai The moment engaged in a 
furious campaign against the l urks \ see 
below, p. 2411, this rather surprising eon- 
mhiiiiun from the Russians aroused much 
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imcrest and curiosity, The project of 
forming a league against the Turks with 
the states of western Europe now gave 
Peter the pretext for a trip outside Russia* 
rise imr undertaken bv a Russian .sovereign 
since the Kievan period* 

The symbolism of the huge Russian Uar 
in all Ids vigor ami crudity leaving his amL 
quoted and stagnant country and emerging 
into the air of western Europe lias always 
attracted students of the period. What in¬ 
terested Peter was western "know-how/ 1 
cspecialh naval know-how; he planned to 
£o u* Midland* England, and Venice, where 
the lies: ships (in his opinion) wore made, 
rind out how they were made, and bring 
the knowledge hack to Russia sor the ad¬ 
vance ment of Russian aims* 

From the celebrated western trip many 
well-known pictures emerge Peter laboring 
as a common hand on the ducks in ! lullamf; 
PeEer anJ his suite, drunk and ditty, wreck¬ 
ing file hrmibmuc house and garden (if the 
English diarist* John Evelyn, near London: 
'“There i* a house full of people/’ wrote 

Evelyn's harassed tenant, “and that riglu 
nasty/ 1 Less well known perhaps are the 
spectacles of Peter dancing with a German 
princess, mistaking her whalebone cornets 
for her rihs* and commenting loudly that 
German girls have devilish hard bones; 
Farter receiving an honorary degree at Ox¬ 
ford; Peter Jeep in conversation tDutch) 
with William Penn about the Quaker faith; 
Peter gobbling his food without bene fit of 
knife ur fork, or asleep with a dttf.cn or so 
of his followers mi the floor of a tiny room 
in a I midmi inn with no w indows open. 

Though ostensihh traveling incognito as 
Peter Mikhailov, ;i noncommissioned officer 
in a Russian regiment, Peter’s effonx lo 
conceal who he was w ere a farce from the 
beginning. After alL there were no other 
aurliontiriaFi seven-footers in the parry, 11c 
hired Severn] hundred technicians to work in 
Russk, raided money when he needed ii by 
wiling to an English peer the monopoly of 
tobacco sales tn Russia, anil visited every 


sort nf facto ry or museum or printing press 
he could Mind He made, as w e can easily 
imagine, an unforgettable impression. 

Re fore Peter could get tn V enicr, the 
western i np was interrupted by news that 
then re/m had revolted again Peter 

rushed home, and personally participated 
in the punishment of the alleged ringleaders 
and plorters. Peter ami Menshikov and 
others rather enjoyed chopping off the heads 
iif the victims. Though many innocent men 
surds suffered torture and death, Peter had 
broken the j itrelfs) as a power in Russian 
domestic life. 

From the West. Peter had returned mo re 
determined than ever to modernize his 
country and hi* countrymen. 1 Ire very day 
of hU rcriim he wimmnnai the cnijri jester, 
and with his aui stance went about with a 
great pair id shears. Mopping hiis courtier* 
and dipping off their heard> 1 . 1 hough this 
may seem a trivial joke* in fact it was an 
action full of ^vinbohsm. I he tradition of 
tlsc Orthodox Church held that God is 
bearded. If God has a heard, and if man was 
made in the Image of God, man must also 
have a hears!- Deprived of his heard, man 
is no longer made in God's image* and is a 
natural candidate for damnation. Thi* w as 
the way the Muscovite nobles and church¬ 
men felt. But Peter news decreed that Rus¬ 
sian nobles must shave, or else pay a sub- 
setmria] rax for the privilege of wearing their 
heard*. Bronze bcord-tokens worn around 
the neck certified that the tax had been 
property paid; without such a token a 
bearded mm ran the risk of being dipped On 
sid*t \ western traveler repo it-, a eon versa- 
tinn with an nidi man whose heard had l*ecn 
shorn of! tlu |un>r Russian had kept the 
licariMiiir and wax planning to have it 
buried in his coffin with bins, wi that hr 
might prove to St. Nicholas that be had nut 
committed sacrilege nf his own free will. 

Presently. Peter issued an ether cornu land¬ 
ing that all boyars, members nf the gentry 
class, and the city population generally mint 
abandon trad itional Russian dress, which in 



The fiptetnrijTt mirwc of Petvr the 
Orr*t* h fahtinrt, tn fettfagraj, 

chided lung: mbes with flowing sScenes and 
tall bonnet*, md adopt ucstem-stvlc t»s- 
tumc* l he cruipimed manufacture id the «Ul- 
fashloncd d< uhes was made itk^aLatid Peter 
added purnr to hi, decree by raking up \ m 
shears again, and cuffing off the deeu^ rrf 
all the people he nicr wearing the tort) id den 
t-'lflflts- I tie enactments nn the beard* and 
on dress, rhcm>elvc* pcihup,-. not very im¬ 
plant, were regarded by the victims os an 
awdult <m precious custom and a forcible 
introduction of hated foreign wavs, 

Peter's Vi\jrs War was Pe¬ 

ter’s y real cm 

inrctesi, Wc can understand his politics at 
home only after w c realize haw drwdv re¬ 
lated thc\ were to the virtually Consent 
warfare of his reign, and to rhe ever-nmuiu, 
ing tiered for money for fighting We hive 
already *ecn him vicEofuius over the Juris 
ai \m\ in IriVrt On his way b.ick tn Russia 


in 16W+* he discovered that, instead of being 
eager to join him in a full-scale crusade 
igjum rhe lurk*, the Vusmans and Their 
allicM were an moils to end rhe 1 urkish war. 
I muted hy rhe Peace of kurtoyirz of I6^A 
which be felt to he ,i betftiva) of Ruxsij t^cc 
beluw. p. 2-M), Peter none the its* made t 
sq>ajacc peace of hi* Own with tile Sultan 
in I7ra0 r IJ\ this time, his plan* for new ,uj»- 
grcftitin were already formed. 

1 be victim was to he Sweden, at the 
hand* of u hose officials Peter fancied he had 
received a slight in rise Batch: pnrr of Riga 
on his way west in ISV7* Peters allies, 
already signed up in 1690, were to be 
Denmark and Poland* rhe latter under it* 
elected king, Augustus the Strong, who was 
A lso I Icctui Hjf Sasuns and who had quUrkly 
become an intimate ut Peter after their first 
meeting in 160?;. rhe real engineer of the 
jJiiance and moving spirit of rhe war against 
Sweden, however, was a rioldcnmn named 
Parkul from the Baltic shore, sleep!v re- 
scntfnt uf measures taken bv the Swedes 
against the Feudal proprietors of that area^ 
f nerge tiddly, Baikal went from interview 
to interview, holding out to Augustus and 
Peter the glittering prospect that after they 
Iuid defeated Sweden ihey might divide her 
lijJtic territories In I ^97 t ihc Swedish Throne 
had descended to a youth uf fifteen. King 
Charles XII, whom Peter, Augtistm, and 
Rirkul hoped they might easily overcome. 

! bey did mu appreciate Charles* fanatical 
love and affinity for 11 gluing. Ihcs might 
have reconsidered had they seen Ifitn 
strengthening his sword-arm by be¬ 
heading at li single stroke a,piece whole 
Hock* of sheep driven down hh palace 
corridor* in single file until the whole place 
*WAsu m blood. The fact was, however, that 
Peter the (ireel characteristically rushed 
into war with Sweden unprepared 
Charles* knocked Denmark out of the Avar 
before Kttsain even gut in. He then frus¬ 
trated Augustus 1 effort to take Riga, and 
complete)} defeated a vastly larger Ruvsun 
Eorce at Narva (1700), capturing the entire 
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supply of modem cannon of which Peter 
was so promt, Instead of Liking advantage of 
Peter" hdg|v*snes& 1 however, ami marching 
into Russia, Charles detoured into Poland, 
where Ftc ^jvenc seven y ears chasing Augustus 
iihouE, sponsoring hi^ own King of Poland, 
a noble named Stanislas L«Kezvrt3flcit and 
CYcnmaklv forcing Augusts* to sign an 
agreement to abandon the crow n of Poland 
to LesfeczyftNki, and to give up the Russian 
alliance- Charles then seized and executed 

PatkuL 

During this interim, Peter had been busy 
rebuilding the shattered Russian armies mid 
had corujucird fmm the Swedes rite two 
Baltic provinces nearer to Russia, logrb 
.uni Livonia- in the first lie founded in l "t>l 
a new citv. St, Petersburg soon to be the 
new cipkal of Russia and from chc begin¬ 
ning rhe nipple of Peter's eve. Now. in late 
3 707, after 3 year of campaigning agoitjjt 
Russk, Charles made rhe mistake of sweep¬ 
ing far m the south and c.isr inn* rhe Ukraine 
in an effort to join forces with the 
Clacks* where leader Mazepa was an ally. 
Drawn deeply into Russia during the severe 
winter of 1 TOiM/W* Omrlqs* exhausted 
Supcdlsh forces were finally defeated by the 
Russians m the decisive battle of Poltava 
(June 27, S7G*?). C’li.irJtrs managed to dee 
safely westward across the Dniester River 
and onto Turkbh Tcrrtory. "Liu viewy unis 
complete, bur the comirtuctL 
Peter was able to reinstate Augustm as 
King III Polamh bur hr was not able m 
force the Turk' fti surrender in him the 
refugee Kinc ot Su eden- Charles indeed had 
embarked on a senes of ami-Russian in* 
crigues designed m firing about a war be¬ 
tween Turkey and Peter, and thus ro enable 
him to avenge his defeat. So Peter m some 
dkmay found himself embroiled In war 
against rhe Xurks i J 710- p II i Now for the 
first time Sn history the Russian* made an 
appeal to the Balkan Christian mbjeet?i of 
the l urls on the ground of thdr common 
Orthodox faith, Hearing banners modeled 
on those of Gins tan tine, tifsr Emperor of 


Byzantium* and prom is my liberation from 
the Moslems, the Russian forces entered 
Tortsish territory bv crossing the rivet 
Pnirh wtstw arJ into the Pmubian province 
sit Moldavia (mm- a port or Rumania). I lere 
rhe Turkish armies trapped Peter Jttd 
forced him tip surrender (RL, Hs^ pori- 
cion wa^ desperate^ he later said that tile 
Turks could have extracted anything they 
wanted from him except the promise to give 
up Si. Petersburg. 

Indeed, the Turk* could have dragged 
Peter off in captivitx to Istanbul lud rhey 
wanted. Bur rhey proved unexpectedly 
lenient. The)' mpiired rise surrender of 
Azov, the creation of an unfortified 
man" land" between Russian and Ottoman 
territory - and the promise that Charles XI1 
might pass unmolested through Peter's 
dominions on his way home to Sweden. 
Is is little wonder that Charles was furious 
with rhe Turks fof not taking full ad van, 
tage of Peter’s discomfiture. J irelessly, 
Charles worked to bring about '.till mother 
Ru^ih-TurkKh war. He came very close o« 
vueccss. but eventually the Turks tired of 
fheir firebrand visitor and expelled him by 
force I heir own peace with Russia was 
secure* and Giarfcs went sadly home i t7 H |. 

Still the Great Northern War. as rhe 
RusSd-SweJhh struggle has come to be 
known, dragged on for seven mo re years, of 
diplomatic intrigue and military and naval 
action, involving rhe Prussians {see below, 
p MJJu Bud gravely afTcctmg the interests 
-(f all the western Tumpeait powers, \> 
Riisman forces seized Finland, inflicted naval 
defeats nri the fiw edcs in rhe Baltic, and 
occupied is In nth only a few miles from rhe 
Swedish coast, rhe Swedish empire was 
uhvioiisK dissolving* and the Russians were 
taking its place. To the last years of lbe O teat 
Northern War ( 17H*I Hi) belong a whole 
series of matrimonial and other alliances 
and projects between Russia and the perry 
< iemail cciurn, bringing the Kuadam deep 
into Central Lumpe, artH embroiling them 
in a variety uf ijUestiom in which Russia 
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reallv had no national interest- Peter the 
Great even hoped to marry nnc of his 
daughters m Louis XV of France. From a 
remote and little-known state somewhere 
behind Poland, Russia had emerged as a 
TTuijnr military power with enough might 
tu affect the destiny of European states. 
The death of Charles Xll in l?Ifl cleared ihr 
way for peace negotiations long cuntem- 
pbted and even be gun. Rut iv took .1 Russian 
landing m Sweden proper H"lV) to force 
a decision. 

At Nystodi f 1721 ), Russia received all 
rhe former pt^ci^ipns of Sweden along the 
eastern sStore of the Baltic, and parr of Kare¬ 
lia. Peter returned Finland to Sweden md 
agreed 10 pav a substantial sum for the 
territories acquired. 1 lic^c Baltic territories 
were Peters famous "window tin the west," 
putting Russia into immediate contact with 
Europe, and ending The curios simaiinn 
by which alt seaborne Traffic: to Russia had 
hid to sdl around the northern edge of 
Europe and into ihe White Sea. When Peter 
declared himself "Emperor" in 172 L he was 
hardly claiming an unreasonable title, and 
the I uropean powers recognized It in doe 
count. Except for si brief adventurous 
campaign ciga'msi the Persians M.’---L 20 , 
Peter fought no more o atMe ruled for 
thirty-five vcar>, and otilv during the wry 
list year wins Russia at peace. 

The Uat'kinery 

of GfliOTWi efit C 0 n s t n ti r 

warfare re¬ 
quires consinnt supplies of men and money. 
The enlistment of volunteens including serfs 
who for a short jieriod were allowed to 
obtain their freedom in thi* way* provided 
cannon-fodder but not seasonca trimps. So 
Peters government developed a crude form 
of draft fjrefccm according to which 3 given 
number of households hud tn supply a given 
number cif recruits. More men died of 
disease, hunger* and cold than at the hinds 
of the enemy, and anvunc who thought he 


could get away with it deserted. But the 
verv length of The war me nu that survivors 
served .is j tough nucleus fm a regubr artm - 
Though Peter him&tlf built a Baltic tleci 
ax the first possible oppnrtimit) f Russian 
naval tradition failed to strike deep toots. 
From 800 ships at rhe moment of his death 
(mostly very small, of courseb the fleet 
declined co fewer than twenty a decade 
brer* And ihtrt was no merchant marine 
whatever. The apprehensions of the Eng¬ 
lish and the Dutch rhat Russian emergence 
on The Bailie would automatically mean the 
treat ion of & new maritime nation proved 
unfounded. 

fo sratf the military forces and the 
adm mist tmt 1 n. Pete r rigorously c n f or cc d 
ihc rule In which all landowners owed 
service to 1 be state, lie eventually decreed 
*'rivil death" for those who failed tu regis¬ 
ter, 1 his put them outside the protection ul 
die law* and anyone could attack or kill 
rhetn without fear nf ihe consequence^ Utli- 
vctkU scale service became compulsory I or 
life. At the age of fifteen, every male child 
of The service class was assigned r <* his future 
pt>st. in rhe army, in the civ il service, or at 
court. Peter often forced rhe gentry to do 
jobs they considered beneath them; be 
did no* care whether they were interested 
in their wink of even very - much whether 
they had been trained for it. He filled their 
ranks with newcomers mid outsider*, who 
obtained grants of Innd. risuk, and rule. And 
be required that w hen a member nf rhis 
class died he niusr leave his estate inract to 
one of his sons, not necessarily the eldest, 
so that ir would not be divided anew in 
every generation* Thus the class of service 
nubUitY—which now substanriohy included 
the survivor of the nobility of ancient birth, 
the old Imvars—was brought into .1 poM- 
1 inn of complete dependence upon the tsar. 
Some of The gentry tried tu avoid service 
toy pretending 10 be halfwitted; Peter in an¬ 
swer decreed fluff those whose mental stale 
did not jjermil rtf sendee could fteither 
marry nor inherit carafe* from their parents. 
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The svsiein threw <*ptn rhe possibility of 
3 splendid carter to men with talent- V 

person without estates or rank who reached 
a certain IhuvcI in any of the branches of the 
service (for example, major in the artnyi 
Automatically received lands and a title of 
nubility. Of course the nobility of nneient 
birth viewed thi^ as a cheapening 01 their 
podium. iinit hated to see the new 1 recruits 
come into their own social order. Hut under 
Peter there was little they could do shout 
ic P 

To raise cosh, Peter tried a variety of 
measures. He debased the currency: he taxed 
virtually everything—sales, reurs. real estate, 
tanneries, hiifhs T and beehives—and ap- 
pointed special officials called "revenue-find¬ 
ers 1 * to think up new' levies. Tolls were 
collected f^n all fonm nf mnspo r ratio ft The 
govemintnt held a monopoly ovci a be¬ 
wildering van cry of uJtponant products* 
including sail and oik coffins and caviar* I lie 
basic Russian tax on each individual house¬ 
hold was not producing enough revenue, 
partiv because the number of households 
hud dec lined a result of war and misery* 
and partly because households were corti- 
loning in order to evade payment Peters 
government therefore vuhvtiturcd a bead tax 
on every male—the -i sout tax. ^ the 
Russians called it—making it unless for 

individuals to conceal themselves in hnuse- 
holds. This innovation required a new vcnsii*. 
and the census produced a TR&sX important, 
and utiiiitended, social result rhe censos- 
takcrv now classified ns serfs a large number 
of rtoatern on the edge between freedom and 
serfdom* who thus found themselves and 
then children eternally labeled a* untrue. 
Ar the cost of human misery, Peters 
government managed in its later years to 
balance rhe budget. 

!n the administration, various new prikfzy 
were hrst set up 10 centndhte rhe handling 
of funds received from vapour >nurc» ^ 
system of army districts ado pied for reasons 
of military efficiency kd to the creation of 
the first Russian provinces: at first eight. 


then nine* then twelve—embracing -dl 
Russia. Each province had its own governor; 
and many of the functions previously 
carried on inefficiently by rhe central 
iiiivenuijciir were thus decentnib/ed With 
the l>ar often away from the capital* and 
many of the former prikasy abolished d«- 
ccntralizatmti bnd gone w tar that Russia 
seemed v£ tunes to have little central govern¬ 
ment at all. But when Peter set out for the 
Pruth campaign tti 1711, be created a ninc- 
niin governing Seriated" designed to e*cr- 
cisc power in his alienee. It too played a 
large pan in the central preoccupation of 
the state, the collection of funds. 

In the years beginning with !■ I-, Peter 
copied the Swedish sysretn *d centra] min- 
isrrics tti supersede the old prikit&y . I hey 
were called “colleges/ because they were 
administered nor by a single minister but 
bv a board of directors ur rdfcgltfWfc 
There were nine of these colleges: foreign 
affairs* amiy, navy, commerce, mines and 
manufacturer justice, income, evpcndirure, 
and control E ach had a board ni eleven di¬ 
rectors, and decision was by majority vorc 
of the board Corruption now berime more 
difficult, because the conduce of any one 
member of n college could be cheeked by 
all his colleagues bn the other band, the 
lengthv deliberations of so many dirccion 
ijflen delayed linal policy dcribifliu- 

I he iota] picture of Peter's efforts to in¬ 
crease the efficiency of government is erne 
of mixed success at best- Attempts to model 
Russian local government on Swedish prac¬ 
tice broke down because of the enormous 
difference between the two country in 
literacy*siic, imdiiinu. jih! attitude toward 
civic respemsihility. Comiprion continued 
unchecked in high places. Savage punish¬ 
ments were inflicted on some of thioe w ho 
were caught while others, like Menshikov, 
\vcre apparent v immune. And yer the cum¬ 
brous. rmehmeVy ilur P«*r gr:nluallv es¬ 
tablished.. lut or miss, to meet the imme¬ 
diate needs iff his wars, was superior to any 
that Russia had previously known 
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More hm&vmovs Ever since 

)Tin # Pc:re r 

had I seen bliildmg a great city irt t he swamp 
he had seized t mm the Sut-iife*. Shmissuub 
ijf men died in the effort to drain tlie 
marsh* * and create 1 seaport* a capital and 
n town worthy nf it* imperial rcrident. 
Whenever (it could spare rhe nine. Peter 
would watch the prngnrrt of the work, Kc- 
more from the rest nf Russia, St- Petersburg 
was a frightfully expensive place to live, 
because fill fond and buildup materials hud 
tfi be irutSpjrtcil great distances, (hit Peter 
moved the Senate there in 1^1 *, made it the 
new capital, and literally commanded -ill 
the- members of the nobility to build new 
houses there and make it tltrif home. Palaces 
sprang up at the l jar's coin mum)* Uit the 
nobles hated rhe place and complained hit- 
tcrlv about abandoning their hclovtd Mm* 
cow farthis nncotnfortoblc and costly town. 
Floods poured through the streets Peter 
roared with Laughter at the sight of peopled 
furniture and household effects floating 
awav. WiiH'fr prowled through the broad 
new boulevirdv and devoured a lady in 
fmnr nf Prince Ucusliilm \ own house one 
tine da\ in June, Inconvenient, though 
splendidly constructed* Petersburg be¬ 
came the syiulwl nf Peisi's war against his 
own gentry 

Peter also determined m ilbann all pos¬ 
sible future threats to his power from the 
Church, Remembering the efforts of Nikon 
in the time of hi* father \ lexis, and know¬ 
ing full well how bitterly rhe clergy loathed 
rite new reuinre lie- himself was frying to am- 
pose, he simply failed to appoint a successor 
w hen the Patriarch of Moscow died in l?00. 
Fvcntuflllv, in mi* lit extended rhe enl- 
Ictnite system nf idminbuntim to rite 
Church itself. He put it under m agency 
fitsr called the “spiritual college." and later 
the 1 loh Directing Svnod, headed by a 
Procurator who w*s a layman 1 hus the 
Church became more than ever a depart* 
men* of state. Peter's uwn statement of this 
purpose i* icjmrkaldy trank: 


TS 

Emm. die cdfkgtslE government of die 
church there is not so much danger tn the 
emmm of distnritfiici» and rrutiblt > 4s may 
be |produced by one spirinjal ruler for the 
cuiimiun jieople Jo nut lindcrsiand the differ¬ 
ence between the spiritual power is id That of 
rhe 4 u roe rat: bur. Jailed by the splendor and 
glory of the highest pj,*inr. they think that he 
h .l \ccond s.<wcrcign of like power with the 
dutnetwi or with even more* and thai the spir- 
itual power is thm of another anti better realm. 

If then there should h* imy difference “ptn- 
inn ItttWftm the Patriarch and rhe Tsar. k 
itnghi easily happen that the people, perhaps 
misled by designing persons, should takr ihe 
pair nf The Patriarch, in the mistaken belief 
that they wers righting fur God's cause,* 

I he educational advances of the period 
reflected Rcrers technological and military 
mtcrcste- Naval, military, and artillery .uad- 
fjni^ were Lsrabliriied. to educate future 
<ifficcrx and .ilso gunny civil servants. A high 
behind, founded with state support by a 
Fur hern n cltugvimn Iron? the ELritic region 
in 170?, mu m failed fur kick of students. 
When the government tried to insriratc 
compulsory elementin' education in the 
provinces by re?piiring the cvtabfohtncjU of 
mo schools in each province < i" I4i. empha- 
av wax put upon on mathematics and naviga¬ 
tion, and the attempt was a failure, Part of 
the difficulty came from the government's 
inexperience ami un willingness to begin 
tviih primary education. Dus W 4 > left to the 
church schruds, which were tew and on the 
whole nnf very cnmpctcur Enremri rcluc- 
r^riLc to sec their children 11 wasting riicb 
time" in school reflected the absence nf an 
educational mdirion in Russia. \t the high* 
e\t level, as dsew hcrc + foreigners hud to he 
siUfuilimed to provide Russia vvirh schnlais* 
\n Academv of Sdcnccf founded }u$t 
Uviivtt Peter's death hegiui with uevcfitcen 
imputed I'd lows, and eight students, also 
ill importedi Bui probably rhe mere pres¬ 
ence in the new capital of these cxrrtic 
academies helped to stimulate the native in- 
teffectual developments rhu w imld cJmrnc- 

■fjniiTtJ b\ I Sf hu vlrr. IV^er the Orest r Ntrw 
York, ItiSthU lira. 
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terfcr.c Hu ncvr gtneratftm. Such rnktru as 
the litst Russian newspaper 0“0J1 <md riie 
printing <>f occasional textlfonks alw an* 
iiiired well for the future, 

Peter of course conriruwd the practice, 
begun lung before him, of importing foreign 
technicians ami artisans to practice their 
craft* and teach them to Russian* Peter 
quire understood the mtrouttiljst ideas nf 
the age Offering great inducements, such 
,tn freed uni from mimofl and from govern¬ 
ment Ven ice, mil all sorts of tariff protec¬ 
tion* the Russians sought to develop matin- 
hour mg. Native Russian nicfehants ctireped 
the came as wdL Ffiough sometimes eim 
ploying a substantial number of laborers, 
industrial enterprise in Russia, elderly fex- 
iile< .ind iron, continued to he backward. 
The labor force \v^ teenured among nn 
v illitig and h*dly treated serfs nod oiminak 
1 he factory-owning mv reliant* were per¬ 
mitted mown arid Inn and odl serF^ (other¬ 
wise a privilege restricted to the gentry ) 
provided ihe serfs were attached tu the 
plant in question, and provided they were 
ulwiavs bought oi sold a* a body together 
with the factorv iisclf, 1 his was **pos$es- 
siontii* 1 industrial serf done hardly p system 
likely in provide much incentive to do good 
work. Russian produce continued inferior to 
Comparable goods maiiiilaciurt J abroad. In 
the commercial field* Peters heavy protec¬ 
tive raritft discriminated against t urcigtl 
gctfxK encouraging smuggling and \ 'be 
rcgistraiinn of foreign agent' as Russian 
muinriuls. The effort to make Russia it man¬ 
ufacturing nation exporting its own produce 
was i failure. Bur we must note that Peter s 
conquest * in the Baltic did give Russia the 
great pore of Riga. and that he successfully 
ji^iit evtrv effort m make St, Petersburg 
into a great trading center. 

Thu Total Efiivtau Ihe records 

of Peters se¬ 
cret police j re full of the loiter complaint* 
his jgenrs heard as they moved about among 


the population listening for subversive re- 
marks. 1 he wives and children ot the p«**- 
dnrry found themselves droned by the men 
of the family, matched away to light on di>- 
E,mt battlefields or ru Libor in the swamps 
n> lituld a city nobody wanted* Serfs found 
their number increasing with the imposi¬ 
tion of the rtevk souE-rav and die mulripli- 
cation nf (jUld-grauts to service men. I lit 
tax burden was hack-breaking. Service rucii 
found themselves in a kind of bondage of 
iheir own. condemned to work tor (he 1 sar 
during rhe whole of their lives and seldom 
;ibk to visit their derates, Nishies nf ancient 
birth found tlieni*ckcs treated nn differ 
curly from die upstarts who were flooding 
into tlirir class from hekm. Churchmen of 
the conservative sell-ml were more and more 
convinced that Peter was ihe ;inri-t.hrist 
himself, as they beheld the number of for¬ 
eigners in high places multiply aver more 
rapidly, and s.iu rhe man) innovation im- 
ported into the govern incur and social life 
from the hated West, Rumors circulated 
rhal this was not the true I sar at all, but ,i 
chiin^cUn« somehow substituted for the real 
Peter Iiv the foreigner* during the nip 
abroad, and sett buck to persecute Russian?! 
and ruin Russia, 

Auumg rhe lover orders of society rcspit- 
ance rook rhe usual form: peasant uprisings 
punkshed with fanrastic hints Uty. I he usual 
slhcs of tilt peasant retie Is, the Quicks* 
suffered ^harp curtailment of their mdt- 
ttnsu! Independence and mass executions. 
\mong the upper orders, the leaders of the 
noble and clerical opposition focused then 
hope* on Peter's von by his tin* wife, the 
young heir to Hie throne, \k-xis, w to* they 
hoped, would imp ?he expensive and (thzs 
fclrl needless foreign wars, and move back 
to Moscow and comfortable Russian cmi- 
scrvnri-sm. 

Alexis, an alcoholic* was afraid of his 
father, and was early estranged mini him. 
i Uriugli not stable enough to lead r J true 
conspiracy i^ainst Peter, he fanned The 
hnpes of the opposition by kiting them 
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know he shared their view-, V v ennui]v he 
caused a scandal bv ilccint; abroad md ask¬ 
ing asylum from his brother-in-law* the 
Austrian Fmperor Charles Vt. Promising 
him fair treatment and forgiveness, Peter 
lured Alexis back to Russia mid made him 
the show-piece of one of those horrible 
Russian investigations u erne* Ft cm plots. 

Many were tortured* Ltiled, md tailed; and 
m the end Ateth himself was tortured to 
death in his bathers presence. 

In the early nineteenth century* when the 
dm sdf^onsckius group of Russian imeh 
lecmals came to develop a keen interest m 
the pjst hufrorv of their country thev made 
2 central Iigurt of Peter [ k had. thev felt, 
intensified western influence* *m Russian ■*<>- 
cicry, and had thus turned hi.s hack nn Hil¬ 
da's peculiarly Slav ic eh a meter ami her 
lUvamine heritage. Hue group hailed these 
actions as necessary and inevitable in put¬ 
ting Russia on her proper course. oppo¬ 
nents damned Peter fur having forced an 
unnatural development upon his enunm. 
and for having warped its social and polar- 
1 cal life bv imposing an dim prrem and 
anierfcririL! with the proper Russian wavs 
nf life. Hut bulb his friends mil his enemies 
aiming these Liter intellectual* believed, as 


most scholars have since irgucd, that what 
he did was drastic and revolutionary. 

Yet we can see that Peter simply inierv 
sided rile chief characterisne* of Russian 
society- He made .1 strong .men c racy even 
stronger K a umvcrsjl service taw for service 
men even mure siring cm. 4 serf more of a 
wrf- H as trip abroad, his fondness for foreign 
waj\ Jiiv worship of advanced technology, 
Ids mercantilism* hb vvar% all had ihcir 
precedents in the period of his forerunners 
The Church, which he attacked, had al¬ 
ready been weakened by the schism of the 
Old Relievers* itself the result of western 
influences. Where Peter was radical was in 
1 i K lickl nf everyday manners and behavior: 
tlie irt.ick on the beards, t he dm\ the cal¬ 
endar r he adopted riic western dating from 
the binh of Christ and abandoned the ira- 
diciooal dating from a hypothetical year nf 
the creation), his hatted of ceremony and 
fondness for nmiuiat JalHir, these things were 
indeed new. So ton were the vigor and 
passion; with which he acred. They were 
decisive in winning a revuluri unary repUta* 
tinii for .1 monarch who in the major as¬ 
pects uf ho reign was carrying our policies 
long vince established. 


IV: The Ottoman Snafssoy-Sfafv. 1453 -1699 


File (tanenlis' f ar-distant past in 
Central Asia may well have given them 
their fondness and capacity for war and 
their riiiid adherence to custom, as it did 
(liter native Turkish language From the 
Persians and the Byzantines, they seem to 
have derived the twalr.-uhtn uf the rider, the 
mjrfanct of religious group mitridc the 
state religion, and the practice nf encourag¬ 
ing such groups to form independent e-tun* 
niunkivs inside the stme. Persian was al¬ 
ways the literary language and the source of 
Turkish literature, both in form and in con¬ 
tent. Froiti Islam, the "] urks rook the sacred 


law and rheir approach to legal problems* 
the Arabic alphabet m which rluv wrote 
their Turkish tongue, md tlie Viable vo¬ 
cabulary of religious, philiKOpfricid, and 
other abstract terms. Ml the we (Springs 
of their inheritance Asian. Peman-Ryzan- 
rim. arid Modem—tended to make them an 
c\ cc pt u matty consm ati vc people. 

A Siave System The most un¬ 

usual feature 

of Ottoman society was the advancement of 
slaves to the highest positions within the 
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stme. Tins practice was not original With 
the Ottoman T urks, but their store system 
of government readied a ht-ighc never aji- 
proarfied by any other important stare, F> 
cepe fur the ?n|ran himsdf, all the high of¬ 
ficial? of government* ami of the sultan's 
household, as well as all the officers of the 
army and torge bodies of picked troop, 
were stoves* almost always the children of 
Christian^. They were picked in their early 
youth for then promising appearance and 
were especially educated for die sultan's 
service- As stoves they owed dl advance¬ 
ment to the sultan* und could \>c insrantlv 
removed from office .md punished hy death 
at any moment in their careers, 

Since the sultan was entitled to one-fifth 
of all prisoners of wnr, he selected many 
of his stoves from that source. Sometimes 
they were bought, or were given as pres¬ 
ents to rhe sultan* But perl tap a third or 
mure went 1 obtained through the regular 
levying of the Tribute of children" 1 in the 
Balkan Girisri tin provinces of rhe Ottoman 
Empire* Tver\ four years until the early 
seventeenth century* spechilh trained of¬ 
ficers, each with a quota of places to fill 
visited the Balkan villages and selected and 
tnok a wav the strongest and ablest up peer¬ 
ing SLi\at: or Albanian youths* usually be¬ 
tween fourteen and eighteen years of age. 
ThiS practice has always aroused the natural 
horror of Christ tony Vu two cons idcrat inns 
make ii Its? dreadful titan it would ^cin at 
fir*r. Since a married hoy uus ineligible* 
marnage was always an escape. I hen too, 
unlimited ojipummiiy for advancement 
within the system was open co the boys 
chosen. In poverry-.stricken and rrmutc Bal¬ 
kan vilbgts it ts likely that being chosen 
was sotuetitiics regarded as n positive privi¬ 
lege. We krnvu of actual cases in which 
Moslem families paid Clirisiian patent? to 
l ike their sons and them off is Chris¬ 
tian ui the hope that they would lie ?c- 

Jected. 

Once taken, all these youth* were con¬ 
verted rn Islam, Some resisted conversion. 


fir had certain reservations; occasionally one 
of them escaped- Bur most of them seem 
o> have become good .Moslems or to have 
been indifferent ru religious matters. The 
Turks felt convendun to be absolutely e^- 
sentml btfme the youths were given '-fed¬ 
eral employment.' 1 The system rhus fulfilled 
the missionary jxsil of Istoni, and provided 
administrator? and soldiers for The state. In 
theory* no horn Moslem could ever be 
recruited into the system, since the toil said 
that no bom Moslem could be a stove I his 
limited the choice ui bom Christians* and 
in theorv me am tliat nu child ol j, member 
of Kite system would be eligible to eiucr it 
himself. The vm? of members would often 
he given grams of land ! fiefs obliged to 

render militan service* silid thtia transferred 

+ 

out of the system. 

This ruling class of slaves \v^ carefully 
educated. Of the scyen or tight thousand 
chosen Liuimallv* all received systematic 
physical and military training. About one- 
tenth received higher educarion, and the 
very cream of the crop became pages in 
the siiksm'fc own household and attended 
his palace school. where they were taught 
language^ Modem and I tirkhh tow. ethic? 
and rheology, horse man ship and unlitary 

service. I hev were civcn an a I In wince, 

■ ? 

which was increased every s ear, and were 
carefully watched to see hnw their talents 
were developing. All left school at the age 
of twenty-five, and the graduates of the 
picked schools were then given jobs in the 
adminhmtkm: the rest became xpjhh or 
cavalry fn rtts I he re was a I way* pknu of 
mom for advancement, since many were 
killed in war, and -it (he fop levels many 
were demoted, dismissed* or executed for 
inefficiency or disloyalty. A typical career 
h that of one si xteaith-century Slav wTm 
graduated from die page corps as a gate¬ 
keeper. advanced to thief raster m rlie sul- 
rarr, moved into the cavalry and became 
,i ecrtctttX was pvnnuucd to equerry* as¬ 
signed to command die sent to 

Fhirofw and then to Egypt as provincial 
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governor, and then passed Thmugh the three 
grades of vizier, finishing hk career as grand 
vizier, flic very top office of riic state, 

\i the lower level the [ess intelligent 
slaves were often farmed out fot agricultural 
work in Asia Minor im some cerate, mid 
then drafted iJTfO the so-called janissary 
troops i from the Turkish worth u-m rAv.-j, 
"new forces" 1 ». fheir training emphasized 
physical endurance, and They served not 
only in the army hut as shipyard worker#, 
palace gardeners* and the like. At the height 
of Turkish mlNraiY successes, rhese tneas- 
urcs produced formidable armies some¬ 
times amounting tu more than .1 ipjartcr uf 
d milliun men on the march. I e-irh-s* in 
battle, they were the terror of ill opponents. 
■\n ambassador fmm the Habsburgs who 
spent eight years in Constantinople tn the 
ci imparts their end unmet favorably 
with that of European troops. The Turks* 
he says, 

. . . rike ckjc 3 few spoonfuls of thmr and pur 
them into ivmer, adding -jmiim. better, ram! 
zoning rhi iilcls* with sail ami ■- pkrv; ihese in¬ 
gredients are boitod and n large l«m-l 0/ grud 
k thias obtained Of 1 hi* they v.ir unce or twice 
4 day. . . In dm w»y they we able m Nip¬ 
pon: themselves from their nun supphr* frrr 
a month nr if necessary linger Some fill 3 
bladder viirh beef, dried, and reduced in pow¬ 
der which forms i highly nutritious fond and 
expand* grtrarh in the cooking, . , . Some¬ 
time* too they have recourse to hoi vL-ll<rsh. 
dead horse* art m i'uuix plentiful in their 
crejt hiv.t'i, h , . From This you will nee iTiaf it 
i* fhc parietite, self-denial and rhiifr of die 
Tyrkian voldier that enable him to tact: rlir 
nio.iT trying cucuil&cancv* mid tome safely oqi 
nf the dangers thu surrmiml him What a tim- 
tfteflf to our Micn r QirhtLm soldier* urt 4 1:2m- 
psgn refuse m |vtir op with their ordinary 
food arid rail tor thrushes, and other Mich like 
dainty dishes, Jf these urc not supplied, they 
grow mutinous and work their own ruin; mil 
if they are supplied, They 4re ruined jutt the 
saint h mxkn me shudder to think what 
the result of 4 struggle between Midi different 
system* tan he- . , On ilieir side k the vast 
wealth of their empire, u run paired resource^ 
experience amt prat rice m arms* 4 ve teran wil- 
diery. an ufiiuTcrnifitcd serin nf vis-forks, 


readmes? to endure hardships, union, order, 
divdrtUllc. thrift, and w qjchttilnra, On onn 
arr found an empty evdietpjrr. hi\tiritno IisLm 
it*. exhacltEftd resources. broken Spirits,, a raw 
and insubordinate soldi tn P and greedy atm r- 
nU; there j$ no regard fnr discipline, ficcrsse 
rum riot,, ihr men indulge ni drunkemit** mil 

debauchery* aiul worst of all, the enemy w 
accustomed to victory, we, to defeat* Can we 
doiilit what the result nrusi Iks? * 

The sultan's harem was a purr of the slave 
institution, since all the women m it were 
steves. together with all rlieir household 
stuffs asuj enremmetk The tulcm"* ctin- 
som T as dates, gate hrrili to the heir 10 die 
empire so shut each new sultan was alvt uv- 
by birth hj|f-sUvc. Every official, who 
was himself 4 slave, had a * lave-family of 
\m own in miniature, and often received 
as a Wife one of the members of ihc sui- 
wn s harem who had not been chosen as a 
consorts In Ottoman society there was no 
color line, and steverv ctrtlCil no sociai 
mint. Rjtlicr. n was rcgartled as an liCchlem 
uf fenttme. Rcljtlom between misters .uid 
slaves were often friendly, and masters often 
wt their slave* free a> it reward for service. 

I he Lilian picked hiis fxvoriTC, nor neves- 
^ririlv his eldest, son to suytrecd him, and 
there ivas a law ttnir the hear to the throne 
rnirsr kill all his brothers and half-brothers 
upon his acce^toTL Even son of a suluta 
knew all the rime lie was growing up ih^t 
he cither must obtain die throne himself 
m he killed by uhiclicver of his hr*«f1icrs -ir 
Iwlt-brocHefs did uhtjin it. In I fur in- 
\taiKL, MohanimLzd IIS killtil tm fewer than 
nineteen biutfur, and halChnithers when 
he ame m the throne. 

The ll Fmtr Piilars” 
of Administration Turkish wrir- 

erv rbuught of 

the stale as a ten! resting on four pillar*. 
The lin.r was rbc n/ier*. varying in mum 

"tl. E.i I5t 1 IrrrlHlJb f.rrrm. I. 1 Former 

iTMi F. II. n lijuieli. tnfu U^rtdm liftii, l, 

l2th2Jl 
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ber, to whom the sultan actually delegated 
ntanv powers. The viziers presided over the 
council of smtc. kept the great seal, am! 
could sometimes make decision:s on prilicy- 
I he council of stare bid no legisliube 
power, all uf which was vested in the sul¬ 
tan* but it did debate administrative ur ju¬ 
dicial questions rite second pi II nr was the 

financial officers, organized! Tu collect rev¬ 
enue* throughout rhe provinces. "These rev¬ 
enues mclnJed the poll rax on the Christians, 
a tenth of all produce, and many of the old 
Byzantine taxes on commerce, as well as 
special It vies of all kinds, including money 

realized bv confiscatin'* the fortunes of di^ 

■ ■?” 

graced nftkrhb. The third pillar w&a riie 
chancery, a wctxtamt ihiii affixed the vub 
signature tu document*, and prepared, 
recorded, and transmitted them, whether 
they were statutes* diplomas certificates uf 
tirk T or appointments. 

The fourrli pillar, unfike the other three, 
was not a dcpan mem of state manned by 
slaves bum as Christians. It wa$ the judges, 
who were ill ham Modems and tiiih- part 
of the only non-slave portion of the Otto¬ 
man governing ostein, bltim itself Imd rc- 
vpnnNitlilltv for a [I legal matters and fur 
education■ One-third of mmc lands were scr 
nsqdc as religious property, Each tract had 
its own purpose; rhe Support of mosques of 
charitable or educational institutions and 
even uf intis ur public baths. Income horn 
such proper t\ supported the entire class 
uf litewu, learned men who were connected 
with htom as an Institution. 

Among the aland were the mufth t or 
jurists who answered ipicMifins flirt arose 
m the course uf lawsuits ,m J chat were ^ub- 
n kit ted to them by Hit judges, tr was their 
function rn apply the sacred law of tokm, 
ind they GMially give shun replies, without 
explanation. These replies settled the vase, 
Th □s rhev were a powerful class and rhe 
mufti in Istanbul. whom the sultan himself 
consulted, was known as the Sbcilib-ul- 
hhtiL tike ancient of eider of Islam, and 
outranked everybody but the grand vEzicr- 


Sincc he could speak the final word nn rhe 
sacred tow, he mac even he said to have 
exercised 3 kind uf check an rhe absolute 
power of the sultan himself. He alone could 
prof to in i the beginning uf wir, or denounce 
tlic sultan for transgression of the sacred 
law, and summon his nilijccts to depose him. 

I he opinions '«f the muftis were collected 

3 liodv of interpretative tow, lying be¬ 
tween the change Icsn age-old ?acrcd Uw of 
Main and the current enactments of the 
sultans. The general acceptance toy all Mos¬ 
lems uf the supremacy of the sacred tow 
and the hostility of die Muftis to change 
wert two of the factors that accounted for 
she failure of the Ottoman system m de¬ 
velop with die rimes. There arc no “refor¬ 
mations" in Turkish history until dhc twen¬ 
tieth century, 

1 he /mirth pillar of the rent, rhe judges* 
were .ill members of the tttamti- They were 
assigned rr> rhe various regions of rhe em¬ 
pire. The chief justices for Europe and Asia 
were die two most important. I hi.se two 
were member* uf the council of state, the 
*mlv two members, who were bom Moslems 
.ind non stoves. Mins the council uas the 
iiitfv [dace where f[k rwu chief Ottoman 
institution were combined: the ruling in¬ 
stitution 'if rhe sultan** stove-family that ran 
mihmrv alliirs a ml civil affairs except for 
questions of law and justice, and the Mos¬ 
lem institution that ran rdmmus. legal, and 
education*! affairs. Of course, live sultan 
himself at the very mp of the tent was the 
supreme head of both institutions. 

U r caknc sm 

&f the Ottoman System Thb remark¬ 
able system 

had inherent Weaknesses some of which 
leap instantly rn rhe eye. First, the effective¬ 
ness of the entire structure depended upon 
the character m the sulran hirnwslf. I he 
harem upbringing and rhe ruthless family 
antagonisms to which each sultan was ex¬ 
posed did not tend to produce sultans w r ho 
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couid :ict as wire and mature statesmen* 
Rather. ihev produced weaklings drunk- 
aids, debauchees, and men <iF little experi¬ 
ence or political understanding. Harem in- 
mgue played a great role in the state. 

Second, efficient operation uf the admin¬ 
istration depended upon iiiaintaiiimg the 
blitvc-^% s^ccin hv excluding fhc bom Moslem 
vipuv of the member of the blare ruling d ivs 
fruinpomclpatloru and upon recruiting onK 
new slaves to do rhe work. But as a matter 
of actual practice this rigid exclusion broke 
dmvn early T and bum Moslems, of ten rhe 
sons uf xbvex high in the system whn were 
attracted bv the posiJldltties of gain and 
power* w ere admitted* J hr^e Moslems 
obviously could not l>c regarded as slaves, 
and the chid' rexminiy uni! fear> that 
kept the machine running rhm disappeared. 
Incompetent sultans and insulKirdinarc vtd- 
dkra together sped rhe decay of the stare. 
Turbulent ) Lin tes &ries frequently deposed 
the sultan, and chose his successor from rhe 

Riling house. 

Third, the whole concept of lived* im¬ 
mutable- titered lav helped produce a so- 
den without fksibilitv and unable fn .ub 
just to change. ThW was especially irut 
of rhe increasing !y important change 
brought: about by the impact uf the VVchi 
on the Ofroman Empire. I his inllerihtliry 
did not begin to he seriously felt until the 
eighteenth century* but it then became of 
critical importance. 

Fourth, in a society where religion wa* 
the only test of tutiunalhy, ah Orthodox 
Christian* were aummatkilh regarded 4* 
Grrtks* and lived under the control of the 
Patriarch. In rlw nineteenth century tills 
situation was to prove a scrims weakness, 
since tt alienated many Slavs and Ru- 
manrans who might otherwise have been 
hnaj subjects. Moreover, rhe disabilities 
placed on Christians made it difficult for 
their ralenfs to be used nr their loyalties, 
to lie relied upon unites the) were con¬ 
verted to Islam and became members of 
the sbve^ysTCTu. 


Qtwrnw Expansion 

to IffiS With this as a 

background, 

let us briefly examine the atmal fortunes 
id the Ottoman state after us conquest of 
Gimiattrmnplc in 1413. Bv the end of the 
P-MOs inicst of the Balkan Peninsula hid 
been consolidated under I ui Irish rule l hiss 
the core «pf the new Ottoman sc-ite was 
\drt Minor and ihe Balkans the same core 
around w hich the Byzantine Empire bad 
been built. From This core before the death 
of Mohammed II in 14*1* the Turks ex¬ 
panded across the I Jaiuihe into modern Ru¬ 
mania. seized rhe Genoese outposts in the 
Crimea, and made this southern Russian 
reyion a vassal state under its Tartar rulers. 
rhe\ iho fought against the Venetians, and 
even landed force* in Italy, flic limits of 
fhear expansion were marked by the great 
Hungarian-held fortress of Belgrade, key to 
a further advance into Central Europe, .md 
the island fortress of Rhodes in the Medi¬ 
terranean. stronghold of an order of knights 
daring hick to the Crusades, and key to a 
further nqi.d advance westward. 

Sultan Selim (1*12-1*20) nearly doubled 
file remhirics of the empire, hut almost ex¬ 
clusively in -\ri;i and ifrica. In HP, he 
annexed Fgvpt, and inherited the duty uf 
protecting Mecca mid Medina, lie abn 
assumed the rlrlc of caliph, w ith the sacred 
insignia nf office. \t one moment in his 
reign. Selim comeniplarcd a general mas¬ 
sacre of all I us Christian solutes, and was 
barely dissuaded from earning it out. this 
episode vividly illustrate* the precarious ness 
of ( limrkn life under the lurks. It akti 
deiuorritrates that riic character of the Httn 
man Niate was iulwti.inri.dly altered by the 
ic Lpiinihon of so much territory. It was now 
no longer necessary to ippeave the Chris- 
fijns bv genemus treatment P because the 
overwh riming majority uf the population 
w .is Moslem. Moreover, most of The new ly 
acquired Moslems were \rafc, who were 
far more fanatical than tht Ottoman Turks 
Imd hitherto been. 
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The advance inrr» Europe i 1 . its resumed 
iti riir reign of (he nc\i sultan. rhe greatest 
of ihe«r all: Suleiman the Magnificent 
(1522-1544), a contemporary of tlie West- 
etn Emperor Charles V ami of Francis 1 of 
France and Henry Vlll of England. I he 
Ottoman Empire now became deeply in¬ 
volved in western European affairs, It par- 
riciparcd in the JynsSDC wars licW’tcn the 
imperial house uf Habsliurg and (he i rench 
Valois, and infected the course of the i'rr.t- 
t'.tLim Reformation in Germany b\ the 
threat of military invasion from the south¬ 
east. The ncu Iy consolidated national mon- 
archies of the West had begun t« outclass 
the old European enemies uf the I urks, 
the Venetians and the Hungarians. Charles 
V had inherited Spain and now had to face 
the naval attacks of Hut Ottoman fleets, His 
younger brother, Ferdinand, as rider uf the 
Austrian and later the Hungarian territories, 
bore the limnt of the 1 urki.sh attacks on 
kind. Cheering rhe Turks on were the 
French. Even though their king was called 
"the eldest son of the Church,” their wars 
jtfainsr the Catholic Habdwrgs came lirst. 

In (531., Suleiman took Belgrade, and in 
1522 Rhodes, thus removing the tw» chief 
obstacles to westward advance, In I '2 a. at 
Monies in Hungary, he defeated the (.Kris¬ 
tian armies, and the 1 urks entered Ituda, 
the Hungarian capital on the middle Dan¬ 
ube, In September. 1529. Suleiman besieged 
V ienna itself, posing a grave throat to Chris- 
icndnnt But the Turkish lines of commu¬ 
nication were greatly overextended, and 
Suleiman had to abandon the siege after 
two weeks. Finally, in 15 D, Ferdinand rec 
ognir.ed Suleiman 3 1 - overlord of Hungary. 
In the ymns that followed. Suleiman made 

goo,I his claim to acittol ..ml over the 

south-central portion of I tuitgan. and 
added other lands north and cast ol the 
Danube, In North Africa he actpiircd Al¬ 
geria, which remained the center of Otto¬ 
man power in the western Mediterranean 
until the nineteenth century, in Mia he de¬ 
feated ihe Persians, annexed modem Ira^, 


including Baghdad, and secured an outlet 
on the Persian Gulf. Me even fought naval 
wars against the Portuguese in the Persian 
Gulf and the Indian Ocean. 

In I5.V), a formal treaty was concluded 
between France and the Ottoman Empire, 
the first of the famous ‘"capitulations. ' It 
permitted the French to buy and sell 
throughout rhe l urkish dominions on the 
tame basis as any l urk. They were allow ed 
resident consuls with civil am! criminal |U- 
risdicthm over Frenchmen in f urkey. In 
Turkish territory, the French were to enjoy 
complete religions liberty, and were also 
granted a protectorate over the Holy 
Places in Palestine, the old aim of tile Cru¬ 
sades. this was a great advance in prestige 
fur the Unman Catholic Church, I lie Or¬ 
thodox Church never accepted this settle¬ 
ment. however, and ir underlay the Crimean 
Wat in the nineteenth century (se* below. 
Chapter XV l. These “capitulations' gave 
the French a better position in (he Ottoman 
Flmpite than that of any other F.uropcan 
power and thus contributed immensely to 
the wealth and prestige of France- And 
thetr provisions parallel earlier Byzantine 
trade treaties with Venice and Genoa, be* 
■'liming at the end <*f the eleventh century, 
in this respect, as in SO many others, the 
Ottoman sultans were behaving as the suc¬ 
cessors of the Byzantine emperors. 


Ottoman Decline, 

1566-1699 After SuleU 

in in, despite 

occasional periods of success, the Otram« 
svscmi deteriorated. The Ottoman capture 
,.f Cyprus in 1571 ltd to the formation of 
a western league against the Turks, headed 
by rhe pope, an enterprise .ts near M .1 cru¬ 
sade as the sixteenth century could produce. 
In 1571, rhe league won the great naval 
battle of Lepnto, off the Greek OOSSt. It 
destroyed the Ottoman (leer but failed to 
follow up (Jw victory, permitting the I urks 
to recover. 
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By the end of the cemtm the salt uf 
government officer hud become a regular 
practice and the repeated rcbcILioTi-. of .jin* 
is^irifi were jeopardizing the sultans pi ho 
tion. in, f a peace was signed riur put an 
end to one of the perennial wars against the 
Habshurg^ Previously, .ill treaties with 
western had been east in the form 

r 'l a truce grimed sts a divine favor fmm 
the sultan to lii Usftr f uncut ate, and had been 
itccvmpanicd In a provision that the other 
parry would pay tribute as pa it of the 
settlement, This dmc the Turks had to ne¬ 
gotiate m equals. They gave the Mafisburg 
emperor his proper title, and were unable 
to demand tribute. 

Indeed, had u nut been for the cnnvuJ- 
rion of the Thirty Years 1 W ar, which pte- 
occupied the states of western F,umpc H the 
Ottoman Empire might have suffered even 
mure severely in the first half of the seven- 
ttenth century than it did. As ir was, in¬ 
ternal anarchy rent the swe: troop riortd 


and several sultans were deposed within a 
few vears; ihe Persians recaptured Baghdad, 
and relic!Iii m raged in the provinces. In 
Ir’iJJ, the HritLfh ambassador wrote to his 
government: 

The I'mpirc has become, Like an old body* 
cra^d through many vices All the Tetriron, 
of ihe Suit nil is ilL>|K'opJi-ij For w ant of ’thrice. 

rather by uwson of violent oppression: su 
ifmch mi riiu in bk besc \xin\ of < trecce and 
Ajutulia a m.in nlay tide rlirev. four* and 
MMiicciinc* days, ind nnr find j viUtgv m 
feciS him And his horse- The revenue is ui less¬ 
ened :h.if there is not wliercwiriul to pav the 
Miidkrv and mimrain rhe court/ 

Here we art already encountering what 
nbictcenrh-ccntiin statesmen two hundred 
yem l iter w ere still calling the "sick man 
of Europe.' 1 

> ct a firm stifr m, Murad IV i H53J-36#0), 
remporanh restored order, though rmlv 

1 0«i(rted bv I S. Crtuev, //iudfy af /fre Onu- 
Tarfi London* tm i L W-lpj, 
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through the most brutal means- Lies pi re a 
temporary rctmgrewun after Ills death, 
what looked like .1 real revival began with 
* he accession hi [sower uf a dhti no 11 idled 
family of vizier^ rhtr kopniJm, The first 
koprulri rutblcsaly executed M h £HH) people 
in a five-year period t tfifil j. hanged 
the Greek patriarch fnr predicting in a pri¬ 
vate tetter that Christianity would defeat 
Islam, rebuilt the anm and navy, and sup¬ 
pressed revolt. As a result, he succeeded m 
leaving tlie grand vizicrate rn his .sun in 
!6dl between Uftl and \6?6. the second 
KtipriUU ltd the Ottoman navies to a rn- 
nmpti in Crete, which they took fmm Ven- 
ice. 1 licv temporarily won large areas of 
the Ukraine from the Humans and Poles* 
onlj m lose rhetn again in 16$ l. In IfilSS* 
ihc lurks again penetrated the heart of 
Europe, and again besieged Vienna, with 
ah Europe anxiously aw aiting the outcome. 
For the second time in two centuries, rhe 
Turkish wave was broken, .md now Inmpe 
began .1 great counter-offensive against the 
Turks. Although the Ktipndin had gab 
vani/erd the wnriibc Ottoman armies into 
a lasT successful effort* rhev could not touch 
The real evils of the Ottoman svsmrt. 

Now the F lahsburgs drove the Turks tint 
of Hungary, and rhe Venetians seized the 
Greek Peloponnesus- The T lifts needed 
peace. L 11 16W, after an international cun- 
gms it Karlovitz on the Danube* most of 
the gains of the European counteroffensive 
were recognized. The great mm a rial lirsscfr 
suffered bv the Turks, the strcngthtnuig of 
Hie Mahshurgs to the east* and the appear- 
irtcc of HussiiT ns an importam vmrmi uf rhe 
I Lirks all stamp this scnkmenc as a land- 
mark. 1 lie western European powers could 
henceforth stop worrying a hoi it the Otto¬ 
man menace, which liad pi^nccupied them 
ever since the fourteenth century, and 
which had replaced the Crusade- k a great 
cause fnr which Christendom could occa¬ 
sionally \k united From non on, rhe im¬ 
port mce or Turkey h no longer its mili¬ 
tary potential, hut ir% diplomatic podtuin 


as a power in decline over whose possible 
disintegration and division the states of 
Furopc might squabble ant! negotiate With 
kjilovirz, whne we call the "cittern ques¬ 
tion 11 may lie iuid to have begun. 

The Subject Peoples The Christian 

peoples of the 

Ottoman Fmpire* though all subject to rhe 
disabilities of Christian* in Moslem states, 
did not experience a uniform fate during 
the lung centuries of foreign domination. 
In Vimstantinople, fnr example* the Greek* 
cume to enjm a special status. Their pa¬ 
triarch. with his jurisdiction over all the 
Orthodox Christians nf the empire* lud his 
residence there* and around his court men 
uf w ealth a nil desire for infiLicncc congre¬ 
gated mid tnrngucd fjidoued with a fa lent 
for tilling and for commerce, individual 
Greek- began tw emerge jx wealthy mag¬ 
nate? as early as the sixteenth century s doing 
htidnesv for the outran and enjoying various 
lucrative monopolies, Bv the time of the 
IDbshmrg emmter-offensive after the 
I itrfc&h authorities had come to realize thir 
they iiutsr also have Trained diplomats. In 
the List quarter uf the sevenreenth cenmry. 
Greek* lieg j n to hold the post of chief ^ 
si si amt to the Grand Admiral of the 1 urki&h 
fleet, 4 nd Also the post of "chief interpreter/* 
which amounted in fact rn that of Secretary 
of Stile for Foreign \ff-iirv. At Karlov it/ 
itself in IfiW the chief Or toman representa¬ 
tive was Dr. Alexander Mavrogordato, a 
Greek fmm rhe blond of Gtirn. a brilliant 
physician and a skifliol diplomat IV hen 1 Kc 
conference was on the point of breaking 
dow n because the diplomats could not de¬ 
cide who should enter the conferetiee cham¬ 
ber first M\d who should sit a I wive whom 
it rhe conference table. Dr, ,YJavToyorJato 
rescued die whole meeting By proposing a 
round pivihon with 1 Joor for each dele¬ 
gate, am! a round table with chair for each. 
Each entered n hi> own door u the vimc 
inoriuentj, nobody sat above anybody 
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After rhe h&zik of ihe Prurh 11 " 115 „ tIic 
S ultan uko appointed Greeks fn rule over 
the Dwubinn prinripalirie* of Moldavia 
4iiJ WaSbehia, Bor the peoples of tin- prin¬ 
cipalities i the Rumanian*} lived in wretched 
ignorance and stpialor. oppressed first hv 
rheir native princes and then hv the Greek 
rulers. hot U subject ro thu sultan- 1 lie lor 0 / 
the Slavic subject in rile Ji.i fkstis T the Serbs 
and Bulgarian^ was not much hettcr. The 
Serbs did jWeserve .1 ccn iin imkpcnttcnci; 
in rhnr own villages dealing with The Otto¬ 
man at]thorium through elected bend-men. 

and developing 0 tradition n r sturdv ns ml 

life without an aristocracy, 1 hey were 
deeply devoted to rhcir native church* 
which bad been revived imkptnJtnr of 


the Greeks in I f57. and they -offered se¬ 
verely when they agisted the Hamburg* 
against the Ottoman Fmpirc. Yhiny thmi- 
sands of Serbs emigrated into Hahshurq 
Territory in southern Hungary to escape 
persecution. Mere rJiuv had thdr uwa p4tri- 
Arctutt, arid served as -j sourer of inspira¬ 
tion and enlightenment for thdr brother* 
uSm -rill lived under the Turks, Closest tu 
GtnsttMinnpk and nio-i thtmmqhly sub¬ 
jugated , the Bulgarians probably bad the 
Itnrdcst lot of ill. Vet in each of these peo¬ 
ples lav the seeds of a keen consciousness 
of national identity, net dine only the dis¬ 
covery of thdr own past to i-ikc mot and 
grow into a tangled \nnu.k of national am* 
bjtions* 
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CHAPTER ElG NT 


The Eighteenth 
Century: 

I he International 
Balance 


I: Inlrodudum: The Prospect 


J.onjr years of peace and rpiict 
appeared to hi- in prospect for 1’umpc in 
171'. In the fljliic, as tit have seen, the 
(ii'eat Northern War was lu-uiug r settle¬ 
ment. to hi readied in l"3l. In the West, 
the Peace of 1'rreeht, signed in I'l l, had 
fCMt >ml the balance of pou er uni had ended 
i.nuh XlV'v nrrempt ro extend French dom¬ 
inance. The death of the Him Kmsz himself 
in (715 pave fresh promise of international 

stability, for the crown of France passed to 


in 1715 


Ills grear-grttmlson, l.ouis XV, a buy of five. 

long regency was; necessary. a rut a fong 
regency meant thaf I-ranee would probable 
t* nut preoccupied with Internal problems 
tn play the aggressor. In manv western 
states, moreover, government debts had 
mounted alarmingly Hie great coilllieta of 
Louis XU had exhausted his own nation 
amJ had brought even Im vieturi'mS nppti- 
ntms m rlie edge of bankruptcy. 

In 1 71 > the form* of government in 
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Europe ranged from absolute monarchy. as 
in [ ranee and Russia, ro the cnristitutinneti 
monarchy of Britain and rhe republics of 
the Swiss arid rhe Durch, The difference* 
among rlioc forms arc impurram. bur they 
should ns'f conceal rise fact Thar all govern¬ 
ments in those das $ represented The interests 
of the privileged few. We shall see that &U 
most everv European state show ed some erf 
the characteristics ut oligarchy Historian* 
use rhe term "Old Regime" to describe the 
oligarchical institutions of western Europe, 
parricubrlv I ranee, it was the Old Regime 
of the eighteenth century in contrast tu the 
"new" regime issuing from the French Rev¬ 
olution of 17 £ 9 , 

In some respects, the Old Regime marked 
3 radical chance from rhe still older regime 
of the Middle Apes, Medieval Christian 
ideals had receded before the “classical 
spirit" of the seveutccnrh century (see 
above, Cltaprej VI ) p they would recede still 
further under the impact «l the gjear cigUt- 
tenth *ce 11 tury cu Rural and i he cl Ic a 1 ud 
tnovenunt termed the Enlightenment. In 
Western Europe, the great majority nf peas¬ 
ants had lung ago cast otf the bonds or serf¬ 
dom, and the bourgeoisie had partly over¬ 
come the medieval prejudice against com¬ 
moner^ And vet Hit Old Regime was often 
still dose to thr Middle Ages. Musi Euro¬ 
pean of flic eighteenth centmv lived in 
farming vitlayen and retained their ttadi- 
tjonal parochial nut look; on tv a few had ,1 
real sense of nationalism, a sense of belong¬ 


ing to a larger entity transcending the local 
or provincial unit. The Old Regime Imd its 
social foundations firmly based on flic me¬ 
dieval division of sneim into the first es¬ 
tate nf the clergy, the -ccond estate nf the 
nubility, and rise third estate nf everybody 
else. Peasants, merchants. er mr-nuni, and 
other members nf the third estate hail im¬ 
proved their lot since The Middle Ages, hut 
most of them still remained w ithin the great 
majority of the underprivileged, Onfv the 
wealthier bourgeois families enjoyed a voice 
in politics. Europe had always Lwren in the 
main agrarian, parochial, and oligarchical, 
i ei PI5, it seemed likely to remain so for¬ 
ever. 

The Old Regime, however, did not last 
forever. Its apparent stability" was deceptive, 
arid by the middle of rhe eighteenth century 
its Foundations were beginning to crundiit 
tinder the pressure of revolutionary eco¬ 
nomic changes. Ar the same time, the tcaJ- 
eiN of the EnUghtenmtrht were voicing the 
demand-, for reform that culminated in rise 
great French Revolution of p>M. I he smer- 
Tutiunstl balance established it Utrecht like¬ 
wise pno cd unstable. 1 he defeat of hums 
\!\ had nor ended the worM-widc rivalry 
or l ranee and Britain, w hich again pro¬ 
voked a war tn 1740, Meantime, Russia was 
moving from semi-isoEfttiutt tu take nn active 
and often m aggressive part in mtii national 
affairs, and Hie once obscure German stuic 
of Prussia was emerging as a first-rate mili- 
my\ power, intern on expansion* 


//: The Economic Revolutions in Ike Wesi 


Three great sets of economic 
changes-—in commerce, m j^ri culture. :uu! 
in industry—helped 10 undermine the Old 
Regime and 10 dter Hie European balance* 
l hen were in fact economic revolutions, 
slower am! Ics^ drainafiL tliisn political rev¬ 
olution** bin in the long nm every hit as 


revolutionary in their effect upon human 
history. All three, ui course, continued 
after the close nf the eighteenth century, 
iiiid uc shall return io examine them Again 
in die nineteenth ccntrnv (see Oiaptcr 
Allh* Between Itii Mid t?B& the commer¬ 
cial revolution was the must mature of the 
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three, Ir expended to a I most every Euro¬ 
pean country* and ir profoundly influenced 
war, poMes, and society. Tn comparison, 
rite agricultural and industrial revoluriims 
were mil in ihcir infancy, yci they were 
Iuftv infant already providing farms ind 
unrkvhripa with new tcchiuques. 

The Cotmmrcht 

Revolution The basic in¬ 

stitution Si of 

the commercial revolution had developed 
before J 715. Bulking uuJ insurance houses 
dated I hick to i Jjl llcitaisiantf and beyond, 
.ind chartered trading companies dared back 
tn rhe sixteenth century. Mercantilism* the 
philosophy under Is mg the pivUcic- of gov- 
t-mitient loss aid com die ret. had matured in 
the Spain of Philip II and the France of 
Lotus Xl\ ant! Gilbert. The steady growth 
of trade in the eighteenth century, how¬ 
ever. quickened the pace nf rhe commer¬ 
cial revolution. The record-breaking vol¬ 
ume rif trade. lor example metcastd the de¬ 
mand for insurance on ship* and cargoes. 
The insurance brokets of right venrh-eert- 
i ms t ondon. like many tuber Imsmcv-mem 
often gathered in entice house* tn discus 
business, new*. and politics. Specialists in 
marine insurance grim luted m Edward 
Lloyd's coffee house in Lombard Street 
and continued to meet there after Lloyd 
hilffcdf diet! in 1713. Thus was I Him Uoyd* 
of London, Tin: name snick* even if ter the 
firm moved from rhe e^rke house m more 
dignified quarter* iti I“"4. I.Wd's de¬ 
veloped the standard form of policy for 
marine insurance and published Lhytfi Liu, 
rhe fit st detailed a nil accurate shipping 
newspaper. 

Meantime, other aids to commerce were 
appearing. 1 he improvement of chares and 
The installation of lighthouses and biiwvs 
made navigation *ifeF. At sea. captains 
learned tn dctcmuine their ideographical po¬ 
sition by using two new- Instnrmcntk, the 
sextant and the chronometer. The sextant. 


an elaboration of the telescope, showed the 
alii mile uf the sun at noon and dm* in¬ 
dicated the ship* latitude. Whereas ordi¬ 
nary docks behaved erratically because nr 
rhe morion of the ship, the chronometer ran 
very accurately It was kepr mi (irecrtwich 
Mean l ime irhc rime at the mcnifian run¬ 
ning through Greenwich near London). 
The tu r « new' instruments made ir possible 
m calculate the ship's longitude* which rep¬ 
resented the difference between Greenw ich 
.Mean l ime and rhe local rime aboard ship, 
calculated at noon with the secant. 

On land, rhe improvements in commu¬ 
nication and tran-sport emit: much mure 
Slowly than they did at sea, txcepf for the 
good highway* of France. European roads 
were scarcely he tier than paths nr trails. 
The shipment of goods overland remained 
slow, unsafe* ami expensive until after 1750, 
when the construct inn of rum pikes and 
canals gradually cased the situation. The 
pioneer English canal, built in 175P-17SI 
by the Duke qf Bridgewater, cut in half 
the cost of moving cod from the mines 
mi his estate tu the new factory town of 
Manchester. This was the beginning of the 
revolution in transport, which culminated 
after IHOQ in the hard-surfaced highway and 
the railroad. 

Businessmen also faced the handicaps re¬ 
sulting from restrictive guild regulations 
and from the inconvenience and profusion 
of local weight*, measures, coins, and tolls. 
Sweden, for example* used copper for Coins 
of all denomin in ions* including 1 a tnon- 
strosity weighing 4 ,* pounds. Baden, one or 
the smaller German states, had 112 sep¬ 
arate measures for length* to for dry floods, 
125 for liquids and 14} for cereals. not to 
uieurion HO different pound weigh is. Even 
in I-ranee, where Louis XIV had expected 
all things to be uniform and centralized, all 
smt'i of local taxes and other obstacle* to 
internal trade persisted. 

Economic reformer* attacked most of 
fheve anachronisms before l?H<>* hut they 
won only m occasional victory', notably in 
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standardizing md simplifying money. "I he 
success or failure of a state in its buttle 
against guild restrictions and local uses u as 
.in important matter* directly affecting its 
prosperity* In England, w Inch bad lung been 
t 1 mi lied national slate, economic l^caUsm 
was dying, anti trade thrived. In disunited 
Germany* nu the other h,ind 1 commerce 
languished:, presumably few merchants Had 
the patience to master the weights and 
measures of Baden. 

The survival of local vested interests 
showed the limitations upon the power of 
the mercantilist state Mercantilism meant 
that trade should lie regulated on ilic na¬ 
tional. rather than the local level Bui on 
eighteenth-century government* not even 
the English, possessed the staff of officials 
needed to make national regulation effec¬ 
tive; states had to rely heavily on private 
companies and individuals to execute most 
of their policies. Thus the English l ast 
India Company exercised nor only a trad 
ing monopoly in its uni*mud preserve but 
Ah o virtual sovereign powers. Inventors 
worked on ihcir own* not in government 
laboratories* although occasion illy, under 
the pressure of business groups, the state 
offered prizes on matters of critical impor¬ 
tance. The English Parliament promised 
£20,000 for the invention uf a reliable '^ca- 
gujrtgf 1 clock; even so. the inventor ol the 
chronutiieter i.id 10 w.ut twenry five years 
in col leer his prize money. 


The Mississippi 

mid South Scj Hubbles This contrast 

between pri¬ 
vate enterprise and governmental sluggish¬ 
ness is best illustrated by two speculative 
booms of the cirlv dithternth century 1 —the 
"Mississippi Bubble” in France and the 
"South Sea Bubble” in England In 17IL 
hardly n Mate in Europe cuuhl manage the 
large debts thal bud piled up during the 
recent wars. Vet every stare bad to find 


some way of meeting at least fl part of the 
laf£pc annual interest on us bonds and other 
debts, or else go bankrupt, l he govern¬ 
ments of France and England chose The way 
of experiment. The\ shifted responsibility 
fur ihc management of state debts to |oint- 
srnek companies wltidt they rewarded with 
trading concessions. The commerce uf the 
ci ini [van io. it was hoped* would prove so 
lucrative that their profits would easily 
cover the interest charges on government 
bunds, 

John Law 1 T67b*J7i9) presided over the 
experiment in France. He was a Scottish 
mathematical wizard wlio studied monetary 
problem* and banking methods* especially 
in Amsterdam, then the commercial capital 
uf Europe. Law was n mercantilist, but with 
3 difference. He agreed with the doctrine 
rhat the strength of a state depended upon 
the ciuanfiry of money if possessed* But,, he 
inserted, the hi Tided supply of silver and 
iTuld made sc difficult to increase rhe amount 
uf specie circulating in any' cOTnrry and 
therefore difficult to promote business. 
Paper iikinev, Law concluded, \n?i the so¬ 
lution—paper money backed by a nation's 
weal eh in land and in Trade. l'Ue tpMtttity 
nf paper motley in circulation could easily 
be raised or lowered in accordance with the 
needs of business. I Hiding companies would 
prosper as never lief ore, the whole country 
would prosper, and, in rhe midst of the gen- 
erti prosperity, govemmenc ddwt would 
he paid off 

(In the death of Louis XIV. Law secured 
an opportunity tu try his “system." 1 It* 
gambling crony T (he Duke of Orleans, now 
Regent uf I"ranee 1 1715472n, permfacd 
him to sci up a central hunk in Paris, The 
value fi f French money had been linking 
steadily because the government debased 
che coinage. Law's Imnk, following the prac¬ 
tice of the Bank of Amsterdam, issued p iper 
notes of stable value; business activ ity \s as 
at mice stimulated. Nest* Law set lip the 
Mississippi Company, which received a mo¬ 
nopoly of commerce with the Louisiana 
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colony and soon absorbed the other French 
colonial trading companies. 

Law's ty&rem mm readied to rirrnm 
even earner of die French ccnrmmv, and 

■ . t 

Law himself* appointed controller-general, 
became the economic dictator of the king¬ 
dom, Ris company took over the govern¬ 
ment debt: agreeing to accept mivemniciit 
bnnds in partial payment for shares of Mis¬ 
sissippi stock. .Many bondholder* responded 
cnthustasricallv to Law’s infer, for the 
bonds had depredated u* JO pci cent or 
less of their face value. Lf?\v T however,, had 
ro sell additional shares of Vlhrissippi srock 
in order to obtain sufficient working capital 
ft ir his c i ris ipa n y Fuat rr -i ct e asl i pi i rch it se rs. 
he painted the company's prospects in 
brightest colors; in short, Law deliberately 
promored a boom in Mississippi stock. In¬ 
vestors* large and small, caught the fever 
of speculation, and be rhi! di&t of 17 LO 
Mississippi stuck Vi Ji selling ut forty times 
it* par value. 

I'lsc Mhai&rippi Rubble soon hurst, for 
Lstw's paper money Could not stand the 
stum \* the price ot \bs>biippi \hare* rose 
higher Ati d higher, lm minus investors be¬ 
came convinced that the buoin could nor 
im and decided to cash in l hey sold rheb 
shares, received payment in banknotes, then 
took the miles to Law s bank and demanded 
their redemption in speck:. Tilt bank ex¬ 
hausted its reserve* of gold and vilvcr and 
Mj.vpenikd specie pav merit- in Febmarv* 
PM Law was forced to rilinipinli the pi*,! 
of coniFiilfer^gciHjal in May. I'20; he lied 
France shortly there jftcr. 

1 he Misusoppi Bubble had international 
repercussions, tor within a few weeks of 
Ijw’s resignation the South Sea Bubble 
hum m London* It might have been cv- 
peeled that management of the English gm 
ernmcnLs debt would devolve upon the 
Bank of L'ngiiiml Founded in l* l >4 as t 
private institution fie w ^ Bully nation,di^cd 
only after World War IJ i, the Rank *4 1 itu.- 
lanri issued btrikontc* and performed other 

valuable services in the h-zi wars against 


Louis \l\ . The debt* however, was taken 
over nutliv the Bank hut by the new South 
Sea Company, which paid the government 
the exorbitant sum of inure than veven and 
a half mil lion pounds. The resources of the 
South St. .1 Company were slim; rhev con¬ 
sisted largely of the right n« exploit the 
trading concessions that Britain obtained 
under the -\ricnTG agreement at the end uf 
rht War of the Spanish Success inn. Thetffc 
privileges were limited tn ftmtiriung Spain's 
American colonic* with 4sm slaves annuallv 
and to %eruling one drip j year to Panama 
for general trnde. 

Fhe Siimli Sea Company, like the Missis¬ 
sippi, invited govern mcnr creditor. to trans¬ 
fer ihcir bonds into company stock [ o push 
up the price of the muck and thus attract 
fresh Capital, its dilectors encouraged pur¬ 
chasers to huv stock with a iluivn payment 
of only 10 per ecm in cash, and spread false 
report* uf fiitthcnmirig sailings lie the com¬ 
pany \ ship* m voyages of unparalleled 
promise Srnth Sc;a shares, with a par value 
of /, HXk sold fur £ IJ9 in January of l"M 
and for / ti)JN m June Dozens of cither 

promoter sprang into action, advertising 
schemes for wheels of perpetual morion, for 
making salt water fresh, *‘for carrying on 
an undertaking of great ad van rage, bu! no¬ 
body to know what it iv' r 1 he gulllhihiv 
of the investing public was remarkable, but 
it was not inexhaustible South Sen shares 
riipjicd Mp / I 50 in September, CM Parfifl- 
merit nmv ordered an investigation of the 
company and. to protect tlic cennpfiotyA 
creditors, seized the estates of the South Sea 
direernra. 

1 lie tvxo bubbles prod Licet 3 some unfor¬ 
tunate results. The collapse of the Vlissis- 
rippj scheme ruined l-aw T whi&t talent*, if 
u*cd moi4. discreetly, mighf have arrested 
rile iinnmul paralysis i»f she French govefn- 
meiu In Cngtand. the South Sen EiasLM lung 
iinpdvd riic dcvelopmem of new stock 
ci >ti i p ;i ciics. which were hence forth required 
to buy costly charters, k tamssheil the 
reputations of many in high places. 1 he 
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mistresses of George I and tht- King him¬ 
self had been “lei in on ihc ground floor* 1 
and It Ad endorsed the venture too cnthusi- 
asticallv, More than j hundred nf 

Parliament had borrowed money from tlic 
company in order to buy its share* un the 
tuw ailment plan 

ihc bubbles, however* vine not unmiti¬ 
gated misfortunes They were the growing 
pants of the European economy* of Mates 
groping for solutions to new and baffling 
financial problems As Voltaire later de¬ 
clared, Law's "Imaginary system gave birth 
tu a real commerce/' and France became 
more prosperous. The Mississippi (iomp;my T 
reorgmked after 1720* cncisi Mentis* made a 
handsome profit, in England, rht South Sea 
Hubble scarcely effected the strongest in¬ 
stitutions, The East India Comply went 
right on [laying m annual dividend nf * to 
10 percent. The Bank of England, no longer 
competing with the South Sea Company fur 
government favors, became more than ever 
the financial iminsrat of the realm, in the 
pditical shake-up following the Bubble, the 
Whig statesmen* Robert Walpole hcc p. 
2f?)* came to power with a program of 
honoring rhe debt as a nation#! debt. 1 his 
w.n a nciyri concept and a great step for¬ 
ward m fiscal morality in an age when most 
STLHK still Treated their debts as the mon¬ 
arch's personal obligation* to be recognised 
or repudiated as he saw fir. 

The Agrivuttuwi 

Revolution The agricul¬ 

tural revolu¬ 
tion, rlu second of the grear changes transr 
forming the economy of the modem world* 
has centered on tee lino logical improvements 
Thar cnabk fewer farmers m produce more 
crops. I he nppheatinn of scientific tfecov- 
erics to agriculture is actually an old story, 
as old as the irrigation ditches of ancient 
.Mesopotamia and t tic improved plows md 
liorsc-coJJ.n^ of tile Middlt Ages. Wlutt was 
new ami revolutionary in the; eighteenth 


century was the tempo- for the first time 
rhe advance m farming reehnnptcs began tu 
move at a rapid rate. The leaders of the 
movement were the 4 "improving landlords" 
of England, notably Jethro Tull, VisCtMinr 
Towns In: nd. flu hen flake well, and Arthur 
Young. 

Jethro Tul! <1674-1741 > studied the 
painstaking mediod* used m French track- 
gardens and vineyards* where farmers *>h* 
rained a heavy yield from small plots by 
planting irCed.s in dtvidually and by care¬ 
ful tv booing the soil around each plant and 
vine, Tull idaptcd French methods to the 
much larger grain fields of England. In- 
stead of scattering seed hrn.tdcaM* he planted 
it deeply in regular rows with a burse- 
drawn 1 "drilling 11 mad one, and lie culti¬ 
vated hi> err* [is with a hunur-drawn hoc. 

Viscount I'owmlientt il674-rTfti used 
hts Norfolk estate to experiment with two 
valuable new crops brought in from HoK 
land—turnip* and clover. Bv storing stiffly 
cictit turnips to feed all the livestock until 
the arrival of the spring pasturing season, 
Inunshciid avoided rhe customary daugh- 
ter of Muck at the unset nf winrei Clover, 
by living nitrogen in the soil* increased the 
fertility rat the land nnd vunaihJ the waste¬ 
ful practice of letting fields lie fallow every 
third year. “Turnip" Tovvnshend's four- 
vear roratbn—planting the same field to 
i mmi[is. barkv. clover, and wheat, in suc¬ 
cess ive vt^ars—soon because the standard 
pruned Ore «m mimv English cstaies. 

Riilwrr Bake we II i'173M7W) applied 
scientific principle^ to raising livestock lie- 
hire Bake wells rime, most farm animal* 
Were gaunt a lit l rough creatures, Hake well 
inbred selected strains nf sheep* doubled 
ihc average weight of his stock, md mar- 
kered him It and mutton of really appetizing 
qualiry. Although a trine curnplained that 
IkkcweFIN meat was '"too expensive to buy 
and too Ur to cat/' his methods were widely 
copied. 

Vrtluir Voting (174M&2H) became the 
great publicist of the new agriculture* 
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Gifted with a rare capacity fur traveling, 
observing* and reporting, he began tn make 
Hvicmaric rrijw through the farming dis^ 
trier* * if the British hits md the Continent* 
In one live-year period, during rhe late 
f TfiO's amt early 70s, he produced more 
than a dozen volumes on agrarian practices 
and economic problems. Campaigning for 
the lotto vit inns of Tull and Townshend* 
Voting put his arguments so persuasively 
and entertainingly that he soon gained an 
international reputation. 

Essentially, the agricultural revolution 
was an important stage in the solution 
from the largely sdTsidlkiem medieval 
manor to the modem capitalist farm pro¬ 
ducing specialized crops for the market. 
The sechniques recommended bv the im> 
proving landlords uf the eighteenth century 
were capitalistic f since they required a large 
inveamtent of money. They also required 
large plots of land unencumbered by such 
Traditional practices as the utilization of 
fields in cominnn by many individuals and 
ihe subdivision of fields into long, narrow 
strip, ithsuiitd to rhe new agriculture. Fhe 
in i p ru v j ng I a nd So rds th em u re d etnanded 
that rhe cimimnn liekEs be enclosed* fenced 
oil as the private Lind of an individual pro¬ 
prietor. Kngljind had already experienced j 
great enclosure movement in Tudor day** 
when mclmutc* hud extended privately 
owned sheep pastures f>ce ah&ve* p. ih). 
1 he new movement was directed chiefly aT 
increasing the kind available ior planting 
and growing crops, \i reached m peak in 
the last decades of the eighteenth eenturv 
And rhe first decades of t lie nineteenth, when 
Parliament passed hundreds of separate en¬ 
closure acts affecting several million acres. 
Rural England was churning its modern 
aspect uf large field* fenced bv hedgerows. 

Fmm file stindjuiiut of Micial welfare* en¬ 
closures brought unhappy results, Ihc Je- 
vdnpmcnt of large capitalistic estates mined 
many small farmers, who could not afford 
to install fences, buy look, and beenmt im¬ 
proving landlords And enclosures forced 


some of them to seek work in the towns* 
From the standpoint uf agrarian productiv¬ 
ity, however* enclosure* marked a great step 
forward. They promoted rhe creation of 
targe farms well suited to rhe application 
of drill-planring, horse-hoeing* md crop 
rotation. Bn tarn, in consequence. as yet ex¬ 
perienced no dilficiiEis in feeding Her grow ¬ 
ing population. 

The Beginnings t?f the 

Indmmai Revoitttim R > increasing 

farm output 

yet releasing part nf die labor force for 
lobs niF rhe farm, rhe agricultural revolu¬ 
tion was assisting the industrial revolution. 
Industry requited, further* raw materials 
for its factories, market* for its maiujfac- 
mm. and capital tu finance the building of 
factories and to equip them w ich machine*, 
Fhc raw materials and the market* were 
supplied in part by the colonies overseas* 
tnd the capital in pari by merchants, 1 has 
the commercial revolution, ton* assisted the 
industrial revolution, 

Sume of the dements that made for in¬ 
dustrial change had first appeared it the 
dun uf the Middle Ages. To take an ex¬ 
ample from textiles* rhe making of yarn and 
doth had king been organized according 
io the "domesTic system,” in which splutters 
or weavers worked at home on simple 
wheels or looms. Many spinners and weav¬ 
ers. however* did not buy their own raw 1 
materials or market their finished products 
rather* thev \\ orkeil as wnge-ta borers for 
a capitalist; an entrepreneur who fujubhed 
the raw material And sold tire finished yarn 
and doth. In some commodities moreover. 
There w as nm a domestic system at all but 
a primitive factory system, in which the 
Workmen were assembled in a large work¬ 
shop. Such factories," which of course still 
in.uk goods by hand labor rather than ma¬ 
chines, were particularly common in enter¬ 
prise* utilizing expensive materials or re¬ 
quiring close supervision for sonic other rea- 
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son, (mm the making of limiry dotfi with 
gold ft rid silver threads m cannon foundries. 

The industrial revolution ^upplnmed the 
domestic system and transformed the fac¬ 
tory system. Machines superseded simple 
hand Cool*, and water or steam replaced hu¬ 
man muscles and animal energy as the source 
of power. Because the power-driven ma¬ 
chines were often big T complicated, and 
costly, I urge factories were needed to house 
them. By I7HV, these revolutionary changes 
had affected only ;fc few indUbtties; bur 

T 

thustinvolved were kc\ industries—mining, 
metallurgy, munitions, and texrilcs, 

CoaUnming was becoming a big busi¬ 
ness in the eighteenth century. The in¬ 
creased demand for cod resulted purr tv 
from the needs of iron smelter*. which had 
long used charcoal to make iron from the 


nw oie. In l.nghmd, where almost all rbt 
great forests had been cur down, the price 
of charcoal rose so high by 1750 that the 
output of English smelters was declining 
rapidly. Ordinary' coat could not replace 
charcoal as smelter fuel because the chem¬ 
icals in coal made the iron too brittle Here 
necessity mothered invention. I hc Darby 
tftitiiJy of Co'ilbpHtkddlc in Shropshire dis¬ 
covered how to remove the chemical im¬ 
purities from c«>al In, converting it into 
coke through an oven prnco*. Since coke 
was almost pure carbon, it produced iron 
of high quality. 

In England, the Darbys and other pri¬ 
vate linns were fhc pioneers in metallurgy. 
On the Continent, governments took the 
lead —a significant exception to the general 
rule about the inability of the state to 
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solve economic problem*. Warfare required 
weapons and munitions in unprecedented 
quantities, France and FnissU met rhe de¬ 
mand by setting up stare-financed and state- 
operated foundries and antis factories. 

The revolution in textile was focussed on 
the cheaper production of carton cloth- The 
"flying shuttle/' a technical device hist ap¬ 
plied in the hand Imuti in England < PJJb 
enabled a single weaver m do work thal 
had previously required rite services of rw n 
The looms equipped with The living shuttle 
soon used up the supply of hand-spun 
thread. Then, in 1~64. James Hargreaves 
devised I us ^spinning jenny*" a series of 
spinning wheels geared together which 
made eight threads simultaneously, Siam 
the jenny was adapted to water power. and 
its uiirpiit was increased hr j hundred or 
more threads at once. Moreover, in the 


///.■ The Western Powers 

The Assets rtf Britain Britain's lead¬ 
ership in the 

economic revolution* wa> miking her the 
wealthiest nation in the world. The I itv. 
the square mile: comprising the Citv or Lon¬ 
don proper and including the chief busmen 
houses, recovered quickly from the hnurh 
Sea Bubble and was soon challenging Am- 
srerdam's position as the intemattunal cap¬ 
ital of trade and finance, In the course of 
rhe eighteenth century, British merchants 
outdistanced their old trading rivals, the 
Dutch, and gradual!) cor»hr rise lead over 
their new competitors, the Trench, judged 
by rht three miidwones of mercantilism— 
commerce, colonies, and sea power—Britain 
was the strongest stare Ln Europe. 

Fhe British colon in I empire, however, 
was not ;s mercantilist undertaking in the 
full sense. Supervision of the colonies rested 
with :s government; department, the Board 
of trade. which followed an easygoing 


I7hk the Scotsman, James Watt, intro¬ 
duced the steam engine, which would even¬ 
tually free industry from dependence on 
unreliable water power. 

I lse full su cep of industrial development, 
however, could nor come until the canal 
and die railroad provided cheap transport 
of heavy freight. The shortage of capital 
and the paucity of skilled labor a bn retarded 
rhe advance of industry. V Swedish inventor 
of the curly (700's designed excellent ma¬ 
chine far cutting wheels and files but could 
nor raise rhe money to put them into op¬ 
eration. And in Britain the difficulty of 
making precisely fitting parts for Watt's 
engine held back irs production The eight¬ 
eenth century had taken irinny of the initial 
steps in the industrial rwuhirinii; it re¬ 
mained for the nineteenth century to apply 
them on a trulv revolutionary scale. 


policy contrasting with the rigid nicfCatttil- 
kck contrnh exerted U\ other imperial 
power* over their possessions. I his was the 
unions policy of salutary neglect ” In the 
long run, as rhe American Revolution was 

tip show, Acilutm neylect” did not satisfy 
Thu colonists, but m the shore run it w orked 
reasonably well, and the British Empire sur¬ 
passed all others in prosperity and self- 
reliance. 

I lie Royal Yaw surpassed all others bv 
virtue of its superior officer corps and its 
greater we. Future captains went to sea at 
the age of sixteen, or even younger* nut 
passed through ,1 long course of practical 
training before receiving commissinus. The 
ships they commanded in the wars of the 
iniiheighteenth century were inferior m 
design to those of Britain'* enemies, Y ranee 
and Spam;, hut there were mure of them, 
Britain had a ? in 1 advantage over France 
in number of warships, a 4 to ! lead in 
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mcrdwnr ship*. and x lb to I knit in total 
nmuhcr -if experienced seamen* merchant 
anil naval. Service on Hss Majesty** ship 
two hundred years ago was not exactly 
pleasant. Flic food doled out to the sailors 
was mono eoi unis, \\ army* and MnlicaftlifuL 
fin pi.sins frequently ordered the punish¬ 
ment of Hogging ami of kcchhitulmg* in 
which the offender was drugged ilmig the 
hamacIc-encrtisrtd keel from tow ro stem 
These, however* Avert the common affile- 
ritms of all sailors in the eighteenth century^ 
riitv did tint put the British navy at a cofl®- 
pa rat e vc disad vanfug e- 

Fhc army, on the other hand, constitoted 
Britain^ duel" liability. Its officers were re* 
puied in lx the poorest in I n rope, and ns 
suldkrs were in part mediocre mercenaries 
from the German state of Hesse-t t-scl, the 
Hessians of the American Re vidiU ionary 
War. A large army would have been both 
expensive anti since the British ides were 
relatively safe from invasion* unnecessary. 
Moreover; the British feared a stand mg 
anuv ax an imtnunetU of potential absolut¬ 
ism, h >r they remembered the use that 
Cromwdl and James II had made of this 
Weapon (set above, Chapter \ I), 

I he £ i lorn his Revolution, which had dune 
so much to confirm distrust of the army, 
hud afcn ton firmed Britain's unique and 
greatest asser—the supremacy of Parlia¬ 
ment over the king. Parliament had replaced 
James II with William and Mary; when 
Anne, the list Smart monarch, died in I7H. 
Parliament had already arranged for the 
succession of tile I louse of Hanover, tinder 
ihe first rvo» Hanoverians, the cabinet, 
which w us the instrument for the everyday 
avsc rr i on of pa rl to ei w nta ry ^ u p re i nacy. 
underwent a rapid development. George I 
i 1714-1727 ) and George II i 1727*17*10 did 
not abdicate all their royal power*. 1 hty 
took a direct interest in the South Sea 
Bubble and other financial matters; they 
sometimes intervened personally in the con¬ 
duct of diplomacy and war. 

File first two Georges chose their cabi¬ 


net ministers from the Whig party, not 
because Parliament forced them to, hut be¬ 
cause it Misted their convenience* and. even 
more, because they really had no choice. 

1 hey thoroughly distrusted flic other party, 
the !’ ernes, some nf tv horn w ere involved m 
fui ik Jacobite plots ro restore to the Eng¬ 
lish throne the descendants of James il 
i Jacobite from Jacobus Latin for Jamesj. 
The Whigs in cwttnut, had engineered the 
Glorious Revolution and had arranged the 
Hanoverian siiccwrion* they now controlled 
rht House of Commons. Fur two decades 
nrrer the col to pc of the South Sea Bubble, 
frntn 1721 to 1"42, Robert \\ .itpntc, who 
led rhtr Whip in the Commons* headed the 
cabinet. Although the title was not yet offi¬ 
cial, he was it) fact prime minister* And in 
177J, when fie forced the resignation of 
some ministers w ho opposed his plan for a 
drastic reduction of customs d nties, he took 
i major step toward establishing the impor¬ 
tant principle of cabinet unanimity on a 
critical issue, 

Fhus by the death of George II in 1760, 
It was amomary for rhe king to select his 
ministers from the majority parry in rhe 
House of Co mu nms, hut it was nor yor 
vbtigat&ty. Flit next [Lmtiverian king. 
George 111. tried vainly to change the cm- 
tom > see Chapter S * Fhe formative y^srs 
of the English cabinet preceding i76t* had 
already shaped the great instrument that 
would ticmuflUv assure the control of the 
executive brunch by Parliament and thu* by 
the people who elected the members of the 
Gxtum.m&> 

The Whig partv Mm ruled England un¬ 
der the first two Georges was i coalition of 
landed gentry and "Funded 1 gentry, of land- 
owning nobles md squires and of bnsmtss- 
men from t midon ami either town*. In the 
Whig parry the political lender* of tow n and 
country renewed mi alliance that had first 
appeared in The later Middle Agei when the 
knights of the shire bid joined the burgesses 
ro form the House of Cfimnum>. In the 
Whig Larliumetus rhe country 1 gentlemen 
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predominated b> sheer numbers, Family ri« Y 
mmmn j v 1 1 i t i caj 1i i: is, i tx d a c<in uuoti revc r- 
cncc for property bniind together the senior 
ii[iit junior partners of rhe Whig party. I o 
consolidate the gains of the Glorious Revo¬ 
lution. the Whigs opposed Jacobire schemes 
imd ruppoi'tcd rhe unprepossessing I Ijni- 
ovemrui- ! o protect their lands md other 
investments, they pa^ed Legislation making 
death the penalty for stejiing livestock, for 
cutting down diem trees, and for other 
relatively minor viobrhms of the sanctity 
of properly. 

Roberr Walpole himself exemplified the 
fusion of landed and funded clcmcniS in the 
parte. He inherited lus manners and his 
taste* from his father, :i country squirt, l ie 
lived the Lnglbdi politician's tradition «>f the 
Jung country weekend in urtkr tn indulge 
his passion for hunting, he drank heavily 
and Eiahitualh mid haw dy stories at mixed 
dinner parties Like immv Whig Mpiirtx 
Walpole married into the aristocracy of 
rradc; his wife was the daughter of a well- 
to-do timber me re ham :md funner Lord 
Mayur of London. As prime minister* Wal¬ 
pole, the cimnery t’eniknuin* promoted the 
interests the City*. Ilb basic policy coin¬ 
cided with the City * program; Jmaricia] 
liability through the gradual retirement of 
the national ikhr, political bfahilirs Through 
the cabinet sy stem and the nev Hanoverian 
dvnastv. 

•u ■ 

l > t: mi ic nicy seated y ex tiled in \ Va I pole's 
Knglandi in rhe professions, a social mi¬ 
nority, the "gentlemen/' alone could hope 
tu become armv and navy nlTiecc*. lawyers* 
clergymen* and physicians Li politics* 
though the aristocracy of commerce 
gained adinbsiuti to the \\ hlg oligarchy* the 
millions of ordinary people Mere excluded. 
The landed gentry dune supplied The jm- 
ticts of the peace, u hi> ran the hived courts, 
fixed Mage scales superintended the re lieu 
of the poor provided for the maintenance 
of bridges and highways* and were m 
general rhe despots nf rhe English country¬ 
side. Fanatic defenders of the propertied 


classes, the justices of rlnr peace represented 
the naevst unattractive side of oligarchy. The 
saying that "Y-ui may .is well he hanged for 
| stealing | i sheep as a lamb*' is a hitter re¬ 
minder nf their standards of jusnee. 

In the main, only gentlemen had the 
iii|ht to vote for men die is of Parliament. 

I he small number of voters in many cmi- 
stiruenric* encouraged Corruption, particu¬ 
larly in the ^rotten" or "}Hickct ,P boroughs, 
Im roughs with such a tiny electorate dun 
control nt Their vote reposed in the pocket 
of some wealthy lord. Politicians bribed the 
voters outright or else promised diem places 
tin the government payroll* An immensely 
rich Whig, rhe Duke of Newcastle, con¬ 
trolled the outcome of elections in four 
enemies and in seven pocket boroughs, 
Families with influenrial connectkiti* often 
obtained an immense amount of govern- 
ment patronage, as one tombstone records; 

\ 3 cre rest all that wiij. itiorr.il of Mrs. [ li^j- 
berh Bore, 

Relict nf rhr Re verm d Richard Hate, 

\ WUifjctfi uf un.irk'L tvd piety’ 

And exemplary virtue. 

She was honourably descended 
Ami Siy means her Alliance to 
The iiiinrtioui family of Stinhope 
She h;n! rhe merit to obtain 
for her husband and child ren 
Twelve separate employments 
In Church and State 

She iUed June 0 F 1751, in the “5rh year of 
her age. p 

In Britain, as on the Continent. the rul¬ 
ing classes governed the voided massiCh- 
But there mils an all-important difference 
fictwecn rise island kingdrini antJ the con¬ 
tinental countries. I hc Hritish ruling classes 
^elfish and namiw -minded though thev 
often were, hod at rheir Ucst a Sense of 
iwHvfst oblige, of public spirit mA civic- 
ruindednes^ Within the nristoefaev of laud 
and trade there tverc fcivcr sutud barriers 
than on rhe Continent, anti rise doors were 
usually open tn energetic newcomers from 

* Quoted by G, XI. Trevelyan* EnqhnJ under 
O^vn Amt ‘New York, til, Jl?* 
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the tower classes. The English gcnrry t* a 
whole were responsive 10 rhe need for eco¬ 
nomic changes and, eventually, for political 
and social reforms as well. The British 
parliamentary system, for all iis oligarchy 
and corruption* provided the most en¬ 
lightened government in eighteen! h-cemun 
Europe. 

The Liabilities 

of Where lirk- 

a i n was 

strong, France was weak, l ire France of 
LemU XV < riv-r^4i suffered from the 
rig id its of its colonial system* the inferiority 
fnf its navy, and the very niedlKfe ahilittpf 
of most cpf its statesmen. The Ministry of 
rhe Navy, which ruled the overseas empire, 
regarded these possessions as so many war¬ 
ships permanently at anchor k refused m 
sanction any sreps toward self-government 
and applied rhe same detailed regulations to 
colonies p’is different as the sugar island* id 
rhe West Indies and the wilderness of 
Canada. Under this regime. Hie mother 
country prospered and rhe colonies 
languished. French foreign trade increased 
sevendfuM during the eighteenth century} 
commercial activity doubled in V antes* 
Bordeaux, and other ports. Refineries grew 
up to process the raw sugar Imported from 
the plantations of Guadeloupe and Marti* 
nifJUc. Overseas, however, the plethora of 
regulations soiled the initiative of the colo¬ 
nists. t he French imperial isvsrcm lacked ilic 
elasticity and the eticrgv to inter the test 
of war successfully. 

The French navy needed greater re¬ 
sources and better leadership. warships, 
though admirably designed, were made* 
quate in number. Since Dutch and British 
vessels carried much of Frances commerce, 
the French merchant marine was too small 
tosupplement the fleet. French naval officers, 
though rignruush trained in the Ja^romn. 
lacked the experience gained by British 
captains in a lifetime at wa. Iti rhe best (or 


worst } manner nf the Old Regime, aristo¬ 
cratic officers thwarted the rise of officers 
frcim the middle class. In fairness; it must Sic 
added that French rulers neglected the navy 
in order to concentrate on the army. France 
was. Above all a land power, and vulner¬ 
able northeastern frontier, king across the 
I lembh plain invited invasion F wept in 
si/t. however* the .trim of Louis XV 
scarcely lived up to rhe great mditbm of 
Louis XIV, TIk croups were poorly trained, 
Tile military organization was top-heavy 
with superfluous officers; there was one 
officer ro fifteen men in the French army, 
compared with one to thirty-five in rhe 
more efficient Prussian army. Vristoeratic 
officers despised their bourgeois colleagues, 
and many of them regarded a commistinn 
simply as a wav of increasing their wealth. 

Roth the navy and rhe army underwent 
important reforms after rhe defeats suffered 
by France in the Seven Wars' W ar i see p. 
2?0T The number of warships was m- 
cicawJ T and i3t.it officer corps of rhe army 
was cleared of much dead wood. I Uese im- 
wnviruenrs accounted in pan fur the excel- 
cm showing made hy I‘ranee in the \mert- 
can Revolutionary War and in the mill tan 
campaigns resulting from her own rtvctlu- 
tion. Filey ciunc too lute, however, to save 
the vanishing prestige of the Old Regime. 

The Old Regime was weakest at its very 
head, the monarchy itself. Successful divine- 
right monarchy required .1 perpetual wrics 
«f -i 1 jIL 1 kings, ably as^Sted by men like Q«l- 
Ijcef and Richelieu. There were m- “sun 
kings” in France after the death of l.mih 
\l\, and few tumblers of rhe caliber nf 
Their illustrious prcdece^oTy The Duke of 
Orleans, the Regent from PM to P23, was 
a gambler, drunkard, met pervert, tie did, 
however, attempt rwn important administra¬ 
tive experiments. He allowed John Law m 
rrv out his tl systcm.'' and. in place of Louis 
\\\\ method m ruling through individual 
bourgeois ministers, he set up councils 
staffed largely in men from distinguished 
[udde families. Although the first expert* 
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mcnt, as vie have scctv r produced sonic bene¬ 
ficial result the fecund failed so tmnpkidy 
that the Regem abandoned ir after a ihrei- 
scar trial. h was impossible to reform the 
French government by restoring the nobles 
co their old feudal rnle of counsel ms. The 
French second estate had outlived us useful- 
ntsss* The Regency proved that the nobles 
Merc unable ro ijuicrn.. the mid-ceitturv 

■te # 

wars that thev Were unable to lead French 
uni lies to victory, 

Sonri after the regency of Ot leans, pow er 
parsed to a statesman* Cardinal Fkury* the 
tutor of Louis XV and the chief minister 
from L"Z6 until his denth in i 743 in Sib nine- 
rictb year, Without sitempting basic re¬ 
forms. rhe aged Cardinal. in the words 
of Voltaire. "mated the start as a power¬ 
ful and robust body which could cure it¬ 
self/ 1 FJeury did nut remedy the chronic 
and deep-scaled injustice and inefficiency of 
F rench fiscal methods. Dm he did stabilize 
the coinage, ami he put tlie farming of taxes 
on a more businesslike Irish b\ all" wing rile 
fa Warmer; the comparatively modest profit 
of 7V* percent; Fo make lrj^rts rnrire readily 
available* he established stare paw nshops m 
the chief cities of France, Tree success of 
flwn s policies greatly impressed Lady 
Mary Montagu, the wife of an Fitglish 
diplomat* Mini wrote in 17W; 

France is no much improved* it u not . . . 
rhe same country we passed through nvcjuy 
years ago, lvvtry tiling I wre speak*, in praise of 
(iardmal FTtyury; file read* jtj. ill mended. 

. . * The French ire more changed than rhelr 
rosids; instead of pale* vcllm* facts, wrapped 
up in. blankets, is ^e sqw them* tht villages 
ire filled with fre^ll-coloured lusty peasants, 
in go«kl doth and clean linen. It is incredible 
the ;isr of plenty arul t-unrenr that is mcr rhe 
whole cl Mint ty* 

l lie air of "plemv and content 1 " remained 
after Louis XV began hb personal rule iti 
l 7 4L but flic idiiilnisfrAiiie stability 
achieved bv Fleury mini vanished, Iniel 
ligtm bui litoid and ttehauchcd k Luqfa XV 

* trtttm, 1 vcrimin cJ. New Voile. |u*j\ 271- 
272 , 


did not have the interest or the patience to 
supervise die details of government; He 
appointed and dismissed ministers fan a 
personal \\ him or at the bidding uf his mb- 
tresses .md favimrcs. Kev ministers* like the 
yoTirridk-T-geneml or the foreign secretary, 
remained in office but two nr three ve,us 
on rhe average. Y.aeh change in personnel 
meant a shift in policy* and Louis aggra¬ 
vated the instability by conspiring against 
Mb nun appointees. France had both an 
official foreign police and tlie king's Se¬ 
em/' conducted bv meal ugcitts wlm con- 
ri m\ u H v cimn i c ret I the reg tf lit r dtplmi lara. 
i oiiiv W allowed the reins of government 
to go stock, vet refused to give them over to 
firmer bauds. 

Nevertheless* in spite of all this, France 
remained a great power. French raster 
French thought. and the French language 
reruncd their international prc-einkieiiee. 
The itmgnvctntiLenE and the other weak¬ 
nesses of the Old Regime were relative 
rather than abwlutc. Thev did not alter rhe 
fact that France was still the moat populous 
country in Furnpc and possessed almost in- 
eshacsnble reserves of strengEh. Her army, 
though enfeebled, was rhe largest in th fc 
world, nind her navy was tlie second largest. 
The Kfends led the world in ovcfrsc&s trade 
uiuil tire Fintish forged ahead of them >n 
the la-i <piatter of the eighteenth century. 

The Other 

11 'ester7t States sp ; »n w-as tl.t* 

i»n Iv ,*thc< 

w 

state in western Ewrt>pc with a claim to 
great-power status. Weakness had ended rhe 
major mtemariomit roles that Sweden and 
Hullnnd liatl plaved during the seventeenth 
ccnturi. I lit campaigns of Charh^ XII had 
killed oil the llowtr of Swedish maciHhod; 
for half a century after his death in I"IH 
iwo factious, dcrisivelv nicknamed 'T l.u^ 
and ^Gaps/" nearly wrecked tlie guv- 
cm men t, I be Dutch, exhausted by the 
warv against Louis XIV, were losing fli^ir 
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commercial IcaJerdiip. Spain, by cam rut, 
suffered little damage in the war over rhe 
succession ro her throne The los> m Bel¬ 
gium am! p#m of Italy in 171J reduced 
the unwieldy Spanish do mams to mure 
immutable size. I hr new Bourbon kings 
were i marked improvement over r lie lose 

Spanish (fahsbiirgs. Philip A i J700*]746) # 
the first of the Sratmh Bautlxms infused 
fresh life inn* rhccaunrry\ fussili/ed irvtrim- 
rittm bv importing French advisers schonkd 
m the system of Louis XIV. Philip and hi* 
advisers tut down the excessive formalities 
of Spanish admimsrnirion and reduced the 
powers of the noble-dominated councils 
that had been the real locus of authority in 
^eventeettth-ccntiiry Spain, They improved 
the fa* sy stem* cue on raged [cattle* and other 
new industries built up rhe navy, and forti- 


IV: Italy ami Germany 

**■ 

In 171* Imth Italy and Germaitv 

f * 

were ^tiJI a political parchWoffa of states 
large* small. and minute. rhc\ were, (u the 
11 Id phrase. mere "geographical repressions/ 1 
\W 171 j the Italian slate-. hud lust mast of 
the political an A economic power t hey h.u3 
eujoved during the llcnara&ftcc- U i> Hot 
hard tn see why The opening of new 
worlds overseas and die rise of Spain, Fog- 
land. and rhe other Atlantic powers natu¬ 
rally diminished the importance of the 
Mediterranean. In the Mediterranean itself, 
the Ottoman Turk* and their satellites in 
North Africa long menaced Italian shipping 
and trade. Moreover* tKgrnnmg with the 
French invasion of IW» Italy was threat¬ 
ened with direct conquest In the rising new 
powers. 

The Spanish Nahdmrgs made the con¬ 
quest. For almost two centuries before 17! 5„ 
Spain ruled Milan, \nples, and Sadly 
ilireedy and dominated the rest of the pert- 
iiuttti. Then, m the readjustment of the 


/ted strategic points in the Spanish empire in 
America. 

Tile new dispensation b however, did not 
strike at the ri*it causes of Spanish decline. 

I he greed of governors ami the restriction* 
of mercantilism still cheeked the progress 
of die colonies. The mother country rc- 
rtmmcd bnpoverrisbed, burdened m sill re- 
acdofiary noble and clerical castes, and 
hampered In Inadequate resources. Philip V 
w.is diitrii tuned hy his strong-willed second 
wife. Flizabeth Farnese Since Philip* son 
hv his first marriage would inherit Spain, j 
ungk’ am hit ion possessed I ii/aheth: u* pro¬ 
vide thrones for her two sorts* the issue 
of Philip's second marriage, Eltaforh’s per- 
siMem attempts to secure the succession of 
Italian stales for them repeatedly threatened 
the peace of Europe. 


European balance in !7! L the Italians ex¬ 
changed one foreign master for another The 
Austrian ll.tbsbnrgs took over ihc Italian 
possesion* and the Italian hegeumm of their 
Spanish coils iiiH. On the completion of the 
postwar readjustment in I "20. the politicil 
map of the peninsula pp, 174-I 7 *) 
shows Austria established ill Lombardy. 
FI an king Lombardy .ire ihc two decaying 
commercial republics of V enice and Genoa, 
and ihc small hut rising state of Fiediwnt- 
Sitvoy (technically the Kingdom of Sar¬ 
dinia after its acquisition of that Mediter¬ 
ranean island in 1720J. Farther down the 
peninsula come the Grand Duchy of Tus¬ 
cany (formerly tile Republic of I lurcnceL 
rhe Papal Stales, and the Austrian Even 
Sicilies—til hi is, Naples anil the Maud tsf 

Siril), 

Vet, ItaK must not be Written off ,is a 
negligible quantity in eighteen!h-ceiinm 
1- a rope. Venice sr ill produced great painters, 
and Naples was the schoolmaster of Furo- 
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pom niusiriam. Lombardy. Tuscanv,. and 
Naples not only contributed to the eco¬ 
nomic and intellectual advances of the cen¬ 
tury but also experienced some of the prac¬ 
tical reforms stemming from the new spirit 
of reason Above all, ltd} continued to lit 
a stake in hdanOfr-uf-poWcr politics. In 
che PJO's. for example* us the by-product 
of a crisis nier Poland {see below, p. 244 
the elder sun of Vli/abeth Fjriuttc secured 
the rWo Sicilio. and the Austrian* nhtaincd 
in cot t] pc rus a t inn the succession of Tuscan v. 
In l'TCB* Genoa ceded the island of Corsica 
to France. Defenseless Italy was the natural 
victim of ambitious dynasts and empire- 
biiiltkr*. 

)n Germany, die Peace of Westphalia in 
I44K had added ru rhe sou-rcign rights of 
the individual states iirtd had reduced almost 
m zero rhe authority of their nominal over- 
lord. the Holy Roman I mpernr. Germany 
suffered severely from the blighting effects 
of the Thirty Yean* W .it and the cam¬ 
paigns of Louis XIV* But Germany, unlike 
[talv, was not defenseless. it contained 
two considerable powers, Austria and 
Prussia, 

The Habfbttrg Dmuaiw Iht Austrian 

II a b\b o ros 

won .1 senes or nullrary and diplomatic i r ic- 
mnes in the rwo decades before PI >. They 
were pressing their Drang iwdk Onm uhe 
Germ,in phrase tor "Push to the Fjsr T ) 
against the Ottoman Empire (see p T 243), 
and In the Utrecht >mkrinrw they obtained 
Belgium and pants of Italy Vet these attpu- 
sitioni were removed from the central hloc 
of Ibilishurg lands in Austria, Hungary, 
Bohemia. and Silesia. T he Emperor Charles 
V I M7H- l“4ii 1 scarcely made a beginning 
at consolidating his rule over this disjointed 
empire. 1 fe spent much of hb reign per¬ 
suading Ins ow n noble subjects iu rariri thu 
Pragmatic Sanctum. ,j cunstirui 101 ml agree¬ 
ment whereby H in rhe absence of sons* hie 
daughter Marii Theresa would succeed him 


in Jill his territories, I he empire thus care¬ 
fully preserved was a d\ rustic creation* an 
assemblage of lands largely devoid of 
common interests or real unity. The Aus¬ 
trian. Bohemian, and Hungarian nobles 
preserved most of their medieval preroga¬ 
tives md T by controlling local estate* anil 
diets, controlled The gram of taxes and the 
appointment of officials, l iuance and the 
mn\ were the clnef practical weaknesses nf 
the H i ibshurg regime- In P4b. when Charles 
VI died, the pay nf the civil service and the 
army was more than two years in arrears. 
Small wonder that the army itself fell short 
of its paper strength of 100.000 men and 
was ill prepared fur the great rest of 
strength with Prussia that came in 1740. 

The Rhe of Prussia Whtrcts 

Austria en- 

j uved the appearances rather than the tea li¬ 
lies of great-power sracus* Prussia possessed 
few of rise appearances but a great ananv nf 
the realities. Tu Pl>. Prussia looked ro he 
little more than just another German state* 
Its territories were sesmered across North 
fk-muny from the Rhine on the west to 
rhe Vistula iind hnoiid OH rhe east. These 
InnJs had meager natural resources and 
carried on relatively little unde. With Jess 
than three million inhabitants. Prussia 
ranked only twelfth among ihc European 
states in population. Even her capital ritv. 
fieri in, located on the ummportant River 
Spree, had scarcely any of ihe obvious 
geographical advantages enjoyed by Runic, 
Constantinople, Paris, London, and the 
other great capitals. Pms>ian greatness came 
in large measure from the energetic policies 
nf very able Hohen/ollem rulers, beginning 
w ith riiesevcnK-enrh-ccnrun p Great Elector. 

The HohcnzrdEem house had been es¬ 
tablished since the riicccnth cent nr v as 
i le c curs of 1 band en h u , w 1 1 ic h iav 1 >etsv cen 
the i lbe and Oder rivers. A Uohcmulkrii 
had been the lieu Muster of the Teutonic 
Knights, a crusading order; partly religious 
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and wholly military and imperialistic in 
chancier, which had pushed the Germanic 
franricr beyond die Vistula to a land called 
Prussia at ihc southeast corner of the Baltic 
Sci. In 161H + when this Prussian area fell 
nj Brandenburg, it was separated front the 
center *if Hohcnftdlem power b\ Jamb 
belonging to Poland. In western Germany, 
the Hoherttf'dlcrm iL-quircil parcel* of land 
in the lower Rhine Valley earl) tn the seven¬ 
teenth ecntiuv . Thus, when Frederick \Yil- 
Ibnu the Great Elector (1640-ldSS), suc¬ 
ceeded to the Hohenfcoliem Inheritance as 
the Tltirry Yeats 1 War was drawing to a 
clnse T his lands consisted of a nucleus in 
Brandenburg with separate outlying regions 
m ea^t and wcsi. With extraordinary per- 
-riierwc. the rulers of Brandenburg-Pru^a 
for the next two hundred years devoted 
themselves to the task of making a solid 
block of Territory am of these scattered 
bits. 


3 !ic Great FJecmr directed his foreign 
police toward the expulsion of the Swedes 
from the Pomeranian territories, Between 
Brandenburij and the Kiikic, w hich they had 
acquired in |64h. Hence his alliance with 
rhe French against rhe Swedes in rhe Ifi'D's 
during rhe Dutch War of Louis XIV. and 
hence his bitter di^ajjpidminent Mui, despite 
hii victors over rile Swedes at l eliibeJUn in 
|fT5 4 Prussia got nothing when peace was 
made in lfi7 f A Under the Great I'leetnFs 
son. the medjncre Frederick 1 
Prussia played but a minor part in the great 
wans that humbled Louis XIV, and she got 
but minor territorial gains m Utrecht. The 
Hnhcrtzollcms JitL however, secure a use- 
fid gain in prestige In 1701* a* the price 
for entering die Grand Alliance against 
Louis XIV* Frederick assumed the title* 
'King in Prussia," and Iris, new srattt* was 
confirmed ar Utrecht Though technically 
Frederick was king only in Prussia proper. 
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which lay outside the: boundaries of The 
Holy Raman Empire, even a partial roya! 
title conferred new dignity on the dynasty. 

The Great Elector tihrfcdf had thoroughly 
prepared the ground for Ids sticeetiors’ m- 
sttrnptitm of raval rcspoitibiEitii>, tk had 
found hi-, lands largely ruined bv the FhiriY 
Years' War, The farms w asted, the pcjpula- 
tin rt tut in hrtIf, the arm) reduced t- a dh- 
orderly nibble of a few thousand men. Hr 
repaired the damage systematically He 
encouraged tlic immigration of Polish Jews 
and uthcr refugees from religious pcrsccu- 
tion. mitablv !0;ODU French Huguenots m 
whom he gave partial exemption from taxa¬ 
tion The Greraf 1 lector Imslt a small hue 
efficient standing artm that enabled Prussia 
to command targe foreign subsidies for par¬ 
ticipating in the coalitions against Louis 

XIV. 

One <#f th* whikrt of Frtd- 

*ru k WUliivn / IVriJiij. 



Finally, and most imporrtmt, the Great 
Electors administrative policies set The 
Hohcnzolleni pattern of centralized abso¬ 
lutism, He begun ru curb the independence 
of the finikin, as the landed gentry of the 
eastern Hohcn/ullcni lands were called, lit 
con firmed their power over the serfs tin 
ibdr own estate*, bur he pared down Hie 
mi thorite of the Junter*cunirfilled provin¬ 
cial diets and mule Berlin the real political 
capital of rhe Prussiim Mute. He gradually 
gathered in bis own hands the crucial power 
of levs mg flaxes, w Inch fie collected through 
3]i> own appointees* the nucleus of the 
fa mu us Prussian civil service. Hie money 
thus secured went to the army* min e red 
largely by limbers* who could hardly have 
a career except in the royal service. I he 
txre.it Elector was aided hv a Lutheran stair 
church that taught the virtues of obedience 
and discipline. 

The Great Electors son. Frederick I, like 
mar-iv German princes, was n victim of the 
continent-™idc mania for imitating the 
splendors uf Lous XIV. Frederick thought 
Thai 4 suggestion of marital inddclin en¬ 
hanced sovereign majesty, and so. though 
happily married, hr maintained m official 
murrt» with whom he took decorous after¬ 
noon promenades. In futile attempts to copy 
the other luxuries of Versailles. he nearly 
hankrupred !it$ seme, Bui he did become 
King I re He rick L and fie mA l us talented 
queen attracted artist* and intellectuals to 
the Huhcturolfern court. 

Hie second I Micn/oHem king, Fred¬ 
erick William I i.riH’W], resumed she 
policies of the Great Elector, Frederick the 
Greai summed up the change in an epigram: 
“Under Frederick I Berlin was the Athens 
of the north; under Frederick William it 
became the bparta. f Economy, absolutism, 
and rhe army preoccupied t his hpartan king. 
Frederick William I dismissed Hie super¬ 
numeraries of the court and reduced govern* 
men! expenses to a fraction of what they 
liad been He reiterated the order “££» Pius 
Machcrf' (show a surplus) *nd hecjuxariied 
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i full rrc:iMtr\ m his -son. Ihir N* frugality 
dill nut extend to pro jeers ilui lie thought 
really worrit while. I It: rimmeed the iaiimi- 
granimnt ] 2 JhH i South German Protestants 
who opened up new farm tends in Etst 
Prussia. 

I o increase centralization, !■ rtdcrtcfc Wil¬ 
liam I stt op j small hoard uS experts to 
ad11limiter his provinces uid tht depart¬ 
ments of hl\ government, This tud the ex¬ 
plicit and resounding title of GuMfalolwr- 
fifiMizl:7U'gim'ii d Qtihitiemlir c kiommi t (ien- 
Lial Superior Finance War and Domain 
[h rectory—Gen end Directory, for stunt). 
I he King insisted on lord work and punc¬ 
tuality. fie treated the counselor? of the 
General Directorv as he treated lesser nf- 
lici.tk-. paying them meanly and belaboring 
them with his cane for slovenly perform- 
ante of their duties 

Frederick William I doubled the size of 
the standing annv, hut he maintained the 
laboring force of his uudcquipubted state 
by furloughing troop* for nine month* .t 
year to work on farms. I u secure guns and 
uniforms, he established state factories. I he 
army also prompted is is sole extravagance— 
a regiment of mil grenadiers, all six feet or 
over, iv In i wore special caps more than a 
font high to increase the impression of si/e 
hi recruiting his beloved Jb giam^ TF the king 
threw scorn urn to the wiiuK paying ex¬ 
orbitant prices and even trading royal 
musicians and prize Millions fur especially 
Li 11 specimen*. Frederick William husbanded 
his army much too carefully to undertake 


a realty adventurous foreign policy. He 
engaged in bur a single significant military 
campaign—against Sweden in the last stages 
of rhe Great Northern War—and then only 
after much persuasion by Peter the Creat¬ 
es the close of the war. Frederick William 
obtained from Sweden pan of Pomerania 
and also the important Maleic purr of 
Stettin* thereby pniallv fulfilling the Great 
L lector's idd aim of liquidating the Swedish 
possession* in Germany^ 

V igh tcei i fh-ce n t»rv < diver vers r ighr ly 
called the Prussia of Frederick W illiam an 
"armed camp” and he rated its army for 
being a "gigantic penal institution'' in which 
minor infractions of relations emailed the 
death penalty. The King himself* obsessed 
with military matiers, showed scam con¬ 
cern for c til cure; he despised everything 
French, am! neglected rhe education of his 
subjects, With typical parsimony ami short- 
sighfcdnt^, lie refused to raise the inade¬ 
quate fees of judges and buy ers, so that 
corruption and lethargy obstructed the 
course of justice in Prussia. \ei rli^ regime 
worked and, in terms of power* worked 
extremely well. The junkers, for all their 
feudal outlook, were intensely loyal to the 
Hohcn/oItems and made suine of the best 
arnu officers of the certiurv. T he amiv ir- 

m £ ¥ 

>clf, though smaller than those id France, 
Russia ami \itstria, w ^ the bc*s drilled and 
the most rigidly disciplined in F-Ufopc. 
\\ hen Frederick William l died in I "-He the 
Prussian David was ready to fighi the 
Austrian Goliath. 


V: War and Diplomacy. 1715-1763 


In cbe vary venr of Frederick 
William^ death, bis son anil successor, 
Frederick Ll \ | the famous Fred¬ 

erick the Gtear. attacked Austria. Here was 
■me of the great issue* ar stake in tlie wars 


and diplomacy i>f the eighteenth century— 
the exparttiorust designs of Prussia. i hc 
chief victims of Hohcrtzolltni expansion 
were Austria* Sweden, and Poland. \ second 
major issue was rhe expansion of Rustic 
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viwward and southward, already pursued 
so energetically bv Peter the Sircar. 
Thmughuut the eighteenth century Peter’s 
successor* >m the Russian throne tried, with 
more nr lev* success, to enlarge Russia 
windows on the world Dee Chapter IX/. 
1 lie chief victims of thk Romanov ex¬ 
pansion were Sweden* Poland p and 1 urkey. 
The third great international issue of the 
century was the colonial and commercial 
rivalry between Britain and the Bourbon 
monarchies: of Prance and Spain. 

All manner of secondary issues aisi> 
entered into the play of internal in via I rela¬ 
tions in the eighteenth century. The old 
competition between France and Austria, 
going hack to the Hahsbitrg-Valoh wars of 
the Shim's remained very lively The family 
ambitions nf Elizabeth Fames* added a new 
disturbing element and threatened the Aus¬ 
trian hegemony in Italy. And the Airman 
Habshurgs. themselves stflj pursued the aim 
of driving the Turk from the Danube arid 
extending their own domains southeast iu 
the Black Sea. In the Austro-Turkish War 
of PlYi- Ph, the Hahdmrg I rnpemr Charles 
VI scored 1 maiorsuccess and hv the Treats 
of Passarowir/. in I Tin recovered the piece 
■jJ Hungary remaining under I urIrish rule 
nind secured pans of present-day Rumania 
and Yugoslavia A second Turkish War, 
3 7 3^-1739. hnvve vc r. revealed r 1 1 1 ; 111 firmitv 
of rhe Austrian artmv Austria and Russia 

HP 

were allied in this yvar but suon fell ro 
cpiarreling over the division of Hie prospcc- 
riv* --puts In the end there was almost 
nothing in divide, and Charles VI was 
obliged to hand back the Ottoman lands 
annexed in i“l - In the negotiations leading 
to the Aktttro-Ttirkish wtikmcnf of J739, 
the Ottoman Kmpire received powerful 
support from France—an example of the 
way in which the French traditionallv used 
the T urkish alliance to curb the expansion 
of rhe Hahsbutgsu 

Meantime, in the early |7j(Ps* another 
crisis had developed in eastern Europe and 
ranged Bourbon and Habshurg on opposing 


sides. This concerned the crown of Poland. 
In rhe early stages of the Cheat Northern 
War, Charles Ml of Sweden had unstated 
(he Saxon King nf Poland* August us the 
Strong* and had placed on flit throne n 
Polish nobleman, Stanislas 3 .x-szczynsItL 
I hank* to the support uf Peter the Great, 
Augustus had soon recovered his throne. 
Stanislas, however, had by no means com- 
pie ted Ins historical role, for he eventually 
gave Ids daughter, Marie, in marriage to 
Louis XV of Franee. When Augustus the 
Strong died in 17?*, French diplomats 
engineered the eke lion uf Stanislas to suc¬ 
ceed him. But both Austria and Russia dis¬ 
liked the prospect nf a l r 1 vnch puppet on 
the Polish throng and Russia sent 5U,t><>0 
rronps into Roland and convoked a rump 
session of the diet which elected a rival 
king, Augustus HI, son of Augustus the 
Strong. The stage u h vci for i3ie War of 
the Polish SucctHunit 17 ij-t" 3?—Srmidax. 
prance, arid Spain verfiis Augustus III, 
Russia, anrl Austria. 

I- tench md Austrian armte* bred uwiry at 
each other for a while in the Rhine \ aUev 
and in northern Italy, hundreds of mites 
from Roland; then the diplomats worked 
nui a compromise settlement. To the satts- 
faction of Austria and Russia, Augustus III 
secured the Polish throne. From the French 
standpoint, Stanislas Les/orzynski was well 
compensated fur his iota* He became the 
Duke of Lorraine, a principality nn rhe 
northtastern border of France, with the 
provision that when he died Lorraine would 
gti u* 3ik daughter, Mane, and thence to the 
French crown. France w mild tlm* move erne 
step closer toward filling out her “lumirar 
frontiers. In he xore^ Lorraine already had 
a dtikc f Franck husband of tlie Hahshurg 
] 1 e i rcss r \ I aria V heresa ; 1 he a\v kw sird 1 \cs\ 
neatly resolved by transferring Francis 
to the Italian Grand Duch) of lu$cativ> 
where rhe old line of nikrs conveniently 
died out in 1757. Finally H as a by-produci 
of the settlement, Elizabeth Fa mew nf 
Spin capped twenty years of maternal 
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perseverance by procuring the- Kingdom of 
Naples for “Baby Carlo®/ P her elder and 
now grown-up son. 

Early Et% hteent h-C?nt nry 

Diplomacy in Review l he War of 

the Polish 

Succession nun wd! seem Futile and trivial, 
much .ithi about a kingship possessing no 
real power. And the postwar settlement, 
which affected chiefly Italy and Lorraine, 
may seem to be a striking case of diplo¬ 
matic irrelevance. Vet the whole Polish 
crisis is a most instructive example of the 
workings of d\ n&^tk politics and of the 
constant shift* in the hahnee yf power. 
Certainly no great national issues were 
»t italic, except for the rather nebulous 
ones of French* Russian, and Austrian pres¬ 
tige. The statesmen regarded thrones as flu- 
pawns of diplomacy, m he assigned without 
reference to the wishes of rhe populations 
involved- None of them contemplated can¬ 
vassing Neapolitan sentiment tin Carlos or 
conducting .s referendum to sec whether 
the Poles preferred Sismivlas or Augustus. 
None of them save a thought to the welfare 
of Poland. which came mu of the crisis 
weaker than ever. 

The com plicated arrangements of the 
PJO's preserved the balance of power by 
giving something rn almost everybody in¬ 
volved, Although the diplomats could not 
prevent a Httle war over Poland; they did 
keep it from becoming a big one. Indeed, 
throughout the period from 171? to 1739 
the furce of diplomacy operated ro avoid nr 
at least to Wali/c warn, Britain and France 
took the lead in the eampign to keep any 
one power from upsetting the international 
apple-cart. For example, the British Llis- 
patchcd 2 squadron to the Baltic during the 
last part of the (ireac Northern War so 
that Tsar Peter's gains would nor he too 
great. Fo prevent the dkincmhcrrnem of 
European Turkey. Britain intervened m rhe 
negotiations between Turkey and Austria 


at Passimwit* in 17 SN and the French re¬ 
vived their Ottoman alliance in the 17 3AN 
l he informal diploma lie pitflCtthip of 
Britain and France did not last very long, 
for it ran afoul of their growing competi¬ 
tion fur commerce and empire. Neither 
Walpole nor Fkurv could prevent the 
world-wide war between Britain and France 
that broke out in 1739 and t "740 and ihac 
lasted, with many intervals of peace, until 
the final defeat of Napoleon in l>si\ This 
"Second Hundred Years War" bad a)reads 
begun hack in the days r>f Lmi& XIX". The 
peace of PI 3 had not fully settled the 
rivalry between Britain isnd France (and 
1 ranee's Bourbon partner. Spain). Thus rhe 
w ar of 1739 was as much the renewal of an 
old struggle is rliL < msec of a new one. 

The specific Kune behind ihe crisis of U$9 
yim the comparatively minor question of 
British chagrin at the disappointing results 
of rhe Asientii privilege* which gave Britain 
little more than a token share in the trade 
nf rhe Spanish American colonics. A A hat 
British captains could nor get legitimately 
tliev got by smuggling* Spam retaliated by 
establishing a coast-guard patrol in Ameri¬ 
can w artrs to ward off smugglers. British 
merchant* complained bitterly of the ruugli 
treatment handed out by the Spanish guards. 

mid in i T ?s thev exhibited to Parliament 
Giprain Jenkins, who claimed that Spanish 
brtitiflity had cost him jii ear. Jenkins duly 
produced his severed car. preserved in >a]t 
and comm barring. Asked tn *raic his re- 
acrinis on losing the car* he replied, "I 
commended my smil to God and my cause 
m nty country." But Wilpotc could restrain 
neither tlic anti-Spanish fever sweeping the 
country to which Jenkins had commended 
his cause, nor the bellicose factum of "Boy 
Patriot^ 1 that had arisen within Walpole's 
own Whig parry. In October* 17tu the 
joyful pealing of dlUfch bells. Hritum began 
the W.ir of Jenkins' I ar against Spain. 
“The) ire ringing their hells ru*w Walpole 
observed tartly, 'They will be wringing 
their hands sx>on. n As if to vindicate hit 
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prophecy, the British Reef promptly made 
a mess nf the opening campaign in Hie 
Caribbean* and France showed every 
of cimimg rti Spin 1 * vwtjncc Dymsrk 
ties had already brought the two Bourbon 
monarchies mtu alliance; now !■ trench eco¬ 
nomic interests were at stake, for France 
supplied the bufk of the ware* which 
cheaper British coinnibimd was driving out 
of the Spumsb colonial market. 

The War of the 
A nsrrhm Succesrio 

tl't/l-Jl'ift In I 74H. a 

chain i> i 

evenrs occurred that soon hound rhe co¬ 
lonial war to a great continental conflict 
over the Austrian succession, On the death 
of the Emperor Charles VI in E740. the 
Elihdiurg domains fell to his daughter. 


.Maria I heresa. Expecting to outwit \Lirin 
Theresa because she was votings politically 
inexperienced, and a woman, ihe German 
princes chose 10 ignore the Pragmatic 
Sanction guaranteeing her succession. They 
looked forward tu yet another victory in 
their contest against Hakwhurg dnnutiation. 
the Fletmr of Bavaria, for one, hoped in 
been me ! Ink Roman Emperor The rirst to 
strike, however, was Frederick the f.re,it. 
who had just inherited the Prussian throne. 
In December, P4n, Frederick suddenly in¬ 
vaded Silesia* a Habshurg province in the 
upper Oder Valley to the suutheasr of 
Brandenburg; 

In the ensuing War of die Austrian Suc¬ 
cession, England md Austria were ranged 
against France* Spain, Prussia* and smne 
lewr f fcmi.ui stares. Frederick wun nn em¬ 
phatic victory in the campaigns nn the C om 
t incur, 1 he Prussian army astounded fc uropc 
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bv its king night marches, Midden flank at- 
Mcks. .niil other raciics *«r surprise quite dif- 
femtr Stum the usual deliberate warfare uf 
■■icgcv. Frederick, however, antagonized his 
allies by repeatedly dimming chtm m nmkc 
secret peace arrangements with Austria. The 
Anglo*Austrian alliance worked tu> bericr 
than the Franco-Prui^Lm uj*c. Many Eimj- 

r "r 

Lbhmen fdt that George El was betraying 
their true interest overseas by entangling 
them in German politics anti the defense uf 
Hanover, Nevertheless, the British nation 
Mill preferred the Hanoverian* to the 
Sroarrs In 1745* “Bonnie Prince G1inr3k%* 
rhe grandson of the fie posed James II* 
secured French hacking and landed m 
Britain, lie won itgiufictm* recruits only 
among the chronically di&crmtcnied Scottish 
highlanders, and in E~4ft lie was defeated :ir 
Qdttnlett in nurHitm Scotland* JncobitbtiL 
never a very impOmnt political threat, was 
dead* 

Outside I urn pc, the fighting of the 1 “ 4i^s. 
was quite indecisive. The New England 
colonists took Loukburg, the French nova 1 
base on Cape Breton island commanding 
the approach to the St, Lawrence. On tin? 
Either side of the world, the French took 
the port of Madras from the Filglish Fast 
India Gimpain. On the seas, the British 
ileet did nnt win 4 real victory until i T T\ 
md lay then British merchant ships had 
suffered numerous arracks from French 
privateering expeditions. 

The peace settlement ending the War of 
The Austrian Succession faith fully reflected 
Hie outcome of the actual fighting. Over¬ 
seas, the T reaty of Alx-laTImpdlr (i74Wi 
restored both I mushing and Madras to 
their former mvnea In Central Europe* 
(he war made Prussia a first-rate power 
by confirming her actjuMrion uf Silesia. 
1 he new province brought not only large 
increase in the Prussian population but also 
m impnrcitm textile industry and large 
deposits of coal and mm. Maria Therm got 
scant compensation fur the loss of Silesia. 
Although her husband, Francis, won rec- 


ognirinn a& Holy Roman Emperor, she liad 
to mi it end cj Parma and some other rerri- 
torial crumbs in northern Italy in Philip, 
the second son of Elizabeth Famesc. 

The Uneasy Peace* 

1748-11H The peace 

made in I74« 

lasted imJv eighr years. Then another and 
greater conflict, the Seven Years* War of 
l~5flH T 6l, broke nut, caused partly In old 
issues lefr unsettled at \iy-b-Oiapdk ami 
partly Ux new grievances arising from (he 
War of rhe Austrian Succession, The world 
struggle htfw cen Britain and the Bourbons, 
in which the old war had been an indecisive 
preliminary engagement, kept right on in 
the undeclared warfare waged during the 
years uf nominal peace after E”4n In Vsk, 
the I uglish and French East lmii:i compa¬ 
nies fought each other * met 1 removed, to 
speak. hy faking sides in rhe rivalries of 
native princes in southern India. By 1751 + 
(he energetic French administrator. IhipEeix* 
had won the initial round uf this indirect 
fight. Then the English* led by the equally 
energetic Clive, seized the irfiriarive. and in 
I T *4 Dupleiv was cal let! back home by the 
directors of the French company + who were 
unwilling rn hack his aggressive policy. In 
North Vmvricj, IngEish colonists from (he 
Atlantic seaboard had already slaked out 
claims to rhe rich wilderness between the 
Appalachians and the Mississippi. Bur the 
French, equally intent on appropriating the 
area, stole a march on them and established 
j setting of torts in western Pennsylvania 
from PresquTde Liter Erie) souih tn Fort 
Duvpusnc Hater Pittsburgh), In I "\4, a 
force of Virginians under the youthful 
George Washington tried unsuccessfully to 
dislodge the French from thrir strategic 
position a( Fort DuipJcmc 
Colonists and mix her country did noi 
always sec eye to eye on matters, of basic 
policy. French recall of Dupkix ri one ex¬ 
ample of such divergence. Another example 
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is provided by the curimis Situation pre¬ 
vailing tji ihe Wvu Turtles, then rcgmlcJ .is 
the greatest print* of empire breast they 
prod need mom of the world s <>ug 3 r. New 
f tty land tr.idto could nhrain sugar ami irs 
by-products (tnnlas5es and ruin) more 
cheaply from the French pkmtjticm* of 
Santo Dmubgo (Haiti), Guadeloupe, and 
Martinique rhan from Jamaica and other 
Hritish sugar Elands. French sirs’ar mule 
Neu England mm. New England rum be- 
sorted \frican Negroes; and. tn crimpleic 
thin ncitorimis "triangle trade. 11 the sale of 
African slates to French planters lined 
\ unkee pockets—a]] in open violation of die 
niercantilLsr rtgultuiom that Theoretical I v 
governed both the French and Unthh em¬ 
pires. 

In Fntope, the dramatic vhift of alliances 
called the Diploma lie Revolution immedi- 
.itclv preceded the outbreak of the Seven 
Scars' War. In tin- new war the funda¬ 
ment*!! courier; were the same as in rhe old 
—Britain verms France. Prussia versus 
■Austria—hut rite powers reversed rheir 
alliances. Krttain, which had pined Austria 
tgiWift Prussia in the I "Ws; now paired off 
tzirb f rederick the Great. And France, 
which had sided vritb V rede rick Lie fore, m»w 
not on!\ stood Jv.mjrf him but also pined 
with her hereditary enemy, Uahsbutg A us, 
tria. ] lie Diplomatic Revolution expressed 
the resentment of the pow c» ar the disloyal 
behavior of i heir old partners. The French 
had iline I memories t >f F rederick's repcared 
desertions and secret peace arrangements, 
Hri tain deplored Austrian re hi eta nee to dc» 
fend I inglish conn neural interests, which in¬ 
cluded rniiatairirig the territorial integrity 
of Hanover and excluding the French from 
rhe Austrian Netherlands, Austria, in turn, 
regarded Hanover and Belgium jw peri plural 
to her main concern, the recovers of Silesia. 

In J’S.T, tile Hritish altnrjsr UDwittinelt 
touched oiT line Diplomatic Revolution. 
In order to enlist a second power in the task 
<pf preserving the status quo in Hanover, 
they concluded a subsidy treary with 
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Russia, The Anglo-Russian treaty alarmed 
Frederick the Great, for he feared an 
eventual conflict with Russia for control 
of the Baltic ant! Poland- In January*. I-56, 
the Prussian king concluded an alliance w ith 
Britain which detached Iter from Russia, 
The alliance between England and Prussia 
isolated France and gave the Austrian 
chance Heir, Svuinir/.. exact! y the opportunity 
lie h:id been wafting for. What Austria 
needed in order to avenge herself on Frede¬ 
rick and tn regain Silesia was an ally with 
a large army; whar Austria needed was the 
alliance of France, not lirirain. Lsing the 
Anglo*Prussian alliance as an argument, 
Katun re convinced Louis \V and his 
mistress, Madame dc Pompadour, tn drop 
tlic traditional IhiiirhntvHrtbshurii feud in 
riiviir of a working partner.hip, I lu- last act 
ill the Diplomatic Revolution occurred 
when Russia mined rhe Franco-Austrian 
alliance. Russia had taken a minor parr in 
the \A ar of the Austrian Succession as an 
alls *ij England. In rise new '■lar the Rusdan 
Empress F.liyaberh U74M762). entered as 
the full partner of Austria and France 
Fliyab ctli hated Frederick the Great and 
feared his aggression ill the more non that 
he had deprived her of her English ally. 

The -S>ivw Yean* War. 
f1X6-1163 The sreat co¬ 

alition against 

Prussia was still in the process <tf formation 
when the war itself began. In May, DM, 
Britain and I- ranee made ollid.il the -state of 
hostilities already existing between them in 
North America. 1 hrec months later. Fred¬ 
erick the (irear opened the war season in 
Europe by raking the offensive against the 
coalition menacing him. Once more the 
powers were engaged in a war that was 
really two separate wars—tine continental, 
the other naval and colonial. 

In the European campaigns of the Seven 
Aeara' War, both Frederick the Great and 
the E-luhcn/ullcm system laced a most for- 
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niki.itlit test, Prussia confronted the fences 
n i Austria France, and Russia* whose com- 
bmed population was more than fifteen 
rimes larger than her own, She had almost 
ftu allies except for the British, whd supplied 
financial subsidies hut Utile acrujJ military 
aisisraiiec, 1 he tradition* established by the 
Great Fleeter nml developed by Frederick 
William f and Frederick the Great enabled 
the nation m survive. The King himself set 
a commanding example, In |7<’ s he wrote 
to one of his French friends: 

I am tKsanhed from every side- Domestic 
trinb. scene! ifHieriim.% public misfortunes, ap 
middling calamities —such is my daily bread. 
Hut do nor imagine 3 am weakening- If every- 
thing collapse I should calmly Luiry 1 in self 
kmwth rhe mins, in these disastrous rinses one 
must fortify oneself with iron resolutions and 
a hcurr of brass- It is it tune for stoicism: rhe 
dhcipliM of I picurus would find nothing to 
uy. , P ,• 

F rederick's “iron resolution 81 arid "hear! of 
brass 1 ' kd hint to adopt any expedient* fair 
or unfair, to gain his ends. To fill up the 
depleted ranks of his army, he ruthlessly 
violated iiircrnariimal law liy Unprcssmg 
soldiers from Prussia's smaller neighbors, 
Mecklenburg arid Saxony. Since British 
subsidies covered only a fraction of his war 
expenses, he seized Saxon, Polish* tnd 
Russian coins, i hen he melted them down, 
kept lor Prussian use a large pan 11 I iheir 
precious metallic content, recast them wirh 
baser metals, and fterumed them to circula¬ 
tion. 

A final factor, perhaps the most important 
one of alb in saving Prussia was the inaJc 
c|uaey of the coalition arrayed against her 
■Most fortunately for Frederick, his enemies 
were never capable of exploiting thdr tniti- 
isry suctmw* to deliver 4 knftck-cuit blow, 
Rtfswfls gcncr-iis were timid, and those of 
France and Austria were sometimes down¬ 
right incompetent. Morvver, rhe French, 
rbc strongest of chc allies had rn light a 
rwo-from war. in Europe and overseas, and 

* Quoted in Q. P, Chichi Frederick the 

d.iinsliui. lofTi, 41 


did not pnvscfcj the financial resource* to do 
justice to both. The grand alliance created 
by Kaunitz suffered from ihc frictions that 
always beset wartime coathionS: indeed* his 
coalition did tint last out the war. When 
Elizabeth of Russia died in January, I "62, 
she was succeeded by Tsar Peter lib .1 
passionate admirer of Frederick the Great, 
who at once deserted Elizabeth's allies md 
placed Russia's forces at Frederick** dis¬ 
posal: no wonder the grateful Prussian king 
called him “a divine rukr to whom I ought 
to erect altars!” Although Peter 111 occu¬ 
pied the Russian throne for only a few 
months, his brief rule marked 1 decisive 
turning in the Seven S cars' \V1r. In T63 
Prussia won her Wat, and Austria agreed to 
the Peace of Hubcitushtifg confirming the 
llnhcnzulltm reteuiioti of Silesia. 

V Icj niv h ilc, F rede rick A Britisl 1 pa rtncr 
was gaining a smashing victory i broad, Vc- 
rually. Britain node a very lame start in the 
Seven \ ears* VV':ir + suffering setbacks on 
almost every front during the first year and 
a half of rhe fighting. At sea. tlic British 
lost the important Mediterranean ba.se of 
Minorca in the Balearic Islands .1 disaster co 
which the home government contributed 
by vending (too tare) reinforcements 
few) under Admiral Hyng 1 a prmr choice). 
Ityng was unfairly Middled with the whole 
blame and was executed—Tin order to 
encourage The others,'* Voltaire observed 
ironically* lit North America, the British 
lost the outpost of Oswego on L.ikc Ontario 
and fumbled an attack on Luuisburg. the 
key to French Canada. The most d mimic 
of Britain's rnlfifommcs occurred in India. 
In June, 17>6, the Wiw iib of Bengal* a native 
filly of the French, crowded H6 British 
prisoners into one small room with only 
two windows. The result wav the atrocious 
"Black Hole'" of Calcutta* thus described hr 
an officer of the English Fast India 
Company: 

It was the hottest season of the \ ear, and 
rhe night ancnmnvnnls sultry. , - The cxer*- 

five pressure fit thrir IkhIecv .ig-*irtst *mc 411- 
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other, and the intolerable htnr which prevailed 
a* umn a* the door vl i> shut* convinced the 
prisoners thm it was Impossible to livr rhmegh 
the nighr in this horrible con fuivii Lent; jmJ 
i iolenr attempts were unmcdhich made to 
force rhe door, bui wirhoiyr effect, fur it opened 
inward. 

At two oVdock not mure than flftv remained 
alive, hut even du* number were ton many to 
partake of The saving jir. rbc contest tor which 
ami fnr life continued tmril tht muni. . . . 

An officer, sent hi the nawab* came 
with an order tc open the prison Hie dead 
were %o rhrimgeib and rhe survivors had so 3h- 
rlc strength remaining, that they were em- 

□ ;?d near half an hour in re it Loving the 
kf which toy against the door lief ore they 
could clear a passage to go oof one ar a nine: 
when iif one hnnhired uid furry six who went 
in ill i more rhari twenty-three came out tlivr, 
—the ghastliest forms that were ever seen 
sliced 

William Pitt turned the tide in favor of 
Britain THe “Great Gornmnneri* < so named 
fiecausc of his long and able service in the 
Rouse of Commons) was the must famous 
rep rtsen i a rive of the Wing oligarchy. In 
Parliament he sat for Old Sanmi L .1 notorious 
11 rotten' borough. In the late L7*G's lie had 
led the Wfiig rebels against Wslpuk'v pad- 
Hstic policy, the lB Rny Patriots" who furred 
Britain inin rht War of Jtttkm* Far, \mi 
Pitt s great war mmis£i\ f T"S7—.11 1 of. 
gmtad victory from defeat. It ended the 
diilly-s ha Hying policies of the cabinets that 
had held lifficc since Walpole's downfall tn 
r42. Rodger deficits rose higher and higher, 
bur Pin used his personal and business con¬ 
nections with the City to assist rhe success- 
ful placement nf government loons. I h gai v 
the Anglo-Prussian alliance meaning by 
sending Frederick suhxunrral subsidies and 
placing I nylisb forces in R mover under 
an able Pnrd.in commander in place of the 
himgting Duke of f umlrcrland, a son ot 
( i corgi- FI I very where Pitt replaced blun¬ 
dering general 1 ^ and admirals; cvcrvw here 


* R < irnic, A History 'j(F fht Tramaamm *t (hr 
ffrimffr Nation m fttd&ttsm (London. 1778 ). It. \ee 
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he transformed the character of the naval 
and colonial wor by his energetic measures 
Britain 1 * intnvhelming command nf rhe 
seas enabled her to v«mrimic muling abroad 
<u a prosperous- pace, while French overseas 
tr.idr rapidly sank to one-sixth nf its pre¬ 
war rate. And ir prevented the I tench col¬ 
onies abroad from receiving even rhe mode* 
annum r of money and meager reinforce¬ 
ments available for them at home. Cut off 
from significant aid and faced by generaIh 
superior British forces rite French outposts 
of empire Fell in cjuick successmn* In Africa 
Britain's capture of the chief French stav¬ 
ing station ruined Tht slavers of Kants in 
the mother Country, in India, {'live and 
others avenged the “Black Role" by punish- 
mg the Yaw ah of Bengal and capturing the 
key French posts. In the Wet Indies, the 
\ rench hist all their sonar Lstund.s except for 
Santa Domingo. In North America, the 
6*J)£M) French, poorly supplied and pnorlv 
led. were helpless against ihc million Brit¬ 
ish colonists* fully supported by their 
mother t oumn. Forr Dutjuesne was taken 
at Iasi, and very appropriately renamed after 
Pitt, niid the British went on to other tri¬ 
umphs in the war thar rhe colonists called 
"French and Indian." In Canada, the Fng- 
hsh (ieneral W'olfe took l.truishurg i C5"H) 
and in the next year, \"^ h*\i las life bur 
u nri immornd fame in a yrcar victor*' lift 
Bic PloJrth of Abraham outside Quebec, 
Wl«n the rem.lining French utronglmUL 
MnntreaL fell in I"d0. the doom of France’s 
American empire lvas scaled. 

I his r-jin of victories made the British 
public exultant, rind they expected sweeping 
gains in the postwar scrifkmciu. Their exul¬ 
tation was soon dampened and their expec¬ 
tation disappointed. Pitt had won rhe w ar. 
but he did not make rise peace: the acces¬ 
sion of rhe ohsiiriMTc mJ ambtrimu Cicorge 
III in I 760 led lo the royal dismissal of tlau- 
Prinic Minister, in the Peace of Paris, !?6l, 
ending Fiostiliries hetween Britain and 
France, rhe succcs&on of Pitt allowed 
France to retain nations in India and utl 
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die Africftn slave vmst, Atwrve ail. they 
permirc^d the French to recover their is hunt* 
in the W«r Indies 1 he rrsmrnTion fit the 
’■I'- order in the Girihbcan was a i?Tvar relief 
to British planters, whose market* had been 
flooded by sugar from the captured French 
island of Giiacfchnjpc during the war- Hue 
tt.i outraged patriots it seemed a* though 
Britain had let rhe grand pr ktc slip through 
her lingers. 

Though France refined her Caribbean 
empire, ihu lost all her possewirmri nft the 
nuinbml of Nurrh AittcrinJ. Britain secured 
Iwtrh Famula And the vast disputed territories 
between the Appalachians and the Missis¬ 
sippi Moreover, the a4sc> obtained Florida 
from Spain* which had committed the folly 
•if pining France in 17*2 when the war was 
already hint. And. though the French re- 
rained .* few trading posts in India, they 
w ere not allowed to Fortify them or to con¬ 
tinue their old policy of manipulating the 
politics and rivalries of native state* For 
Britain the Seven Years War marked rhe 
he ginning of a virtually complete ascend* 
tfiiev in India- for France if marked the end 
of an era of empire-build tug. 


E/: Conclusion: The tnlernalmmi Balance in Review 


I he peace settlements of L ]u- 
hertuiburg .irul Paris ended rhe greatest in- 
termcional cml L . between the death of i.cmis 
Xiv and tlie outbreak of rhe French Revo¬ 
lution. New crises were to arise soon ifter 
3 as riit next chapters will show in detail 
—in 17OH, \ Russo-I urki<h war; in 1772, 
the first partition of Poland; in 17*5, rhe 
American War of Independence. The new 
crises in the Fast did not UmdLiincntalEv alter 
the lntcmatnm.il hakmce; they accent mi ted 
shift* that held long been under w.tv \nd 
American independence, though it wj* the 
first step m the emergence of a great power. 


did not produce bimediate wnrId-diaUng 
results. Britain lost the Thirteen colonivs. hut 
otherwise maintained The maritime and im¬ 
perial supremacy won in 17 6h 

The international balance established in 
174J* then, remained largely unchanged 
dim ri to I TH9. In die incessant struggle for 
power during rhe eighteenth century the 
victorious states were the strongest states-— 
Britain- Prussia, and Russia, The states thin 
were less tit—France* Spain, Austria. Tur¬ 
key—survived, tftttugh tJic\ sometimes suf¬ 
fered serious lo^t . The weike^T unit*, 

Poland arnd Italy— a* a Spanish diplomat oh- 
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servcd early in t Sit; ecnf ury—were being 
“pared and. diced tip [ike mi many Dutch 
cheeses." 

rhe Duke ui ChoiseuL the foreign min- 
ister of 1,mm XV during fhe Seven Years 1 
War, remarked that rhe J, mie balance of 
power resides in commerce/' GhtiiseuFs re¬ 
mark held a large measure of truth, but noE 
the whole truth, I lie world struggle be¬ 
tween Britain and the Bourbon empires did 
much in justify ihe mcreaurilhr view that 
conceived of international relations in hums 
of incessant cmuptuiriipn and strife. Accord¬ 
ing to the mercantilist doctrine of the fixed 
amount nf trade, a state could enlarge its 
share of the existing supply only If it re¬ 
duced the shares held bv rival states* cither 
through war or, in ctttic of peace, through 
smuggling ansi retaliatory legislation, Ml 
this ivas Ijornc -mi by the W ax of Jcnldm/ 
Ear and hy British success* mid I- ranch fail¬ 
ure, in maimaining uvetstas tj.uk i In ring the 
course of i he Seven d ears' \\ nr- 

in tlie Warfare of rhe eighteenth century* 
it is evident* economic inntives and eco¬ 
nomic resources often played a more de¬ 
cisive role than the\ had plaved in the past. 
Yet the modem concept of economic war¬ 
fare wsu only beginning to rake shape* In 
the I740\ London brokers supplied both 
insurance and information on naval move¬ 
ments to enemy shipowners. Moreover* ecn- 
itnmic factor-, did nut fully explain all the 
change^ in rhe intc mat iimnl balance during 
the evmury. The spikes invoked in the con¬ 
quests of Fierce the Great, or in the aettresr- 
sions of Frederick, or in the strife over 
Boland and Italy* were nor cmuinerdal. 1'hv 
stakes were the aggrandisement of Ru- 
manov*, I Johemulkms ami I lahsburgs, and 
of the nobles .ind Junkets supporting lhtsc 
dynasties. The stakes were hr occasion as 
relatively trivial as the dtricrmumion of 
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Elizabeth Farncse to get royal, or it Scant 
ducal, thrones for Carlos and Fhilip. 

Fffidtm imtbttrion of Prussian economic 
resources played its parr in the victories of 
Frederick the Great. But his success de¬ 
pended still mure on qualities that had link 
eo do \\ ith economics—Uk own brilliant and 
ruthless leadership, the discipline of the so¬ 
ciety rhat he headed, F.ven Hrit.uii. die best 
argument u\ support GhrmeulS cuntentiim. 
owed much eif her success to her social and 
political system, which allowed Pitt to come 
forward, rhe right nn,in at rhe right rime. 
War. in sum, mirrors not ontv the economy 
hut the many other institutions nf the so¬ 
ciety that wages it, 

for all us wars, the eighteenth century 
wav j period of comparer hi- calm between 
flic age of religions strife ihai had preceded 
if and the storm* of liberalism and nuinrul- 
kiu that were to be loosed upm the world 
by the I - rcnch K evolution, J he prospect in 
DtF* the prospect of long years of peace 
find quiet. had not after all, been wholly 
deceptive, Fhe Seven Years War of ihe 
eighteenth century, for example, did not 
begin to equal in destructive farce the 
I hi tty Ytan’ War nf the seventeenth 
Much more was involved here than the reU- 
tke shortness of the Seven ^ cars” War. Few 
of the combattms now had r!<c feditig of 
fighting for a great cause, like C/atholtdsm 
nr Prn rest an i km or national independence. 
1 he lighting itself was conducted in u more 
orderly* fashion than it hud been i hundred 
years ln-forc, soldkr- were heller disci 
plintd. u11 lL Armies were berrer supplied; 
troop* lived off the land less often and no 
longer constituted such a menace rn rhe 
lives and property nf civilians. Even war 
fare indicated that this was ihe century nf 
order and reason, the Age nf rhe Lulighren- 
mem. 
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Ri-.hiing Suggestion! on the International Balance 


General Arcotmn 

Thx fnllmvintE three volume* in the "Hi** of 
Mu Jem Kuropc' ittric* (NX: Harper) provide a 
giuni derailed ansalysianf viighircmli'century I uroj* 
jftd eery full liUdiujrriphk-* F- Robert.^ Tl?r 0U?Jf 
fur JhVlfftn . /TIlWT^- \V |. Doth. Cfmiptthiofi 
U/t F.wptr*, rf)-iU$: I.. (jctthoy, Fri*m Despot¬ 
ism to RrVOfotevrK J7&3-17 

V. Surth Europe under the OM Rrfljw 1 Ij* 
\rrgek* Ritchie, ]V4*^ Franduhrm ia-f the (tw 
volume of n rnijor French v^irk on dhdoiiusic 
history; a classic survej of the nittmattonaf bdiiTK- 
ill tins ei^lltcofllh century, 

C Diplomatic Hittorj, I7JJ-IWJ (Lon¬ 

don Hull is and Catxer, iWh A useful inm idut- 
tary minu a! 

S T oie: The cvii in mi ic hniufto by Heaton and by 
<lough and GjIc, and the military hittOry by 
Falter. j| ready suggtsred ft ir earlier dujai^ are 
very useful for she eighteenth ceamry. S«, too, p* 
die great work on mcreanHlram by Heckwhcr 'see 
CikiiUDuf N ‘ I j _ fur ye i n: 2 u. I work* im the HY'jIlb 
if rhe imr-.iiie luiupc, !*ve llu- trjdtng VUg- 

fculftm* for Chapter V . 

Special Slitdiff 

W, f II Locty, A Hitt&rj nf EnfthrffJ in the 
Eijihuemb f'.vmwp, ft lids. tUmdon: Lonycnaiw, 
Green, ItttMttHb. A famous and derailed nTd ae> 
cmuit. 

B VViUktm, /% IPWje /7/-M7A0 

f<Jrfurd Clirondou. I9J9). A Ctfmptcenr modern 
survey. 

< f I. Rnhennut,, €'httk&m 4fld rfrr Hrtoi? K*u- 
pin' VY. \I llt isiL13 _j= n, IV4S. E'tadi Yimrfdf riLv 
Oirv I ibr-iry . 31 ■ -j I J H. Plumb. Thttbutn VY. 
M.ietmilvti, (.V5M, Rrief account* nt ibr elder Filt. 
iddre^wi d n . the general reader. 

J. IK PJiEiiih, 7’h T Firm Four 'N.V 

MavimUan. i9*~ * \ uuw readable and imhurfca- 

nvc na count. 

J. H Plumb, Sir Hnheri iVnlpok: The lLikm# 

t/f j Srjii u#jij 'Romm: Houghton Mifflin. lof 6 i. 
lhe rirj volume nf wh;n jiromivei* ro he ihf 
dehniTlVc work iiit U r a||Mite 
H. DoJwell, /ly/rh-ii j&J Cth 1 * tLithilbas Me 
rtiucib i*>m. A buliiiwd lioaiii catt of rhe iinpcriat 
intagofim in Indi*. 


1. KutnttduTpcr, fCrAjrr t*#*d Deiptrate Uen 
i N.V. Knnfif K VHZ}. An enrermining chronick of 
cighfccnrh-cvrtmry Lngljmh gtHid on Mioial and 
bier.in JevdopmoUK- 

A- M Wihun* F'reirrt dicing 

Iftc .h/wnwo/rjnrj;j Ofdwl klrttry, 1726-r4* 

\ Gantbrifcr: Hirvard L"rnv Pres, O.^ir \ mmuiJ 
im niMgruph, gnd of the fe^ ytKid lniuk.s in 
I nglnh on rht France of Lo[ii> \Y. 

(j. K Gukh-Il Lfijwfjr XT (London: LiHtiettaans^ 
Green, l 1 i'» •. and N, Mirford, iFidawe de rnw?|v- 

Jutzr il.juiiltm Jftmiih + Mjmllirrin 1954 ), Rccem 
t)ur rather old-fshinned hooks on Thes* i^elcbrated 
pmtrttnfeL 

ti li Fav, n.i r.*f hrjnJi .o^Pfy^'Fa'Umrj 

iN.V', UoIl, 1917- A Ih rksbire Study). An 
admirable Kirrtv volume, packed with bformalion. 

R. R. Lrgfmg, TTu- PfifrdVu fii/wr iNA.: Co- 
lnmtu i t'niv. PJ4I A ■■jdetldjd hinA «in 

Frederick W illiam l h both lively and Jdturheil. 

t nKutsvhh ed. h The Ettfitpcjat S'tihUity i» f&r 
Ccmwr-p fLundiinr TVS j Verj 

vgg^L',tLVr SWn^jy 

J \. M.irnotE, Thf F.ittcrt} Question: An thf- 
uttkftl Study in kmopctm tUpturn* e>. +rb ed. «Ox- 
tor ik OinrndDn, t r Hlih A ft^ckrd survey. 

S^«rcifi *nd lihtorkjl ft ft ion 

V, Youngs Toftn m BTtghmd *nd Wzler if.on 
don' Londisn Scli^Erl cd Iccntrrnik^ and P^ilitiiMl 
Science, 1 9>2>. Oiiir of citanv of "tminC h\ 
l hn perceptive und re^iJabk- oilers ur. 

\ m\x Mary \\\ Mimtngu. T etten (V.V.: Dutton. 
I'^Vk E'.v ervuun cdj Hy per hip* ihn Ih^i nf" illc 
mjJLV rx^c lb iu I cturr -wriTtrs tv f lhe r^uturv; pjr- 
uvuljrly vjiiiiiblf lor tint-build iriiprcroons nf The 
tktonufl l .tnpue- 

I ' I lure^-Ffr, cl!., FHpfattttii > m rf' \rjr *mf 
Ifj JJL' fix si: t Gocumlmaff, RaeurJ 1 Princeton. 
\' an N'i nl V4MK d H IV j A . 

It. Finding, FtHB /cajTrr (niaiiv 1 cditPtinv», The 

gvLilL vi of dgh^ eiiTh-vcriEijrv I 'ngSiifl XH’ill 

r. t* SnudlcK. lire A.h'cmitrei trf 
KjflJflf'j N,V. Oxford Umv, Prc^f, J9JL W urld'i 
A n i n el tbit jTtosjdcv * good cmltcntpi* 
rary account of life hi \ lt> .VlajtH) N Navy. 
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The Eighteenth 
Century: 
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Reamri* natural law* proyrew— 
these were The key unfits in list vncjhu- 
|arv nf the eighteenth century, the Age of 
rhe hnlightemncnt Ihh was* the age when 
1 1 limy believed that Imiinm riwm eon lit fre^ 
men from the errors and misfortunes of the 
past ansi lead them to perpetuu] peace, iim- 
pi:ui govern ment^ and a perfect society. 
R£3$&n uouIJ d isci i vc r the tidttiral Ltil i 
regwUfing existence, thereby ireunite the 
frf&grfSt of the htmurii mcc. 


I he prophets nf fliis optfrnistu! creed 
were known h> the I rendi name of jrfcMtJ- 
fvpbcs, rim ugh few of ihcin were philos¬ 
ophers in the Miicr sense. The pfei/oitfpfrrj 
were publicists* ciconoinists. political scien¬ 
tists, and social reformed, Thcv derived 
their Irtsic principles fmm their great prcdt> 
ccvsorsof ilk tevemrauh century, their be¬ 
lief in die puu, nf human reason came 
partly from John Locke* their faith in natu¬ 


ral l.i \y uom Vi Ismic \twion. 
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The Inheritance from 

Locke and Newton Juhn Locke 

i IAS2-1'04 > 

wrote n icldirjtd defense m roglaudX 
< ilormuh Revolution, the t‘u\$ihet of 

(snvernm cat 1 1 rVX) j. V Sen j rx\ he cun - 
Tended* M l*v rufuTL- ;i1i fret, c^ual. ami m- 
demudem"; they fiubnwr rr> government not 
hecaiKt i Kiev acknowledge any divine right 
«n the part of the monarch but betause they 
find ii vimvcmtm to du so. Jn trlkct, Loeke 
<infimi«L they mike a compact nr ennmet 
is* lie governed, a contract that they may 
li ■ al by revolutionary action if lUt mon¬ 
arch .It ics not live up to his obligations, as 
James It find nor lived up to heft. In 
h rent; then his ease against absolute mon¬ 
archy. Locke outlined a new psychology* 
Defender* ijf puhtical and religious absolute 

in com e nded Hi.it divine-righT monarchy 
w:u an inevitable human inheritance, that 
rht inclination in^uliTiiit m abvulutt author- 
'i\ w.is preninr in men's minds when ihcv 
were bom. In the Emi convening Human 
VuJt'fitMdimt I IWO), \ ,ocke denied the es¬ 
sence of innate ideas: 

Lei ns ihen suppose the mind ro be . * 
** lute* paper, mill of all ehnfactvrs without 

im klrusc Rmv cutties ir tu be furnished? 

. . To ilii\ 1 jhyWex, In one wend, from 
I \Tl RILNCL. „ . . Our observatkm env- 
ployed either alMiiu eru-maf flA/vCM, 

^ abitui r/jr i^r^rtrj/ ^jvr.u rtfMf of tfifj* 
i l| i ,a i i'nr 1 i ,iwJ rL su'd *j }j *ifjrnrkVi + it J^.vf 

tpbirb mpfp/ie/ r>;/r rjfldemtftiJivigr jH ff- r c 
'■Mirria/f of Diesc fwn arc The fimn- 

tuiw -if knowledge, from whence ill the idea* 
w * h u e, or van naturally have, tin spring * 

tn ufher words, ihe n,v*j lf |mintaicis of 
knowledge" were environment rather than 
Ircrcdky, and reasnti rather than faith- 
I ockv\ matter* of-f«cr nurlnoL and his ens- 
[lirirism f reliance tm experience) place him 
anmng the rarmnidisis, 1 k Indie™! rhai 
human rasom though unable rn account 
bn everything in the universe* explains all 
Thur men need ru knmr. mr T Sit Candle th:JE is 

*fiui i\cw Vtitfc. i'*r o Ilk. Il t Ch. I. 


set up in us, ’ hr w rote* chines bright 
enough fur tit our purposes, 1 
Locke pointed the t.p a critical 
amirvULun uf the Old Regime the pbfl&- 
svpbej read and admired burh his piditiejl 
viritings and his Essay CQnt&mmg Human 
Understanding. Tlicv applied Eds test ul 
vonmiun sense to existing soesaJ mid evn- 
nomic insrimtbu* and found them complex 
find alttUrd. Locke s pyctlOlugV huygcsied 
that teachers could make human imtitutmtts 
over bv remolding ihv tfiiiiking of the ris¬ 
ing generatmu. tn this enterprise the philo¬ 
sopher were anracrcd by the concept of the 
N c w tunia n 1 ' w u rtd-machi n e/ 1 
Indeed, the philosopher seized on New¬ 
ton 'y scientific discoi cries revebrions of 
ultimate truth, Those who could follow 
New ton's marhcnmticai c.ilculariou' read 
Win in the original Latin or in tnusdailon; 
those who Cottld rmr, turned to Vei rtotnan- 
ifm for l-jilia or one of the other ptipu- 
lar^arions of rhe PriHtipia, In the principle 
of gnrritarina New run h;id disclosed ihc 
natural force rhaE held the universe together, 
he made riic universe make sense. The eight¬ 
een rli century believed that other Ntwtuns 
would find computable laws governing; and 
explaining all phase* <d hum,in activity I he 
philosopher pictured fhctsisclve^ us the New 
tons of statecraft► justice, ami ccomunits 
vv ho would reduce the most mtric-.itc ins-ri- 
TUTisins m formulas as near as Sir Isaac’* own 
machematica] laws and principles* 

Hie w orld and everything m it. the phifo- 
%ophes concluded, re s£milled □ ni.mt nia- 
chinc, l lithcrti H. men had hampered its op- 
cr.it to [is lwc*tttsc tIivv did nut Understand 
the machinery. Once they griped the tawic 
laws \n which it ran, they would .it Ijst 
per mil rhe “wurld-madiinc” tu function 
smoothly and hcnerkairlv Lhe optimism 
of the uie wns summed up in a h<Hik aptlv 
enrifkd The Progress of tin lltimjm Uiml 
(|?U4>, written by the philotopfit C’nn- 
ilorcci w hen he was in hiding during the 
French revulurioiury Reign of 1 error (sec 
Qiapicr X) . OlHdurcet asked' 
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If men cun predict, with almost complete 
assurance, the plienomcnm w hose laws are 
known to Hum . . , u In dumld it be r^- 

uiriilcil a’v j vaiij tntvrprive m chart, With some 
decree of probability', the course uf the future 
destiny of mankind by studying the mull!) of 
human history? Since the onlv basis of belief 
in iJu- nifctural wiener- h the idea that the yen- 
cral known or unknown. regulating file 

phenomena cvf the miivcrsc are regular and con- 
wh) should this principle tic any less tntr 
fur tJie dtcebppciit of the intellectual and 
moral faculties of man ihjri for the other oper¬ 
ations of nature- * * 

* 4 Natnrc ha?, placed nn hounds nn rhe per- 
fecring of the human faculties," Cundnrcet 
concluded, “atid rhe progress of This per- 
fettrhility \s limited <mh by the duration of 
the otobc cm vcInch nature has placed us/' t 

Eighteewh-ctmury 

Science The techno- 

logical and 

scientific advances of the eighteenth ceuturv 
further sttcngihened the faith in natural l.tw 
3 juI progress, Tiic pkitoftipbes hailed horh 
the practical achievements in industry and 
agriculture and the rapidly expanding fron¬ 
tiers of the pure sciences. Biology and chem¬ 
istry Were mm starring to acquire j tin id¬ 
em look. Lirmileus i 1707-177(1 >* a Swede, 
dcmimsTrared the natural Jiws of Lnifilv ic- 
I a ruins hips m hudogy. He rook every known 
plant and animal, classified it by species, 
then bracketed several species together in si 
genus—and so net up rht hierarchy of clas¬ 
sification from geiitix through order to class, 
Yhu± arose a practice that hiolughts still 
follow in aligning every specimen two 
Latin names, that of its genus and that of 
\ts specie*. 

The modern science of chemical analvsix 
be:gan with Black and I .avnbier. Joseph 
Black < 172JM _l w), a Scottish professor* ex- 
pioded the old theory that air wav composed 
of i single element. He proved the existence 

* f on.innrcr, Emuilsv J'urr TlMfJti HttWttijtU 
Jri iVyjfrr* rft FEiprit Itixmain t Paris, n_d i + *ijj. 
Our trj.nd.jt IE nt. 
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of several air-like substances or gases, l.a- 
i>Mirier M743-ITM#), :i French chemist and 
pliyrieist, continued Blacks study of ga-<is. 
invented the mine 'Wygeu." and demon* 

r *- 

m rated that water was nude up of oxygen 
and hydrogen, lie asserted that all mb 
siiinces were composed of a relatively few 
basic chemical dements, nr which he iden¬ 
tified twenty-three. 

.Meanwhile, ustruriomv and physics were 
consolidating the great advances they had 
made in the *eventcsmh century, l.apbce 
i I740-1&27}, the “Newton of France,' 
rounded out the great Isaac's inventStation 
of celestial mechanic* and explained the 
movement of the solar system m a series 
n-r mathematical formulae and theorems. 
The versatile American* Benjamin Franklin 
(l7(Mkl790>, showed that electricity and 
lightning were really the same thing. By 
flying a kite during a thunderstorm at Phila- 
dclplua, Franklin obtained an electrical 
charge in a key attached to the kite-string. 
This experiment moused a lively interest 
iscmv. the Atlantic, and was repeated at 
Venuilks for the instruction of the French 
royal family, 

Indeed, almost everybody who was any¬ 
body attempted experiments, Voltaire made 
chemistry his hobbv; Montesquieu studied 
physics: and a noble French lady reportedly 
kept .i corpse in her carriage, mv that she 
might employ her travels profitably In dis¬ 
sect ion and tiic study of anatomy, Almost 
every state in Furope hail philosopher and 
its royal society or learned socitU to pro¬ 
mote the progress rar knnvvdedgc, Scientists 
and phiUiSophes paid scaur attentinu in m- 
rmnnl frontiers Fvun when rheir countries 
were at war, they often kept on visiting and 
corresponding—a striking example of the 
eighteenth century's disposition toward 
“business as usuaL" 

Fremb Leadership With roots 

reaching back 

into seventeenth-century Fngland and with 
branches extending to Scotland. Germany. 
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Inly. Spain, and the New World, the En¬ 
lightenment fully exhibited the citfmupqlU 
tan qualities of iss eenntn. Yer many. 
Though hv nn means nil, of rite phltos&pkei 
were French. and f rench leadership set an 
indelible stamp upon rhe whole F'nlightcn- 
luent. The Aye of Reason marked the high 
point of French cultural hegemony, and it 
was a great Vinciican philosophy Thomas 
Jefferson, who mtmtained that every man 
had two homelands **lu> own and France." 

I lie French language endowed the Fn- 
i^htenmem with its medium of cummuni- 
cation; rhe rj tom of Paris set rise style of 
enlightened w riling; rhe great Encjct&pifiiia* 
edited and published in France, provided 
the vehicle for enlightened thought. 

By the eighteenth century. French wjs 
the accepted international language. Louis 
XIV had raised it to supremacy in diplo¬ 
macy: Racine and the other great seven- 
teenrh-centurv writers had made it pre¬ 
eminent in Jjtcr.icurv. There was much i no¬ 
tice in the claim that "a dangerous work 
written in French is a declaration of war 
on the whole of Europe." Almost every¬ 
where, and ta far as distant Russia, rul¬ 
ers, urbi lie rats, and imeJIcctnato preferred 
French to their native tongues. Frederick 
the Crcar seldom deigned to iiw German 
In \ r $} w it was the Academy of Berlin that 
conducted a competition for the lx.-sr reply 
m tho question. 41 What has made the French 
language universal?" t he prize-winning es¬ 
say furnished the answer m j single Sen¬ 
tence: ^Prccjseu popular, and rexMiflablc. in 
ls nu longer just French; it b the language 
Of humanity/ 1 

I Ik Parisian subm ran gilt writers prcci- 
rion B reasoniiblenes^ and the popular much 
I lie ixhnt wav riie reception room of .1 large 
private- home where guest* assembled for 
a long afternoon nr evening of conversation 
under the guidance of the himess, usually 
1 Wealthy woman from rhe nobility or the 
upper bourgeoisie. Although tlie fot&m w ere 
'■ UTicrimcs snobbish and superficial, they 
■iftcn practiced j kind of democracy They 


afforded young phihsophes the opportunity 
m receive a hearing—and in obtain a square 
meal; they welcomed and. if the need arose, 
protected, new men and new idea*. Their 
pressure ufleeted the outcome of election's 
m the French Academy, which they helped 
to bring under the control of the philo¬ 
sopher in the 1760‘s. 

The great organ of the phil&SQpbes was 
the Encytihpfdie* which published the first 
of its nutnv volumes in 17*1. Us roster of 
1 r»0 conttihurois amounted to a Who's Who 
nf rhe I’nlighitTiment^ it included Voltaire, 
Montcwpiicu, Rumseau, Gmdorcct, Quev 
nav, and I'nrgot, For years the editor-im 
chief, Denis Diderot (17IJ-I7M)* put in 1 
fourteen-hour working day, every hour de¬ 
voted to his crusade for reason and progress. 
Diderot and Ins associates hid no nitention 
of issuing a neutral compendium of factual 
information, M Diderot explained in the 
article on rhe word "encyclopedia/' they 
aimed m aisemhk know ledge 

in order tfalE the labors of post centuries 
should tint prove useless fur succeeding ern- 
mries; Thar onr descendant^ hy becoming bet- 
scr informed, will at the sanw time hcc&rrtc 
happier mi mfrft mrtuoiii, . - -* 

The purpose of the Ency FlophSie was di¬ 
dactic to expose the vices of the existing 
order, especially its religious superstition 
111 J intolerance* ant] to Instruct the public 
in rhe virtues of natural law and in the 
wonders of sricrtcc- 

bi the face of formidable flpfu^ifton. rite 
Ettt'yFtopedi* accmuplislud its purpose, I hv 
Church condemned its inatcmlbm nut its 
liigtllj critical and skeptical articles on re¬ 
ligious issues, l ows XV tried to keep st 
from being printed and drcuTaroit. T he puh- 
Hshera, without consulting Diderot, reduced 
some nf the controversial art ivies to a niean- 
Higrira* hash bv ordering the printers to cut 
our all passage* lifcdv to cause The 

indiguar ion uf DUkrut, the ridicule leveled 
hy the philasaphts at rheir detractors the 
interne curiosity of the Mibwrdwfx to rhe 

* lOuf ifdk^. Out fr*nd*rioflh> 
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Encychptdie, am! the help extended rn the "efitighccnciT' s-pirir—all frustrated ihc cen- 
editors by Choiseul, the foreign minister, sors ami facilitated rlic completion of pub- 
and by Madame dc Pompadour, herself an licatiun. 


11: The Reform Program of the Philosophes 


Laissc^Fmre 

Ecommn l'$ 'I'ht article* 

written for 

the Eucychpidic by Ftmspm Qm.--n.iv 
r IW- 1 H 4 ) innmrnecd the economic pro¬ 
gram of the Tnligtuctuticm, The pantile 
Qucuiuy, bblogin; surgeon* ;md personal 
phv^cbn fn hmi* XV and Madame dc 

Pampiulutirp Iwaded 4 group of thinkers and 
publicists who adopted the cpnic of Physio¬ 
crats* believer* in the rule of nature. The 
new rarle revealed the heme outlook of the 
school The Physiocrats felt with absolute 
certain tv that they would, a* Quesrm* 
cktmcd, discover n.natal economic kiw* 
*\iivLTpcihk’ of ^ demonstration as severe 
And incontestable m thme uf geometry and 
algebra/ - 

"The sovereign and the nation should 
never low sight of tin fact rhar the land is 
the only source of wealth, and rhar agricul- 
lure increases wealth / * 1 * Thus Quesnav sn- 
iroduccd the new Physiocratic concept of 
n«i*r:i| wealth and consigned 11 most the 
whole or mercantilism eh hmho. lie he- 

lilt led rhe iignificancc i>f money. "The 
riches which men need for their livelihood 
do nut consist of money p iliev .ire rather 
the goods necessary both for life and for 
the annual production uf ihew guilds/ 1 Vlcr- 
cimilisT Maces, Quesnay argued, made guocb 
more txpensivu by levy ing tariffs and other 
indirect T®<e% whereas rhtv should have 
collected only a single, direct u\ tin the net 
income from bud, ‘TdrVffj farrr. l&ijftz 
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pmerf the Physiocrits urged—live and let 
live, let nature take irs course. Th*V repu- 
tlbred the controlled economy of mercan¬ 
tilism Utd t men oated the YbsvicjiF or "lib- 
erjl" doctrine of file free economy. The 
state ought mn Interrupt the free play of 
natural economic farce*. Most uf dL it 
might not to interfere with private pftm* 
eny , su necessary for the production of 
agricultural wealth 

The elastic fornmibuun uf laissc/.-faire 
was made by rhe Scotsman* A cbm Smith 
S \ 7Z7-t 7W) S in his famous Inquiry mto the 
Nature ami Causet of the W^Ith of Aj- 
thus i 1776). Adam Smith earned CO vigor¬ 
ous completion the Physiocrat s' attack on 
the theoretical structure of mercantilbm 
It v\.is wrong tn restrict Import* h\ tariff* 
for the protection of home industries: 

ft is rise maxim of evert 1 prudent uiiStcr uf n 
fimily never to ijtenip; m make :it home wFui 
i rwtll o wi h i 111 n it i rt rr. make t h m m I iu> . 1 hr 
railor does nor attempt rn make Jm t»tvn sIiek-v. 
hut Imvs them of the shoes tinker. The shoe- 
tinker dues not attcnifir m snake hi? own 
vhitlks, but eiltpluyv i rathir. . , r 

V\ 1 1 ^ r iv prod tn vc in the conduct of cvrrv 
private fa tilth, e.m (carre lit- folk tn i\ui of a 
grc:if ktngdnm, If n foreign roiinrry can suppSy 
1 1■ with i comrtsfh.llity cheaper than wt 
-fives can make it. barter bits if ttf them with 
*ome pre fsf the produce of our industry, , , .* 

like the Physiocrat*, \dam Smith at- 
trtbuted the wealth .it iiatiMhs to the prii- 
eluction H.t JJOO.K; I,tit .is hetiticil a cir«eit 
uf Britain, the kvotiiiu cniumerdal and in¬ 
dustrial %tate of the day. he took n leu 
a^mriim view of the irnmcf. For Attain 
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Smith, pmductirm depended Ira on the soil 
i Hie Pin Niocrarie vicu > than on the totow' 
of tannery craftsmen* and milbhatuta Fir 
nallv* in the most famous sentence of / 
IVcdltk &} Xau&m. \tlam Smith reduced 
government to the status of a passive police- 
man: 

Vccordmg rtt the system of na rural litany* 
ihe sovereign has wily three Jurii!* fo .iTimsI 
tiv, . . . finr P the duty nf protecting the *> 
cicty fmin the violence mJ invasion of uther 
Independent societies: secondly, rhe duty of 
protecting, as r.ir as possible* even" member of 
rhe sncteiy I rum the injustice and upprrwmi 
m f every other Tinuratar <d it, or the Jutv of 
csEablidimg _in exact jd mi-rifr (ration of lusriec;. 
and thirdly, the duty of erecting and mainmjrj- 
mg terra in public work* am! ccmm public 
instirntimu. which h can never be for the 
rntc/dt of aiu individual* of small min iher of 
individuals, to erect and maintain-* 

The mercantilists had exalted the state 
over the indi vidua l and had declared i 
t case lev- tra de w a rt .i re n 11 ui ng rtath i ns, \da 111 
Smith and rhe Physiocrats, reversing the 
emphasis, proclaimed both the economic 
I she it y tif the individual and free trade 
among nations to he natural laws. 1 His 
Lu&eijvfjurc program of the T.nHuhrenment 
marked a revolutionary change In economic 
thought ind foreshadowed the individual¬ 
ism of The mdiistruil revolution in the nine¬ 
teenth century isce Chapiei Xllh- lr did 
not, however, rev oh it ionise I he economic 
policies of the great powers Me re until inn 
retained much vitality * as we shall shnrth 
sec: I unjui. for instance, the chief practical 
exponent of Phyakicracic doctrine, tried 
vaijilv to rmjjieipiUe French agriculture and 
French business during his hrki tenure as 
chief minister in the l“"0V [see Chapter 
X>. The Physiocrat forgot what so many 
phihfuphti forgot. They over looked die 
difficults of adjusting the complexifies id 
politics md the realities of human namre m 
tlic simple ami reasonable dictates 01 natural 
law. 


Justice Ihe attitude 

of leering na¬ 
ture Fiike its course, so evident in [aissc*- 
uirc econuTTilcs* 1 K 0 determined the out¬ 
look of the [’enlightenment < fc n ijiiesrinn* of 
justice. the philowpbus believed ih.it mem- 
made legislation prevented tht application 
of the natural laws of iiisncc. They were 
horrified bv the cumbersome Judicial pro¬ 
cedures of ihe Old Regime and by its un¬ 
just .md antiquated ^tanne*. New law-givers 
were needed in humanize and Amplify the 
legal codes* and -j new science was needed 
to make the punishment of crime I writ hu- 
inane and effective. 

The new science, which anticipated much 
of modem sociology , was promoted hy 

Cesare Reccaria M 738-1T94T an Italian 
pblUMQpbt; and the author of the Essay <?n 
Crbtm arij/ PrimVihwcwb U764) Beccarm 
formulated three natural bw* of justice, 
First, pimishmenta should aim to 

. P , pie rent the criminal from doing further 
injury to society, mid to jirifveri® lathers from 
committing t!it like offence. Such punishment^ 
therefore* . . . mipht tn be fll^wn, as will 
make the *tfnngesr -md mmt lauifig imprasshw 
ipii the mirnii of other*, with the Feast toniient 
to the body ttf rhe criminal.* 

Second, justice should act speedily 

. . . because the smaller rhe interval of tirnc 
benveen the puiishmcrtT and rhr crime* thr 1 
wronger and more laniog vrili ta the ii^u'ia- 
bon uf the rvii* iiV.ii. i»f Cr/wi und 
man . t 

And last: 

Crimts itt more effectively prevented hy thr 
certainty than by the tctvniy of ihe jiunhh- 
ment, , , - The vcminry of i *rmdl punish- 
tuem v'. til TSLihe j str<jngcr itnpn^ion than litt 
fear of one mere severe. 

Bevc.iria attacked both torture and cap¬ 
ital punishmem because they diverged so 
tiharplv from ihese natural laws. 1 nrnirc, 
lie dalmcd* falsely assumed thm |h paisi 

* Efxjy **n \ rHm~t jnJ Vnai ifewnffn CJi 
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should lie the tcs( of truth, is if truth re¬ 
sided in tile muscle* atul tibrt- of .1 u retch 
trt mrme/ F J.ul sentences, not c\edition, 
should he mipusej ns punishments Ikccarb 
asserted, however* tbit puubhmenr atone 
Wtu hut enough, The best method of pre¬ 
venting crime ;l 5 to “let liberty lx: ar- 
rcncled with know ledge/ 1 m ‘perfect the 
system of education,** 

IZduc&tiO}} In education, 

ton, the Q]J 

Regime failed to pass the tests of ro* 
son and natural law. fhe pMtwpfre* de¬ 
plored iHith the widespread ecclesiastical 
Coni rid of tdirnib and universities and the 
heavy emphasis placed upon cheoiogv, 
Greek and Latin, and ancle nr history. They 
called this version of the humanities "sav¬ 
age ‘ ttad demanded mure consult:ration of 
science, modem languages* and modem Ins- 
ton\ 

Jcan-Jactpi^ Kuusseau lPI2-t77B* pin- 
posed the most drastic reform of education. 
Rnuvseuu was a rebel. He rebelled against 
the strict qnd disciplined society r*f hk 
birthplace* Cab ini-i Geneva. He rebelled 
against the intensive bookish arudtt'S he had 
been forced to pursue as .1 young hov, and 
against the polite conventions he later en- 
cn sintered m rhe Paris sattim* The result of 
Rousseau's rebellion was Emile 1 I7«) T half 
treatise; Lind half romance, a long and fervent 
plea for progressive education. 

EwUr 3 111 J two he roe*—E mile, the stu¬ 
dent, and RonvM-aii himself, the teacher. 
The training tUm lirnisseju prescribed for 
3ns pupil departed in even particular fmm 
eiglireenl h-unun r\ pratrjce: 

I jfc iv the trade I would teach him. When 
he have* me T 1 gram you, he w ill U- neither 
a magistracy a soldier. nor a priest; he will In? 
j m*n. # 

Rimsscuu followed a pnlic) of laissez-faire 
toward his pupil. He did not ar^uc with 
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I mile, or di^cipUnc him, or force him tn 
learn reading ar any early Jge< I mile 1 ib- 
icncd the world of natuu from first-hand 
experience, not in books I k- learned geog¬ 
raphy by rinding hi^ own way in rhr woods, 
and agriculture by working in the fields. 
And w hen in his teens he was Tiu.dk taught 
to read, his iIsm flsuignmeni was Defoe's 
R&humn Cmwc, M rhc best treatise on an 
education according r*. nature/ 

tlnuMLiiik education tt program luid many 
faults. It was impractical, for it assumed 
that every child should have the undivided 
attention nf a tutor twenty-four hours n 
day; and it fostered the total and apparently 
pernumem dependence of pupil upon 
teacher. When Emile married and became a 
Father, he implored kb tutor to remain -tt 
his post: “L need you more than ever now 
that J 3111 taking up the duties uf manhood/ 1 
And yet Emile wav a most important honk, 
if not a great one. Rousseau returned ro 
some of rhe great ideas nf the past—to the 
Renaissance concept of the universal man 
and to rhe ancient Greek ideal of rhe sound 
mind rn the sound body, Pestaloziri 

n Swiss educator and hujnjiittarian + 
adapted the theoretical program of I.tmte 

to the practical requirement* tif rhe ebss- 
riumi -iitd set 4 powerful example by teach¬ 
ing geography, drawing, and other useful 
novelties in lib experimental school. Still 
more inti uentint was the reaction of ftwta- 
h>rA against the ha tracks rmdiiion of drill- 
m S lessons inr<P the student rh rough 3 com¬ 
bination of endless repetition iud hodhlv 
punishment. Pupils ot the twentieth century 
nuy thank the educational reformers of the 
eighteenth tor having discovered the n-itu ral 
l.iw that children si mu Id tie treated as chil¬ 
dren, not as. niiniamtc adults. 

Attitudes 

toward Kc'iigt&ft The attacks 

on clerical 

teaching me thuds formed p.in nf .1 vigorous 
4nd growing body of criticism aimed at rhe 
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role of rhe clergy m the Old Regime, 
Eeritts tinfdmer shouted rhe phitewphes 
—cni^h the infamous thing, stamp out re¬ 
ligion * fanaticism, FI its partktibrfy as- 
viikj ihe Jesuit Order, the symbol arid in¬ 
strument of milimnr, mmlcrant Catholicism 
Their campaign won ihc support of Orhu- 
tit monarchy and in E T V* Pope Clement 
XIV dissolv ed rhe Society of Jesus. 

The attack of e Kt- jphibf&pht*s on intoler¬ 
ance wjs part of the general religious ani- 
rude i ailed dcisttt • from the Fat in t/etf£»god S. 
Deist doctrines ;iinw in scveuteeiith-cenniry 
Filmland, the England of tFie- Tivil V\ ars 
.md Newtonian science, where tilt deist? 
sought settlement of religious strife by rhe 
use of reason rather than by report to inns. 
VII men, they asserted, cniaM agree on a 
few broad religions principles. Since the 
Xcutonkn worid-rnachirtC implied the ex¬ 
istence of a mediamc, the deists accepted 
God as the creator of the universe and as 
the ultimate judge of hits nan conduct. But 
the) denied, or tf le^i doubted* that tutJ 
answered prayer or evrendtd grace \ ^r the 
debts, the role of God by in the dim pa*>t 


and rhe distant future, not the tin mediate 
present, 

Voltaire (10OM778) was the chief ex¬ 
ponent of deism Sn France and the coiner 
of the anti clerica l watchword* “Ectafez 
rfofJniL'f’* Voltaire. indeed, was a tme-man 
I nlightcnmcnt, who devoted his prodigious 
ciierg\ arid taknt to the propagation uf new 
ideas* Flaw tales, epic pocmv histories. cs- 
sayii and briers ptxured from his pen. Clear, 
winy ,and often hiringk satirical, they were 
immenselv popuLir t not least when they had 
to be printed outside France or under :ui 
assumed name in order to evade the censor¬ 
ship. Voltaire made Frenchmen aware of 
Veu tun, Locke, and Shakespeare. He set a 
new style in history-writing by discussing 
economics and culture as wd! ns the usual 
polities am! wars, thus foreshadowing the 
"new liistorv 11 and the Lunevs of dvih/a- 

V * 

tion" of the twentieth century, 

\ ohatre experienced intulcrrincc ar first 
hand, \s a young man he spent a year in 
the gluornv Farts prison, rhe Bastille, and 
three years of exile in England because he 
had criticized the French government and 
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had offended i member of the privileged 
nobility. I he relative religions und political 
freedom of Britain made nti immense im- 
predion on the refugee: 

if there were just one religion in Eng Ian lL 
despm^m would thrann; if There were nvt> 
religions. they would rut each i«Tlicr r * throat*,, 
hue there are thirty religion-*, ami dice live iu- 
get her pcjrrfullv and nappilv** 

Hack m France. Voltaire earned on j life- 
lung crusade for toleration. In w Prot¬ 

estant nwrehaij^ Jean Qtks was accused 
of having murdered |ii« n> prevent his 
Conversion to Citholidsm. t 'alas, died in 
agony, hi* hotly broken on the wheel Vol¬ 
taire dl^uieml rhar the aecLisaiitm against 
Cabs w.o has a\ -.old\ on minor, and that 
the court condemning him had acred under 
the pressure of a fatmicaf Catholic mobs 
Voltaire campaigned for three vtan until 
the original verdict was reversed, and rhe 
name of Cabs was cleared, 

1 he emtenee uf evil—of inpiMict* like 
that which broke Calas—<cmfmntcd ilie 
Vge of Keasim with i major problem. Few 
o I the /jMtfxopftvi icceprcd rite rr.i dir inu.il 
Girhrhn teaching That evii -m.w from «»riu- 
mal silk from the fall nf Warn and I ve. 
If God w ere purely benevolent thev asked, 
why then had he created i world in which 
evil sti often prevailed? Could a perfect 
(Sod product an imperfect escatinnr Alex¬ 
ander Pape. V««ltaire\ great English con- 
temporary, answered that this wan die best 
uf .ill posable u urlds 

AH Mature is bur Arr, unknown tu rhru., 

\\\ dunce, ibrccnon which than c.uwt toot 
%ee; 

All discord, hint it jm noi undersold; 

All partial evih universal pi tori 

And H spite of Pride, in erring K^asim's spire. 

Out truth is cl^it, If’/HRmr it, ii rr^bf, 

Bin Voltaire, in his most famous sinr) , 
iluit\ ridiculed ihc optimist* and commented 
with bitter sarcasm *m the ctbasrers rhnr 
abounded in the b&t of all possible worlds, 

• LfVtr ’ I'hilvmphtqutT* letter NV 6 , Our 

triflmfiutL 


A real disaster inspired the writing of 
Candida —rhe great earthquake and rida! 
wave rhar engulfed the cirv of l.tsbuti on 
Vovember L CIS, anj kilted upward* of 
If/MX) people. 

Ucbm enabled V ohaire n* effect a km J 
oi rccimeiliarioTi l*e tween a perfect (Ind and 
fhc imjHTUi-T suu'ld. As a debt, Voltaire he- 
tittted that God was indeed the Creator: 

\Vheri 1 sue u watch . . , ! Conclude thin 

-m intclhgL-nr bring arranged the sprinp of 

r hi> mcdianton an Thai rlw land should tdl the 
Time, Similarly, when [ see ibe springs nf the 
human body, I conclude that an intdiigcitt 
in ing bis arranged these orgarts io kept and 
nourished in ths worsili fur nine mnnthv, thgi 
ihc eyt> have been given fur seeing, the hinds 
far grasping, cic/ 

Hut. V fc -1 1 ;i i re- crmcludcd, there wn f rtn> WHY 
to detemtioc whether or not God would 
atTciTipt in perfect hh crcirion. On unc 
poinr \-nlratrc had no doubts; he never 
questioned the irtciol Liyrfulnc^ of religion. 
"\Maru lit stated, il ha^ always needed a 
brake. E or the maisw of people almost any 
religion, no maner htm primitive, u j> 
better tlian atheism. 

IhiiiibTa dilolhach ■ r*5 -1 "Wi, hi lu evefi 

ilw litres mu spoken atbcht nf ihc Knfighr- 
ciinunt. cfintcndeit tluat men die] not need 
rhe I)take of religion, simple sclf^imtrest 
would imfEcc up make thcmliduve moraJly, 
For I Mhach* org^ni/cd religions \\ ere sin- 
isier institutions tliar thwarted the heiicvtt- 
km operation* of reason hind nanjr.il law, 
and fiod \va* merely a ^[lhantnm of the 
in pagination/ 1 whose eshtence \\i\b denied 
by rhe evils and imperfections of rhe world 
thnii he had supposedly creared. \ wealthy 
ritLin Ftolhach extended the hoqnL iiei \ of 
1 1 i% t&lvn to all comers, including Jesuit 
refugees Irani amicfcrical pcrsecutjmi. Hts 
Tolerance impressed his ciintemporaru^ mure 
Tinm his atheism did, and most of the phih- 
tvpbts continued u% prefer deism, that half¬ 
way House between belief and Llishdirf. 

' 1 1 Traiti Je t:h It. Uur trao*- 

WHtil. 
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N/riw/ Tj&crMgJhc 

.lfiHfttfcff/fVfl "tn politic* is 

in religion 

lotcrurinn is i necessity «" decreed Voltaire, 

I n him. therefore,, tolerant Britain seemed 
Utopia* and he paid the British ernsti nation 
thu must flam?ring compliment at rhe ramr 
macul .if his Qi;c when he churned that it 
have heeti invented by Locke* New- 
[■m t or Ardiimcdc** 11 \ltmittt|uictt UtfflP- 
I7SH- 4 French lawyer ami set 

* iht to analyse the political virtue* nf Hrii 
.un In his major Work, Tfrr Spfrvf rj rfre 
lar^r (1"4K) fc Montesquieu sought to define 
the principles underlying both The Bridal 
constitution and governments in general 
He hcgm\ with the very sensible premise 
th;ii no i-ne %vnnii nf government suited .ill 
countries Laws, he WrtifC, 

slimihl \k eii rebtinn to the climate ul tach 
cfttiftf f y, hi the quality nf IT 1 * soil* to it* situa¬ 
tion and evtvnt, n» the principal occupation "f 
the natives, whether husbandmen* huimmen, 
nr shepherds; they should hate relation ro rhr 
degree of liberty which the cormritution w{lL 
Ikur, tu die religion of the iaMbinnti, to their 
inclinations. riches* numbers. commerce, innrt- 
ners. and customs.* 

Montesquieu cannoned against supposing 
that old customs and traditions could sim- 
ply he legislated out of existence, and he 
cited the telling; example of Peter fhe 
Cirear's failure to establish western ways in 

Russia by decree- 

In spelling nut the influence nf heredity 
and cuvimnnicni upon tonm nf govern¬ 
ment, Montesquieu concluded that repub¬ 
lics were best suited rn tin small and Inrrcn 
countries* limited monarchies to the middle- 
sized and mote prosperous arid dcspotMtns 
to vast empires. Britain, being middle-sized 
and prosperous, was quite properly a mon¬ 
archy limited by aristocracy. The hefed- 
itnrv mdiitk\ mi in ihe House of 1 oak; 
a kind ■■» nobility of talent; the elected 
representatives, composed the Commons. 

* The Sprrn of il.'ir /.jiti, I bfc"imNugent, ir-nj. 
iN ew Viifk, iwlOi, Uk- !, Oi, 3 


AH thLv was admirable in Montesquieu's 
view, for he pronounced rhe niiis^ Esf pti^ 
ptc ^extremely unfit” for government- If 
nnU France had let her aristocrats rettnn 
their old political functions, she would 
never have sunk to her present low state. 

Montesquieu found mother key tn the 
political superiority oi Britain in die Lmum* 
concept of cheeks md \u lance*. In Kir lb- 
mem. Lords and Common* checked e^ch 
nrher. In the government as a w hole, the 
balance was maintained bv means of tht 
wpxuiiou of powers: 

W hen t tic legislative anil executive powers 
are united in the same person, or in the same 
hurfy of maghtrire*, rhtre rm be no liberty; 
became qiprdtcmioiis ntay arise, lc*r die same 
monarch or senate should enact Ecrannieal 
laws* to execute them in a tyrannical manner- 
Again, there is n« liberty t if the judiciary 
power he nor separated from the legislative 
ind eKtcucive, Were ir mined with the legis¬ 
lative the life said libera nf ilie subject Would 
be exposed lo sifUirrar. romml; fur the judge 
would be then the legislator, Were it joined to 
the Executive (nowcr* tht jjfftdgc might 1 k:Imvc 
with v iolence jrid oppression** 

Montesquieu* however, failed to see that the 
British constitution w as moving, nor toward 
the separation of powers, but toward ihetr 
concent ration in the House of Commons; 
the cabinet was litetmiing The instrument 
for i lie utfertiiut of leg h la rive supremacy 
over the executive. In fairness, it must 
added that Tilths dcvtlopinoltv urn- far 
from obvious in when t /.'c Spirit of 
th? I-iTU'i appeared 

Montesquieu likewise rim into trouble 
wlietl he tried to derive specific con diaries 
from hi& general theorem about rhe influ¬ 
ence ot climate Jntl geography on human 
institutions. Autocracy tmd CaiholieisiiL lie 
asserted, flourish in the Mediterranean staiftfi 
liccjiisr they are endowed wirli j warm 
etumte^nd rich natural rc^mrcev Moderate 
government and h'oEebTautism, conversely, 
^rc ai home in the colder and harsher en¬ 
viron me nr of northern In rope I lie lucrs 

* Tkt Sipini r^r Hk XXh Qi. 
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did not always con firm t h is rule about 
North jnd Siinrb_ Freedom-loving Protes¬ 
tant Britain and Holland behaved in good 
northern fashing but if Montesquieu M ere 
correct, Prussia—barren, nurrircm, Protes¬ 
tant Prussia—should hate been a citadel of 
liberty h not the strong hold of E-Inhcrtzollcrn 
nbsohimrm By jnrnping ro tt inclusions from 
s n.M i ffk rent * v idcncc F .\ I onresquie n coi 11 - 
n lured a fault common in the Eti lighten- 
niciit. But he avoided another fonlt cniti- 
mun to the age- Me had coo is mi a grasp on 
political realities to assume that governments 
either were or sttmdd t>e rhe same every- 
where. Larer pdirieat thinkers made good 
use of rht comparative methods introduced 
by The Spirit oj ||rr Ljm 1 ^ and refined 
Motitwquicu's judgments on rhe interrela¬ 
tionship uf geography, religion, and politics. 

Political t hought; 

Rawsmt From the 

standpoint of 

conrributinm to American history* as we 
shall see, Montesquieu and I.oeke arc the 
most important political thinkers nf rht 
Enlightenment From the European STnid- 
point H the most important h jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, whose id tab inspired rhe radicals 
of the French Revolution Rousseau started 
with a sweeping generalization very rvpica) 
nf the Fnlighreiimcnt Whereas nature dig¬ 
nifies man* he contended, ciul station cor¬ 
rupts him- 3ii.i[i would be corrupted lev*, if 
civilised insrltutium followed nature more 
doscly. J lib w as the theme that ran through 
many of Rousseau V principal writing** In 
Kndlt, lie placed it at the bean of hb pro¬ 
gram for educational reform;, in the fhs- 
cowie on thr ,Moral Effects of the Art* md 
Sarm-ct i l"5tiV* he used it w win a compe¬ 
tition set by the Academy of Dijon, The 
Academy asked. Has the rcFroratmn of the 
arts amt s-c unices had a purifying effect upon 
munis? Certainly nor, the pri/c-n inner an¬ 
swered; it has nearly ruined riicm. 

In a second discourse, Qrt the Origin of 


the Inequality of Mankind (i75J"h Rous¬ 
seau blamed the vices uf civ illation on pri¬ 
vate propeiTv: 

The first man w. Im, hiving riivloval ,j piece 
of ground, hi:iEiought lumsdt of saying, ‘This 
is mine/ and found people simple unough to 
believe him, was the real founder uf civil 
soviety\ Fro Hi luiw many r rimes, wars, and 
■ minim* from host many horrors and nds- 
fomines might not any one have saved man¬ 
kind, by fruiting op ihc seykes* or rilling up rhe 
ditch, and crying to bis fellows 'Beware of 
listening to this ftUjK*ttr; vnu are undone if 
you once Eoi-gei that the fruits of the earth 
hclonc to us ill and the c.irrh itself to no- 
luidv Ti 

jr 

Men accepted laws and governors m order 
to protect their property: 

■ - They had tm many disputes among 
ihefpsclves to do M iihout .ifhi rranrry, and too 
much ambition and v. _l: i l c 30 yu Line u iihuuT 
masters All ran headlong m ihcsr chains, in 
h"f*s of securing their liberty- for dies had 
iuyx wii enough to perceive the advantage* 
of political iasrituriiniih, without experience 
enough ro enable rhciii to foresee their dan¬ 
ger, I 

Government was evil, Rmoican concluded, 
but a necessary evil. 1 \V liar, then, is to be 
done 1 Must societies he totally abolished' 

, . Mum \yc return -ittnin to rhe forest to 
live among bears" 1 No, civilized men could 
not return ro a remote and primitive exist¬ 
ence* could "no longer subsist on plants or 
ACEims, or live wirhnut bws nuil iikiyiv- 
rnitcs." ■* 

In his major political work. The Social 
Contract 1 \ ~A2 l Rousse.m strove to recon- 
cili the- liherry of the individual and the 
intrhutjnti of government through a ncv\ 
version of the contract theory uf govem- 
111 enr. Earlier thrones of contract had 
hinged on tlic agreemcnr hewcm the peo¬ 
ple tn lie governed, on the One hand, stud 
a single governor Or small group of gov- 

a * "fltfcciunc cm rhe Origin <if Tiivipitilitv t " in 
Syi-j-jj (.o)j,o j 1 s snd fHh~tn§ri4i t Erayntan 
sd Nc^ \otki |9IJ(* 1^. 

+ IbijL m> 
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tmurs on the other. Earlier theories pos¬ 
tulated i pnlideal contract; Kiitt&ttaiTs con¬ 
tract was indeed social A whole society 
agreed to be ruled by its gcwr/jj n/ff; 

Etch of os put* hb person and .ill his power 
in CQitimon under the stipmite direction of the 
trmiTjl will jEid. in our corporate capacity, 
we receive each member ;is Hit bidivUibk- part 
of rb if whole/ 

M F*c h i n di v i d ual/ 1 R « usse m con r i nued, 
“may luve a particular w all contrary or db- 
d mil at to the general will which he has a* 
a Citizen/' 11 the individual insisted an put- 
ling self interest above community interest, 
he should be obliged to observe the genera! 
will “This means; nothing lew than that he 
will lie forced tr> be free." t l Ims. the gen¬ 
eral will was ethical as well as political in 
nature, for it represented vvhu was best for 
the whole community, wliat rhe comm unity 
ought to do, 

Formulating the general will, Rondeau 
believed* was the business of everybody- 
The power of Icgislaricm, he contended, 
could never be pm perl v transferred from 
the people in an institution like the HHrish 
Parliaments 

Tliu deputies of the people - - are not .and 

cannot he- its representatives They are merely 
\j\ Rewards, am! ran carry through no defini¬ 
tive tu t:.. I 'very law rhe people \ia< nor ntiirud 
in {.icr^oii is null atid void—b, in inci. not a 
law S'he people of Flip Ljih I regards itself as 
free, but ir is grossly mi b taken; it b tree mdv 
during tin election of member* of Parliament. 
As fUriiTi :l^ thei ;itc elected* slavery overrakes 
ir b usd it es nothing." * 

Fxccutiivg ihe general will, haw ever, could 

legitim a rely he the business of :i smaller 

group. Like Montesquieu. Rousseau he- 

Sieved tluc the number of governors should 

vary inversely with the sfec and resources 

of the state—monarchv for the wealthy,, 
■ ■ 

aristocrats fear the sitaie “of middling *i*e 
and wealth/' and democracy for the small 

* Iht Sorb} C&ntT*xt f Everyman ed- (New 
Viirk, mJ) ( H, 

* MM, If. 
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and poor. Rousseau doubted* however, that 
any state w as ready for that most complete 
form of democracy in which the many ac¬ 
tually execute the law s,. "Were there a peo¬ 
ple of their government would be 

democratic, So perfect a government b not 
for men/ 1 * 

Rousseau was quite aw ire that Tb? Sat! tat 
Contract was not a rmntd of practical pol- 
irlcs; when he made suggestions for the 
reform of the Polish government* lib pro¬ 
posals were moderate* indeed rather eon- 
wrv aiivc, in charterer The great influence 
of Rousseaiu however, has conic chiefly 
from The Such it Con/iur/; i.i h.u mu been 
exerted on behalf nf moderation and con¬ 
servatism. Almost even radical political 
doctrine in the past two centime* has owed 
something to Rousseau. Patriot and na¬ 
tionalists hail him as an early prophet of the 
creed that nations do—and should—differ. 
Throughout Ids writings he referred to J, the 
dear love of country/' and The AWmJ C^/i- 
fr.rrr concluded with a plea for the cstab- 
Ushment nf a “chit religion,” The moral 
code of early Christianity might be retained, 
Rousseau allowed, bur the Stale should no 
lunger have ru compere with the Church 
for the allegiance of citizens. 

Many have found in Rousseau a man who 
exahed the national welfare over particular 
individual wills, wlut mJecd worshiped the 
State. Qp]lectiv*&fs find justiftcatiij.il in his 
4 tracks on Hie evils «f private property and 
in his insistence that **tht fruirs of rhe 
earth belong %n us all,” Dictators have used 
the doctrine nf the general will to unction 
the methods of the police Kate. Without 
bothering about the niceties r&i Lisecitnrning 
the general .will. Hie dienuor simply assumes 
that he has a special knowledge of if. as in 
the ca-sc of Hitler's celebrated “intuition," 
In forcing hb subjects to nbey his dictates, 
he is “forcing them to be free/ in accord¬ 
ance with the precept of Rousseau* 

Rut Rousseau was also the prophet of 
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democracy and individualism J!he ntthori- 
rarian interpretation overlooks both Kies pci- 
serial car cut of rebellion ag*in*C the Did 
Regime and the strong idealistic tone of Ltis 
writings. “Were There a people of ginU. their 
government would lie democratic.' I hw 
declaration has inspired the democratic dis¬ 
ciples of Ruusseau from the I'tench Re volu¬ 
tion an down u\ the present, I hr people 
arc nor gtkkt Then the^ must he mined in 
godliness. Rousseau himself fflggcsrcd how 
this might enme atratit* Emile showed how 
education* if made suitably progressive, 
would help, and The Socul Contract im¬ 
plied that men might one dav become vs 
virtuous? that they would always follow die 
general will naturally* would no longer need 
in be "forced ru be free,' 

Efll rti htenal I hs pvtisw Many phih- 

fOphsT, how¬ 
ever, sought a short cut to uropLi, a political 
method that wax nion.: practicable than that 
of Rousseau or Montesquieu and that could 
operate within the ftarncwiirk of extstititi 
monarchical bwtitutions. They found the m- 
*wer In enlightened desputi^m. The Phvsifi- 
crars, the chief proponent* of enlightened 
despotism, had linlc sympathy u hh rile con¬ 
cern of Vlrmte^piktl and Rousseau for the 
precise vratus of the legislative power. In the 
PhvMotratio view. God wn^ the kgisbren, 
nature preserved the divine legislation, and 
rbc sole duly of government by in ad man- 


hrermg these natural laws, Democracy and 
aristocracy alike had the tafal weakness of 
ddcmumg udrnniisf ranee aurhnrirv n> in- 
dividuiils whose passing selfish mins dashed 
with the permanent welfare of the nation, 
By cunrrjhi, the Physiocrat* explained, die 
personal interests of hereditary monarch* 
coincided with national interests through 
their “CMwmcisUp 1 of flic territories un¬ 
der their rule, Because kings w ere licsf 
sJUi.iTtd to work for the true national ju¬ 
re resr + they should he despots, not in any 
sinister sense bul on the mood of the benev¬ 
olent strong men of the past, like the great¬ 
est of the Rctiniwancc Italian depots. The 
enlightened despot would unearth the uaI- 
oral )ms decreed In find ind clear away 
the Jccumnhumn of artificial nun-made lass 
that w as choking progress. 

This program of en light tried despotism 
w on an immediate, enthusiastic response 
frrim Fumpean monarchy And no wonder 
|[ alfnrd&d them the dunce to pose as the 
champions uf reason and progress w hile 
pressing their agtMild flg]it to make royal 
Ritlu.it n\ more absolute. In the (art eight¬ 
eenth cent tin sd Muled An lightened dev 
purs occupied many European rhnmcs— 
in Pimta, Frederick the Dre.it; in Austria, 
[rocpli 11, in Russia Caferine the Great, 
in Spnim Charles IIU in Sweden, Gustavos 
Uh ami still other*, Then lands were prov- 
ing-grminds nor only for the theory of en¬ 
lightened despotism hut aho for the whole 
reform program of the Enlightenment, 


Ill: Tfw Enlightened Despots 


Prussia; 

Frederick the Great Of a I! the 

itiurmrchs of 

c sghteen ih-ce nmry F tirope, V i tide rick 11 T 
ihe Great, of Prussia * 174&-17M>,- appeared 
best attuned in the Enlighre-nmctt& As j 
youth, he rebelled against the drill-sergeant 


methods of hi T father, Frederick William L 
I tc delighted in music, and played the flute, 
winch lie rook with him everywhere* even 
ort military campaigns. An attentive reader 
nt the philosophe*, he exchanged letters 
with them and brought Voltaire to live as 
h*s ptmlcmer in his palace at Potsdam near 
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Berlin, He wrote ra pamphlet, jflfftf-jMftirJw- 
;?4 denouncing the immorality of T'Ae 
Prince And be hbnsrif laid down the fun- 
da mental reqniiiemOTts for an enlightened 
despot 

Princes,, sovereigns, king?, .arc not clothed 
with supreme mommy m plmigc with hw- 
ptiTiiry into debauchery and bi*ury . >■ ■ The 
prince') should often remind himself ftini he i* 

■* Him |List iti the Jtrist <d bis ^.olijccrs. If lie h 
the first judge, flic first general. the Tiro: fiimp 
cier, the rirst nrinmet of the nation» . u ri 

in order to fulfill the duties which chine tides 
import i3 1 m ph him- 1 le is only the fir*t servant 
of the stiite + obliged tu act with fairness, wis¬ 
dom, and unsdfnhness, a* if' at every instant 
he wcmld have tis render m medium of hti 
Jblminisriricm rn hi* dri*efu + 

Frederick was indeed ’ihe first servant of 
the state." foiling lung and hard ur his desk 
(ir im the toattklMd T But did he also act 
with “fairness, wisdom* and iinstlfifihne^' r 
Despite his Ami-Machinil, Frederick con¬ 
ducted foreign and military affairs in rrue 
Machiavellian style; his invuttan of Silesia 
would have iroused The envy of Caesar 
Bor p a. At home, closeccd in his Potsdam 
pi lace where he conducted the business of 
state by correspondence,, he drove hh sub- 
ordinates like slaves. Viewed as a general, 
w diplomat, and the mi*ter mechanic of 
Prussian * d mi mst ration. Frederick: the threat 
was efficient and successful* but be wai 
scarcely cnlightened. Hbdlini to 1^ -m en¬ 
lightened despot must rise or fall on the 
record of his social and economic reforms 
No Physiocrat could have done more 
r|i.in Frederick to improve Prussian agri¬ 
culture, From England he imported clover, 
crop rotation, and the iron plow, which 
turned up the soil mure effectively than 
ihe old wooden share. He drained the 
swamps of i In tower Oder Valley, opened 
up farms in Silesia and elsewhere. Mid 
brought in *00,00(1 immigrants tci populate 


* w Ivm3i? hiir ics Fnrrut* dc Ofmvtmtitirnr ci sur 
In lit-iisin sJr^ ^imBfiiuv," Qftnrer I'Vfrhimm 
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the nesv lands. After ihe ravages of the 
Seven Years' War, he gave the peasants tools, 
stock, and seed ro repair [heir ruined famra. 

1 Je nursed along the admirable German tra¬ 
dition of scientific forestry, then in its in- 
fancy, 

\ ei Frederick was hostile to rhe doctrine 
of Liis.se/-1.iiie and cut imports to the hone 
irt order ro save numev tor support of the 
army. His niCTcanrilisoi stimulated ihc 
growth of Prussian industry, particular!) 
ihe textiles ami metafe* needed by the army. 
Hue it also placed a staggering burden of 
taxation on his subjects and produced sev¬ 
eral economic absurdities. For instance. 
Frederick tried to make Prussia grow its 
own tobacco* for which rhe climate was not 
suited. And. since the German taste for 
cuircc required a large outlay of money 
abroad, he bid a heavy duty on imported 
coffee beans, and even established n special 
corps of French ^catfve-smd lets’' to trap 
smugglers* 

The religious arid social policies of t red- 
crick the Gtm likewise combined the Age 
nf Reason at irs most reasonable with ihc 
Old Regime at ir* least enlightened. A deist. 
Frederick prided himself on religious toler¬ 
ance, I le invited Jesuits to seek refuge in 
Fnisaia and protected the minority of < larlv 
pi lies in his predominant iv Protestant king 
Join, urging them to build their church 
steeples as high as they liked. Set the same 
Frederick qonsistentlv practiced anti-Sem- 
itism. I h levied special heavy taxes on Ills 
Jewish subjects and tried to exclude them 
from the professions and from the civil 
service Jews., lie alleged, were ^useless to 
the state." 

Frederick the Great rendered Prussian* j 
great service by his judicial reforms I le 
reduced the use of corn?re; he put an end 
to the curiam custom of taking appeals 
from the ordinary courts to uimcpSty fac¬ 
ulties and instituted a regular system of 
appdllttt courts. mitigated rite vend 
practice of bribing judges In insisting rinr 
"tip*" received frum litigants he placed in 
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a common pool from which each Judge 
should draw only Ills fair share. Yet the 
saute Frederick did nothing to hoteli the 
ties of serfdom th.it srilj bound much of the 
Prussian peasaner \. When he gave the paw- 
*nts material distance and urged them to 
bm the "three t V Ids dim were severely 
ucifirariam Peasants were ro learn nothing 
beyond the rudiment of reading and writ¬ 
ing; otherwise, they migbr become discon- 
tented with Their station m life. Regarding 
rite middle class, ton, with disdain. Fred¬ 
erick reflected only the landed nohilitv and 
gentry. And even the favored Jankers did 
not escape Frederick s pcnny-pindiltig, \U 
though lie appointed only Jankers as .mnv 
officers, he diwotifgged them I rum marriage 
because even officer** wife represented" a 
potential widow to whom tht >tatc would 
owe a penshn- 

V red trick seemed coowtitumillv jn- 
capaldc of getting along with oilier people. 
\ nltaire, the great t rench champion of rol- 
cninon. could not tolerate the strain of daily 
□sedation with Frederick, \Vhta tfcic Kim* 
requested Vcitraiit to edit hi% indifferent 
French poetry. Voltaire made .» Clotting re¬ 
mark about cashing the dim linen +if riv¬ 
alry, l tedcrick retorted U\ emu paring his 
giiesf til An orange, to |jv sucked dry ,md 
thmwn away I he two men eventually re¬ 
newed their friendship through the less de¬ 
manding medium of correspondence Fred- 
crick despised and neglected his wife, lbs 
subject* sighed with relief at the news of 
his death, anil his will directed that he be 
bulled beside bis pet dogs. "budi" remarked 
a 1Tench observer. “is the last tank uf emt- 
tempi which lie though* proper to cunr upon 
mankind.' 1 This judgment U ion furdi V_. 
tUdlJy . I rede rick embodied run often eon- 
dieting political fihclosnphic^—ihv humane 
principles of the FnligWnmcnt and the 
severe tradition* of rise Huhemullcms. He 
was hIii enlightened despot only *n far as the 
precept of ihe Age of Reason could lie 
rccimdlcd to the realities of Hoheitzollem 
kingvtiip. 


Auttrhv . 1 1 a r ia Th eresa 

Riul Joseph tl Frederick's 

decisive vie- 

ton in the War of the Austrian Succession 
luid lure the basic weaknesses uf the Httbs- 
burgs' dynastic empire. The Empress Maria 
1 heresa (l 7 40-)7fll)) it otuc saw the need 
lor starring refonm and nften took as her 
ui'idd the in srt tut ions of her hated but *uc~ 
cts^ful I b;i hem/, id tern rival She increased 
t.iwi, especially «m the nobijjtv* strength¬ 
ened The central gto cmnivm at tlic expense 
of local aristocratic assemblies, and obliged 
the non-German provinces to accept the 
hegemony of the German officials and the 
German language of Vienna Mstria Theresa 
employed both force and charm to gel her 
\\\\y. file nobles m Hungary tuomcnt.irilv 
forgot their mt\~i 'iemuin tradition when 
ihe beautiful am! spirited empress. her in- 
Umi Min in her arms, personally appealed to 
their chivalry in ihc crisis «f the Wat of 
The Austrian Succession, 

l he I mpress was the first housewife of 
the realm as well n$ the first servant tif rite 
state. She was the mother of sixteen chil¬ 
dren, And she adored -xml respected Francis, 
her grasping, fickle husband. \ I aria Theresa, 
however* was a devout Catholic and funda- 
mentally •mi of sympathy with the A^c of 
Reason* '' I. fldy Pray erf u V as {A r fieri ne t he 
1 ,r ™ tailed Iter, banned the works of Rous- 
rcaii inJ Voltaire and even forbade the 
circulation of rhu Catholic Index, lest that 
hsi of t if rhidden hooks pique the enrimitv 
of her subjecTy. 

I fie true Hamburg representative uf en¬ 
lightened despotism was Joseph II, rhe vld- 
c^r son of Marin l I term* named by her to 
fie emperor and cu-regem tin rhe death of 
Franck in Frederick the Great wrote 
\ oltii/c an estimate of the new emperor; 

Rum in a bigoted Coon, Ur Esas owe ..ff its 
-upcroiTinii; raised in m.i pi licence* he has as- 
<uhicd simple rninnm; nmirkhtri m incense* 
he h niodesti hunting with i thlru for gjary, 
he >Acrifi«* his nmbirion to the filial"duri 
^ fiith he executes semputousfy; »nd f having 
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had tHilv pedantic teachers, hr still ha* cnmigh 
«stt Hi read Voltaire jtoI tn appnecim hi* 
merits,* 

Frederick exaggerated onlv a little, Earnest 
jliilI imlusi rimis in The highest degree, Joseph 

promised r*i malic “philosophy the legislator 
of mv empire / 5 Marin I hcfc^i thw arted 
Joseph until her death in 1 7150; for fifteen 
years, mother and sun clashed, ptrticiihrU 
over Josephs ants clerical ism. As a loving 
son Joseph mourned the pssing of Maria 
Theresa, hut as w pbilmoph? he welcomed 
tHe release from iter tutelage. The impatient 
emperor* now the sole ruler of Austria, 
pi Linked into activity; during Ins ten-year 
reign (IT80-1790 ) m eleven thousand laws and 
>i\ thousand decrees issued from Vienna. 

Joseph ;ie once reversed Ins mother 1 * re¬ 
ligious policy. Gfivtnist* Lutheran. and Or¬ 
thodox gained full toleration for the first 
time in the histnrv of Catholic Austria. And, 
wkh a gmtfudtv unparalleled in Tlabsburg 
annak the Emperor took measures to end 
the ghetto existence of the Jews. I lc ex¬ 
empted Jew > from paying special ta\e* and 
from wearing the vellow flitch as a badge 
of inferiority. Joseph brought the Carbolic 
Church under verier state contra!# making 
himself rather than rhe pope the arbiter of 
church activities in Austria. He encouraged 
what lie considered suciatk useful in Ca¬ 
tholicism and dealt ruthlessly with w hat he 
judged aupcrfinmi* and harmful. Thus he 
established hundreds of new churches and 
ar she same time made religious holidays 
W frequent, He called monks ,l tht most 
djEigermis and useless siilijt-crv in every 
state ,* 1 and promised to comers M the monk 
nf mere show into ?i useful cirijen." He cut 
in half the number of monks and minx and* 
nf 2 H >0 monasteries and nunneries, Ik sup¬ 
pressed 700 t eh icily those run by die con- 
tcmpktkc orders Houses actively engaged 
iu educational or charitable work were gen¬ 
erally spared. The government suit) or 

* “OafTcspoTidjncc sver Its Smivermlnx. Oftnrtri 
CompHm Jt Votuire CP^rh, LXXfV, J7. 

Our mniktitai. 


\cxscd rhe lands nf the suppressed establish - 
merits, applying the revenue to the suppnrr 
of rhe hospitals that were beginning in earn 
Vienna its reputation sis a gicar medical 
center 

I nlikc Frederick the Great. Joseph really 
Isdkved in social equality and popular edu¬ 
cation. His government provided rhe ftidl¬ 
er* and textbook* for primary sc honk Mure 
than a quarter of the schocbagc children 
in Austria actually attended school—the 
best record of any country in hre eight¬ 
eenth-century Europe, Everyone in Vienna, 
high and low, was invited to visit the Prater* 
the tyteat public park of rhe capital rhe 
entrance to which bore the inscription, "A 
place of pleasure for all men, prepared for 
rhei»i b\ their friend*" The new Austrian 
Ictra! code followed tht- rccu mim-tiJarioiib- of 
Bcccnria in abolishing capital punishment 
and most ns mires and in prescribing equal 
itv before the law. Aristocratic offenders, 
like commoners, were sentenced to stand in 
the pillory and tn sweep the meets of 
Vienna- Josephs peasant policy marked the 
climax of Iris cqiiulir.irnitH^n. lb freed the 
serfs, dhi dished mm of their obligation* to 
rhe manorial lords, and deprived the latter 
of their traditional right of administering 
justice to the peasantry 

Jnwph's economic policies incorporated 
both the new doctrines nf the PhysitKTnrs 
and the old practices of mercantilism, J It 
levied high tariffs on imports, vet experi¬ 
mented with the collection nf j vinglr tax 
on Lind in- recommended by Quesnay. In 
politics- however, Joseph adhered m hU 
mother'* Germanising program. I It cu^ro- 
mataly *pokc German, patronised German 
write tv ami made the French piny house in 
\ henna a < .cmrran-language: theater. He rode 
roughshod over the autonomous rights of 
Bohemia, Belgium* and Hungary. 

JosephV reforms amused increasing op¬ 
position. The devout peasants, almost obliv¬ 
ious of his well-meaning attempts to im¬ 
prove their social uid economic Status, 
keenly i evented his meddling with old re- 




iigiuus ousrunt. Tlw nubility clamored 
against hi* eiptjijirarijh legidatinn, in rlit- 
Case of the singhMa\ i:\prrimtiiT, their up- 
pnsiiinn was >n violent that he had fn revoke 
the decree i month after it was issued Hun¬ 
gary und Brig hi m rove m open rebellion 
against his centra bring efforts and forced 
him u* eon fin ie their autonomous liberties. 
In foreign policy, too, die ambitious— and 
in this instance unenlightened—plans of 

Joseph II itUBCctmciL By participifing in the 
I urlrish \\ aruf tin. hue I7 k*A !nji,^. p. 
HW\< Xustriii gained unU ■ mnow r-trip of 
tl.El3-.--in territory. \kifnhue, Joseph ru ice it- 
fempfed to anncn Limb hdunglng to the 
imjHtrtim: South (kmmn stare of Bavaria, 
where the death of die ruling family opened 
another of those succession quarrels mj com¬ 
mon m the eighteenth ccnrurv. On both 
**e casions, Joseph was thwarted In Fred¬ 
erick the Great* who was determined to 
check any advance of l latrihnro power in 
{! enmity. 

Joseph 11 storked himself to death, as 
oiu of his friend* observed. In "interning 
too much -tml reigning tfni Ijtth ' I lit- Fm- 
perur defended his hnliit of interfering per¬ 
sonally in the details of government 

Wh*t rise can I do in thb cmntjy Jcioul 
tif oibuL, without soul, without jfc.iL without 
heart iu rfic work? 1 am killing myself learnt 
J cannot rouse up those why in K want ro make 


work, bin I hope 1 sluli nui die until t luvt 
mj v, ullOlI op ihe .m-.lL-1iin l that or lie in rannut 
pur ir our *4 order, even if they rry to do so.* 

Joseph never got the mac June properly 
wound up- he could nor ini plant in rhe 
Austrian hutcaticmcv the almost inhuman 
Prussian J helpline that was needed ro sene 
liis purposes. Joseph FI died unshaken in tLie 
cunvicritift that he tvid pursued the proper 
ctmrvcp yet heBeving that he had accom¬ 
plished nothing, In the judgment of pOS* 
u . is y „ In m ever. Joseph appear- :is die movt 
truly enlightened despot, In ten years he 
attempted more Than Frederick uitumpted 
m ahnost tmlf a century. I hough some of 
hi> minor reforms, like the abolition of serf¬ 
dom, were repealed soon alter his death, 
others survived him. helping to transform 
else flabdiLirg lands into a more modern 
centralized ^rate. 


Svt&den twd Spirit! Among the 

leaser enlight¬ 
ened despm^ Gustavo* HI of Sweden and 
Chirlc* HI of Spain ranked high. Gustavos 
til (177M T V2 ; k the nephew of I rede rick 
rile t 1 ircat, \\ 4* the most theatrical monarch 
of the century. While he distracted Swedish 

” Quoted hi Pruitt Jc Lignt. I hr Memvitx. Le f- 
*<*■, jhJ MhttUatWPtii I'aprtt t Bosom, 1902 )* U r 
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party leader^ at the opera one evening. Ins 

sutlers, \tusfcd 3 tvm/r thflf enabled him in 
revive the royul jise fini-ric v imt to dissolve 
the powerful fact h m.\ of I I.its and f jps (see 
above* p i. ( orst.iv ns announced in ring- 
inu speeches his devotion to rite Age frf 
Renton In economic ^ and religion, ho ert- 
liglm-MiiiFiu oindisTLinced Hint of his uncle 
m Prussia, fur he removed obstuclcv to bntli 
iU itiTL-^nt and foreign trade and extended 
toleration tn jews as well as to the nntt- 
I in hcr-i n Christian seers. Success, however. 
Turned the head of Gusrjivus 111 Vs he be¬ 
came mure .md mure arbitrary- the nobles 
determined to recover their old power; in 
1791, he wav .osa*.* mated tr a nufeifucnuk in 
Stockholm, and oligarchv resumed it* feeble 
course in Sweden. 

Chirks 111 M“?y-I7HK^ Elisabeth Ear- 
nci?e*s *'Babv Garin*, 11 inherited the Spanish 
rmvvn on rhe death nf His hi If-brother He 
was a renwkibfv honaefy monarch, bur he 
had already been seasoned m the struggle 
against feudal and clerical cmiservatism by 
i long and successful apprenticeship us King 
of Vi.pics. In Spain, Charles 111 energetically 
renewed the progressive politics begun hy 
hb father, Philsp \ Chapter Vtfl). 

Though a pious Catholic, he objected 
wrongly to the politicttl airrrvitio of the 
Church and even expelled the Jesuit* front 
die native .country of their founder, l.oynh- 
He consolidated the authority of the Crown 
and reduced that of the arismcncy. He 
curbed the privilege* of she great shccp- 
ranchers, whose almost unlimited grazing 
rights blighted Spanish agriculture. To en¬ 
liven the torpid Spanish economy, he im- 
Llenuok irrigjiion projects, reclaimed waste 
lawk. and ck ah lulled iw« ruick ennak 
hunks, and textile mill*. 1 he result-- were a*- 
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tunbhing: Spain** foreign commerce m- 
Cfepicd fivefold during the mgn nf Charles 
lit. Hissuccessor-, however* abandoned his 
forward-looking policies, and Spain >nan 
slipped hack jttcfi her old and unenlightened 
ways. 

The Ummtmts of 

Enlightened Despotism The problem 

of aummnn. 

in fact* sapped the whole structure nf en¬ 
lightened despotism, So long .is monarcha 
came 10 the throne by the accident nf their 
birth, there was nothing m prevent rhe im- 
Ciiliilhtericd mediocrity from succeeding rhe 
enlightened despot. Tim happened in Spain, 
in Sweden, and in Pfmsix where the great 
Frederick was followed In hb nephew, 
Frederick William II i F^i 7 u~ h who was 
lirrle mure than a mneumpemp. The prin¬ 
cipal exception incurred in Austria, where 
the enlightened Leopold II fF'Jfr-FQZl* 
fresh from an effective apprenticeship in 
Tuscany, salvaged some of the reforms nf 
IsK brother. Joseph IT 

Even the least of the enlightened despots 
improved a few nf rEtc bad featured ol the 
Old Regime. Rill not even tile heal nf them 
struck .1 hapjn balance between enlighten- 
rncm and di.^pnrif>rii. Joseph II wav roit doc¬ 
trinal nc. too in fieri hie in his demmituition 
to apply the full reform program nf the 
Age of Reason, Frederick. nn the other 
hand, obsessed with the desire ro strengthen 
ihc Crown, helped to entrench the power 
of elements often hostile m the whole f"n- 
lightcmucin, And in Russia, the century 
.iftvr the death of Peter the (incur provided 
another ‘ftrikffig iUnstnition of the limit!" 
1 ion* of enlightened drvjMifivm. 




IV: Russia, 1725-1825 


The Foie of the 

Autocracy t I72S-1162 When Peter 

the Great 

died, he left 3 tangled family situation in 
w hich nobody could truiv decide w ho was 
his kgmimrv successor. Over the course of 
the next thirty-seven yens* the throne 
changed hands seven times. Hie $neco4on 
vigzflggtid hack and forth across tlse Tamils 
tree of rhe Romanovs: hrsi to Peter's 
widow, who ruled ns Empress Catherine I 
( \-lf-l71~y* ilicu to Peicr'v young grand¬ 
son, nf the murdered Alcsi> i see above* 
Chapter V‘lli T who became Peter II i \ r l'~ 
173b); then rn Peters niece, who reigned 
for a screeched decade as Empress Anne 
(1730-1740); then to Anne's great-nephew* 
Ivan \"1. who was oulv eight weeks old 
when he began his one-year reign i 1740- 
I"4I li then in Peter's own daughter by 
Catherine! l, the Empress Hi/aheib H"-H- 
\"h2) r then toEitaaljelhS nephew , Peter 111, 
who reigned only for ms month* in P62; 
and liirilh to Peter HI -. brilliant \>w 

-+ P B 

widow . who became Catherine Ik The < ireat, 
.ind don minted Russia as Peter I himself had 
done < More important than rhe 

individual who governed Russia between 
the death of Peter the Great and the jcccs- 
mm of Catherine the Great were the social 
force* cimeendirig for power, and the signal 
processes .Lt wink hi an -mtueracy -widdcnU 
deprived of irs autocrat ind for mi lung 
unable to produce a new erne. Vr every 
stage in rhe scri^ iff palace overturn^ the 
guards' regime ms founded Ii\ Peter excr- 
rised a decisive influence. The service no¬ 
bility, no longer restrained by the rsar* mm 
entered into irs era of dominance. 

On the death of Peter the Great, his im¬ 
mediate circle, particularly Menshikov (set 
Chapter VII), had every reason to fear the 
passage of the throne to the nine ycar*dH 


Peter, sun «>f Alexis, ind po&tbk heir rn 
the loyaides of the old nubility who had 
hated Peter the Great. Vlemltikm therefore 
strongly supported Ids one-time mistm*, 
the Empress Catherine I, and succeeded in 
rallying tu her side members ni the guards 
who had come to like her while on cam¬ 
paigns. Catherine herself took little interest 
in affairs of state, and in practice Menshikov 
ran Russia during rhe two years cif her 
reign. He tried m make himself Secure hy 
appointing a six-man “Supreme Privy Cuua- 
eil 1 at the fop of rhe administration, and 
to perpetuate his. power he even planned 
on marry his daughter ru the young hear, 
the future Peter lj. On the dearh of Carh- 
erine I in \72* t be took the eleven-year^Id 
hoy into his house, where he proceeded to 
make him m alcoholic, like hh father. 

Rut Menshikova arrogance had alienated 
even his followers, By the old boyars, 
led by the families of Ddganjky and 
Galitsyn, had caprartd the throne, and Men¬ 
shikov w as exiled. Two ])n|gnrukv princes 
pur rhenaseb^ nn the Supreme Privy Gmth 
eil, and the young Peter was engaged to a 
member of their family* The ascendancy of 
boyar families marked the return to supreme 
influence of n group that had been luring 
power ever since the days- of Ivan the 
terrible, 1 heir plans were brought into 
crisis by th*. sudden death nr Peter 11 on the 
veiy day scheduled for his coronation 
* j r runny 19. 17Mi). 

I heir program can he studied in the set 
of conditions they now drew up foT sub¬ 
mission to rhe new candidate for rhe throne, 
Anne, the widow nf rhe Duke of Omrkmd, 
Summoning her from her petty Baltic 
principality! the Dolgomby and Galitsyns 
demanded that before she hike the throne* 
sbe sign the "'Articles* they had prepared 
By their terms, she undertook never to 
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marry or name -in heir, am! to continue tIic 
S upreme Privy Oiuniil, \\ bh:h bj now hsicl 
eight mem tiers, induiling four nolgotulcy 
and two Galitsyns. She further wore not to 
mite peace or war, levy Saxes, confer rinks 
in tire a rim above that of colonel nr spend 
state funds without the specific consent of 
tht Council Moreover, the OmneilWs 
claimed for ihciraelvn supervision over the 
guards’ regiments. Thi-j insistence on limit¬ 
ing the power of the new I Impress reflected 
the outraged feelings of the old boyars, who 
had lung been claiming rhe nghi to he 
consulted on all matters of statc^ The entire 
program was- the most explicit const! tit- 
riuru] destruction of all that Peter tht 
Great had striven for. Anne signed the "Ar¬ 
ticles/ 1 Had she kept to their pnwiri&ns, 
Russia would have embarked on an era of 
boyar oligarchy, concentrated in families 
of ancicnr birth. 

But the military-service nobility looked 
with horror fit rhe prospect of raking orders 
Indriinkdy from the small group of old 

bn van. And the icrvke gentry had the 
power* in the guard 1 / regiments. What 
they wanted was m autocrat who would 
Inosen the hum!-. that Peter rhe Great had 
forced for them. .A nil so. when one »«t the 
Supreme Privv Councillors, the clever 
German Qsiermann, convinced Anne that 
she need nor abide by rhe Articles, the 
gentrv tn jta. armed might supported him. 
Anne simply tore up the A nicies, and the 
attempt to create an oligarchs m the two 
great families failed. lr was the gentry who 
now had the real power in Russia, 

Once in power, Anne allowed her lover, 
the German adventurer Riren, and a flock 
nf Germans to obtain the must mfludiimt 
positions in the ^mtc + Ytot secret police, 
briefly abolished after the death nf Pcicr 
rhe Great, was now revived, and many 
thousands suffered torture* exile* and death 
at its hands. When Anne died* the German 
favorites fell out among themselves. Qster- 
mann, a man of real ability* together with 
an excellent soldier, Marshal MUnnieh* 


brought about Ei run’s downfall and exile: 
then Gtefcmnann forced Miiiinich nut. 
Meanw hile, ihc. rssr was the bfemt Inn A L r 
Yvhcvc mother, u German princess acted a* 
recent, and \v.t> -’ll h?X that sIk lounged iti 
her bedroom wirhnur the energy even hi 
put on her clothes Foreign intrigue pro¬ 
duced the nest shift jn rhe imperial title. 
The French were dceplv anxious ro termi- 
lute the power uf Gsttimann. \\ ho had liecn 
m&muucntal in cementing an all La net be¬ 
tween Ruvdj and France s traditional enemy, 
Austria. Tht: intrigues of a clever und ,ihtc 
French ambassador played *m the patriotic 
fcehiiLH- of the guardsmen, disgusted with 
the behavior of the Germans at court, In 
874] a guards’ toup brought to the throne 
a rmc daughter of Peter the Green Eliz¬ 
abeth, The infant Ivan M vanished into a 
prison cell with Iti* indolent mother. 

F. Ik a! with inherited her father"* lust for 
life but nut hi brains or interest in affairs 
nf state, A succession nf lovers had kept 
her busy ill her life, and her habit* did not 
change when she came to rhe throne. 
Though owning Thousands of splendid 
ihcsses. she lived rather sJtirdsHly in grubby 
palaces arid enjoyed most of all a rousing 
pedant hamper with plenty to drink and 
[nr* of rustik music. Important *r&iv papers 
languished for dav* because rhe Impress 
could not Ik 1 bothered to read therm much 
lcs> sigti the ml Flimigh she proclaimed hci' 
intetirinn of restoring her father'* methods 
of rule* she had no clear conception of what 
these had beem In an autocracy the uno- 
ent has to take an interest in rhe affairs of 
stare and assume responsibility for therm 
this I lizaheth did not do* anti Russia <1 rifted. 

Soon after her accession* Elizabeth pro¬ 
claimed her nephew, the half-tufid Pccer 
heir to ihe throne. In G4 ? he married a 
clever little German princess the future 
Catherine II Petti III. is he became after 
his succession in January, I7A1L has had .j 
had IL pre?s h he surely w as nut ummialh in¬ 
telligent, hut was hardly the niter lunatic 
port raved in rhe memoirs of his celebrated 
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wife* who loathed him. The chief trouble 
with Peter seems to have been hh great 
admiration for Prussia and his dislike of 
Russia. His ell on to introduce rigid JK* 
cipline on the Prussian model into ilie 
Russian army and his hatred for the iu- 
ihicnmt guards’ re^ETTiL-nrs ciwt him the 
friends lie needed most. He could 1m c 
pi lived hss war*gantcs with his toy Soldiers, 
held cimjT-mjirriflb on nits whom he con¬ 
victed of gnawing cardboard fortresses* 
and swilled hit favorite English beer wilfi 
ittipunltv. md he would nor have been am 
worse than many mother tsar + Bue to drill 
the guards hi the Phiudan manner was un- 
forghabh So ,i new place revolution rook 
place, and Peter u.is ev-cutmlh murdered 
h\ one fif Catherines lovers. I lie Fan press" 
own rnle in tfifc men urn if mil obscure. 

Xohks ami Serfs, 

173(^1762 A deeply db- 

satisfied social 

group that had the power to make and un¬ 
make autocrats naturally had 2 program for 
the redress of its nun grievances. Once The 
gentry had enabled Anne to tear up the 
Articles in 17 TO, ir at once began strenuous 
efforts to realize the program and thus rn 
emend pate kstlf from the servitude riveted 
upon U by Peter. Anne repealed the taw re¬ 
quiring 1 he noble ro leave his estate in net 
to tint of bis sons, She founded a military 
school for nublenicas s<ins. graduation from 
which emit led one to a commission; no 
longer did young gentlemen tiavc to start 
their carectv in riit ranks, :is under Peter. 
\nnc shortened the term of service from 
life m nv erne-live years, and exempted one 
son of even famih with at least two mhiv 
so that there would be one mamba nf each 
generation aide To look after the esrafe, 
Siiiiulnocoudy came a deepening of die 
authority nf the nobles over the serfs. The 
proprietor? became the government's agents 
for the collection of the poll tax. Serfs could 
no lunger obtain their freedom by enlisting 


in che army and could not engage in trade 
or purchase Sand without written permis¬ 
sion from then master-. Masters could de¬ 
port their serfs to Siberia, and might punish 
them physically in my wav they wished. 
Moreover, under Fli/;iheth T -t series of bus 
restricted the right m own serfs uj thtj^c 
v\hn were already nuhki, finis riic class 
that hid been open rn new recruit* under 
Peter \m closed by hb daughter 

In 17*1, finally. Peter 111 decreed that 
chc nohle> no longer need serve ar all unless 
they w ished to do so: cveept in the midst of 
a war, tfcev might resign any rime they 
chose. It was little wijndcr chat some of 
the noble' proposed to creel 1 xoliJ gold 
sruuc nf Perer III I n undcretaild tilt rtvi> 
lulinnary nature of This lihcrarmn nf the 
nnhk* mini n duty eo serve, n e must remem¬ 
ber that rhev had historically obtained their 
lands and serfs nnlv m condition that they 
would serve. Now rhev kept Their lands and 
serfs but had no obligations. Vet the service 
that had been hated when h was cnmpukorv 
he value fashionable now ifut it was optional, 
there was really link else for a Russian 
noble 10 dip except ^erve the state. In com 

reniplaring ;t |.l this, a great Russian hi mutt 

remarked that the logic nf hbrnr, would 
have properly required that all serfs lie 
hl«rnsrtd riic dav after 1 he nobles were re 
leaded from their duty ro serve. But nothing 
could have been further from the thoughts 
of Peter nr ur of am other Russian leader* 
I11 These ithd.be decades of lEic eighieetilh 
century, successive waves of foreign influ- 
cnee silccteif the Russian nobility It was 
nor iirdy the influx of foreigners that 
brought in western Imhics; h wa* also the In¬ 
volvement of Russia in The Furupam war* 
of the period, and the increased travel 
abroad by Russians. (specially under 
Elizabeth, when ihe hated Fieri nans dis¬ 
appeared from co hit, rhe wav was clear 
for 1 lie French to fcvut their influence. 
With the French language came the litera¬ 
ture. and mimv a Russian noble bought 
French books by the vard fur hi* library 

9 i 
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(rtOtw if \va* the thing to do. The cham¬ 
pagne business t^wmed as never before (the 
likcsci ihe sweet kin if that must 
Frenchmen despised > French styles of Jrc» 
were slflv'reMs v 'picd by Imth men -ind 
women, Francomanui rook Us extreme: form 
nmung rhose Russians who were as helmed of 
l icin« Russian ami who would not full in 
Ime with a voting who spoke no 
French- Indeed, the noble and the pcavinr 
Hei longer spoke rhe same language. 1 bis 
deep rift between the Frenchified nobles 
uid rlie Russian people was to prt*ve of 
critical importance for bier Russian hwtorj - 

Otthmm the Cjrw* 

1162-1196 With the ad¬ 

vent of Cath- 

trine It after rhe murder of her husband* 
Peter HI* we come to ihe most arresting 
personality co occupy the Russian throne 
since the death of Pcier. brought up in 
a petty German courr. she found liet^elf 
tramtoed to St- Petersburg is a mere girl 
!ivisits with a husband she detested, 9tid 
forced to pick her way through the intrigues 
rhar flourished around the Empress Eliz¬ 
abeth, She managed to steer clear of trouble 
only by using her keen nits. Catherine 
fancied herself as nn intellectuals she wrote 
phys + edited a satirical journal and peeped 
herself In the literature of the l-.nlighEm¬ 
inent. Roth before and after awe tiding rhv 
rhronc slit: cnatiirained ;i goodly supply of 
lover*, several of vi bom had important mles 
in a (Tain of srate. 

Catherine had a tnd\ twentieth-century 
feeling for the importance Lit public rela¬ 
tion*, md cared deeply that leading spin is 
in ihe West should think well of her and of 
the state of Russia under her rule lienee 
her voluminous correspondence Wlrfl wOT- 
erners. She invited Diderot to take up in 
Russia the nsk of editing the Encyftopfdiw 
then she bought his library* bur he kept his 
books* and received a passion—very favor- 
nbtc publicity for Russia and rhe Russian 


I mpress. Diderot himsdf visited Russia in 
177 h though he came back entranced with 
Catherine, who, he said, had the soul of 
Rrutus and rhe charms of Cleopatra* the 
visit was nut entirely a success: Cat her trie 
complained that in the excitement of con¬ 
versant m the learned philosophy pinched 
her leg! 1 ! until thev wort black and hhic^ 
Voltaire* though he judiciously stayed away 
from Russia* accepted Catherines bounty* 
and m return poured out the pram that 
she venmed for: 

... Ml <rv*> must now Vw [timed toward 
the north Kir- Your Imjicml MjjestV tuff dw- 
crtvrred . road to glory Imhern* onlatriwii fn 
all other soveni^m. . . . Vtm H»H truly he- 
cuiiif the beneicictfcs of Europe *wJ you have 
acoviired more subjects Uv the greatness of 
vottr vjuI tli. hi others have conquered by force 
of arms.* 

Catherine uoukl perhaps have liked rn 
retonn conditions in Russia, there was sonic- 
ihiftg nf rhe enlightened de-pot shout her 
“style.'’ Bur as a won 1ST) and i fitrci^nrr 
,-md .i usurper, owing the throne ro a nut- 
spiracw she could not act upon her pnrtei- 
pics. Depending as she did upon rhe good 
will uf the nobility. she could not by a 
fltiger tm the institution of serfdom. In¬ 
deed. >hc had to reward her supporters with 
Vbst grants of Hate tarttl inhibited by hun¬ 
dreds 4 if thullSAfuR <lf ^Efllc pCAillirS, whip 
once could not be sold hut who t\o\\ Licence 
privately owned >ftfs wIhp could be sold, 
[■‘vert in theory* Catherine felt, Russia was mi 
l.irtfc that the only possible form nf govern 
mem was an numeracy. ^ an autocrat she 
was 4 * ariiifrarv ns any of her prede¬ 
cessor*. 

Once finnlv established on die throne, 
however* Catherine decided to com nkc a 
cortirniwinn eo codify ilic laws of Russia, a 
tqsk fhat had nut Iseeii accsnmplishcd since 
1649. Catherine hcfielft wwh eIk help ot 
advisers, spent three years composing (lie 
ft} Struct l(p the delegate 1 ', .i long, father 

~*ui^r of Ismc 2b 1*7*. «i iiwuvttmt “t 
Cttfcrtrflr Tlv CrrrJT, W- F. Redd* way ed. 
bridge. Itagbiid, imi, 10 TramUiicifl onr% 
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u indv document, foil uf abstract argument 
drawn from .Hnniesqiikus Spirit &) tht 
\-&vcs and Bcccnrii's Oiw/! mid PwhhA- 
WrifH 3iLtr altered tu conform with the 
Einpros^ own beliefs Here oner cdii decern 
no intention to meddle with the fundamental 
insriturions uf Russia, bin Mime concern for 
cl initiating the worst abuses inherem in the 
institutions. The 504 delegates to the com¬ 
mission were fleered hv orpins of the cen- 
rral government and In every socM doss 
in Russia except the ^erf peasants, Each 
delegate— noble. townsman* crown peasant, 
Covsick—■was charged to bring with him i 
collection of written documents from his 
neighbors preventing rheir grievances and 
demands for change. 

Manx of these survive and teach ns a 
great deal about the state of public opinion 
in Catherine's Russia, Nobody seems to 
have been dissatisfied with the autocracy; 
at least we find no requests that it modify 
itv power ur consult its subjects. People 
did seek mote rights and duties for local 
government, and wanted their own nhlig.i- 
tiom mure clearly defined, Each class of 
tcprcscittative' ^ ^ eager to extend the 
rights uf that cliis\ the free peasant* w anted 
to ow rs serfs; the tow nsjiien wanted ro own 
serfs and lie the only class allowed to engage 
sn trade; rhe nobles wanted to engage in 
trade, and to have their exclusive right 
to own serfs coftfirttietL After 201 scssiom 
lasting over a year and a lia[f T devoted tn in- 
coiiL'Iusii c and vomcrimes heated debate. 
Catherine pur an end to the laljons of the 
commission in I ”6*. It had not codified 
the bus, liur from Catherine's men point 
of view k had lieen a succe^. she knew That 
most of her huhjtcts supported hta u\ liVi- 
solute autocrat It ri important to remem¬ 
ber thar the commission, with all tts im¬ 
perfections was the last effqrr by the tsnr- 
dom ro consult rhe Russian people as a 
whole for lit year*—until revolution 
summoned the first Duma (parliament) into 
existence in 1906 (sec Oiapter XY r j. 

Catherine turned ihc spadework of the 


legislative commission to good Advantage in 
her later reforms which resulted from the 
great re hell inn of eIic fjixv.ieks under die 
leadership of Pugachev p Puga¬ 

chev roused the frontiersmen to revolt 
against Catherine’* cimcebrtun of their spe- 
ciid privileges* Pretending to be Fw Peter 
111; and promising Jiberry ansi land to the 
Serfs who joined ho forces. Pugachev swept 
over j wide area uf southeastern Rlksu and 
finally marched toward Moscow, like the 
disturbances of rhe scvcnrccmh century* 
Pugachev's revolt eweakd the cvtsience of 
bitter discontent in Russia, a discontent di¬ 
rected not qt the supreme autocrat hut at 
rlic landlords ,md loci! officials. 

The ramshackle structure of provincial 
administration almost collapsed under the 
strain uf Pugachev's rebellion. Order* 
filtered down slowly to local official's and 
the soldier* defending the government 
moved almost as slowly. When the rebels 
were finally suppressed, and Pugachev was 
traveling northward in m iron cage before 
being drawn and quartered, Catherine took 
action. Her reorganization of IrK'al govern¬ 
ment (1-75) created fift\ provinces where 
there had been twenty before. She thus re¬ 
placed a small number of unwidilv units 
with a larger number uf snutil provinces, 
cjdi containing roughly 1 to 4 {huhmi 

mlijLliittmcs flic reform nf 1775 gave the 
nohlcn the lum's share «d provincial offices 
hut subjected them to the choc direction of 
rhe central government, which had its own 
ad ini narrative, financial, and legal repmen- 
Mtiies in each province. 

In rhe charter of 178f the nobles received 
exemption from military service and taxa¬ 
tion and secured absolute masterv over the 
fate uf their serfs jtid tlurir estates. \ 
charter tn ihc towns In the same year ( I7&5) 
disclosed Catherine^ sympathy with the 
tin; hut glow ing middle class U established 
the principle of municipal vrif-government* 
bin the principle remained a dead letter lie- 
cause of Hie rigorous ebss disttuetinm main- 
rained itt the backward urban centers uf 



Russia. I : ur the . 1 needless to viy. there 

was no charter. Indeed, beside* adding □!- 
mwl a nuLlum to rlirir vunubiT by die 
^ rf stati.- |.tn»k to private persons. CJiittfCnnc 
increased *fi 3 S further flic power of the 
proprietors Long accustomed m veiling the 
serfs Without their hud, ihv landlord* now 
received the right 10 make such sates 
legally. Serf families were broken up, 
Violent punishments and even torture em¬ 
ployed (one notorious lady tortured 
seventy-five of her own serfs to death; hue 
she was imprisoned for iti. serfe were 
gambled away at cards* given a* presents. 


and mortgaged fur loans. Ml serf -owners 
were not cruel any mure chin all slave¬ 
owner* iu our own slave slate*, but both 
institutions tended to degrade both master 
and man, \± in the \mcrtaui >outh, there 
w-as a distinction in Russia between field 
hands and household servants: great land* 
tiviler* often had hundreds erf the latter, 
Mime of whom w ere formed into orchestras, 
gave dramatic performance^ tutored the 
suns of chc family,. or acted as household 
pom and scientists. 

The contrast between the climate of the 
Lillightcnnicm which surrounded the Court 
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and The actual conditions in Russia was 
keenly felt by sensitive men. Foretime 
among them was a young noble. Alexander 
Radishchev 1 educated abroad and widek 
traveled. In hi* Journey fram Si Pcfrrslmrx 
ia Wafg&ii' Kadkhchcv included vivid inJ 
horrifying vignette of serfdom and the 
a bi sses of the adminkmtb>n. \l < *rti * vrr, 
RadhhchcvV poem praised Cromwell, the 
regicide. It is possible that The author's 
truly western culture might have enabled 
him to get away with rhis in rhe early days 
of Catherine s reign. Slut by 1790 the French 
Revolution was under wav. and Catherine 
load begun to lute the French and "iltcir 
abominable bonfire' 7 a* much as she had 
formerly loved ihcm r Proposing to bum she 
dangerous hook* of the Enlightenment, 
which had produced the r raged % of rcvolti- 
non. she could hardly overlook the sub¬ 
versive character of Kadi she ht-v s book. Oil 
he wenr inio edit in Siberia. Similarly, rhe 
humankarinn freermstm, Nicholas Novikov, 
manager of the newly active Moscow Uni¬ 
versity Press, editor of newapapers, and 
sponsor of campaign* to raise money and 
food for famine-stricken pasains, also 
found himsdf jailed im flhray ch.iryvs 
Though Novikov had dune nothing muosr 
the regime, si could hot tolerate the con¬ 
tinuance of any enterprise it did not 
dominate, t he two enlightened intellectuals 
and fuiiiuiiitjriLinH, R^iishchcv and No¬ 
vikov, nor only serve as an illustration of 
rhe contrast between Catherine's professed 
principles and her acn.uiI conduct hut also 
provide the firsr real example of thcsfcutghhf 
westernized individual Russians, 


Parti (17H-ltQl) Catherine’* 

i 11 n Raul 

I who may or may not have been the son of 
(ithc Hoe's hush and Peter tit j succeeded bis 
mother m \79ti ms a man of foriy-two. All 
his life his mother had riccplv distrusted 
him. fearing thm there might be a con¬ 
spiracy to oust her and install PauI T osten¬ 


sibly at least a legitimise Romanov, The 
besi-cducircd Russian roval personage to 
date, active and eager to sene the state, 
Paul found liimsdf given no duties, kept in 
the dark about ihc sec re fs of o.ue, and even 
deprived of hU two eldest children, \U\- 
aiulcr and Constantine. v* hum Catherine h- 
sisied on educating hcnclf. I km I li k ed mili¬ 
tary life, and admired Prussian methods, 
but all he could do was drill a -small garrison 
on his enunrry esrate and dress them in 
Prussian uniform. 

Consequently* when Paul timllv did suc¬ 
ceed to the throne, lie appeared rn lie 
motivated chiefly by a wish tt> undo his 
motlicris work and act in even possible wnv 
contrary to the precedents she Ind set. He 
wiled some of his mothers favorites, and 
released many of her prisoners, including 
Radishchev and Novikov, Paul bcHcved in 
legality mid syrngm. and hoped to hist all a 
great deal more of both m Riisda II v nied 
to restore more power and order to the 
central government by putting the colleges 
f<*:c above, p. 2H* under single mmisters m 
place of the fanner Inwards of director*. 

Paul's behavior* however, wa> spasmodic 
uid eccentric. He forbade rhu importation 
of all sheet-music mm Russia because he 
feared that all music would 1 >l as revolu¬ 
tionary as the Marseilfaife* f 3 u imposed 
a strict curfew on the capital. He issued a 
mamfcstn limiting ro three ihc number of 
days per week a serf might he required to 
work m Ids master's hrul but ic K not dear 
w hether rhis was a binding law or only a 
recommendation. Iti any case, he continued 
to give away stare lands, and Transformed 
some half a nullum smre peasants into 
privately owned charted*. What was prob¬ 
ably fatal to Paul was his policy of tough¬ 
ness Toward tilt nobility, A noble, lit u said 
to base remarked, is rhe man I am talking to 
at flic moment* and he cease* io be a noble 
wtum I stem talking to him. This definition 
could hardly be expected to appeal To the 
privileged masters cif Riwda. Paul exacted 
compulsory service again, and in The 
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province- he curtailed the power* of the 
nobility. Nobles fmind theinwhcx forced 
10 meet tht bills for public buildings, paying 
new ruses on their finds. and subjected to 
corporal punishments !<if crimes. P.uiL like 
Peter lib wanted tu Prussiam/j* the army, 
iid especially to inculcate in the officers a 
>envt iif responsibility for the mm. In the 
guards' regiment* such programs were de- 
tested, and a conspiracy of guardsmen ended 
m I SI M with Paul's murder and Alexander's 
accession. 1 he forces behind ihc rtfttp were 
the same as th<nve that had engineered so 
mam shifts of power during the preceding 
century. The precise degree to which Alex¬ 
ander was informed t.f rht t'uup in -idviince 
is someth no delated, but he knew at least 
that the crmspiniiorn intended to forte his 
father's ahdwatinrt. 


Aktmdet I 

In Alexander 

] there came 

tn tlic throne in emperor w hom historians 
usually call ^enigmatic. M Educated by a 
lihcrd Swiss mtnr, he absorbed so nnlicit uf 
the new eighteenth-century doctrines that 

he actually "blossomed nut w ith a nrd-vchite- 
attd-bluc ribbon, the colors of revolurionary 
Prance, on hearing of the fall of the Bastille 
in tiic Paris |nub. NufhMg could have ticcn 
mot* unexpected of the eventual heir to the 
Rtfaian rhrufte. let the ipplk-itiun ot liberal 
principles in Russia would invoke a direct 
challenge to .t]| the most pnw er nil forces 
in soriotv. So, although Meander would 
occusionally say to his intimates that some 
d:iy fie would grant Russia a cumtituthm 
and himself retire to a castle on the hanks 
ot the Rhine, in fact tins was lode but 
romantic twaddle. Till and handsome, 
utterly devMtiring to the ladies, charming 
and cultivated, Alexander liked to please 
everybody, he vacillated, compromised* and 
hi tht end accomplished very link- More¬ 
over, he loved power deurk. and always 
shied away from proposals to limit it. 


The i|uaner-ccntun of bis reign was 
twice interrupted by major wins jgaifisi 
Xjpolpon, in IflOJTkb". jnd in I ^ tl J -1 k I ^ 
i sec Chapter XI j. In the hr *t period of rela¬ 
tive peace, 1 SOI-14J05* Alexander gathered 
round him a small group of youthful mri- 
itnitcs, which he Called the M unofficial turn- 
iwirtce. One of the members. Srroganov, 
had been an active member of the Jacobin 
Club in Paris during the revolution; nvo 
others greatly admired the English system of 
govemmem. Meeting regularly arrtrr dinner 
over coffee and brandy * the unofficial com¬ 
mittee had as its self-appointed task the 
preparation of a constitution for Russia, 
after due study of all known consimi- 
rions. But the records of its delibera¬ 
tion* reveal that its discussions were little 
more than the unsystematic talk of pleas- 
ant. well-bom young men who had dined 
well. A decree sponsored by the com¬ 
mittee did abolish the vyitrm nf college** 
and created eight nevv ministries to take 
their places; but this in tact had already been 
almost accomplished by Paul, When the 
committee stopped meeting in Ittilll, it had 
June nutliitig with regard to scjfduni. But 
tin I sat himself in these years passed two 
laws* whose very mildness show* huw tfcck 
he intended to disturb existing institurium. 
One of them forbade the public advertise- 
nxnt of sates nf serf* without land, hut the 
law \x as easily circumvented, t he other 
treated a new category of "free formers, 
serfs who had been treed by their masters, 
and prescribed that if a proprietor freed an 
entire village of serfs he must confer their 
land upon them at the same time. This left 
the initiative for lihvntiim entirely in the 
hands uf the proprietor, and as matters 
rumed out fewer than 40,bon among all 
the milbntis of serfs in Russia actually re¬ 
ceived their freedom, 

In the second period of peace, IISONiftl I, 
Alexander had as Ins chief mentor a re¬ 
markable figure* Michael Spent™ ky* son oi 
3 Russian priest, intelligent, welNducatcd t 
and Lumckntious, Utilizing Montesquieu s 
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principle of the seporstkin of powers, 
Speramkv drafted for Alexander a con¬ 
stitutional project that vvouhi have tmtde 
Russia x constitutional monarchy, A series 
nf elected assemblies beginning .it the 
Invent level of administrative Ulhdi vision 
and c< intituling urt up rhrough district and 
province, would culminate at the n>p in a 
ETcat national assembly. the ditma. A 
similar pyramid of courts was sketched* 
while a new set of executive institiirium; was 
also planned. The duma would have to 
approve anv law pfomulgared toy the I >ur 
and would have been a real Russian parlia¬ 
ment. it h true that Spentnik v w^*cnnwrva- 
rive, nnd that the franchise 4* he proposed 
it would have enormously faviired the 

a 

nubility. while The serfs uf course would 
nor have participated in government. It is 
pfaa true tliar Spexansky did nor include 
cmancipannn of the serfs in his proposal. 
Nunc the less, the plan was decided K :sij. 
Vanceih ^pcraiiskv was realisric. and knew 
that not everything could be accomplished 
at once. Indeed. -a* it turned out Me winder 
hulked Jt executing The plan that he himself 
hud commissioned SptraEiskv to draw up. 

T his to une of rhe most critical moments 
m .ill Russian history Why did Spemusky 
fail? He instituted a reform of rhe civil 
service, requiting cxamimnitHis and 3 w*, 
tern of promotion by merit* whidi disturbed 
mm\ uf the almost illiterate and thoroughly 
incompetent men in high office. He even 
proposed rhor the nobility’ \n\ an income 

tax. a nleisure nut likeh to make ils prm 
p mcr popular, Friends and imiinitc- of rise 
Tsar spread ski rider about Spcritisky Hut 
■at bnEtmu Alexander himself wax .it fault 
and unwilling r+. act m his own alleged 
beliefs, KpernmkyN scheme wav shelved, 
except for rwo elements thar in no wav 
diminished the power of rhe t sar. A Coun¬ 
cil of State* which could advice tTie Tsar, 
wax craned, but he was not obliged to take 
it* advice. Since he appointed :itij dhuitoscJ 
all members* the effect wis simply to in¬ 
crease Imperial efficiency, nisi iu limit 


imperial aurhnriry* Further administrative 
efficiency was obtained through ihe re- 
organization Of the ministries* whose duties 
were set out dearlv fur the first time, 
e li tuin ai ing o v tr I :i pp in g. 

During the sccmid war a gain w Napoleon 
e [H12-1 Hi 5 > Ale sunder fell under ihe in¬ 
fluence of a Baltic li.mmcw. named Madame 
dc hrujener. a mystical bdy nnw repenting 
an ilf-spenc youth. She convinced the t’sar 
that he was a “suan fruiu the North" de¬ 
signed by dtsrim to overthrow Napoleon 
md losrirutt a new order At rhe Russian 
court an atmosphere of pirnix mysticism, 
deeply conservative, replaced the earlier 
dashet uf liberal views, Mt hough rhe lead¬ 
ing spirit* of the new religiosity were si! 
nominally Orthodox, it? charterer was 
mhei Protestant, It was based upon assid¬ 
uous reading of the Bible* and it also 
included a mixture of elements from 
Masonry, Pietism (see ludcnv. p, 50tf), atui 
the more eccentric Russian seers* It aimed 
ar the union uf all Christendom in one new 
faith a Eld thu* aroused the fear and opposi¬ 
tion of niativ 0fThndo\ clerics, its rex I 
importance* however, lay in its impact on 
Alexander, who was now convinced that as 
rhe bearer of 3 sacred mission ah he needed 
to do wjb follow the promptings uf hto 
mmost feelings 

During the last decade uf Alexander's 
reign, the must important figure 

at court w as Count Arakcheev, a competent 
Imi biiikil officer. wSm once hit off rhe ear 
nf oEie of lit* men as a punishment. The 
chief innovation til rhe decade, ac- 
cumphshed under Arakcheev s direction, 
u :iN rhe hared system of 1 'military cobuies/' 
rhe drafting of the population of whole 
districts to serve in rhe regiment* quartered 
there. \\ hen nut drilling or fighting, the 
soldier, were u> work ilirir fair ns, and their 
entire lives were subject In Mil whims nf 
rhrir ufficcrv I : ar from being a kind of 
mode! community, the mdivsdual miliian 
efskmy w as a wretched son of enneeurra¬ 
tion camp. By the end of Alexander's rcicit 
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almost 400.000 soldiers were living in these 
dreaded places 

Hi-High Alexander gave Russia no mtptir- 
Mill reforms lie did act irn lilies jl principles 
-hum tie Russia* iti Poland and in HnlimJL 
By the Vienna settlement of 1*1 c (*ce be¬ 
low, Chapter XI), Alcaamier as King uf 
pihliind could iris e the Pnksany form nf guv- 
eminent he chose. In fact, he gave the P^les 
jn advanced consmutmm with their own 
innv. their uwn Polish officialdom. anil the 
free use uf thcii own limguagc- Tic allowed 
ihe I inns, after their .innc-\erinu by Russia 
in IR09, to preserve their own law codes 
md the system nf local government intro¬ 
duced during the long preceding Swedish 
rule. Bui the "liberal Tsar" "was liberal only 
outside his Russian dominions. 


Rmshw Foreign I^Ucy, 

I725-179& The mo ^ves 

of RussI an 

foreign policy in the century between the 
death nf Peter the Great anti that uf Alex¬ 
ander 1 were still the ;mcicUT or \e> nf expan- 
sinn against Sweden, Poland, and Turkey. 
Rut as a new member nf the European 
power constellation* Russia found ihai 
pursuit of shese uld aims was now involving 
her in affair* that had primary significance 
lor western I urope. 1 he diplomatic pattern 
w is vet early in the periods when Ostenmnn 
concluded an alliance with Hie Uahriuirg 
Empire in 1 T2U, 1'his was so be a comet- 
vtunc of Russian foreign policy \ CL es¬ 
pecially in thcii joint undgnaMngs agjitisi 
the 1 urks. the Russians and Austrian* found, 
a* early is the 1710% that they had conflict¬ 
ing amhittum; in souibeast Europe I his 
early conflict nf interests was a cloud, still 
rio larger than a man'* hand, but destined to 
swell into tlu colossal rhunderheid Hint 
c\pludtd in (he World W.ir of inN- l f Jl tf. 
To the eighteenth cenmry also hdong the 
first regular Russian diphimalic wnicc, the 
first Russian participation in the inter¬ 
national game of espionage and intrigue, 


.md the first real Russian foreign ministers: 
Osteiminn and hi* Russian successor 
Besmzhcv-Rvraiin, men of enormous per¬ 
sonal influence on the course of Russian 
foreign relations. 

In the War of the Polish Succession (see 
above. p, 2<W) Russian forces remit part 
in alliance with Austria in support of 
Augustus III and helped n« force the abdica¬ 
tion of Starfish* l.ev/czvnskl. Immediately* 
rise Russians and Austrian* became allies in 
a new war against tIic Turks. 17J5-I739 
(see also p. 204). Though Marshal Vlimnich 
iucccssfullv invaded the Crimea* Russian 
uains at the t reaty of Belgrade in l??9 were 
limited to .Azov "Vhe Austrians failed to co- 
operate satiifactnrih in an invasion of the 
Dimihhn principal irk* and made it clear 

dut rhex did nm relish i Russian advance 
into rhe principalities and thus to the 1-labv 
bur^ frontiers. 

The W.ir of the Austrian Succession, 
opening in 1740. found the Russians pre- 
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occupied with the dvnastie problem m 
home. We h svt already uen liuw il^c 
French ambassador worked to 4*sisr ihe 
election of Flizobcth to the throne. and 
in this way in briny about the downhill of 
the pro-Austrian Ostermami But, since 
Bcsuiritev-Rvumm enminued Dstcrmann'* 
policies, French Ivopcs were largely dss- 
appointed. Prussian (ami Therefore anti- 
Aiisrriinl influence manifested itself with 
tlic appearance of Peter III as heir, uid with 
the choice of die future Catherine II as has 
bride- Thus, during the War of the Avts- 
man Succession, there was a good iJci.it of 
rivi! jockeying for Russian a^israrur. 
Eventually, the advance nf Frederick the 
(ircal ^long the Baltic shore alarmed the 
Russians and -js the w ar ended, a Russian 
corps w as leisurely pushing westward, in- 
rending to join rhe fighting in the KhinckimL 
Russian anti-Prussian sentiment crystal- 
li/ed during the interval of peace before the 
outbreak of the Seven Years" War. ffcstu- 
sehci labored mightiU io obtain .in alliance 
with England, which he man aged in i"5\ 
rhe Russifliis accepting a large subsidy in 
exchange for a promise to keep troops in 
readinro -tguimt the Prussians. But the 
Diplomatic Revolution of i.rce (chapter 
VIII ) t making Prussia and England allies, 
negated this arrange incut. The Ruvims 
thus remained loyal to Austria and fought 
[lie Prussians ill the Seven \ catV YVar. 
Once ctiorc Ru>Miin forces mi relied w e*t. 
dowdy that tlicrt wax suspicion of ikiivoh 
and the Cfimtfrnnder was removed In 1 7<H 
the in va si mi of Fust Prussia began j ami 
eventually in \"M\ Russian fnrto entered 
Berlin, Fli/abcrh'v death and the njcc^jim 
iif rhe pro-Prussian Peter 111 led tht Rubious 
in change side* and join the Pnmfans briefly 
against the Austrians and I rcnch. ( ithenne, 
rm her succession* withdrew the Russian 
forces, but did not again attack the 
Prussians. Thus Russia found herself ex¬ 
cluded from ttic peace conferences of l“rii 
In foreign policy. Catherine ihe Great 
was as vigorous and unscrupulous as die 


was at home. She stuck strict !v To business, 
concent rati ng on tlic traditional Rushan 
anti-PoHsh uul unti-I'urkbli aims. In lV«k 
only a year after she became Impress the 
throne of Poland tell vacant, and Catherine 
■ecu red the election of her protege and 
former tnver. a pro-Rscatan Piilc, Stanislas 
Ponraiowski Frederick the Great joined 
with Catherine in i Campaign to win rights 
fur the persecuted 1 .uthcr&u and Orthodov 
mini urines in Catholic Poland. One pam 
of Polish nobles, their national pride 
offended if foreign imtncmiom resisted, 
ami secured the aid of France .ind Austria. 
These powers adopted rhe stratagem of 
pressing Tltrkev info wir with Russia to 
district Catherine from Poland* 

In rhe first Russo-Turkish War (1768- 
I’“41. Catherine's forces won a scries nf 
victories. A UuiSbn Baltic fleer, sent all 
rhe way a round Europe md into the Medi¬ 
terranean through the Sfiiirx nf Gibraltar, 
destroyed the Turkish fleet in ihe Aegean 
< 17" fib largeI) owing to ihe superior sea- 
Tinnship of a few English officers who were 
advising the otherwise inefficient Russians, 
But rhe Russians fa Lied to follow up ffieir 
initial advantage by storming rise Straits 
and attacking Istanbul, and operations 
shifted to the Crimea and the Damihlan 
jsnncipjlith^ While the Ruslans and Turks 
vu-rt discussing peace terms, Frederick the 
Great hid ci included ihiti Russia had been 
*<■" successful against the Turks, and would 
surely i ci/e mn^t or Poland for herself no¬ 
te* he acred quickly. 

Sn Frederick took rhe leading part m 
arranging the first partition of Poland 
1 l7?2). Roland lost tu Russia, Prussia and 
Austria almost und-tlurd of her territory 
and otic-half of her population in this net of 
international highway mhhcrv, Frederick’s 
drorc «f the lobe—the lamb immediately to 
the west of fast Pncsia— way ilir jirtjill&t 
bm the iniMt usncgic: it uHiltulcd rhe region 
i hit! had previnmly separated Brandenburg 
irmn F-isi Prussia. Maria Theresa, the 
I rnprc^> < r if Austria, abandimcd her Ftirkish 
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ind Polish allies to participate in the gr,lb. 
Slit did seem somewhat reluctant,. but. as 

Trederick the Citcat observed caustically, 

"She wept, hut she kept on taking:. Russia 
received s rtW^tiUttia! area m what is npw 
knnivn aa Bebrussia, or \\ r Liitc Russia. 

IVit yean? later, the Russians imposed 
upon tlit: l urks a itu^r htuniUatmg peace 
treaty, jt kutchuk kairuirdji ‘ T 4>« Cath¬ 
erine annexed much nf the forme*!) 1 urk- 
ish merch of Itkick Sea coast, and two 
places in the Crimea; the rest of the Crimea 
was separated from the Ottoman Empire as 
an independent Tartar state. She nho 
obtained something the Russians had long 
coveted: freedom of navigation on the 


ttkek Sea nid ihc right nf passage through 
rhe JWsphunte and the Dardanelles \ 
vagneh worded clause gave her various 
right* to protect the (Jiristka subjects of 
rive sulhrm This last provision gave the 
Returns a convenient excuse for tat e netting 
in Turkish affair. latet niv. 

Indeed^ iiou Catherine began to dltatn 
of cxwUing tin: Turks from I li rope* and 
reviving tlie Bywnitoc Empire at Istanbul 
under Russian protection md dwnin.uion. 

She cju m it that her younger grand wit « as 
christened Ctsustaritino to prepare him for 
this -pkndtd inheritance, and imported 
Creek-speaking nurses to train him in xhc 
I an ullage. She aLso ptopotutd m set up a 
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kingdom of Dacia ithc Hitman name for 
the area i in the 1) miitmui print; if tali ties m 
he ruled by her lover and general Potemkin. 
By uav of preparation, in l'Rj, Catherine 
-ituicveri ihc supposedly independent J arrar 
'tare of the Crimea, where she bnilr a naval 
h.ise it Sebastopol To achieve these gran- 
Jiiwt designs, Catherine had to have the 
consent of Austria, and im iitcd Joseph II on 
I famous tour by river-hoat of the newly 
developed and annexed territories of rh' c 
Ru.ssian smirliwcst. It ua* on this tour that 
tfie Austrian llmpcrur was allegedly shown 
the iJtmms “Potemkin v ill, me:,” mere card - 
hoard facades facing tlie river to look like 
'ertleniL'tir> but with rt<>thin lj liehind them; 
like so many other good stories, this one is 
untrue. At Sebastopol, however, signs 
pointed across the Black Sea. saving. " jhi* 
wav to Ity/antium. 4 ' in a second Rumn- 
J mkish war (17«M7«l), Catherine's allies 
the Austrians, once again provided feeble 
assistance and made a "Cpar.Kc f react. Again, 
a conflict of interest}, over the European 
l.ind, of the Sultan preeipared Au&tro- 
Rti-Wjii disagreement. In the end, Catherine 
had tu abandon the Greek project, as her 
scheme svcalled, and contenr herself with 
annexing the remaining I urkish lands akmu 
the mirrhcm coast of the Black Sea and 
curing recognition of Russian smercjgnn 
mer the Crimea. 

Before her death, Catherine completed 
her work by participating in two more 
|Mmturns o! Poland- 1 lie second parti rum 


Caine as the resufr of a Polish constitutional 
inmcmenr, supported by the Prussians in 
opposition to Russian interest, Qncc Cath- 
enne s hands were free of her T urkish war, 
she liner vetted on the prefe.vt nf defending 
the established order in Poland and righting 
the vim, of revolution. Jn 179?, both she 
and the Prussians took large new slices of 
Polish territories, the Austrians not par* 
ficiparing. \n attempted Polish revolution 
against the reduction ot their ^taic to j 
Wretched little remnant dominated by 
foreigners v\js followed U\ the third anil 
final pan it ion of [?*, by which Poland dis 
appeared from the map. I hi', time Austria 
joined the other two powers and obtained 
Craetm; Prussia got Warsaw, and Russia 
secured Lithuania and other Baltic and cast 
Polish landi*. 

But the spectacular successes of Catherine 
meant the embodiment in Ru*d.i of mil¬ 
lions of human beings—Poles. Lithuan¬ 
ians, Belorussians—who loathed the Rus¬ 
sians. and left a legacy of trouble. It 
also nicjivr that Russia hail destroyed use- 
lut imiTers in Hie shape of rhe Polish and 
J attar and now had common fron- 

Ueis with her potential enemies, Prussia 
ami Vuvtria, The last two partitions of 
P>dand had been made possible hv the pre¬ 
occupation of rhe \x estern povi trv o itli their 
Ulf against revolutionary France; the *t..rv 
of Russian foreign policy after Catherine 
forms part ol the larger st „ ri . 0 f t |,j s jj J1Ca , 
xvar (we Chapter XI). 


V: 1 ft* Culture of the Enlightenment 


Catherine the Great usually an. 
P cirs l,r ' ' I'"'* of the enlightened despots, 
and Peter the (.teat and Tsar Alexander I 
might well be added .it rhe start and the end 
■b the lor. respectively. V et Russian history 
in the eighteenth century furnishes mie 
more ilhisirarion of the failure of the Fn- 


lighicimienT to .achieve happy political re* 
odrs Hie trouble did nor lie entirely with 
die practitioners of rhe new political creed, 
however thin their vcnrci of enliglncn- 
rncnr might he. The political theory of the 
Age of Reason itself was at ftiih, ] j )t . 
philosophy cheerfully expected men m sec 
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reason when it wa* pointed out to them, to 
abandon the habits of centuries and revise 
their behavior m accordance with natural 
law Bur men would nor »lwm see reason; 
as Joseph H discovered to his sorrow, they 
dearth/ cling perversely to irrational custom* 
and unnatural traditions The rat ion id mu of 
the 1 niighten ment tended to omie the com¬ 
plexities uf human nature from its calcula¬ 
tion, 

Responsibility for this major shortcom¬ 
ing ky partly with the “ctasrical spirit' 7 of 
the Seventeenth century, inherited by rhe 
Enlightenment of the eighteenth. The 
writers of the Aqc of Louis XIV had found 
in their classical motldx* nut a conn mem on 
nf existing: standards, bur a herrer, simpler 
set of standards that the dghtccmh-ccrv 
tury phitesophef eatilv adapted m the con- 
cept of "nature's simple ptatu' * 1 The great 
writers dip indeed Achieve the miracle of 
giving life to tliew abstract] mis. But the 
lesser ones make only bloodless types* and 
encourage in their Sutters and readers—the 
men and Women who final I > do work not 
social change—the belief thm these easy 
mental images are somehow more real* and 
ccrtainlv more desirable, than the bewilder¬ 
ing complexity of then croncmc experi¬ 
ences. Like the ‘'classical spirit. 1 the spirit 
of natural science unit too far u hen it was 
applied imcmiealh to problems of human 
relations. It gave men the illusion iliat w hat 
was going on in their minds would shortly 
go on in reality* 

\ minnr phthsophe, the Abbe Viably, gor 
ar this central problem by putting it in the 
form of a question Is society* then. 1 
branch of physics?* h Most uf the philor&pbcf 
and their followers believed that it wat 
They applied to the unpredictable activities 
of man the mathematical methods used in 
rhe physical sciences. S he Phy-sinmts,. for 
example, tried to reduce the complexities 
of human economic activities to j, few sim¬ 
ple agricultural tows. Like tht xtan in Their 
courses, human he mg* w ere thought to fit 
nearly tnro the Newtonian world-machine. 


Philosophy A few right- 

ccnrh-ccnt un 

minds disagreed. David Hume \ 1 7 IJ-l77fij. 
n brilliant Scottish philosopher, doubted the 
wisdom uf Ruining that socicrv was a 
branch of physics, indeed doubted every¬ 
thing. His skeptical mind insisted on sub¬ 
mitting principles to the test of factual ob* 
serration, flic errors and illusions uf ihe 
phifosopbtt, he xaid. resulted from their 
failure to do this. They deduced unrated 
conclusions from ru n grear abstract princi¬ 
ples—Dirh in natural Jaw, belief in reason. 

Hume made shnrr work of The philo¬ 
sopher* appeals to nature. The laws of 
justice, he argued, were not the absolute 
and inflexible "Laws of Nature and Na¬ 
ture's God”" 

r . . Supper a society m fall into such want 
of all common nectSiric^ that the iirnrrHt 
frugality and industry cannot preserve the 
rearer number f rom perishing, ami the whole 
mm extreme misery, if will readih . 1 believe, 
lie Admitted, rhat iFic srricr l;iivs td in nice irr 
suspended, in such a pirating c merge nee, and 
give place re* tht stmitEvr moth es nf net usxin 
and wIT-nrraervatinn. Ts U any crime, after a 
shipwreck:, m >ueke w h.m-ver means m instru- 
incoror safety one can lay hold of* without re¬ 
gard m fni-mer lirnitatinns of property?* 

Nor could human conduct be anak fed "in 
rhe same manner that we discover b\ rea^m 
the truths nf geometry or algebra**' 

It appears evident that rise ii inmarc ends m 
hi 111 mu actions can never, in any cs*c, hr je - 
e minted for U\ teuton* but recommend them- 
idvd entirely to the ie ntb n e M s and affections 
cd mankind, \i n honc iny depensianee on rhe 
intellectual faculriev Ask 1 m.m 1^1 hr un'i 
exerthe: he will answer, A ceruse he Jesnei to 
keep his hr tilth* If you then enquire. uJn he 
desires krahhn he will readily repk . hemwe 
sic totes $ h painfnL If you push y<»tr enquiri^ 
farrhet. anil dciitr a r^antm ul-i h, hjie* furrr, 
it is itnpooibJt he can ever give any- - . -t 

David Hume was inrong the first and 
most profound critics of the Ace of Reason. 

* An Emjhirs, fmtewfttint Vrinnpl** of 
WfitdM A Sdbv-BbnrCd 

i IUJL m 
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The Romantic* of the nest generation 
would r-crpHL-ui his warning* acainsr reason 
and his pleas on behalf of the “sentiments 
and sfFcctioi\s of mankind 11 isec Chapter 
XI), !n his own day, Rousseau and Kant 
were also worried bv father similar 
problems, Rousseau burh represented the 
Enlightenment ami furedndowed the revolt 
agfbnst it, \o phifoutph defender! natural 
law ?ni«ne ardently, yet rn« Romantic argued 
more convincingly ui support of emotion 
and faith. “Ion often does reason deceive 
« 3 " Rouleau wrote in Emit*. ,L VYc have 
only tmi good a right to duubt her; but 
conscience never deceives us\ she is the rmc 
guide of mam , + he who wheys his cron* 
science is following nature rnd he need nm 
fear that he will go astray/' * 

Irrtmimud Kant 1 1724-i^tH), o lio r.tuijht 
philosophy at the University of KoiiLgstrcifg 
in Prasha, raised Rouleau 1 * argument to 
the level of metaphysics Kam btliered in 
j higher reality reading nttimntclv ro Cod. 
He called the cremnl verities of the higher 
world il itounicni i M in contrast to the 
phenomena of the m.irem! world, Rnouk 
edge nf the nmimernd realm* Kant believed, 
reached men through reason—reason. how¬ 
ever* not js the \ nlighrqiimerit li^ulI rhe 
term, nut ;is common scrv^* but .w intuitiorh 
nlfl«*st is mysticism, The higher expression 
qf tlic Kantian rcJMtn wus the "categorical 
imperative/ I his w ^ the moral law within, 
the t on.M'iutu:e implanted in unn by Cod. 
It wn the inescapable mb/ation welliniE 
up in the individual ihoT. whim confronted 
with .in ethical choke, hq muw cfoome the 
good and a mid the evil. Kant's redennirhm 
nf reason arid his rehabilitation or conscience 
marked a high point in the intellectual re¬ 
action against the dominant mbtulism of 
the Enlighten me of The popsihr reaction 
took rhe very different form nf the evangdi 
cal revival, which began with the (krman 
Pietists of the eighteenth century, 
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The Evangelical 

HcvH'ift The Pietist* 

were the spir¬ 
itual descendants nf die 'hrccnrh-ccntiirv 
\ unhapii its Deploring alike rhe growing 
I .uthenn concern with the formal aspects 
of religion and the ileisr> emphasis on 
natural law, the Pietists asserted that religion 
came from the heart, not the head. Hie 
God of the Pietists w as more than rhe re¬ 
mote inventor of a world. I he chief leader 
of Pietism was a German nobleman, Omni 
Zinftciulorf 1 rufl-l7<to), founder of rhe 
Vbiniviun Brethren, whn set up a model 
communiry based on Christian principles. 
Moravian emigrants tn America planted 1 
cu[rm\ at Beth It hem, Pennsylvania, found¬ 
ing rhe "Pennsylvania Dutch*' tnadit ions of 
Thrift, hard work, and strict living. In Eng- 
liimb Jiicanu liifc, rite evarnpk of Zinmulnrf 
and other Pietist* inspired John W esley 

Ordained a priest of rhe Church of Eng¬ 
land* John Weiley M7UM791} at first 
stressed the ritualistic aspects of religion. 
Bui the CliIi 1 re ot hi> two-vear ministry to 
rhe backward cnlony nf fkorpia U7M- 
l 1 1 convinced him nf the weakness of 
rcl igions fonna Ijsii t Dti r I lusit med, Wksl ey 
fdr his own faith evaporating: '"I went 
m America, Eh> convert the Indians. but Oh! 
who skill convert me! \Vlm ( what is lie that 
will deliver me from this evil hem of un- 
belief : * Piet kin converted Wesley. Fob 
lowing the mat -hinge nf the Vlornvbn 
Jimhrem whom he met in Eng]mad and 
America, her found faith through crqptional 
Convict iiiR- 

For more than fifty years. Wesley labored 
tirelessly tv 1 share his discovery* travel inn 
Throughout rhe British Isles. and preaching 
in churches, in the fields, ar the pi the ids uf 
coal mines. anti even in jails. Angry crow ds 
came fu scoff tint remained to prav. W hen 
Wesley died in 17^1, hk ntovemnu had 
already attracted mure tlutn a luiudre^l 


* Juhn W^Iirv, ErtrVTnaa (Sew 
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thousand adherents* They were called 
Methodises, because of their methodical 
devotion to piety and tin plain dreAsinf* and 

pLurt living* f hough Wesley always eon- 

side red himself a good \nglie4tt, like 
McrhndRLv tvumulK ^cr up -.1 separate 
organic.irinn—ibdr nnncimfornibt 'Chap- 
d" in contrast fn rhe established Church of 
England. Ihe new sect won its fallowing 
almost entirely among rhe lower and middle 
Losses, from people who sought the rcli- 
ginU£ excitcincni and con latum that were 
denied iheni by deism Jrul b\ the formalism 
nf ihe t.hurdi of Fflglwul. 

In the practical realm, tom Methodism 
dashed with enlightened fiirmnalhm. Where 
the phifasophej advised public reform* the 
\ I et hoi I rsts f ;n t ■ red pr i vare charity. And 
where the pftifasophet recqmtncmkd ,ir tick¬ 
ing rhe comes of social evils, rhe \ierhodisis 
accepted these evils as part of God's in- 
sciuLihle plan .md sought to mirigjre their 
symptoms, They began agitation against 
drunkenness the trade in *Uvcs T and the 
bsrlwmisi ncjtmcnt sUtTercd by prisonvrs, 
thf insane, and ihe sick. John Wesley 
established schnnh for coal-miners’ children 
md opened dispensaries fnr the slum- 
ttadlm nf London and Bristol. Ihe 
Methodists had in full measure the Puritan 
conscience of the nonconformists 


Literature The middle* 

ctost public sj« 

strongly an meted in Methodis m welcomed 
the novels of rhe English writer, Samuel 
Richardson < I68SM74J )- \ printer bj trade, 
he fumed to writing la it in life and pro¬ 
duced three giganric novels in rhe form of 
letters hy the chief character In £,7,rrij**T 
Harl&we (1748), the best of them . Richard¬ 
son devoted 2400 pages of small print to 
the distresses -r n f Chrissi l whose lover was 
-1 scoundrel, and whose relative were a 
"reedy pack, sdir ruing to ncure her con- 
ridcriblc property. Drugged and betrayed, 
Clarita soon lost almost everything, but to 


rhe end she preserved the capacity rn pour 
1 1 etc her distresses on paper. If anyone missed 
the point of ( Lifts w Har!cm? f lie had only 
to turn to Richardson's preface; 

VVh.it will be found Co be mote particularly 
:] in icd at hi the follow jug work as—to warn 
rhv tnc oroide rare and thoughtless of one *cs. 
against tile base jm ami Jetignt of specious 
contriveR of the other—to caution parents 
against rhu undue Ixerdse of their natural au- 
ihurm over then children rn the great article 
nf marriage—n» warn agrinvr preferring a man 
uf pkmrr to a man uf mubin upon (lur 
dangerous hut tiXHComnmuly>rtctivtd non h m, 
r hot j nrfornred rule rr^tker the hi 11 hmhsnd 
—bur above alb tn mvestigitr the highest and 
iiiosr ini|H>rtam duo rime.-. not emh of morality T 
but of ehris-rianiEv. by showing them thrown 
inro action in the conduct oi the zrt*rthy ehar- 
aciErsi while rht imu'Mtky, who set thaw 
dncttfrlb m drd;iju: l\ are condign !%\ anti as 
uni Ijc said* etotiscqiicntiallc punished. 

Modem readers are likely to find Glams* 
Harlow tedious and sentimental. But the 
eighteenth centurv was entranced Clarissa 
wii> read aloud :if family gatherings, the 
stoi v runs, and whenever some new distress 
overwhelmed her, the members of the 
family retired fn flieir separate nmnu for a 
good solitan + try. In spite of scrttimenial 
c \li gg e ra rioiis, R ichn rdsi m s v jvi d descri p- 
rifin^ of the struggles of passion and con- 
science carried emorional and psychological 
conviction. 

The novel as a literary form reollv came 

w a s 

ino. m own during the eighteenth century, 
particular]) in Frig land. By no mean* all 
riic matter* of Etiglisli fiction were senri- 
mentaiitts. In Roderick Random < l ? 48b 
I'oliia- SiTirdleir gave an auihcntkr repnn on 
life in rhe imvy. with all its cruelty ,nid 
misery . Herny Fielding introduced a strong 
leaven nf satire and burlesqued the aiasurdi- 
rit^ of Richardson. In his master piece, fom 
}&i}€S [1749K Fielding Covered the whole 
f'.nqlish social scene and da pic red both the 
hard-riding country squires and the \ow 
characters of the city slunis. Ridwrdsim 
gave the English novel emotianal and moral 
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Mmc^nc^i Kmnlkrr nnd Ridding added a 
vigorous rto I i ^ ■ n. 

The RnhghTcriTTieiir wgs ;gc of prose* 

With □ feu exception*, rcotnUk Ahstartder 
Pope { l6WH-r'++.l, st produced mi popts id 
great ef>utt(|ucncc* The lictT-ary monuments 
of the age wete the great 1':i1 i^I l nuvck the 
uk* itnd .ill die varied * rising of S'otiairc, 
the letters and evmMlf rhe phlboophcJ. mil, 

ilii.tllv, ( +ili|ir.n"-» Httft'ty ■•,' f/jr Uccfitfi! jud 

Rtf// «J Kiw.m R/W/iOi. f I7\h ■ 1‘dw jird 
Gibbon oned hwxon fom susraEru'd \ oltair- 
c an at rack on Girinum fanaticism^ he abo 
perfected a Ltecrortian prose style which, 
by its balm ice and elegance, expressed very 
ivdS the "style” of the Age of Reason, 


Af$ Tht ihoi' 

ihm ft'f the 

Enlightenment strongly affected its ii n, 
(ribbon'; grejr hbtory. the rcseirchrs nr 
scholar* nnd urchiwultunfl^ and rhe <t i_s- 
emerv in 174# of rhe well-preserved ruins 
of ancient Roman Pompeii, buried Linder hisjj 
from Vesuvius. kept the intenrct in classical 
sau^uitv jr j high pitch. To the briligbrvo- 
ment. die balance and svmmern of Greek 
and Rom in ramphs represented, in effect, 
rhe natural fciuV' of building. Architect* 
retreated wmituhat from rhe Theiiiricaj cv- 
tlgu^gamre of the Rirorpie style ,md adapted 
dtusicjl model* with great skill and variety, 
'1 hey produced the elegance of the 1. on Lion 
town house, the immiuntnrnl magnificence 
id The building* flanking the Place dc la 
Concorde m Pans, jind the pastoral eh a in > 
of Cicor^e W ashinMion s hoove at V] unfit 
Wrnnm Lisbon, rebuilt after j dUastrnn# 
earthejuttke. was a model of efficient and 
JunuRurne town-planning Hu p fix hum tor 
•‘colonial" Anti "Cicorgiim- 1 ttvle* iti rhe 
nveurieth oenrun testifies rn the lasting in¬ 
due nee of ncodtusieal urdiirmurc. 

Painting, ton, came under rhe influence 
of ncodnsMCism I lie nrristic tsar of 
Georgian England was Sir fo*him Reynolds 


i IT?M"W)., the first president of the Roy a! 
Academy; ffauiry* he told rhe academy, 
rested on the uniform, eternal, and im- 
mutable hws uf nature/ which could tie 
“investigated by rtasim, -uicl known liv 
*tudv ’* Sir JoshuLt ami his voEiEtiuptrrarics, 
though preaching a coldly rtafeemed aev 
rherk, applied u irmrli and vituliu to the 
ncnial portraits Thai rhev proofed of wealth v 
Ivngbsh aristocrats. I Isis was rhe age uf 
Reynolds, I .mvrcncc. Gainsborough* Rom¬ 
ney. and many others—rite golden age oi 
English pnrirairurc. 

Ami ir jl sij the age of William Ho- 

gsith i IrvT-17M i, who casi aside the aca¬ 
demic resmiur* of neucktofiichm to do in art 
wliiir l iciding dhl in rhe novel instead of 
catering u* a few wealthy psitmtte* Hogarrit 
^oughf a mass marker for the engravings 
that he turned out in thousands of copies. 
Instead uf seeking proportion rmd luimionv* 
as Rcynohb advised, he sketched s* ttlt brutal 
frartkness rhe vice* of London, ifjrrrj^c J h 
1 /We, 11 M! ftiti? 1 * P rogri'fj, The Harlot! 
Tro^tes^ Bivr Sired. .\nd Gin Uwr were 
\m satire* and sermons on n pnricubrlv 
licetttiuut ^nd drrniktn sociery. 

I he realism of Hogarth w&» far from be¬ 
ing tht only t^cepriun u> the prevailing 
ncruclGCwicisim, (he fashions for The or venial, 
rhe oaturi.il, and rhe fiorhic, w hich were ro 
k w impcmranr m the Romanticism of the 
early nineteenth Century* were already be- 
Etuning to catch on, The ta^ic for the exotic 
pikiuced Chinese wallpaper, rise "Chinfcc 1 
fiLmirun nf Tllom^i Chippendale, ;ii 1 d fhc 
fanuliar Cbirtcsc juttem uf M willfOx-v?art" 
plair^ t wardens w ere htMtrw n w ith pagpdai 
md min.imv jind gardeners abandoned the 
bj;[tired shrub 1 - of Louis M\”si cccmieTricaf 
landscaping for rhu w lUt I nglish gardni. 
I he wilder and inure nfirural rhe eifcci* (he 
belter ir will liked. Rvcu the dominance of 
ntiscla&icat firehirccUiic vena thrcarcEiciL At 
Strawberry Hill near London, Horace WaJ- 
pule, rhe son of the great Ruben, concocted 
a curious Gothic Luhinc ihat had ah 
abundance of Gcitlnv "glwmith”- hattle- 
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incurs in the medieval Style, -md “lean 
window i fattened wirh nth saint* ki paint¬ 
ed 

The Grew Musicians The crown¬ 
ing glory of 

eightcertfch-ccntury cufture was irs music. 
I he JirM half of rlic century was the age 
p| Bath Lind I ijmdd, and the second half u as 
the qgt nf Haydn and Mozart jutumn 
SchnsriLKti Uadi ■ WvrjO) hrmight in per¬ 
fection the Baroque technique* nt *e\m- 
[ttiilli-ccnrarv comp^iscr*. He jimicred the 
ill thunk arr nf the fugue, an intricate version 
of the round in which each vuict begins the 
i iieiiit m mm while the other vnkes Sbnuit^- 
tirously repeat and elfdiorate it. He resolved 
a complicated problem in iimskd nuthe- 


umitc s hv creating a six-part fngne for his 
I itt-sicai Qfftrmg* based on a rheme hy Fred¬ 
erick the Great and offered to rhe Pnssrinn 
monarch. Bach also composed a wealth of 
material fur ihe organ, the most Baroque 
and the moat religkut* of Instruments 
Sacred Themes inspired many nf his rcntrafcih. 
the in B minor, and die two gigantic 
choral Netting* of the Paseiuro -if Christ 
aCCofdmi* m Sr. Joliii md to St. Matthew, 
Tlic religious music nf Bach. drsmuric and 
deeply felt, was a world a pa it from the 
anticlerical tempi of the I nhghtmmeiu 
George Frederick Henriel 1 itiS5-1750.) 
had i noitnv inteniatimuil career Bom in 
Germany, Handel studied in Italy, then 
spent most of hi* adult years in England iry- 
ing desperately to nan m opera company. 
( he intrigues’ the dashes of tempt nnnenr. 



"Shortly jf w MarrwpC {we 0/ lbs Mam age i la Mode aerie#) 
£ h v G^arrir. 
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and the fiscal headaches inevitable In artistic 
enterprise nearly ruined him. Vet Handel 
wrote more than forty operas, including 
Xffxej, famous fur “Hinder* Largo. 1 He 
took epic rhemes from the Bible and used 
theni for / hr Messiah and ocher yj porous 
oratorios directed at a mass audience and 
arranged for large choruses. T hese massive 
performances differed great I v from the 
original O tatofios o f %tvc ntce nt h - eentun 
Italy, ^nail—cale works written for the tinv 
prayer chapels called oratories 

Although Bach >iii l 1 Handel composed 

trianv instrumental suites and cuncerto*. it 
* 

was nor until the second half m the cen¬ 
tury that orchestra] music realh came to 
the fore New instruments Then appeared* 
headed bv the piano, which great tv ex¬ 
tended the limited range of the older key¬ 
board instrument, the harpsichord New 
forint *&g appeared, the semiit* uni the 
symphony, developed Lirgelv l>v Joseph 
Haydn i J hiydn wrote more 

rhan fifty piano pieces m the form of the 
sonata, in which two contrasting tin;nits- .ire 
stated in torn, developed, interwoven, re¬ 
peared. and finally resolved in vi iWa i the 
Italian for "tml" i. Haydn then applied the 
Hinatga m the orchestra* grafting it on flic 
kalian operatic overture, thus enlarging it 
into the first movement of the ^vruphony. 

The operatic; Inndmari of the early cen¬ 
tury uii. JuhiiGay’s Beggar's Opera * H2H)* 
This tuneful work, “popular” in the highest 
sense uf (he rercm caricatured FnglLsh so¬ 
ciety and politics In Hogartfoun vein. Chris- 
tnph ( duck (Pi^rri revuluttcmked rhe 
Technique of the tragic opera. w | have 
striven;’ he said, 

to reamer itturik to its ms e office of scrvmg 
poetry liy means ot expression and hy follow- 
mg rive smadam of jlu story, without inter¬ 
rupting the action nr trifling it with 4 use Ivw 
supcrffuny of ornament*. . 1 did rstir wnb 
to arre>T m actor in tlie greatest hem of db- 
lugur . to hold hins up in the middle of i 
word on a loud favorable to hh voire* norm 
make display of she agility of lira fine voice in 
witne lone-drawn [r.Uv^c, m>r Tu wait while 


the orchestra gives lorn time to recover Im 
bread) for a cadent.' 

CM nek executed this declaration of operatic 
independence* His operas were uelLcim- 
structed dramas in music, mit casual vehicles 
for the display of the vocal pyrotechnics *o 
long facured in ls.ilbn open. Cluck adhered 
to riic old gust urn of raking hemes and 
heroine? from cbssival invUlolugy, tout he 
invested shadowy figures like Orpheus* 
Fury dice and Iphigenin Tvirh new vitality. 

Optra* symphony* nnd dumber works all 
reached i climax in Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart (1756*17913, As a boy, Moxart tons 
cruelly exploited by his father, who carted 
“WolfgangCr!'* all over 1 urope to show off 
his vimiarity on the harpsichord and his 
amazing talent for composition. Over¬ 
worked throughout hi> life, and in his Liter 
years overburdened with debts* Mozart 
tlicd a pauper at rhe at^e n f thirrv-Jivc. Yci 
hi$ youthful ralenr ripened steadily into 
mature genius, and Ins facility and versatility 
grew ever mure pmrfiMinus. He tossed off 
the sprightly overture to The Marriage of 
Figaro in the course of ,m evening- In two 
uionrhs during (he summer nf 17«S, he pnv 
duced the three great symphonies famdiiir 
to concert audience? as No, 19 (|- llut 
major), No. M* f Ci minor ) f and No. 41 
i ‘ I lie Jupiter 11 ). Muza it s orchestral works 
also included a long list of concertos, with 
ilie solo parrs sometimes far piano Ur violin 
and somctimcsi* just to show that it could 
he dune, for bassoon or French horn. In 
chunker music, Mozart experimented with 
almost every possible combination of in¬ 
strument*. 

I hrec of Mozart^ great operas were in 
the comic Itnlijn vein of opera huffa* In 
Cp$ 1 F&n Time CThus Do All Wamtii") 
he cmulimed amormis farce vt ith enchanting 
melodic duets. Still more enchanting music 
graces The Wtfprftfjjc of fijjarei, based on a 
famous satire of the Old Kegiine, in which 

p Prchcc to ,‘ffcctfu, u trtjss3jtc4 by f:rk Blum 
4r»d ijuiiStd in I !ai- S?ch>, D«f Ifn^tcd/ Hmugf 
York, |V4^n. 
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Figaro the valet outwits and mrtsifigs Im 
noble employers, Tragic overtimes appear 
in Dtm Cifovxmt i. depicting the emotional 
havoc w fought by Don Juan on tfarrh be¬ 
fore his eventual punishment in hell* Mnzivrt 
composed with equal skill mournful and 
roman tk .iria-i for the Don's victims, clr* 
garniv seductive hilbds for the Hop himself, 
and a ribald catalog nf the Don's conquests 
for \us valet ("A thousand and three in 
Spin alone"’h Fhc instrument? in the pit 
doited rhe “i's" and crossed the l, 6 nf the 
pint—scurrying violins to accompany char¬ 
acters cbsWtig about the stage- portentous 
trombones to announce the entrance of the 
Devil, fn his list opera. The \hgie Flute. 
Moran abandoned the u^ual Italian libretto 
,n id n ied to create a con s c imid \ German 
work. The music, as always. was lovely. but 
onlv the vagd« political significance 
emerged from the confused and fantastic 
libretto* which apparently sought m vindi¬ 
cate the enlightened ideas of Joseph II md 
to decry the conservatism of Maria Theresa. 

The \Ugk Phitu was a rare exception 
to the general I v cosmupoBfan character of 
dghtce i if h-century mrnic. The great com- 
prisep, with The Gentian natTKS hid very 
little national feeling, Mmon all uf them 
fdr equally at hnme in Vienna. Prague, 
Milan. Paris, and London* md they grate- 
fully accepted patrons in whatever country 
they b»unit them. The fortunate Haydn 
moved from the princely estate of the 
Hungarian Fj.tcrlw.ys to score an equal 
success with the paving public of the 
London concert-halts. Itaban music was 


never totalh edipsed, nor was German 
dutniium.ec complete, Bach patterned his 
concertos on Italian models* Haydn 
borrowed Italian operate overtures for his 
symphonies, md every operatic computer 
of rise century profited from the bbnri nf 
his Italian predecessors, 

The great composers also liad the human 
touch so often belong in the Age of Reason. 
They borrowed freely from folk-tunes and 
ballade the popular musk of their day, and 
were rewarded by having ilwir themes 
whittled in the trrects. Mozart* opera,: 
Haydn's yvtnphnmcss* and the great choral 
works of Bach and Handel have never Inst 
this popular appeal. They have always re¬ 
tained the capacity to appeal 10 the listener’s 
emotions. Iti this sense, music probably came 
closest to resolving harmoniously fhe great 
conflict in cightecmh<cnturv eh ili/irion, 
tin? con diet betw een reason and emotion, be 
tween rhe absttactions of the Fnlighren- 
mcnr and the realities nf human existence. 

In other realms, however, ns the century 
drew' toward irs close, the hoes were drawn 
for the vigorous prosecution of rhe conflict. 
In thought, rise ideas of Kant and 11 nine 
were challenging the rational ism uf The 
pbihsnphes. Romantic artist* and Romantic 
writtn were preparing to hurl defiance at 
the defenders of vlasskkm. \nd in politics, 
a* the century ended, the Furupean powers 
sought to check the French Revolution, the 
grearesT effort tn realise nn earth rhe Fu- 
l ighten mentis tl renin uf reason, natural b\v, 
and progress', 11 the heavenly city uf the 
cig htcen th-cent u rv pi li km »phe rs.' ’ 
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General Aecwttm 

IV. 1 I >‘un, C^.rrtfHitiiwn fvr Klfipftc. I~4ri-f 7A» 
XV. Harper. 1940); jnd f Gerihny. Frwrr 
ly-ifmthtfj u* Hftiflutw&r 9 (X\ I larjcwr, 

l°H flit llru nf rhe*e tviu oluiiu.-v* in flu 
of MuiLm Etlfriw " vefir^ prOrilln * Uicflll iTiill- 
ysw of dm rtilblkSmnmm. and ill* seruinl "KFer* a 
full tmmm *ffthc cnlighTcncri despot* 


1 1 * Brum, Tfic Enliffitewjd Deipoit (N.V.; Huh, 
1929 \ Berkshire Study). \ Itm-fiue brief ae- 
cmint 


Special Studfct; The Exflj'btcrwtem 

G, R. I bveiw. The Age of IJeau f*ow Rearjran 
to Rtivulutfoft m fc'fjf htarntb-Crttfui-\ Frittf ,■ 'S.V. 
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Hoh, A very useful volume, fully tUnr^t n( 

TlltMlvfll f EH-CiT t K, 

F- Snrifck Tbr Hirt$ry of \iuJrm Cufrttrr, YuL 
It i \.Y lUilr, |V.*4i. Nii-uhlc lor pa idling 
am aw mg of rcLi.-a.nt ik-uik 
f, f a^irer. rtf FfcffcfcUplpy rj.| fj . £jdfc/.>/i‘WNrft!r 
Lfttaion: Bcacmif Vn impomm sjudy "f the 
gt<at prindfiii^ nf tBrti-ceittttry thought. 

P I b + unL Kumpean Thought in tbi Ei&bteettth 
Cmtwj (I oiultm: Hollis Ik Cjitot. iW.i V rifpiili 
cam fe-c valuation *■£ the Lnhghtenmrm. 

K Manin. Tbt H *» of F^wfr fJkrjUf riumjrfo; 
j. P. Maver f ed, 'NY \ov YtirL. Umv. Press* 
iUH* ^ revised ediimn of a UrillUiw Bitd opinion- 
ate J work. 

C flecker, 77** Hwnatly Grfi oj t^e £jc^Jl lJP^ 
Century New Haven. Vail* I'niv. 

Freiv t r H:: V charming md influential c*a.y» 
stressing the coriTjxillltin lictwccn the mudh-vil Agt 
of faith and the u-fth^hlerptit of tUrjMJii 
J, l\ ftiifjr. 'Civ tJciv) PtugreM Jit frj.pjiph into 
lit Ori&iu and Onoitv^ iN.Y~; Dover, |ltt$*. In- 
ctjwiisivr reprint of i fiHuiin old work rim ihc 
iiLutf imp- 1 ?run! idea -if ihe f.nltghicmiiHrt, 

J. Motley. Diderot tnJ the EneyetfipisJifft, rev 
cd. l ton lion; Macmillan, lv] Ik Mi old hut pef- 
reprive aetrmui hy a nored Victorian I ihcnl Mot¬ 
ley also w rote useful »tud]cv of Voltaire and Horn 
ttkti, 

N [orrey* The Spirit r>| ToJiairc i SA .; Co- 
fuiiiNi Univ. Ft™. mlfci, \ ihougjltful ftimute 
by a mudem wrhoLr. 

A- CobhatV Rauisejii jftif she Modern State 
limidon. -Mien A Unwin, IVH A ■-■■1 ihtro 
.I n l inut li- ihe implicatiow of Koio^iuN thought 
j S. St3u.jjLtI*, i/'injorivt -nj.J ffjiL' ■«f Fiber ji 
ijju i N.V H-irefunr. liratCi IV14? \ useful -I'uln 

H H Pthuvr ' .jfhohj'P and V rtru !-. -i-tt rn 

/ rjji/^f i Fthittrrni Pmnrcnm L'ni^ 

Press, 1 9 tv« A it txeel lent in* nwgr j pli, 

M (■ Pnkof^vr. m rj-* Bjrmjnr brj \ \ 

NoiftMi^ IW7 An mf'irndrjvc wi.rk on tin period 
dowm to Net jLu rhe gvneral nunh'il lus- 

rofjcs In I Aug *is4 (Iny triicil inf Cha^tf fl 
i hWj H 7i-r £i#kifmtb (Xjitury. t 'utn irjf.. 
ttatt Ef> Titpoi& >N\ Skin, rrji ■ \ Miperhly 

Uluarraied wttrfc mi j uniting. 

Srn./tlej.' 77 y FlAfi^iyicttai neip&n 

c;. F. tkuich. rtf firvar rln- /utfrr, 

rJhr liFrfjrr, r J, z Vf.rn NA. Knopf. i and 


F. J P Vcale, rte G*rat 1 London: 

Humsh. Hsttufcoo. I VIS). Two modem and fea- 
vrnahlv hibiKed cnnaltijtkun of the jfraf ilulien- 
xtillern. 

€1. [ Morns Ifjrjir Tbffcta, Fh^- f.^t C^mert'd- 
f^T NA Kit ipT. Fir and S. k. I^dmtr t r/;r 
KL'I’dljldOJUr) ^ (N-\ LhllirU. 

1 W 1 . Infnmwnvc Ervanucm\ vvArfiily ij mpthciie 
tn ttiesr r^jeifiivs \uh|eet% 

\\ I, Riiriitsky, Russia J Hurory jrid jit in- 
fevflrrtimVn* 2 vnk V V.: MacmiUaiv iflfM A 
full and rrfhblc te«tluioL acvi-urn. 

t i Stun IhimioitL f.ii/^triirr iLv € treat art J >bg 
FrXpattiifjjf of Riifsia V.Y. Macmillan. [ViO. Teach 
\ our^Lf Horury Llbran 1 A ftiiind lifief inirn- 
l|ilut ii 111 t’lf tin' miiiL Liiouratihlcs l^J C'iithcfim:. 
irvrhap the Inrs.t n *ri3J fhe ohl k. VVjllctw^ki. 1'bs 
ktvEiwr -of j.«i Emffr + - 1 j ■ N.\.. Applemtl. IHw) 

Sourtei 

C Jlrinrrin, eiL The Fmatdr Jj;e oj Reast*n 
Reader (\.\\ iking. \ giMul ctopa ^cctsun 

of the wntin^s of the century on manv ^ul>tects- 
imtadtiriiori w f "n-ifrsjjrotf iw rhe 

ir#|| a \.'i»-l l + 2nd t-J. \ Y l Odumhia t'nii, Prcw, 
I^J4) This source bui*k kucludct much Itinper eft- 
ccfpt% fitun the FW)o.^pJbej‘ writings than are 
generally found in ^ucJl oifeiioui 

G. R Ktifcinjit, td. f 7V r FnrfjjDJ 1 ^ Pofljfff [S X". 
Viking* iva'J-, \ g<wd icicetion fnim Voltairek 
work, prefaceil by In mfoctuitit e iitrmducrtou 
\[ontes4.|i]ieLi. 7V.V f)'L* I". Ntll- 

maun, rd. 1 N.V flsfuer. IW#j \ wcli-ediftd edr 
tlfjiji uj ± ratubling ela-wdt . 

kuuswju, i l ".' S&yi.d CvUtrast jf tJ 

SNA Fkron, F>H.k ami Ewtff iNA : Htittnn, 
hvtty’man ed fiorowtkut <dhit<w of Jean- 
Jacques' impi»rnim wiiring^. 

F' i\l I .i Krpisfaiuerit, rd . t tetteb UbrraUwt and 
FJln-jtir4tt m r he Ft ^hteeniF Fcmtiry * N.Y. Mi - 
Orjivdlill. I9l2h timd^llofti nf pu^iank by 
vduc.iiiiim.il reformer? 

fkcHinru, Essay &n Crime* ami Fmmhtttentt 
iSiauford, i^Eif. Aeademif K<|>rmt5» IV^j- Uin: 
rtf die verv Ik’M iutroditctimwi m The wriTmg and 
thinking of the ftbffowfiber, hfirr ami pungent, 

\ . Smith. Ai ('. rfwFUT fnmr “Tfrf M Vidj t: uf Sa 
iioiji" i Chicago. Hegntry - A t^uv tinictrt jtfcjr JLtyp.. 

iTWfU of dlk S.itULlm ami hnglEty Work. 

h ftidiard?uii. f ijrtf/j <\ V Modem t.ihr»y, 
i ShiUflriii-d \ L'jvi--is riF the vtlchr .tL-d lo^il 


CHAPTER TEN 


Revolution 
in America 

and France 


/: Georg? III and the American Revolution 


George III George 111, 

King at 

Great Britain from l?fin m i *00. ujs the 
first Hanoverian hum nmE bred in I nglml. 
He proposed to reassert some of the 
royal prerogsrives that had lapsed under the 
first two Georges, l ie attempted .1 policy 
that may, with some exaggeration, he 
termed a dilute form of enlightened des¬ 
potism. Now the actual enlightenment of 
"Farmer George 1 ' did not go much beyond 


v\ ririnii articles on turnips for Arthur 
\ trimg ^ Anmli Of Agticitfttir* He was no 
fidMkdgi'd dtr^pLif, hut he did tn to wrest 
control of rhe \ louse of Common* from die 
long-dmti hunt Whig dip rein Jiid retain 
it hy the Whig devices of patronage arid 
bribery. Jit endeayufed to beat the W lug* 
m their own parliamentary game. 

Virtuous as a person 1 de* oted a> a family 
man. George as a monarch was stubborn, 
short-sighted, and in the long run unsuirera- 
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ful It vi Ai easy fur liim at first to exploit the 
factional strife among rhe W higs, maneuver 
Pitt out of office in 1761, and make Ins 
friend and tutor* Lord Mute, the head of the 
cabinet. Huit and the king, however, fnutul 
it hard in jttiJjfy their failure to deprive 
France nf the sugar-rich West Indies in the 
Peace of Paris tscc Chapter \ Hi), ! lie 
Commons ratified the treptVi bur George 
dismissed Bute m L~G5 in order to appease 
rhe Critics of Brirish diplomacy at home. 

The harshest criticism esme from John 
Wilkes* ,i mem her of the House of Com¬ 
mons who dubbed the Peace of Park ,+ rhc 
peace nf God. fur it p isseth all understand¬ 
ing." Whiles hitter attack tm rhe treaty in 
his paper, rhe V orth Brh&u. infuriated the 
king, Bowing to the royal anger, the Coin- 
mons ordered rhe offending issue of the 
Xorth Hrk&n to he burnt. Wilkes* who first 
fled to France, later ran for Parliament three 
separate times, and three thus the Cum- 
«sons* under royal picture, threw util hts 
election. W hen Wilkes finalk took his sear 
again in 17 "4. he was a popular hem, and 
mm had occurred in defense of "Wilke* 
and 1 Jherty ” A wise king would have 
trimmed hi* >aik hut George III did nut 
relax hrs determination m manage both Par* 

I lament and cabinet \ricr seven years of 
short-dived, unstable min lorries- i 176J-I770), 
George finally cast Lord North m flute's old 
role. During Norths minisrtv (177IH7M), 
tlte new pdlcv nf rnv.il intervention first 
stiffened, then wavered, and a? length col¬ 
lapsed entirely in t]u_ Nee of divider, \r 
home* rhe king tinwimngh prepared the 
way for the increase nf parliamentary au¬ 
thority * jhivuh he Sum the thirteen Ninth 
American colonies, 

Background 

of the Revolution The breach 

between col¬ 
onics and mother conmrv first became >cro 
ous at rhe close of the Seven \cars* W ar 
when Britain began Eo retreat from rhe old 


policy of '‘salutary neglect" and to inter¬ 
fere mure directly and mure frequently in 
manors affecting the colonies,. Rut, by 1761. 
the colutni^s h.id acquired the hahit iff regu- 
biting their ow n aff;ur\ though t Lie acts of 
their A»cmhltc* remained subject ru the \cti* 
nf royallv appointed aoverrmrs nr of the 
King himself. Hie vast remtonev in Canada 
ani west uf the Atltehtnics acquired in 1"6J 
brought Britain added opportunities for 
profitable exploitation mJ Added responsi¬ 
bilities for government and defense Jn 1763. 
3ii uprising nf the Indiana under Pontiac 
threatened Frontier posts in the area of she 
Ohm Valles mil rheCricut Ljkrs In the ab¬ 
sence of effective concerted action by colo¬ 
nial. lmluLMS. British rvgul.irv were h mug lit »ti 
ro crush Pontiac. S he continuing threat from 
the Indians prompted the royal protlansa¬ 
tin n of October, l~&l T forbidding l *all uur 
loving subjects” to metric west of a line run¬ 
ning along the summit nf the Alleghenies- 
t’o His Majesty's "Wing subjects 1 * in the 

colonies, Imw evi_r. ihc pnldarmritin seemed 
deliberately designed u> occlude [liens from 
the riches nf rhe West. 

Hie colmttsts resented still more keenly 
riie aitempi by Parliament to raise more 
revenue in North America, The British gov¬ 
ern mens had very strong arguments for in- 
crcjsing colonial taxes. The national debt 
h.id :t 1 iiinjst doubled during rlie Seven Years 4 
Wir ; i he cm Ionics" reluctance to recruit 
soldiers uid raise taxes themselves Is id in¬ 
creased the cost nf the u r nr ru British rax- 
payers, now rhe mother country faced con¬ 
tinued rxpeme In protecting the frunffet 1 . 
Surely rhe Aimricnm would admit the res- 
s itifllilcrttvs nf the case for higher taxt*. 

That* however, was precisely what the 
Americans did not admit, T he first nf the 
new revenue measures, the Sugar Act of 
1*64, alarmed the merchants of the eastern 
seaboard because the customs officers Actu¬ 
al I v undertook to collect duties on molasses, 
sugar* and other imports* Here was i de¬ 
parture from the comfurtalik laxity nf snltt- 
iar\ neglect And here was 4 threat to the 


Colonial cconomo, fur rhe import duties hud 
i n be paid nut of eke colrmlcs' meager sup¬ 
ply of me til coin- Hie second revenue 
measure, the Stamp Ace of 1765* impend 
*i dufc tin it wide variety of imm. includ¬ 
ing legal and commercial paper?, liquor ii- 
rensc-s playing cards, dice, newspapers cal¬ 
endars, and academic degrees. These duties, 
too. drained the supply of specie, vy inch u as 
now sn low that some merchants faced 
bankrupted 

llir revenue nmire^ touched off u 
major amt rove ray. Indignant merchant in 
the New World hovqotfed ill imports 
rather thin pay the duties, and in October, 
\Jb\ delegates from nine of the thirteen 
ci i bmes met in Ncu r York City as the 
' Sump Act Congress" The Congress com- 
plamed ihat the new duties had "a manifest 
tendency ro subvert rhe rights and liberties 
of th ti colonists/' Ike Congress resolved': 

Ihat tlh li^r subjects in thett 

colon ict arc enrirkii to ill the inherent rig his 
and lihenries of his naniral bom subjects within 
die kingdom of fit-tar Britain 

Thai it h iuscj^nbly essential ro the freedom 
of a people, &m\ Hi c undoubted right of Eng¬ 
lishmen, that no uses fie imposed on them hut 
H ith their own camcm. given pernuulJy or by 
their own repmeniatiscv 

TN*r the people of these colonies ire not 
ami from their local circumstances cannot he, 
represented in the Home of Commons m < inrat 
Britain. 

Thtr the uiilv represent itiv m of these colo¬ 
nies ure jJCf^Jris eho^n therein by themselves, 
md that no rases ever have Iran, or am hr 
cansTiturionalK imposed m the in, hut by their 
rcspa.#e legishifnrv^. " 

The Stamp Act Congress thus enunciated 
rhe Celebrated principle of tio taxatmn with¬ 
out representation. Britain surrendered ■ in 
riie practical issue, but did not yield mi the 
principle. The appeal w*f London rnerdumtS, 
near ruin localise r>f the America boycott 
against British guilds, brought the repeal 
of I he Stamp Act in 17-65. Nevertheless in 
the ncsi year Parlpnicnr passed the Dee bra- 

# Dfrrttmmi} of Amttitim History t } I. & Com- 
njiger. eil (New York, I Wo. 



Aft Engtith rnwttmit'Xry nt* ihf 
Hutton 7Vj Flirty t niJ the t art in# 
and feathering of J royai tax t fA- 
kstot, tyho n jolt ed tn i irhtk nnder 
.* liberty tree. 


tory At* asserting that the King and Par¬ 
liament could indeed make laws effecting 
the culonies. 

Fur itie next decade, Britain adhered 
firmly to ihe principles of the Declaratory 
Act, and cobnial radicals just js It mil y re- 
pt-.iTed their opposition m tuxaririTS without 
rcprescncatjim. Parliament ay-iin tried to 
raise revenue, this rime bv the Townjhend 
dunes (1767) on colonial imports of Tea, 
paper, paint, and lead, Again the merchants 
of Philadelphia, New York, and Boston 
organized buvutrtts- fn 1770, Lord North's 
cabinet withdrew the I owushrnd duties ex¬ 
cept fur t3ie dim-penny tariff on a pound 
of lea, retained as a symbol < 11 " parliamentary 
authority over the colonics. Three years 
Jnicj\ rhe English Fast India Company» rt- 
duced almost to bankruptcy by if* own 
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corrupt officials took a calculated ri*k and 
attempted flic vile uf m surplus ici in Ninth 
America, It hoped id overcame American 
opposition rn the hated duty hy miking 
thy rtrail price of East India tea. duty in¬ 
cluded k fm* cheaper chan that of Dutch tea 
smuggled hy the cohmists, The result was 
the Boston l ea Party. On December 16. 
1775, to the cheers uf spectators lining the 
tvartrfjtmr, a group of Bostonian** who had 
a large financial stake in smuggled tea* dis¬ 
guised the iiinc Ives js redskin^ tiuardcd three 
f ast India >hip^ and dumped into the har¬ 
bor tea chests worth thousands of pounds. 

Britain answered defiance with coercion, 
and the colonists met coercion with resist¬ 
ance. The Quebec Act O ~~4 1 , incorporat¬ 
ing the lands beyond the Alleghenies into 
rin adi, bolted the door to the westward 
expansion of colonial frontiers The "Intol¬ 
erable Acrs T ' ■ 1174} dimed the pon tif Bm- 
ion to trade and suspended elections in 
Maa^icUmetu. \t Lexingron ami Concord 
in April, 3 77s. the “cinbattUrd fanners'" of 
Mii-SMichusctts rirtd the opening slmts of rhe 
War of Independence; At Fhiluddphi.i on 
July 4, 1776, the delegates to rhr Gtnri- 
tiental Congress formally declared The Am¬ 
erican colonics independent uf Great Britain, 

Implications 

r?f thv RewhtUQn Forthcmnth- 

tr country, 

rlic American Revolution implied mure 
than the ^cession of rhirreen imjtmitv 3r 
involved Britain in minor world war rim 
jeopardized her dominance abroad and 
weakened the power anti prestige of King 
George Ilf at home. The most crucial bank 
in North America came early in the w ar— 
Burgovne’s surrender of his British forces 
at Saratoga in 1777. Burtmvnc had been 
marching muth from Montreal with the aim 
of driving a w edge between New [ nglcind 
and die other rebellious colonic. Not only 
die) he fall completely, but his surrender 
convinced the French rhir support nf rhe 


American colonist* would give them m ex¬ 
cellent chance to renew their world-wide 
struggle with Brinifi and avenge the humilb 
atom of ITiSJ, Entering the war in 1778, 
France oaon gained the alliance erf Spain 
and eventually' secured the help, or at IcaM 
the friendly nciuraliEy. of most: other F.iircn 
pcan states. The intervention uf rhe French 
prepared the way for the victory of George 
Washington 1 * forces and the funs] British 
surrender ai Yorktuwn in 1781. Meantime, 
the British lost 3 fc 0(Mi merchant vessels Isefnrc 
The Royal Navy finally rallied In the peace 
signed at Pari* in 17H* Britain, of course, 
recognized the independence of her former 
colonies. To Spain she handed hack Florida, 
w hich she had taken m 1*6$, and rhe stra¬ 
tegic Mediterranean island of Minorca. Bur 
she kept Gibraltar, which the Spanish had 
also hoped ro recover, and she ceded onlv 
minor territories to France, 

During the early vear* «?f rhe war, rhe 
British public had generally I seen inclined 
to agree with Dr. Samuel Johnson that the 
American* were bt a race of convicts* and 
“ought to be thankful for anything wc al¬ 
low them short of hanging.*' Bur the temper 
of opinion changed as the strength of Amer¬ 
ican resistance bee j me evident, ns instances 
of British nibmmagenieni piled up. and as 
most of Europe rallied to the rebellious ctd- 
onujSL Rv 17 ho, George III and his policy 
were tn unpopular rhut rhe House of Com- 
rruirti passed t rtT-olutiOn declaring rhar "the 
inthitnee uf rhe crown ha^ increased, h in¬ 
creasing. and ought to he diminished." 

I he influence of the < m\vn mif dimin¬ 
ished. In 1782, l ord North* w ho had been 
imploring rhe King m accept Ns resigna¬ 
tion for three years, finally stepped down. 
In the next war, the post of prime minister 
fell to William Pitt riit Younger, son of the 
heroic Pitt of the Seven Years' War. I he 
new minister, though only twenty -live years 
i dd + was already :i wasorud purlin mem arum 
and was to bead the cabinet for the next 
eighteen year*. AYirh the advent nf Pitt, 
control of Britbh politics shifted way from 
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the King and I y*tk to the professional pnii- 
rieians. George 111 briefly contemplated ab¬ 
dication and then gradually reigned himself 
in the nithcr coinrless role of constitutional 
monarch. The British flirtation ue w as realFv 
rto more tluii that: with ctUnrh trued despot- 

ism hail come to ,ni end. 

In the rebelling colonies public opinion 
was far from imiinjtmnis in suppnrr of the 
Revolution, Mam cuUmjtfs. including 
southern planters and welLto-do Pennsyl¬ 
vania Quakers, esrher hacked the mother 
country or took a neutral position: in the 
struggle. New York supplied more recruits 
to George HI than to George Washington 

Some of these +, l aavalists 11 or "T ones’’ were 

■ 

[o flee to Canada when independence be¬ 
came i [net. If has been estimated that per¬ 
haps otiJv tinc-rhird of the colonists aerivek 
hacked the Revolution. I he rcvnlurmnarj 
minority came in part from social groups 
whn had the hubsr of quesTionmg established 
authority—rhe pioneers living on the fron¬ 
tier. and the numerous Predn- tenants* Curt- 
g re Rationalists, and members of other 
strong-minded Protestant sects. Like adi^ 
iescent?, ETvcrvw here, the eotnrmrs resented 

d 

parental tutelage yet appealed to family 
precedent. Lhe) claimed that they were 
only follow ing the example set by English¬ 
men in IrtHK and defended In |uhn Locke. 

I he ideas of Locke md Newion were as 
well know n :md as much respected In North 
America as they w ere in Europe. T hey un- 
dcriny the Deebmrion of Independence: 

When ira i he Course of hum nil events-, ii In 
comes necessary for one |*eoptr tn dwsnhe the 
jwdideal hinds which hutsc e*j®ncetcd them 
with another, and ro assume among the Lowers 
of the earth, rli l: septate and equal station to 
which thi Ljiwv nf N.mstc and Nature* Ciud 
entitle them, a decent resect to die opinions 
of mankind requires ihsii they should dec Fire 
the catisn which impel them to rhe separation. 

After this opening paragraph* the Declare 
Hurt applied to the colonics 1 .fteke's theory 
oi contract and his justification of revolu¬ 
tion; 


We hold ihra truths to Ik- self-evident, that 
all men are erected equal, that they are en¬ 
dowed by their Creator writli certain unalien¬ 
able Kighrs* that among these are Life, I ilicrty 
iml the pursuit of Happihev* That t*i secure 
these tight*, ClmtmtTO^ irt Instituted among 
Men, deriving linear hist power from the con¬ 
sent of the governed Thai whenever any Form 
of Government become* destructive nf these 
ends, it b the Right of the People eh alter or 
to abolish it; and to institute new Elottm- 
iilent- . . , 

The Declaration of In dependence re¬ 
vealed the debt nf die American Revolution 
to the English prophets of the Enlighten¬ 
ment The Cumtiturton of the new republic 
was tn viiow its indebtedness to the French 
phltos&pbti . p.s rricii U rly Mr? me w ju sen> The 
delegate v to the Constitutional Ccuiveminn 
ic Philadelphia m 1 T 87 burrowed from 77v 
Spirit of the Liras the idea of separating the 
ewe Lit i vc, legislative, and indicia I powers. 
T he president*? check on rhe Congress 
through his vero power, the congressional 
check on rise executive and judiciary 
through impeachment anil the right of con¬ 
tinuing appointment*, anil the check im¬ 
posed on each house of Congress by the re- 
quirvuicm chat both houses consent t■ v legi>- 
laE i f m—I hese farm |b r hal and n g dev ices 
were derived in pan f men Montesquieu 
The recurrent tensions between President 
and Congress thus originated in the Anscri- 
cln adaptation oE an eighteenth-centur\^ 
French misreading of British constitutional 
practice. Hie "Founding Fathers’' also 
copied froEii the constimrions of the thir¬ 
teen original stales ;md from Itiglkh prece¬ 
dents. T he first ten amciidtneiio to rhe Con- 
srhurion <l T vi>, guaranteeing freedom of 
religion, freedom of the prrs^, and other 
basic liberties, were largely taken from rhe 
English Mill of Rights of 1689. 

The Constitution abounded in compro¬ 
mises. k attempted a balance between states” 
rights and the centra] power of rhe federal 
government, md between the democratic 
principle *«i 4 ilirtcfly elected House of 
Represenmtjvvs and the aristocratic prin- 
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cipk of an indirectly elected tttd conserva¬ 
tive Scn.ue It wav a cutup JOttiifiti designed 
to win Hipp'JT iu) m both rich lei id poor arid 
fnint Ixnh the aristocratic opponent* and 
the democratic supporter* of rhe recent 
revolution, Like any compromise, it did miE 
at first please all parries, but it worked well 


enough to make the new American re^ 
public a g oing concern. T he ^Founding 
Fathe^" of the United States of America 
had succeeded perhaps better than any orliet 
Mitcusitn of the century in adiiifiring the 
ideaU id the phihsophis m the realities <if 
practical politic* 


11: The Causes of the French Revolution 


hi France, as in the rhirretn 
North American cntodies, a financial crLit> 
produced a fcvolurinm I fuirv w as not only 
a parallel but ■abo ft direct connecrinn Ise- 
rween the revolution of 1 "76 qnd that nf 
17*v> French pvrriciparam in the War of 
American Independence increased m al¬ 
ready excessive governmental debt by more 
thm Ijmjooosm livntt (the hvre then was 
worth Approximately the value of j United 
States dollar after World War II j. Further, 
the example •«r \mcrica fired the imagina¬ 
tion fit discontented Frenchmen, To them 
Benjamin Franklin, the immensely popular 
American envoy to France* wilt* the very 
embodiment of the F nlighicrimcTit, and the 
new republic overseas promised to become 
ihe utopia nf the phihtvpkrs* Ac most* 
however, the American prccedenr only 
speeded up developments in France, The 
boric Lictorv cjurimr r lie upheaval *0 !7#9 
were ilmovfc fully matured In 1776 . \tuL 
jUM a& the reason* fur revolution were mure 
deeply rooted mA nm* complicated in 
France than in America, m the Revolution 
itself wa> to be more violent jnd snore 
swe e pin g* 

The mw/ifdrJfv cruise of the great French 
Revolution of I 7HO was linaiWt a). \ rapidly 
mounting deficit drove the monarchy stead¬ 
ily row ^rd bankruptcy- King Louis XVI 
vainly tried one expedient after another mA 
finally summoned the Estates General, the 
central representative assembly that had Iasi 
inti its years earlier Once assembled, the 


deputies of the nation initiated ihe reforms 
that were to destroy the Old Regime in 
F ranee. 

Else frjsic crm>e> of the French Revolu¬ 
tion readied deep into the videty md econ¬ 
omy of France anti into the country's po¬ 
litical and intellectual history. Ikhind the 
financial crisis of the tT&O's lay decades of 
fiscal i nib management going back :u least 
to the reign of Louis XIV. The nobles and 
clergy, jealously guarding the remnants of 
their privileges, refused to pay a fair *harc 
of the rav burden. Resentment against in¬ 
equitable taxation and melTiekm govern¬ 
ment built up among the unprivileged—rhe 
peasantry* the workers, and, above all. the 
bourgeoisie, l he ideas of rhe phihtvphe* 
translated bourgeois resent me nt into a ptc^ 
grant of active reform. 

The Monarchy France, the 

it nine of the 

[ nhgbtenmcnt, was never ruled by an 
lighicucd dcsppt until the advent of Napo¬ 
leon. King t ouk XV hud refused to take 
den-nve step to remedy the abuses of rite 
Old Regime. What Louis XV would not do, 
his grandson find successor could not do. 
Louis XVI (l774-1792L unlike his grand¬ 
father. was earnest and pious, hut he had a 
slow mind and was both irresolute atu! stub¬ 
born, Louis labored under rhe additional 
handicap of a politically unfortunate mar¬ 
riage. Marie Antoinette. Ids wife, was friviw 
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Ions and ignorant; worse still* she was 3 
Hahslmrg. the daughter of M:sri:i Therm, 
a cons mm reminder to French patriots nf 
the Franco-Austrian alliance Thnt Had lei! 
ct> quickly in the luumfbiinns nf the Seven 
Years* War* 

For warn of a bold mechanic* the mi- 
dumrrv of centralized rwal absolutism u ,is 
gradually falling a pa it. Hie fact that ii 
functioned nr ill could he credited to a 
relatively few capable .id minis! rator\ b nu- 
Sdbly the htttndmtx who ran vn much of 
provincial France^ The best of the intend- 
iWtt^ like the Physiocrat Turgot -ir Limoges 
provided i welcome touch of enlightened 
despot Um. Ijue thev could dn little to scay 
e he duu dlsiiUcgtutiun of the central gov¬ 
ernment* 

The whole legal and judicial sywtm re- 
ipiired reform* The law needed 10 be mod- 
embed and codified rn end the overlap¬ 
ping of the iwo legal systems—R*iman anti 
feudal—that prevailed in France, 1 he court? 
needed a thorough overhaul to make them 
\uift* fair* and inexpensive. Many judges 
jitJ lawyers purchased or inherited their 
offices and regarded them nut ^ a public 
trust hm iw a means *0 private curie! wieni 
I uuk XV hail permitted his minister* to 
1 track the Parfcincm of Paris, the 'itrofig- 
Imld rtf these vested imeicsi* and the high¬ 
est court in France. One nf the last acts nf 
hb reign had been the cancellation nf its 
privileges; one nf the first moves taken by 
Louis XVI was rhe rest ora non of its full 
authority. Mam Frenchmen regarded the 
Pirkment of Paris a> a symbol of constrtu- 
UttfiaUsm against the absolute miirurtdn, 1 n*r 
if wits fll^o ;j formidable ohstack in die way 
of social »nd economic reform 

The First 

and Second Elates I alee the muro 

arch} itself* 

the social and economic foundations nf the 
Old Regime were beginning rn crumble and 
slip by the middle of die eighteenth century. 


The first estate, the clergy, occupied a po- 
siiion id eons pic ti mils importance hi Francc- 
1 hough amounting to less than erne per cent 
of the total population, rhe clergy pressed 
extensive and lucrative lands and performed 
many functions that arc normally un der- 
taken by rhe state today. The Church kepr 
records of vital mrisrics, dispensed relief 10 
die poor, .md ran the cdncarion.il system, 
*uvh as tt im The Galbeari Church, how¬ 
ever, was a house divided- The lower clergy 
came ilniosi entirely from the third estate; 
liimihk 1 . poorK paid, and gene rails hard¬ 
working. rhe priests resented the wealth and 
the arrogance of their redwiasriea! supe¬ 
riors. The bishops and abbot- maintained 
the out look of the noble class into which 
they Imd been bum. Although some of riicm 
took their duties seriou&lw others regarded 
church office as □ means of securing a com¬ 
fortable income. Dozens of prelates turned 
the admiutstraribn uf their bishopric* or 
monasteries over tn suhurdinnrcN pocketed 
rhe revenue for thctitielvc^ and rook up 
residence in Haris nr Versailles. 

1 he wealth and the lax discipline of the 
Church invited criticism. WelUo-do peas¬ 
ants and townspeople coveted the rich 
ecclesiastical estates. Taxpayers grumbled ar 
the tithes levied by the Church, at the 
Church* cvempihm from taxation, and ji 
the meager size of Hi< “fiW gift” voted by 
the deiw tn Hie government in lieu of 
raves The peasants on Hie whole remained 
moderately faithful Catholics and regarded 
the village prior, if not the bishop, with 
esteem and affection. The bi«nrgcois* how¬ 
ever, more and mure accepted the anti 
clerical views of the phifojvpbej. They in¬ 
terpreted Voltaire's plea to “crush the m- 
Uim.njs tiling 1 ' as .1 mandate to strip the 
Church of wealth ami power. 

Like rhe clergy, the nobles of the Old 
Regime, the wcoml estate, enjoyed prfvi- 
w v'a It 1 s — and iifipupulnritv. \ ft ho ugh 
forming levs than l pui cent of Hie popula¬ 
tion, they held about IS per cent of rhe 
laud. I he 1 had virtual exemption Inn 11 u\- 
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ation, they monopolized army vomini&jiims 
Mil appointments tip* high ccdcwartical of¬ 
fice The French srisfocracy. however, Com¬ 
prised not ,i jingle hodill unii bin a .eri<3 nf 
differing emupv At the top were the hcrcdi- 
tarr nobles. ,1 few of ill cm descended tmili 
royalty or from feudal lords of rlic Middle 
Aga* bur more from families ennobled 
within the past twn ur three centuries. 
These '* nobles of the su ntJ ‘ tended to view 
their countrymen, including the le^cr no¬ 
bility, ps vulgar upstarts* In spite nf rhesr 
failure during the regency >u Orleans (.see 
Chapter VIIb. they dreamed nf the day 
when they might rule France again, a* thq 
feudal nobles had ruled in the Middle \gcs. 
Clustered at Versailles, they neglected their 
duties: as the fiise landlords of the realm. 

Below the nubility of the word came 
the “nohititv uf the robe," including Hie 
robed justices of the Paris Par lenient and 
other high courts ntd >j lutM of other offi¬ 
cials I he nobles of ihc folic, or rheir am 
errors, had uriginrdly secured aristoenme 
status by buying their offices Bur, since 
these dignities were then handed down from 
father to son. Hie mercenary origins of their 
staius had become obscured with the passage 
nf rime- 0y rhe larc eighteenth century there 
was mien little practical distinction betw ten 
[he gentry uf the r uW and their brethren 
uf The ewurd; mteruumuge of the two 
groups wax common, Vs a j^roup, tiic nnhlcv 
of the rube were richer than die nobles uf 
the sword and almost i-very where, cxcc|tf 
at Vvrv.nllet itself, rhe\ exerted more power 
jnd influence by virtue nf their firm hold 
mi key governmental positions, The ablest 
and most tenacious defenders of special 
privilege in rhe dying years of the Old 
Regime were rhe rich judges of RiHement, 
nor the elegant hm ineffectual courtiers uf 

Versailles, 

Maris’ noblemen, however, possessed little 
wealth, pouer t or glamor. They belonged 
to the lowest category uf E reneEt arktoeiacv 
—the h&l*cT4 to»£r p rhe "'little fslwns™ or 
'Sparrow-ha^ M They vegetated on lhrir 


country cstatc-s, since thev could afford 

p # 

neither the purchase uf a government office 
nor the expensive pleasure** uf rhe court* 
In the effort to conserve ar least n part of 
their traditional smu\ almost all rhe bober- 
i mix insisted nn rhe meticulous collectJdO 
nf rhe surviving feudal and manorial dues 
from the peasantrv_ Their culmination of 
old documents to justify levies sometimes 
long forgotten earned them the abiding 
hatred uf rhe peasant and prepared Hie way 
for rise document-burning nf the Rcrnlu- 
riun. 

Not every nnblc was j snobbish courtier 
or a selfish defender of rhe status quo. A 
few hvbmwx calmly drifted down the so¬ 
cial ladder to become simple farmers. Some 
nobles of the robe, attracted b\ the oppor¬ 
tunities for wealth, took part in bushiest 
enterprises, Even the loftiest noble familio 
produced enlightened spirits* fun ire sup¬ 
porters of revolution, 

fhe Third Estate In 17 #9* rhe 

third estate 

included snore than f /5 per cent of all 
Frend li lien. The great majority of these 
commoners were peasants. In some respects, 
the status nf rhe peasantry was mure favor¬ 
able in France slian it wan anywhere else 
in l umpc, Serfdom, which was still so prev¬ 
alent in central mA eastern Europe, had 
disappeared rtlmipst entirely except in a few 
areas White enclosures Mere gradual I v 
pushing small farmers off the land in Eng¬ 
land, small peasant holdings existed by the 
millions m France. Three nut ij-f everv four 
adult peasants, it ts estimated, held some 
land. 

V-verthekss, Arthur Young, the observ¬ 
ant English economist, noted mans signs nf 
rural misery id a lour of France in the late 
ITfiO's. in the wiuthui^t, for example: 

P:jm Pavrac, ami meet many beggars, which 
we had nut dune before* All the country, girls 
atnl women* are without dines or stock inc'*: 
LUid rhe ploughmen an rht-ir work have niiriicr 
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£ibnrs nor feet to rheir sticking* FhU is a 
fmvirrty. rhat strike* if ihe iwh of namnul 
[m»prrity. - * * It reminded me of the miser) 
of Ireland.* 

Mthough the degree of agrarian distress 
varied greatly from province to province, 
the total picture was far from bright. 1 he 
rrimNc cimc chiefly from three fat;font— 
backward methods nf farming, the shortage 
of I imd* ind oserpopubtion. The efficient 
techniques of the agricultural revolution 
made little headway in France before ITS9, 
Y‘i \ 5 r areas were not cultivated at ill or lay 
fallow cverv second or third year in ac¬ 
cordance with medieval practice. Flic 
crowded and constantly increasing rural 
population simply could noi find full em¬ 
ploy incur or a decent livelihoods Primitive 
farming required large tracts of land* but 
tht property-holding rbree-quamrs of the 
French peasantry controlled less than one- 
third ul the land. The average holding was 
jio small that even a propertied peasant 
might face starvation in poor crop years. 
The peasant who owned no land turned to 
begging and sometimes to thefc. 

Rising prices and heavy taxes also op¬ 
pressed the peasants, I he upward trend of 
prices in France throughout the eighteenth 
eenturv brought prosperity to many tow ns, 
hut to the backward rural economy ii meant 
rhe new hardship of inll.irum, The price of 
farm products rose less swiftly than that of 
the goods which the farmers had to buy. 
Ti« rhe Chmvh the peasant paid the lithe, 
and m ihe nobility they paid the obsokrc 
duo that the impecunious hobi'Wffflx were 
preying for. To rhe state they owed a land 
tax, an income tax. a poll tax. and a variety 
of other dunes, of which the most widely 
detested was rhe $ahelfc 9 rhe obligatory 
purchase of salt from government agents. 
umi.iI I v at iiti exorbitant price. 

France Imd a long history of agrarian un¬ 
rest, going back to the jaajtt*rt£n 3 savage 
peasiinr uprising during the Hundred Years 1 

* f rji'ch in Frj«r^ T C_ Mwdi cd i Citntlirulijc, 
Ln^l nid. W29*i 21-24, 


War- Ik t7W there hid liccn nn new up- 
rlsin^s. but nnemplm mem ami poverty had 
created Li revolutionary temper among the 
peasants. The) did nor want a change in 
the form of government; rhey ignored the 
reform program of the knlighrcnmcnr. Rut 
thev most emphatically wanted more land, 
if need (w at the expense uf rhe clergy Jrtd 
rhe nobiliiv Fhej wanted an end to ma- 
nririJ dues, and, finally, they wanted relief 
from a system of taxation that hore hardest 
upon rhosc who could least afford u> pay, 
The other members nf the third estate, 
the urban workers and the bourgeois, had 
little reason to cherish the Old Regime, 
"Tabor." in our modem sense of a large, 
self-conscious body of factor) workers, 
hardly existed in pre-revolutionary France. 
Yet almost uu'ir sizable town had its wage- 
earners, employed chiefly in >imll businesses 
or workshops- These urban (atHirers iclr 
with particular sharpness the pinch nf rising 
prices. Thev were not, however, to take 
rhe commanding tote in rhe Revolution it¬ 
self; geogTiphicallv scattered, lacking in 
class colicsivcness, they were ready to fol¬ 
low the Lend of ihe bourgeoisie 

The bourgeoisie included Frenchmen of 
vert’ divergent resources and interest^—rich 
merchants and bankers in the dries, store¬ 
keepers. and lawyer* in country villages and 
towns* dot runs and other professional men, 
and thousands upon thousands of Clttfts- 
men running their own lirelc businesses. Jm- 
placable Einreiiity to rhe privileged estates 
and warm receprivowss to the propaganda 
of rhe phUirwphcj cemented this sprawl¬ 
ing mil Id It ebi> into jr political force Tht 
bourgeon suffered fewer hardships than the 
peasants and workers did, but they resented 
the abuses nf the Old Regime evert more 
keenly, Though they paid a smaller pro¬ 
portion of their Incomes in taxes, thev vio¬ 
lently denounced rhe unequal assessments 
While profiting by rhe rise in prices* the 
wealthier and more enterprising business¬ 
men complained of guild regulations anil 
other nWlete restrictions on free cominer- 
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dal activity. I he) found it piling tn be 
snubbed In the nobility* treated as 
class subjeers by the iirannarchy* and o- 
chided from the better post? m government, 
Church, and army. 

In sum, the teen of the middle class fully 
realized their own growing economic im¬ 
portance, and they wanted social and po¬ 
litical rights to match. Ikcause tht\ wen? 
wealthier, herxer educated, and mure artic¬ 
ulate than the peasant* and wage-camera, 
they wok the prepntukratif pnrt in fomul* 
laring the grievances of the entire third 
estate. These grievances wxre compiled in 
Statements catted Ctffcim inj submitted to 
the Estates General in l7S9 t 
The at hit f of the third estate of the 
t.irnguYiin district in Lorraine provides a 
ifuwl sample i*1 Hie hmirgeoiir reform pm- 
urjin* Sizable port in ns of this eafoier defile 
exclusively with local pmhlctnx like zhe 
destruction nf the dLfitricr ^ \\ fiotb f«-siipplv 
fuel for iromsnsritcrv Other portions how- 
ever* showed a slurp awareness of rhe great 
issues uf the daw I lie eahter pronounced 
the freedom of the press tile “surest means 
Jif maintaining Hie fjftedimi nf the n.ithm/' 
U deplored the harshne** of (he criminal 
1.iuv h thev should conform to “tlu- customs 
jml rhe character of the French nation, the 
kindest people in the universe/* lr recom¬ 
mended Mneiiil contract or act between 
the sovereign and his people/' ro ^fegnard 
"the personal freedom nf all citizens" rind 
1 ' prevent the recurrence of those dtftBtrmis 
eveins which ar present oppress the king and 
the nation. ’ There fallowed ft spirited ftsser- 
don of the sanctity of private property; a 
rebuke lu RcnisscaiA economic principles 
thus accompanied the appeal to Ids political 
philosophy. I he third cerate of Ijinguycm, 
however, believed in s large measure i*f 
cqvdUfv It proposed thin "all Frenchmen 
should have Hie right and the hope of secur- 

* I hr full trM +d lllb rj/.'rrf n |irm5ed Irt li F. 

Elydnp, . i GuiJr U* the Ofm ni Citn-f v\ 
i York, lVlfij, Sis *:* t he quot^ikini tliirt 

folio u ife ill our tfamdurtoiL 


tog any Suite office. of whatever grade, and 
all military mid ecclesiastical dignities/' 1 s- 
i>ring taxes should lu swept sway. to 1* 
replaced by levies no “.ill property without 
distinction as to owners. and on all persons 
without distinction of order and rank/' 


The Fmmddt Crisis The chrome 

financial dirfi- 

ciilrics of rhe French monarchy strength¬ 
ened the hand of the middle-cbss reformers, 
the government debt, already large at the 
accession of Louis XV! r tripled between 
I" 4 and I7HQ; idiom hair the increase re¬ 
sulted from French participation m the 
American War of Independence. In 17119. 
the debt stood it I«tm* The 


budget fur rsK, the on 1 s one e* imputed for 

tlic ()}J Regime, made alarming 

reading 4 

Fltmutcd f- KpCIVSC:i 

rill tr+TL-if 

Fur d^lit service 

m&tosm 

For the court 

35,000.0011 

For r^ficr purposes 

274,000^00 

ratal 

619 jOCMkOCMJ 

f vtinuled (kverems 

50 J ,000.000 

E^kiuiiEc! t>ctieh 

114,000^000 


Sutt here t 1 i c verv high proportion nf rev- 
cmics consumed by interest payments on 
the debt, 

Louis XVL in his feeble way* tried to 
ci ipe with the grow mg emergency. Un com¬ 
ing tin the throne in I774„ he named as chief 
minister Turgot, a lending Physiocrat with 
a brilliant record as intend jut uf Limoges. 
Turgot temporarily reduced the deficit by 
imposing %rrict economics, particularly on 
the exjiemlmirc*! of the court To increase 
prosperity and to propitiate the third e-Eaie, 
he curtailed the ancient guild monopolies, 
lifted resmvuoris on the internal shipments 
nf gram, and replaced rhe corvee^ the work 
on highways demanded of peasants, with a 
tax alTcttitig nobles and commoners alike. 
\t this rhe vested interests rebelled and 


* Sued *.m ilu; figures in Gdidcbvre. Tkt CftM* 

tti ^ -j the French Rttoluttvn 'Princeurn, h*47i, 
i m 
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bonded by \Um Amommc* »cured I ur- 
ycit P * dsMniSiftl in I r~fl. The ousted minister 
admonished Louis XVI. ‘Remember, sire. 

e li.it it weakness wltich bttrtighi the 

hcatl nf Charles l to the blocks 
1, c i liij> ignored Turgot* warning. Tin 
emcmniau cun tinned n* mist- new tnanv 
AH,0ttUHHi UytcS between ITS? am! 
alone. Then m l"KA the bunkers refused to 
make new advances, 1 he French govem- 
tnem was caught between the irresistible 
force of the third estate s demands for tax 
relief mil the immovable object of the other 
cstitfcV refusal m yield their fiscal exemp¬ 
tions, Olonnc, the finance rninhtcr hi 17S6 + 
prnposcd to meet the crisis by reviving 
Turgor’s reforms. In the- Impe of persuad- 
mg rhe first tw o estates to consent tn heavier 
taxation,, he Convoked the Assembly of 
Notables, ihe chief aristocratic and cedes!- 
Lviicil dignitaries of the kingdom, But the 
Notable* declined Co be pervujdcd. 

Lmm \VI dissolved the Notables otid 
dismissed Gahutm. Then, with unaccus¬ 
tomed firmness. lie decided On levy a uni¬ 
form tax on all landed properly. 1 lie clergy 
replied hr reducing their "free gift" for 
HHH r«j one-sixth of whit it had previously 
been flic Parle men r of Paris dec luted the 
new tax Imi illegal and asserted that only 
ftie nation as a w hole assembled in the Es¬ 
tates General could institute sn sweeping 
an innovation. The King retreated and in 
The wmimer nf PftH announced (hat the Es¬ 
tates General would meet the following 
spring* 

I'he Estates General Louis XV I 

thus revived 

a half-forgotten institution which had rep¬ 
resented the nation, after a fashion* but 
w Ijieh scarce!v seemed likely ro enact dras¬ 
tic social and economic reforms- The three 
csrutes despite their immense variation in 
vi/e. had cttsttiiTnriiy received equal repre¬ 
sentation and equal voting power, so that 
fhe two privileged order* could outvote 


rhe commoner*. 1 he Estates Gerund of 
ThV. however, met under unique circnm- 
stances. 

Its election and subsequent meeting took 
place during m economic crisis that height¬ 
ened the chronic social and financial ten- 
stons. tn 1 TttiN a trade treaty between France 
i iixl Britain low Lred Trench taf ills on I If ir¬ 
is h manufactures and allowed cheaper Brit¬ 
ish textile* and metals to invade the Trench 
marker. By P^ ( thousands r.f Trench 
craftsmen w ere nur of work. Nor was rhU 
all; hail and drought ruined the Harvest of 
17^8. and the winter uf l76S-^9 was an 
bitter that the Seine froze over at Parts, 
blocking shipments of gram by w ater. In 
rhe spring of 17^. rhe price of grain ftisc 
cii double the nomul, and in worn- localities 
tu quadruple. 

France had survived depression^ bad 
weather* and pour harvests many nmes in 
the past without experiencing revolution. 
This time, however, tLie added economic 
hardships were in effect the last straw* 
Starving peasant* begged, borrowed, ami 
snde, poaching on the hunting preserves 
nf the great lords and attacking their game 
wardens. The turbulence in Paris bniled 
over rn a riot t \pril, IWI. witnessed by 
Thomas Jefferson, then rhe \tnerican min¬ 
ister to France: 

TIil Fauxhouqt tft. Antoine is a nuancr 
of the rirv inhabited entirely by the claxs of 
day -lnhnrers and jmim-ymcvl in every line. V 
rumor was tmreid among them th*( a great 
pa jiff manutadtUfttE - . - had proposed . 
that their wages should he lowered to I * ymt* 
a day (three-quarter* of a ffc?reb ■ < They 
ffev, ho his home in vast numbers, destruved 
evcrvrhing in ir. and in his magazine* and 
work shops without secreting however a |>u<b 
worth to rteiiwlves and were continuing (hT 
wr^rk of devmfiUa when the regular 
were trailed m. VthuE Hill ions being disregarded 
Thee were of necessity fired on* and i regubi 
action ertwted* tn which Aont id® ji1 iWin 
were killed, before the rvsr would disperse* 


m Autofri&s^apby fij Thffmw l 1 E 

r-imi cd NW Yurk, I 0 l 4 k m^l\4 
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THic^c disturbances impressed a Mnsc of 
ursicncv nu the deputies to the Estates 
t general 

fhe methods followed in electing rhe 
deputies aided rht champions of reform, 
(.outran tu precedent* and against the vio¬ 
lent opposition of the Patlemcnts, the third 
cstaie secured double representation. thus 
gaining as many unm as the clergy ami the 
nubility combined. In each district of 
France. moreover, the third Mire ch^c its 
deputy not by secret ballot but in a public 
meeting, Since this procedure greatly fa¬ 
vored bourgeois orators over inarticulate 
farmers or worker^ middle-class lawyers 
wan control of the commoners deputation, 
Finally * r he radkiiK uf the rhird estate luimd 
a few sympathiser- in the second estate atul 
many more in rhe depuration qf the first 
estate, tv here the dLomremed lower clergy 
had j large delegation 

Tib ESTATES CENTRAL, 17!W 
Eitm* Sc cjf Depmfe 

Lirsrr 

Higher Clergy ^ 

Lower \l 0 n 5 fhjn 

S^ewHit 3W. 

Third m 

\ majority of the deputies were prepared 
lo make drastic changes in rhe Old Regime. 

Hut would thev succeed in doing so- In 
ill paw meetings of die Rmtr* General each 
estate, or order, had t tcli lie rated separately, 
with the consent of two estates and of flic 
Crown required for the passage nf ,1 menv 
ure. Lit |7W. the King and the privileged 
orders favored retaining this ‘‘vote by or¬ 
der/ 1 The third estate* on the contrary, 
demanded "Vote by head/ 1 with rhe deputies 
from all die orders forming a single unit. 
J *-j j 1 iplile e ec rs i n vofccd Ro usseau > co nee pt 
■ if the general will "What is rhe third cs- 
ratc : “ wrote Abbe Sieves in an influential 


broadside of die same name 11 Nothing/' 
And what should it lie? + T. very thing-" 

Jf voics .<te Lakvn h\ o r tier* fivr million 
uH/cith will mu Ik able tm ikciik my thing, fur 
the general imerrn, because ii will not please 
.1 couple of hundred thousand privileged indi- 
vrduals. The will of a Single individual will 
veto and drsnoy the will cit more than 4 hun¬ 
dred! people^* 

Tim crucial question of procedure came 
tu a head soon afu-r rhe J'state* General 

C'uulijlJ on \bv >, rsv, at Versailles 

§■ 

Sieves .iiul Mimbeau, a renegade nobleman, 
led the campaign for vote by head. On 
June I7i (he third estate cut the Gordian 
knot pf procedure bv accepting Sieves’ in¬ 
vitation to proclaim irsclf rhe "National 
Assembly/' It completed ecs rcvolutionity 
repudiation nf the Old Regime bv inviting 
the deputies uf other estates to join irs 
scs&kiitN 

A maj|orii\ uf the clerical deputies, chiefly 
parish priests, accepted: the nobility refuted- 
I he King barred the: commoners from (heir 
met ring place* whereupon they astern Id cd 
al nn indoor term in coun on June ZCi and 
solemnly swore never to disband until they 
had given France a constitution. To the 
”Tennis-t-trtirt Oath Louis replied by com¬ 
manding each cstjte to resume its separate 
ddihetmom. The: third cstarc and some 
deputies of the fim disobeyed. Louis, \adl- 
bring as ever, now gave in and on June 2" 
directed rhe noble and clerical deputies to 
join rhe National Assembly. The nation, 
through itv representatives, hud -ucco*fully 
challenged rhe King and rhe vested interests- 
The INidics (itneral was dead, and in irs 
place sat the National Assembly, pledged 

to reform rhe scHzietv .111 l! the constitution 

uf France, The revolution was under wav. 

* Ltiirtiimicl Sievra, ChjYiJ c± r Qu, If Thti 
L. r Tramp inn. cd. I Pali*, %J. Our pmnsUtinii. 
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HI: The Dissolution of the French Monarchy 


Po{nthr Uprisings 

( filly-October* 1789 ) The National 

Assembly had 

bardv setiled down c<i work when a new 
wave of rioting swept over France. under¬ 
mining fur tiler (lie position of tin.- King. 
I'he ecnmirnie depression gtcu mure severe 
during the summer of |7tf0. I ncmplm mvnt 
increased, an d bread threatened to be scarce 
and expensive at least until completion of 
the new tunrest in the autumn Meanwhile, 
the cumiimncr^ feared that the King and 
i he privileged orders might attempt a $uun- 
ter-rcvolitrifjti. Large concern rations of 
troops appeared in die Paris area cajlv m 
July—n# preserve order and protect the 


National Assembly, the kmg asserted- Bur 
the Parisians suspected that Louis was plan¬ 
ning die forcible dissolution of die As¬ 
sembly Suspicion deepened Into conviction 
after Look dismissed Neckcr, die popular 
financier ubo had been serving as die chief 
n>Val adviser. 

The reaction to Necker'* dismissal was 
inimcdaaie and revolutionary* On July U 
and IL the men who had elected the Paris 
deputies of the diifd estate formed a new 
municipal government and a new militia, 
both loyal to the National Assembly. Paris 
was forging the weapons that made it the 
leader of the Resolution. Mobs were roam¬ 
ing the streets, demanding cheaper bread, 
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parading basts of Necker draped in mourn¬ 
ing, and breaking into «*ovemmtnt build¬ 
ings in obtain arms. On Juh !4 T the armed 
mob ttnvmnl Hie Bastille, a fortress in the 
eastern part of Hie city, and massacred its 
garrison* 

The f^l! of The Bastille had little practical 
signsficancv, but k* symbolic value was im¬ 
mense. The gloomy pile frowned like a 
monstrous sentry over a restless working- 
class quarter uf Part*. Its capture and sut> 
sequent demolition s-vmbulked the loosen¬ 
ing of the shackle of the Old Regime. 
Fun her. the public imagined the Bastille to 
he crowded with innocent victims of royal 
tyranny. Actually* there tune only seven 
prisoners to lie liberated at the lime of ics 
capture—rive criminals i mostly forgers ■ 
and two mental eases. But the anikltmacric 
facts have never destroyed the legend. The 
Fourteenth of julc has remained the great 
national holiday of FicndiTticn 

Rioting spread over much of France late 
in July* as the provincial population re¬ 
sponded fu the newt from Park or He ted on 
it’i own, In town after rmvn. mobs attacked 
the Incil cuiinterpsn nf rhe Bastille, Hie 
countryside experienced the ''Great Fear, 
one of rhe most extraordinary arracks nf 
mass delusion on reconi From village to 
village word spread I hat "brigands" were 
coming* aristocratic hirelings who would 
destroy crops and villages and force the 
National Awembly to present: the Mums 
11no. There were in fact no brigands, only 
an occasional starving farmhand Trying m 
steal food. Bur the peasants in many dis¬ 
trict Went henerk, clutching fines and 
pitchforks, anything resembling a weapon. 
When the brigands did run mater ialize, rhev 
ana eked chateaux and broke min any build¬ 
ing that might house a hoard of grain or 
rhe haied documents justifying collection of 
m utorijl does. The wiser nobles volunrarilv 
gavr the peasants what they wanted, tire 
Others saw tiicir barns and archives bums. 
The Great Fear, beginning a..\ a psychologi¬ 
cal aberration* ended in an uprising of the 


peasantry again s i its traditional oppressor 
By the end of July, l>y» four distinct 
sets of rcvuluiLonafy events had taken place 
in France, i I i die constitutional revolution 
of June, resulting in die creation of ihe 
\ uiim.il Usembly; \2) the Paris revolution 
and the taking nf the Bastille, > >\ the com¬ 
putable outbreak* in provincial cities and 
towns; and (4) the Great Fear, Fuch of the 
four drove another nail imn the coffin of 
the QM Regime. The trimfomtatmn of the 
Fj>[.ucs General into the Natluti.it Assembly 
and the cicatiun of new local government 
licsrroyed she ptdiclc.il superiority of the 
first two estates. The Grr.ii Fear began the 
distinction of the social and economic privi¬ 
leges of rhe clergy and nubility, Every¬ 
where, legally Constituted officials were 
turned nut, raxes went unpaid* and valuable 
records were destroy©! 

The H October Da vs*" the tost crisis of ,1 
mumenrous year, demonstrated anew the 
impotence of I.mii> XVI and the power of 
his aroused subject*. \\ the autumn of 
drew un* PiriMiru ^till queued for bread 
i=i l! Mill looked suspiciously ir rhe royal 
rroups stationed in the neighborhood uf 
their dty. Rumors of rhe Queen'* behavior 
further incensed them. Marie Antoinette 
made a dramatic appearance at a banquet 
of royal officers, clutching the Dauphin in 
her arms. And. on hearing Hint tin: people 
had no bread, she was said to bare remarked 
callntttlv: "Lei them cat eaW Fill* srorv 

i r 

was false, bur ir echoed and re-echoed in 
the lively new Paris papers tint delighted 
in denouncing rhe "Austrian hitch.'" On 
October 5, \7WK an array nf determined 
Paris housewives marched the dozen miles 
from Pans to Versailles in rhe rain. They 
disrupted the National Assembly and suc¬ 
ceeded in extracting a kiss from a baffled 
Louis XVI. Fliis bizarre demonstration had 
verv significant Consequences- On October 
6 „ the women marched back to Paris, is 
carting "the baker she hater's wife* .md die 
bakers Min "—m other word.*, the royal fam¬ 
ily, who took up residence in the Futleries 
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Palace* More imporranr. rhe National As- 
scinblv, too, moved Ui Paris. The most 
revi■ Lu t ioiiarv place in France had captured 
hoili the tyiiibfil J il the Old Regime and [he 
herald id rhe new. 

The Nttrit/ml Assembly 

{17 $9-17 91) The outline 

of the new re¬ 
gime were already starting to take shape 
before rhe October lift Vi. TUt t ircit Fear 
prompted tlie* National Assemble to abolish 
hi hu whai [he peasants were destroying 
in fact. On Hie evening of August 4, 
the \ ihrcnmif de Nnailks, a liberal noble¬ 
man. iJdrttsed the deputies: 

I he kingdom ar this mrpmgnt hangs between 
the alternative of the dcsmieilou of wreiery, 
ami that of n guvenuiarn* which will he the 
admiration and The exausphr in' Europe. 

How is thn gmeriirnenT to he established^ 
Ry public tranquillity. - . Ami m secure thb 

necessary tranquillity, I propose: 

O ) That ta^rinu wall be pul h) all the 
lruiivuiuuk nf rfie kingdom^ in proportion to 
their revenue*. 

(2 ) That a]J public expenses w ill in the Fu¬ 
rore he Wnc equally by all" 

1 be deputies voted the proposals of 
MoatJlcs. In aridinon, rhe clergy gave up its 
rirhes. and rhe liberal minority of the sec¬ 
ond estate surrendered the nohi lire's izjiiic 
preserves* manorial dues, and other medi¬ 
eval rights The jwscmblv made it a clean 
sweep by abolishing serfdom* forbidding 
rbc srslc nf iusiicc or of judicial office, and 
decreeing thar "all citizens* without distinc¬ 
tion of birth, can be admitted to all eccle¬ 
siastical, civil, and military posts and dig¬ 
nities. ‘ When the memorable session inau¬ 
gurated by NnoUtea* speech ended at two 
o’clock cm the morning of August 5. the 

Old Regime was dead* 

I Knee weeks liter, on August 26 w r*u, the 
X.itumd Assemble Formulated rhe DccLiri 
tiou of the Rights ■ hf Man. "Men are burn 

*Atekkvi Varli a **tetttifiret, Jwrio 1, \ [III HI. 
One triitdition 


free and equal in rights 1 " it asserted i An. 

I). 4t Thesc righrs arc liberty* property, se¬ 
curity and resistance to oppression" (An, 

2 i Pro perry it called "an inviolable and 
sacred right** (Art P), and liberty "the 
exercise of the natural rights of each man " 
within the limits "determined hy law" i \n . 
4 b i^r the Declaration sratcih + V rhe 
expression <if the general will. All citizen* 
have the riuht to take part, in person or hy 
thdr representatives- in its formation i Art. 
6b “Any society in which the guarantee of 
right* b no! assured or the separation of 
power* nut determined has no eottstirmiun r 
i Arr. t&\ * 

The Declaration of the Righr* t*f Man 
mirrored the political and economic atti¬ 
tudes of the middle class, tr insisted on the 
sacredncss of propem, It committed the 
French m the creed of cunsrirational lilKrra]- 
ism already alfinkied by the Laiglish in 

Lind bv the Americans in P76, and sr 
incorp li rated Hie key phrases of the philo¬ 
sopher natural rigliti.. general will and sep- 
irarinii n| powers. The Virion d Assembly 
made a resounding statement of the ideals 
nf the Fnlighrermiertt. A ct* is rbc subse¬ 
quent history of the Revolution soon dem¬ 
onstrated, rbc Assembly found no magic 
formula h\ which to translate these ideals 
into practice. 

] lie economic kglslarinra of the National 
Assembly provided a awe ill point. Belief 
in rhe theory of rhe equal taxation of all 
Frenchmen did nut solve urgent practical 
problem* nt li nance. The stew and just (and 
tax imposed by the deputies simply could 
nor be collected, I ax<alfcctot5 hail van¬ 
ished in rhe general liquidation of the Old 
Regime, and naive peasants thought that 
thev owed nocking to a government turned 
revolutionary. Duct again, the French state 
borrowed until its credit was exhausted 
and them in desperatian. the NarioimJ 
M'nibk urdeied the amfisciirion of church 

4 \U Eton itit Djftlamkin ^e tram- 

late:J m tkt- VfPp^uJix l«^ Q. LjcftrbvTCv The Comm % 
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lands I'Nnvtitnbcr* 1780). “ flic wealth of 
the clergv i* .it the dUptwirion of the 
firni,” it declared, explaining that ceefcria^ 
deal hinds Sell outside the I mu mis <if "in- 
vi triable" 1 property as defined in tIic iJecla- 
ration of the Rip Sir of Man because they 
belonged to an institution and nor to private 
mdividuak 

The government thus acquired an asset 
\\ iirt9i .vr least L*kW/K 8UK- h J HvrtL On the 
basis of this collateral u issued jmgftm w 
pnper note* used 10 pflv the government f s 
debts rhe attigitau had adequate seciiriti 
behind them and temporarily cased the h- 
runcial crisis. L nfnmjn.icdy, The Revolu¬ 
tion repeated the mistake nf John Lav 
(see Chapter \ III): it did not know when 
to stop. As the state sold parcels of con¬ 
fiscated land—that U, as ii reduced the 
cn I lateral securing its paper money—it 
should have destroyed j ssigruit* m the same 
amount, The temptation not to reduce the 
number of afsigrtfltt proved too great to re¬ 
sist. Inflation resulted: the iusigrfxti* pro¬ 
gressively losing their solid hacking, depre¬ 
ciated imril in, I79S They were worth let*, 
titan 5 per cent of their face value. 

rim economic experiment resulted in the 
redistribution *«f same of the best farmland 
in France. Many peasants enlarged their 
holdings h) buying former eccleshistical 
property. But rhe bourgeoisie also invented 
heavih in these lands while the poor atid 
kindle** peasants gained nothing* since they 
did Tint have the money to tun Following 
the doctrine of biswz-fairc, the National 
Assembly abolished the guilds and The irk¬ 
some infernal Tariffs and tolls. \nd, deem¬ 
ing the few primitive organizations of labor 
unnatural restraints on economic freedom, 
it abolished than too. In June, 1791, fol¬ 
lowing an outbreak of strike** if passed die 
Lt Chape tier J.au banning Inrth Strike* ami 
labor unions 

Since the suppression of tithes and the 
secure of ecdcsijstitMl property deprived 
the Church of its revenue H the National As¬ 
sembly agreed to finance ecdesiretkal sal¬ 


aries, The new amngemcnc virtually na¬ 
tionalized the Ciallicm Ouiroh and made it 
subject iri constant government regubtion. 
The Assonblvb dediion to suppress mon¬ 
asteries and cimvents caused little difficulty; 
tmm of these estnbiishnicrm were already 
far none in dectv. ItuE an uproar arose over 
the legislation altering the status of the 
secular bicrarchw 

The Civil Constitution of the Clergy 
( June, PUU) redrew the ecclesiastical map 
of i ranee. It reduced the number of bish¬ 
oprics bv more thin one-third* making the 
ramming dioceses correspond to die new 
civil administrative unit* known ns depart¬ 
ment (see below b li transformed bishop* 
jntl priests into civil officials paid by ehr 
sr;ire and elected In the population of the 
diocese or parish; bnrh Catholics and non- 
Gathulks (the latter usually a small minor¬ 
ity i coilld vote ltt these elections A Hew 
hirimp Was required in take an oath of loy¬ 
alty to the state, iml the Civil Constitution 
stipulated that lie might not apply to the 
Rope for I'lmllrmifuui* though he might 
write to him as the "Visible Head of the 
Universal Church ** 

These provisions stripped the "Visible 
I lead of the Universal Church" «f ef¬ 
fective authority over the f.hdlic-iii clergy 
and ran counter to the whole tradition of 
the Roman Church as an independent eccle¬ 
siastical monarchy. Naturally the Pope de¬ 
nounced rite Civil Ctonstkuriotv I" he Na¬ 
tional Assembly then required that every 
member of the French clergy take a special 
oath supporting the Civil Convrirunon* but 
only seven bishops and fewer than half 
rhe priesrs complied. 1 he National As¬ 
sembly thus opened ,i breach between the 
Revolution and a large segment of the pop¬ 
ulation. flood Girholics from Louis X I 
down To humble peasants rallied Co the 
nuiutilring clergy, those who refused rhe 
special uath, The Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy* supplying an issue for rebellion and 
civil w*r> wa> the firhT greai blunder uf tlvc 
Revolution. 


REVOLUTION' IN AMERICA A N IJ F KANCt ~ 3*9 


The ConstitWMii 

of f79l The major un¬ 

dertaking of 

tbe National Wembk was u* efTorr to pul 
limited monarchy on * permanent footing, 
culminating in the Constitution of 1791- 
The Assembly devised 1 neat and unfcrK 
syitem of local government to replace the 
bewildering complex of provincial units* 
that had accumulated tinder the Old Regime, 
It divided the territory of France into 
eighty-three departments of approximate!y 
equal w/c. The department* were sub- 
lividetl into jrroniiwwtL'tits or districts and 
rhe districts intu con mi ones—that K mu- 
11 Id pa! itics, The con 1 fiiun t -disrrict-d rpan - 
ment arrangement resembled* on a reduced 
scale, rhe American pattern of town-county- 
srate. In the communes and departments, 
elected councils and nllk'iab enjoyed Ctm- 
■stdrralslc rights of self-government* Ihe id- 

minis! ration of rhe new France, on paper 
pmyhim t wj> to lie fur more decentralized 
r 1 1411 that of tItc Old Regime. 

Separation of power* was che guiding 
principle in the reconstruction of the central 
government. The Constitution of 17^> 1 cv 
tahli^hed an independent hierarchy of courts 
staffed h\ elected judges Jr vested legists 
rive ftitihoritv in j single elected chamber. 
Although the Ling still beaded the executive 
branch, hlv actions now required approval 
by his ministers. But lie was given the power 
of veto* a suspensive veto rhsf could block 
legislation for four years. Louis XVb tin 
lunger rhe absolute "King of France.' 1 ac¬ 
quired the new cnustimrinnal title, "King 
of the French*™ 

t he new constitution subscribed to many 
principles Issuing straight from rise t-n light- 
cnjnenx. It promised in give France a new 
law code, and it declared mamaue .t cii jJ 
contract, nut a sacrament. The state rook 
ovet the old ccilesiastkal function'-of keep¬ 
ing records of vital statistic? and providing 
charity mil education, Indeed* rhe Consti¬ 
tution promised 4 system of treepublh edu¬ 
cation. In foreign policy revolutionary 


France would be more virtuous and less 
aggressive than autocratic France: 

The French nation renounces ihe imdcrtak- 
ingr 1 h i irn w .ir w ith j view uf making con- 
unests* and it will never use irs forces against 
the I i I lerry 1 *i an y pc nple. * 

The DmMtiniiion of l Tt J| went a long 
way toward instituting popular gmemment, 
hut it slopped well nhort of full democracy. 
Restricting the politico] equality promised 
bv the Declaration of rhe Rights of Man. 
st divided Frenchmen into two classes of 
citizens, "active" and "passive/' It limited 
the sight of voting to "active" citizens, who 
paid annually in cave* on amount equal to 
at least three days' wage* for labor in the 
localiu . The “p-iwe" citizens* numbering 
about one-third nf the male population* en¬ 
joy ed the full protect ion of rhe law but did 
nor receive the franchise. Moreover, the 
new legislature was chosen b\ i process of 
indirect election Ordinary "active” drive ns 
did nut vote for their deputies but for a 
series oj electors whu were required to be 
inch 1 if substantial wealth. Jtid whu tilri- 
«natch elected the deputies, The French 
middle das* evidently assumed rhar x cer¬ 
tain minimum of worldly goods w.is neces¬ 
sary for political wisdom, 

The decentralized and limited monarchy 
established bv The Canmnirinn of t~9i was 
doomed to fail. Ir was too radical to suit 
the King and must of the aristocracy, and 
nut radical enough for the goodly number 
nf bourgeois who were veering Toward re- 
publivatiisnt* The majority in rhe National 
\ssembly supporting the Constitution suf¬ 
fered rhe fate ciJinniunly experienced by 
the politically moderate in .1 revolution: 
they were squeezed out hy the extremists 
Despite their moderate intentions, they 
were driven to enact some drastic legisla¬ 
tion, notably rhe Civil Constitution of the 
Ckfgy, which weakened thdr own posi¬ 
tion. 

The radical republicans were the Jaco- 

■ J. 11. Sic win, I Da&atifnsary Survey the 
French Revvimivn (New York. 5W 
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bins named because they beUmged to 
the “Society nf ihc Friend* of the Omsiiiu* 
liori," which maintained it* Pariji Iwadijiur* 
u-r> in a former jacobin mi mastery, 1 lit 
Jacobins accepted, the Constitution of 1791 
onlv tv a stopgap until the) might cm! the 
monarchy ami set up a republic based on 
universal suffrage- They used alt the tech- 
ni epics of a political pressure group, l'hcy 
planted rabble mousing articles in the pop¬ 
ular pre^ and manipulated the crowd* uf 
noisv and volatile spectators at thr se&dnn* 
of the National Assemble, Their network 

a- 

nf political dubs extended throughout the 
provinces, providing the only nation-wide 
parry organization in France. Almost every¬ 
where. jicohms captured contTpl of the new 
department and commune councils, hi local 
elcctiuns. as in the dee nous to the H states 
General, an able and determined minority 
prevailed over j large1 1 illiterate and po- 
I idea IK inexperienced majority. 

Hit defenders of the Old Regius played 
into the hands of the jacobin.-*, from the 
summer of E7S0 on, alarmed tmbkw :md 
prelates lied France in a steady stream* leav¬ 
ing behind mure ridi estates to be confiv 
caret! «nd giving jacobin orators and edit on 
a splendid opportunity to denounce rhem 
as rats leaving 3 supposedly sinking ship. 
Many of these aristocratic emigres gath¬ 
ered in tlie German Ulijrtclnnd m intrigue 
for Austrian ami Russian support of a 
counter-revolution. The King’s grave tnK- 
givitigs about the Civil CuTtstimrinn of the 
Clergy prompted his disastrous attempt to 
join the ^tfagrh r»n the Frenetic icmutn 
frontier. In June. I T 9J H disguised as ,1 v nlt;c 
jfid governess. Louis and Mine Antoinette 
left the Full cries. But a local official along 
rhc route rccugmmi the royal profile from 
the portrait on ihc Jjrijfw#?/, The alarm was 
setu ahead, and at % arenci.es in northeastern 
France u detachnjent nf troops forced the 
fuval party to return tn Pariv After the 
abortive ficglit lu \ a re rules, the revolution¬ 
aries * sew a! I .oub XVI a* a potential irahuf 
and kepr him closely guarded in the iuil- 


erics. 1 he c\penoioit cn constitutional tticm- 
atdu began under must unfavorable aus¬ 
pices. 

The Legislative 

Assembly, Or?, 1791- 

Sept. 1792 On October 

l f \79U rhc 

first and the only legislative assembly 
elected under the new cto restitution com¬ 
menced Us tldibcrarions, No one faction 
eninmandeJ a numerical iuajorit v iti the 
new assembly: 

pcjutic.vi. CQMEi.i xaoN of mi 

T1VI \SSI Mill.V. r\u 

Appftuamnt 

V o, flf Stfitt 

Right iOmiiriritriifflfll Woiwcbioto l&i 

f ii. m r l 1 1 Mai 1 l 1 3+5 

I l-it 1 J jLobii^. Giruriinr^f Ufi 

Utefe,. +s is -.'ill the [itiU'TJCt m miM criniirsEiir.il 
I nroj*taii ^vi^mhlkcr, I bn Right to The right of 
the prcuitl3l|£ ■ ■EfiLiri sus he faced the iswml-U‘. chil 

I.eft to hi 1 - h-fr, inJ the C joiner in 1 unworn ■ 

The balance <>f political power rested with 
the irresolute deputies nf the Center, who 
were neither strung defender* of rhe Com 
stirmiim nor yet convinced republicans. 
Since they occupied rhe lowest sears m the 
assembly hall, thes received the derogatory 
nickname of the Plain ut Marsh. The capa- 
lilc pofitEcians uf the Left snoii captured the 
votes uf the Plum In demonstrate attcu the 
power uf a determined minority , 

Leadership of (his miciorirv came from a 
siiiiill Loiinugcrit of Jacobins known a* 
f tin mill ns because rhey clustered around 
rhc deputies from Bordeaux* in the Gironde 
depart in cm Ihe (orocuhns speeiali/cd in 
patriotic oratory. 1 hey pictured revolu¬ 
tionary France as the intended victim nf ,1 
great reactionary conspiracy, engineered by 
the i WifiTts. aided ar home bv the non-jur- 
ing clergy 1 iicid ilic ruynl f umlK . aitJ a lotted 
jbro-id by a league of monarch* under 
Leopold 11, the Amman emperor, But Lwuii 
X\1 T despite the flight to \ 'amines, wo* nt» 
trait 1 m\ and Leopold If cautiously limited 
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\us aid in rhe Emigres. Hie sudden death of 
Lcupuht in March, \~92. and the accession 
nf I list inexperienced and has cautious 
Fraicfc M. at voice increased the Austrian 
threat. \t die >ame time, belligerent (iimn- 
i\ms secured control of 1 : rcntrli diplomacy. 
On April 20* 1791, the Legislative A^cmlily 
declared war no Anuria In the ty& of 
Fraidimctt the war was defensive, mit the 
^..d aggression that the nation rtad fnr- 
uurn in the fine phrases of its ctmatiniOTn- 
t he u.ir vvcitr badly for France at the 
outset Prussia vdun joined Austria, and on 

Jtjlv 2$, l “ML the Prussian commander, the 

Duke of Brunswick* issued ■> manifesto 

drafted by an erm^rL The manifesto uas 

a threat: ,l lf rhe TuiLcries is attacked, by 
deed or word, if the slightest outrage or 
violence is perpetrated jgLiinsr rhe M>y&! 
family, and if immediate measures are not 
taken ffpr their safety, maintenance and 
liberty 1 —then Parte would u m&s ’’a model 
vengeance, never to he b«rgorcen," and the 
persons respond hie for flu disorders wmlld 
he handed oxer tn the "tortures which fhc\ 
have richly deserved,*" * l he l>uUe *<1 
Brunswick’* manifesto did not frighten the 
French, a* it was intended to dm On the 
contrary, it stiffened the already rirm de- 
termmatinn of republicans to do waj r with 
the motiajchv. \|l through the carts' sum¬ 
mer nf the Jacobins of Park had been 
pinning art insurrection. They wim the sup- 

* Le Mu•nki'Nf Cn nwd, August L ITf?J. Our 
mmsbtkm. 


port nf a formidable following—patriotic 
army recruits, provincial radical who had 
come to rhe capital to eddirate the third 
anniversary of the Bastille's taking. Pans 
workingmen angered by the depreciated 
value of the and by a new food 

dinruiyc. One by one, the lurry-eight wt - 
tiatte nr w afds into which the city was 
divided came tinder the political control uf 
rhe Jacobins, 

The process came to a churn* on the night 
uf August o-Mh 1793* when the leaden uf 
the fcetiom ousted the regularly constituted 
authorities of the Paris municipal ndminb- 
tration and installed a new and illegal Jac¬ 
obin commune. The municipal revolution 
in Pans m once produced decisive results. 
On the morning of Yugttst 10 r the forces of 
the new commune attacked the TuHerics 
and massacred rhe King'' Sui$s guards, 
Xhoogh Louis XVI and rhe nivil family 
tomul temporary safety with the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, the uprising of August m 
scaled Lite- doom uf rhe monarchy. It de¬ 
moralised the Assembly* thereafter little 
more than The errand boy of the illegal Paris 
commune. WitK tnusi nf fhe deputies of the 
Hi gin ;md the Plain absent, the Assembly 
voted tn suspend the King from office* to 
imprison ihv royal lirhilv. and eu order the 
elect ton nf A const i i u it" in ill convention, L n- 
til this new representative body should 
meet, a renipurarv Jucobiti com nutter was 
tn run the government. The birth of the 
I irst French Republic was at hand. 


IV: The First French Republic 


1 lie u ecks f>erwetn \ugoit 1<> 
mid the meeting nf the Otfwcnnon tm Sep¬ 
tember *1 were weeks of crisis jiul tension. 
I “he Viiluc of thcjJftiqpHJ* depredated by 4n 
per cent during August done. Rabble-rous¬ 
ing Jjeobim continually excited tlic popu¬ 
late of Ptriv, already stirred by the eco¬ 


nomic difficulties and by the capture of the 
k‘ut1i:r£co IMitemriii mounted still higher 
,ihcn the ileus .trrived that PrussinU troops 


had invaded norfhcistcrn Trance. In the 
cincrgc 7 u:s. Dantntt, The Jacobin minister <■! 
justice, w on miiuonality by urging t1i.it the 
wav to bear rhe enemy WHS to sluiw ‘‘ 


Je 
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eticor* d? Cmuft itv* iftffjwrj 
foudwc”—holdncs*. more boldness, ahvm 
boldness 

En l*xn\ audactts tngfc rhe form uf the 
"Scprcmhcr massacres, lyndimgs of sup- 
posed tmtnni and enemy agents- Vat five 
d.ivs r litre inning fin September 2, blood- 
thirst v tnub% directed bv Jacobin agents 
moved from prison to prison. At each \mp 
they tried prisoners before impmmptu 
courts and then executed rhem The number 
of victims exceeded one thousand and in- 

eluded ordinary criminals as well as arisro- 

¥ 

emts and nnre-puing priests who were often 
quite innocent of the treason charged 
against therm The crowning horror was die 
mutilation of the Princess*: dc Lmihattc. rhe 
Queen's mAid of honor. The mob paraded 
lier severed head cm a pike before the 
window of die royal prison *n that Vlariv 
\nrnificMc might see "how the people rake 
vengeance tm rhrir ivrams." 

Stum a rather minor French vieiorv— 
it u;lv called the “miridr" nf Valmv i Sep¬ 
tember 2i>„ 1192 j—turned the lliike of 
Hfcnsw ick and the Prussians hack from the 
mad to Paris; more solid! French successes 
followed Inter in I "92. Then tfie tide turned 
again, washing a wav rhe conquests of the 
.nilNEENi. Ip v the summer id hulf- 

defeated France faced j Imsiilc coalition 
including almost every major power in 
No utiiuler an atmosphere nf 
perpetual emergency *ur rounded the Gin¬ 
vention, 

Gironde and 1 1 mm rain I n thci >ry* r he 

ejection of 

rhe National Convention (August-Seprem- 
bcr. 1792) marked the beginning of true 
political democracy in France, Boi IT’active" 
anti 1 "passive' citizens were mined tu the 
pulls. In practice, however, only ft) percent 
of the potential elect uracc of ~ T 0G(yMKfc 
actualh voted r The others altsiaiftcd or 
were mmed away fpnm the polk hy the 
watchdog* «>f the Jacobin cluhv, ever nn tht 


alert agairat 14 ci lumcr-ftvtduti'marie*" The 
result was a landslide fur the republican* 

POLITICAL COMH I XinV OF THE 
COMTNtfON* MF.PTr.MHf'fv mi 

dppnnimtitt A'*, of Dtpstitt 
The Rig hr iCirundc) 165 

The Center > Plain * 455 

Tht L-eft rMmmtaot) Jfo 

The radicalism nf the Gmverohm was un¬ 
derlined b\ the jacutiiit antecedents of huth 
m Right and Its Left, M my ties in common 
existed between the Giromk Jiid the Moun¬ 
tain i mi named because these left-wing 
deputies s.ir high up in the meeting hall). 
Roth factions came from rhe middle class, 
both were steeped in rhe ideas Of the 
philosopher and both united to declare 
I’ranee a republic (Scptcm)>cr 2K i^ c >2M 
Ritter htbrilltv and rival e-y, however, sou n 
arose between the Gironde and the \Tuuri- 
rain, The Gimmijfi dypuijci represented 
provincial interest. \* nnt of rhetu told the 
Ginvciiliom 

t fear tin- dtvpimrTi «f PurSs 3 do nut 

iv-iiiE a l^ris guided by intriguer* to Iwcime 
oi rlic French liupirc w hat Rome was to rhe 
Rom in Empire. Fins muM he reduced to its 
proper unc-cJglTfy-rhird of inlWuve. Ukr *hr 
other depart oil hex 1 

As lirm adherents of laLssc^-fiire. the 
CilrondinA favored a breathing ^pell itt 

res o! tit l< i mi ry leg RIii t'h m Their p< di i tea I 
program w^ ■mriinvd in ihv draft 
cmtttitumin cr^asphud early in l'Ml bv 
one of riieii nii>si distinguished dujiuties, 
C]oEnbiircxT h Hit prophet ni progress (kc 
C lmpfer tX), { undo reel s dr^fr proposed a 
large measure of deccntrnli^arion—"“ftder^ 
was the rcvnhuionarv tnm I hc 
IcgisUmirc and the executive would be in- 
depcmknr of each utlicr- as furrliLr checks 
and balance^ elect ion results would be de- 
tern lined I | sr l ipn. rt ioiu I i t present nion * 
priifecied Jaws would lie MiliiiFirtcil m i 
popular rtfmnilum, and vuic^ would have 
tht right in recall unworthy elected ufjfcialv 

' I iSMurtt. StfpniiiE»tr 4^-f'hct 

mffiumri* Scri^ 1. IM 130, t)nr tramliriDn. 



Extftitiatr of t.otrij JiVK fununry 2L 1701, 


I I |l: Ieadm of the Mountain* in comtasf, 
favored jet iJ7-|iuu erf ul central I’mvntment 
fhvtr federalism, Instead of fiimndin {uitfCK- 
iuirt. they demanded >tjic intervention in 
economic ifFairs to appease their urban 
suppumrv J he most powerful lender of rhe 
Yluunrnin proved rn be YLiximilicn Robes- 
piefre U"^-r s HK whose speeches were 
hv ^mmris couched icl tiler sole mil language 
of j tiew revelation. lie put hi> creed simsr 
forcefully m a discourse delivered in 
February* 17 <H m . 

M hnt a the goat inward which we sire srriv- 
1 r ' * ht | h; i a fu J en ffH-men r ** r i j h l 1 r r v and 
eijirulity: the tide uf that eternal induce whose 
have been engraved , . upon the hearts 
pf men* even upon the heart of the skve who 
■piit»res them anti nf rht rvnnr who denies 
iknti 

M e desire an order nf rhinos - . w here our 
emuun asMrreip die welfare nr each individual 
amJ where vteh individual cfljn>. with pride 
i he prosperity rind thr glory nf um c»Lintrv. 
^ hcre the south nf all grow through the um-> 
M * nr «pr™«i nf republican scsimn tints; 
wlure the 4fts ire tlie unuufietlt «f the fret- 


dnm whteli eu turn cmudife Them* And w here 
commerce the Mnmt id public Health* nut 
jiiisc nf the monstrous opulence of a few 
home*/ 1 

Like HimsseaUp Robespierre had faith tit 
the natural goodness of humanity. in "the 
laws of justice engraved upon the hearts 
of men.' lie was sure that he bleu the 
general will, ant] that the general will 
demanded n Republic of Virtue. If French- 
men ivuiiJd nut Ijc free a ml limmm Volun* 
rank", then he uuuld furcc them t<« be free 
and enmt virtue down their throats. 

Robespierre and the Republic of Virtue 
triumphed. 1 he (i muni ms mer a significant 
defeat when* after one hundred hours of 
cunriniKius voting, starting on January 15. 
179 J, the Qui vent if m declared ''Citi/cn 
Louts Qrpct" guilt v of treason and by a 
narrow margin sentenced him to the guillo¬ 
tine |v id tout deby. Lmijs XVI died bravdy 
■ m Jarman -k klrhmigili the uiajorifV 

*lt Uowit'ur Cn*\*rt$d r February % 1 W r lur 
rrainUndtl. 
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of the French population disapproved nf 
the King's execution, rhe m/rjurirv did not 
control the Convention. There some uf the 
Giron din deputies hid verted rhii I ouis 
did ro*i deserve to die, Thev took 3 cmira- 
genus stand in defense or thv human hintm 
principles nf ihc Enlightenment, bur they 
also expired thermdvcv to rEic charge of 
being '“enu nter-mra! ariojiarics." 

The march nf events soon destroyed the 
Gimndins. In Februwy, 1795. the Conven¬ 
tion rejected the const it ucion.d draft drawn 
sip hy rhe politic®! expert of rhe Gironde, 
Gmdorccr. In Manrh, the army odder 
nuimiuric/, a fiimndin general suffered x 
verier uf defeats in the l.nw Gmurrics, and 
in April Duronuric/, deserted hi the enemy. 
Meanwhile, m February. 1793, rhe l>in- 
veniinn declared war on Brirain* Spain, and 
Holland, and France faced 1 humid nble 
number of enemies. The leadens nf the 
Mountain pressed for the cs pul ton of 
Giron dins from the jacobin dubs. Fln*iK\ 
on June 2. 1791 the Jacobin jerfiujtf of 
Pu'l* Piivjited (he Gmwririi’U ,ui ,1 forced if 

to jirrcsr twenty-nine Ginmdin ikpiiriev. 

who were %ouci consigned to rhe guillotine. 
The Reign of terror had begun. 

The Reign of Terror 

i Jftm\ 1793- 

fitly, 1794) How was ir 

that rhe adyn- 

cates of dcmueriitn mm imposed 1 nulilt^ 
dictatorship upon S rnm u = Here is RijVk- 
picire's cxplcmarinn: 

- - ■ To establish and cumuluiatv dtitmc 
racy, rn achieve rbc pcjL-chil rule uf con.Mim- 
riotitil Itasix. we tmist (ltst rininli the war of 
liberty agahut tyranny. . . l\\ must afinihl 
iMtc file enclitics nf the republic ;it borne and 
abroad, or else we dudl jxiidi. . . 

li virtue is 1 hi mumtay of a demur nine 
gurcmrnt’nt Set rime uf jJULt, then in time of 
revoltmuji n democraric government jtuiit ttlv 
on ririPiv and rrrrwr. , Terror is nothing 
bur jisstkt, swifr, v,v*n and inlWtlblc, it l an 
n 1 imintiu n of virtue, . . . h hit Iwcti said dinf 


terror is the miirtuav of a despotic govern- 
i ik nr, , The government of the revolution 
i ' 1 the draporivm of liberty against tyranny 

The Ginvention duly voted 3 democratic 

CotLstftiHiMn, drawn up by the Moiintjiu, 

granting universal manhuml suffrage, and 

giving supreme power* unhampered hy 

Ciimndin cheeky and balances, tt> a single 

legislative chamber. When the immnrtent 

vexs submitted to 3 referendum* less than 

imjam of the 7,<mOOO qualified Fnjnch- 

OT voted, and the bailors cast u-etsc dhuost 

imaum MHi.sh fur rjtificjMmj, J lie Cbm en* 
■ 

tmn then postponed irtdcfinitch the opera- 
rion uf iliiv Comtttu cion of 1791* which 
alvsay s remained a dead letter* 

The real guvemwsent of the Terror cen¬ 
tered 1 in a rwdve-man Cormninee of Public 
Safety, computed of Kobeipierre and other 
stalwarts from the \lriuucain. Though 
nominal I h responsible rn rhe Convention, 
tiie Committee nf Public Safety enjoyed a 
large measure uf independent authority and 
acted as .1 kind of war c.ihluec. A second 
group of deputies, the Com mine l of (icn- 
era! Security* supcfvi-,cd ptdict iLiivtiies 
am! turned siispevrcd enemies #if the Rt- 
piililk' over ro the new Revnlutinrur v 1 ri- 
hnnal. u hixse Tsistccn judges and Aiftty 
jurors were dhided mro sew ml enures tn 
speed the swirk of repression. At the lucid 
level the Mountain ferapped much uf the 
Mlf*govcmnicnt irmugtirated under die Cnn- 
etui tun ol 1701. local Jacobin fluids 
purged department and cummunc ndntinis- 
tratmrKor puhtiejJ unrcli;ib!es. while special 
local courts snppkjucmvd iUk grim Inborn uf 
the Revolutionary PribunaS. Fr> make sure 
ih,n provincial Frnnee imt\ the line, rhe 
\Umtirnm vent one misled methbers of the 
Convention is it^ j gents, fhc "deputies on 
mission From the standpoint uf id minis. 
rrattan, flic I error marked both an anttci- 
p;i t i! rn 1 if r u cnrivf h ^cutu r v d icratoish ip 
md 3 return to rhe age-old iTcndi prinri- 


r f.* \lanin-ur f/im fc -i--.d h Febnury s Chit 

if jnUirrpi 10 
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pk of crmr.aliz.irinn. The deputies un 
mission were the successors oftfit JWft 
of Richelieu, nnd indeed of the imperial 
agents whoin Lhsirkmflgnr had sent to over¬ 
see hts provinces a thousand years before 
the Terror. 

The Retard 

af the Terror The "swift, 

severe, and 

inflexible justice" promised by ftotttspivrrc 
tmik the Ikes, of 20,00(3 STendimco 
Ajthnugli the Terror chimed such wcinl 
outcasts sh criminals and prostitutes, its 



Sktith *Jt U,rnr Amoktrtu w hfft 
liUi it} the gtiitt&tiih'. by f 

main purpose was mllirarv Jiid (Hijirie.il— 
to dear I'm nee of ^peered traitors, m- 
ehilling Marie AttHnnefte* and to purge 
the Jacobins nf dissidents. U fell with the 
yreatest relative severity on the clergy* the 
aristocracy, and die t linmd’ms. Many of its 
victims came from the \ endee, a strongly 
Catholic and rovalist area in western 1 r.nice 


which had revolted against the Republics 
attempt 1 ' to recruit soldiers, The record of 
the Terror was Mooch indeed, at least to 
cightccmh-centtitv -mafldard*. And hy my 
standard the terror perpetrated some grisly 
deeds. In the n&yadet (drmvmngp) at 
Nan res. more than tfiOO suspects were set 
adrift fin the River Loire to perish m leaky 

The wartime hysteria that helped to 
account fur the excesses of the Terror also 
impired a reimrkabk practical kind of 
patriotism. On \ngUit IT Wi, ihc Con¬ 
vent ion ivsned a decree epitomizing the 
democratic national ism of The Jacobins: 

1’iom this moment* until the time when the 
enemy staill have been dm en from file ter- 
rir.ifi nf the Re pul die, j 1! french men are per- 
inincmh m|ui%itkiftfrd I or the service wf ihc 
Armies. 

Vmner men will go into combat. married 
stum wif] manufacture -iron $n& irau^pofi ^up- 
plies;. wiHiuai wIU make fetus .utd uniforms 
and w ill wrv c in ihe hoipklt*; eh 1 1 dren vi i 11 
mike tdd tinea into bandage nld tsien will be 
carried into the public >i|iiarvv tu armw ihc 
courigt of the midfcr*, excite halted lor kings 
,ith! inspire ilie unity uf the Republic." 

T lie urmy dofred all hachelprs and widow¬ 
ers from eighteen in twenty-rive I hmdredsf 
of npcn-Glr forges were installed in Park tn 
manufacture weapons, Sit we the war pre¬ 
vented the importation of tbe saltpeter 
needed for gunpowder, the government 
sponsored a great campaign in scrape 
patches m saltpeter from cellars and stables. 

Bv the close nf \ r ^h the fatvev of the 
Republic bad driven foreign troop* off 
V reach soil. Credit for this new shift in ihc 
tide or bank did not nest solely with ihc 
Jacobin*. The military successes nf the Re¬ 
public reflected m parr the improvements 
made in the army during the dying years of 
the Old Regime; they resulted still more 
from the w eaknesses uf the coalition aligned 
against France mzc below, p. U3|. \a they 
could st i reck have been achieved widmur 

* If iftimtctir Cttivetwlt Augm 34, not, Uur 
1 nnsl allun. 
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the new democratic spirit rhae allowed men 
nf the third estate to liccumc officers and 
tSiLic ximde the French .irtm the most ik- 
rcanincd and the musj eiiitrpri'iing in 
Europe, 

Total middli/ation demanded an nppim- 
imatc, if ituf total. equal! tv nf economic 
sacrifice, Fn exorcise the twin devil* nf m- 
tlntinn and fuqd plumage, the Ferror issued 
the 'Unxxhmmi" legislation. placing raBitgs 
on prices and wages. Wage* w ere pegged 
at a point 50 per cenr over the [TOO \\ c - 
raie: prices ar per tent above the l"W 
price level, 1 lie y:- js. tf rniit^nr ra turned scarce 
ccimmoditks, forbade the use i.if white flour, 
and directed .tit patriots to cur pair? JV^a/ire 
—‘kijujlkv bread/' a loaf urilizinjj ahnust 
the whole of the wheat. Finally, early in 
1:94. the Convention passed rhe “Ltw* of 
V entree/ 1 mimed for a month in ihe revohi¬ 
ts nm ry ca lends r, I h esc ku s authorised 
seizure of else remaining properties uf t]se 
twigrcr and other opponent uf rhe R c _ 
public: .md recommended their dris rilmtmn 
to landless Frenchmen. 

Socialist historians have often found in 
the tmxtmttm and the Laws of Vcnto.se 
evidence that the 1 error was moving t'nmi 
[political h> social democracy* rhar the Re¬ 
public of Virtue was indeed beginning the 
socialist re volume. The mtuthttinn, hnwu 
ever* resembled nothing so mnch as the 
economic control employed in the non- 
socialist Lnired States during World War 
II. right down to rhe provision pcnniTtini* 
u age^ to ri*c proportionately more than 
prices. Though the mirmtmt temporarily 
cheeked the depredation of Hie 
black markets llotirished during rhe I error; 
even the government patronized them 

Although tint redistribution uf propertv 
foreseen by thy i iws of VenrrVse did antici¬ 
pate socialism, the provision was never en¬ 
forced Furthermore* the Convention was 
assured that rhe Mountain did not intend 
a general assauJl *«n private property: 

The rtvohition leads lih to rccogm/i the 
principle that he who hai -shown himwh the 


enemy of his country cjnrmt own property. 
The properties of parriots arc sacred, but she 
“ihrKl% nf compinitors are rlierc for the urifor 
tunate. f 

To the thitrmigh-guing socialist not even 
rile propetries or patriots arc sacred. The 
(luridk-dass leaders of the Terror were not 
genuine socialists; unlv the emergencies of 
the Revolution forced them u> at mil Jon 
laissez-faire. J hey had to make fitful cheaper 
for tow mpcoplc'—w hence the mazimttmi 
and they had to promise men some hope of 
future well-being—whence the Law r>f 
Ventre. 

! he Terror presented its most revolu* 
ri(Ki;uy aspect in its drastic social ind 
cultural reforms. “In our Sand, 1 ' Robespierre 
announced, H tvt desire to -njlistitutu all the 
virtues jnd ail the mi rides of the Republic 
fur all the vices and all the immense 
of monarchyWhen Roljcsptctre said 
li all« he meant “ilF— dothtog, the arts, 
amusements, the calendar, religion. The 
Republic of Virtue could lolcrcrc nothing 
ihiir sin licked of rhe Old Regime. I.veil the 
traditional forms of address, "Monsieur" 
and ^.Madame/' gjavc way to the newly 
orthodox "Ckmcn' 1 fdtbxnj and “Qfoy- 
enne" (dri/xuesM. 

Ever since l?(jy fc revolutionaries had div 
carded elaborate gowns and kn«4ircccht^ 
t cub ate*) ax symbol* nf idleness and privi¬ 
lege, With the Military exception of Rohe- 
*1 pierre. good republican men were j 
iiifom-f i literally, without knee-breeches), 
attired in the lung* baggy trousers uf the 
humble peasant or workman. Women af¬ 
fected simple, high-waisted dreJ*cx T copied 
ftfmi the costumes of the ancient Romans. 
Home become the mmkl for behavior— The 
virtuous Rome of the Republic* of course, 
before Cursor had paved the way for the 
>ontid Empire, M Tlie art%” snii! Robespierre* 
"are the ornament of rhe freedom which in 
turn enfiulilt - rlieiii ' 1 Pbywrighes* fluthrns, 
urid editor^ who failed xu ornimcnt freedom 

■ S*tht-JiHr, Febrwy 16 r 17^, in Lt Uitniirw 
VniV£fttt< Eebftnzy 27, k IJW. Our traiwlal \un- 
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properly. experienced censorship or even 
tUc guillotine* The Jacobins reduced iht 
many lively newspapers of rbe early revolu¬ 
tion to a few dull send-official organs. 

The sweeping reform of the calendar 
(October. L 7i ^ ! f u as i tdgtl pome in Jacobin 
meddling- September 21 w l?^L the lirst day 
nf the Republic* vt as designated a* the initial 
day nf Year I, Unman itUlltefsJs were used 
for rhe years arid the rrvufciticitaat mytlvdugi- 


cal mimes 

of the month* were abandoned 

fur more 

"natural** 0«s; 

TUI .MONTHS OF TUT M VOLITION ARY 
r;At-i ndar 

Fall 

( GnjJC-l finest 1 
ftrtimiife (Miny) 

Frimairc (Frosty) 

Winter 

Nivuk (Snowy i 

Wuvitae '.Kniriy' 

Venlftw i VVliitiy i 

Spring i 

Germinal 'Seed) 
riorinJ illuurfing) 

PrjitrijJ \ 1 l’ .utov, 

Summer: .Messuinr < WHwt- Harvest J 

TNrmldnf (Hat) 

Fruit rdoi (Ripening) 


Facli month had thirty »Liy-> divided into 
three weeks nf ten days* with every tenth 
day set aside tor rest. The five days left 
over at the end of the- year became speciel 
ludiibvs dedicated to i *enius. Labor, Noble 
Actions* Awards, and Opinion. The new 
calendar, fur all its sanctimonious touches* 
w as a worrhv product of the Kntighienniient- 
l ee it naturally imtaijOBi/cd workmen, who 
disliked laboring nine days mir of ten. 
instead of six nut of seven. It never really 
took root, mil Napoleon scrapped it a 
decade la ter r 

The Convention had much better luck 
with another reform close tip rile spirit "if 
the Age nf Reason—the metric yvstem. A 
spedal comn i it tec. inclu diis g C< ffld < meet t 
Laplace, Lavoisier* and or her distinguished 
intellectuals* devised new weights and 
mtttsujres based on the decimal system rather 
than on confined md illogical custom. In 
August, i79h a decree made the meter the 


standard unit of length, and supplementary 
legislation in L?95 established the liter as 
rise measure of volume and the gram 
the unit nf weight, I he Ingh^Saxoit coun- 
rries have been the chief nations to cling to 
older and less rational w eights and measures. 

LJv and large, however, the force of tntdL 
rjon prosed too strung for the Terror. Nn- 
vsbci'e was this more evident than in the 
attempts in legislate: a new religion. Alans 
churches nf the old religion were forcibly 
tlt&ed and turned imt* barracks nt idmmis- 
r rath e offices, and their medieval stained 
class and sculpture were often destroyed. 
Robespierre* however, believed that the Re¬ 
public of Virtue should acknowledge an 
ultimate: author and fudge nf morality. 
The Convention there foie decreed (May, 
1*94) that Jb thc French pen pic recognize the 
existence of the Supreme Being and rlie un- 
moftaUty of the wujL + At the ffemval r>f 
the Supreme Being* June 8, 17*J4. Robespierre 
wr lire to three figure* representing Vice, 
Fully, and Atheism, From the embers the 
statue oi Wisdom emerged. hut smudged 
svith smoke because of a mechanical slip-up, 
"Hie audience laughed- The dcistic concept 
nf the Supreme Being was too remote and 
die mechanics of the new worship too 
artificial to appeal to the religious emotions 
of Frenchmen, 

The Thrmrid&njtn 

Reaction Indeed, the 

whole Re¬ 
public of V irtue was mo abstract in bleak 
and too violent in practice, to retain popular 
support, it demanded superhuman devotion 
to Juiv and inhuman indifference to blood- 
died. I luring the rim half of ]7^T Robes¬ 
pierre pressed ihe terror reletitlcssb , even 
the member of rli c Grnmtitrces of Public 
Safety and General Security began to feel 
that they might Ik the next victims. Swm 
Robespierre lost hU lacking in the Cunven- 
tun). Shouts oi "'Down with ihe tyrant 1 
druivned out his attempts to add res* the 
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deputies on the ninth *rf Thennidor^ Year 
II ijnh 2", ] 7^4 k. rise C'»m cntEon onJereJ 
Robespierres armi. And on the next day the 
great fanatic went to the guillntine. 

I he trader* of the TtictmidAii-an Reac¬ 
tion, many nf Them farmer Jacobin** soon 
1 1 ksj ti ntuled the machinery i pf the l error. 
T'licv disbanded the Revolutionary ITi- 
buna I, recalled the deputies on mission, and 
deprived the Citnunlrcees uf Public Safety 
md l i uncial Sccurm uf their independent 
authority. Yht\ doted ihe Pari*. Jacobin 
Chib md incited the surviving Girnndin 
deputies to resume timr old «£ts in the ikm- 
venrion. 1 bey tm*k the nrst step toward 
r h e resto ration n t Crithi dicis m lw pe r m it t i rig 
prictrs to celebrate Mas*. though under sratc 
supervision and w ithout state financial Mip- 
purr. The press and the theater recovered 
their freedom. Pleasuro-scckcrs again flocked 
eli Paris. liberated from the Miiubcrness of 
the Republic i f Virtue. trance was resum¬ 
ing a ntimiid existences 

Normality, however, exacted hs price. 
In southern and western France i comitcr- 
rcvnlnrinnary Hh \V hire 1 error; r equaling ihe 
great I error in fury, took the lives ot many, 
not only supporters of the Mountain bur 
also purchasers of former church and noble 
lands. 1 he men nf Thermidw precipitated 
the must acute in Ha lion nf the whole i\z\ olu- 
rion hv canceling die ccoiKimk: legislation 
ul rhe Terror. N |fc Uiiiyuj cheeked by the 
titaxfrttum, the price s of *ome U \mk rose tu 
j hundred rimes rhe level erf I tod; md the 
assignau -.ink so hi value that business¬ 
men refused to accept them, impoverished 
Parisians staged several dctmmstrntiim* 
agaimt the riitmudoream in the course 
of 179^ Sometime* the rimers voiced their 
support of the discredited Mountain and 
sometimes thev let themselves be used by 
ru\ .iILst aifcnts; but always they clamored 
fur bread and lower priced 

The I’hcmudurCsin Reaction concluded 
with the; pattagtof the Constitution of I~OT t 
H ie last great act of the Gr#nvrntRjn. The 
men of Thermidor warned both to retain the 


Republic and to assure the dominance of 
rlie propertied elites, flic Constitution of 
L 7^ therefore denied the vote tu the 
poorer ijiiaitcr of the nation and required 
tii .it candidates for public office po^sew .i 
enii tide table amount <■: property. It estah- 
litiicd a rwo-hutlM legislature: a lower 
Council of Five Hundred* and an upper 
Council nf F.9 tiers. both to he elected piece¬ 
meal after the American prat: rice of renew¬ 
ing one-third of the Senate every two years. 
l~he Council of Five Hundred nominated, 
and the Cider* chuse, five directors who 
headed the executive. Orherwbc the DiftC- 
tury v^ J j , almost totally independent of (hv 
Ie^idarner councils. 

t he Constitution nf 1793 marked the 
third great effort nf the Revolution te» pro¬ 
vide France with an enduring government 
lr followed m parr rhe American precedent 
of 1787. in part the French precedent of 
I 7V l„ .md. riHwt of .lII. the precepts of 
Montesquieu. Ir embodied the separation of 
powers anit deferred to the aristocracy nf 
wealth* though nut to that of birth By 
1 hand on mg the political democracy «rf rhe 
sriH*hom Constitution of I79J and by re¬ 
verting ti« rhe restricted suffrage of !"9L 
it demonstrated that rhe must radical phase 
of the Revolution had passed. 

The new regime uf the Directory deair 
liniMih w ith the recurrent plots of royalists 
or Jacobin extremists. It suppressed with 
eavg the “Ctmqiimy of the f quuls" 

97 } # engineered by Gracchus Habcuf, the 
one undoubted vodatikr of the Revolution. 
Yet, in spite of these successes* political 
instability plagued rhe Dirteturv, The db 
rectnrs and the legislative councils clashed 
repeatedly; each tide seeking tn ntm the 
political b'llriEice m its uwn favor f and each, 
m consequence* violating rhe Constitution. 
The councils sacked directors before rheis 
terms were limited; the directors refused 
eli vcji duly elected Coimcilors in the legiv 
laturcL 

The Directory made a vigorous attack on 
economic problems. 1( levied high pfutec- 
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rive rarirfs. hr*h as a mea%iirc of war against 
Kntifand and ns ;i concession ni French 
businessmen. Again responding to husmeto 
pressure. it destroyed the plares used tn 
print rile non 1 almost worthless sftijjiM/* 
and in 1797 withdlrcw piper money from 
L'lrculnrion The return t*> hard money re¬ 
quired stringent gm cmnlentil economics. 
I he Director)- instituted these economics, 
and it eased the crushing burden of the 
mmorcri debt by simply repudiating tun- 
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thirds tjf it. In ^hort. the Directory brought 
M least a scfiiblanec of order our of the 
dininic rtruncii! diuus. Hut it did not bring 
peice* and therein h\ its downfall. 1 Hi: 
cunrinuing ^v:tr JoiuwtaTcd all iht othff 
.ictivirics of The Directory, ^kjhi all French 
factions were maneuvering fnr rhe puUtical 
support cif the army. The rouh uav the 
itmp if Sim or Brumaire in 1 7 99 and the 
dictatorship uf a general, Napoleon Kuna- 
parte. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Napoleon 


/; The Rise of Napoleon 

INI mu mi Burke, the British pti- 
liikal phi]iwM.>phor* fciroaw very early the 
whole long process that culminated in 
NapolcumN dominance of France anil 
E-'urope, til I TVo h Burke warned the French 
—and his own count rytTien— in Ws Reflefr- 
tbtot on the Revolution in F Timer: 

Everything di:| tends on the army in such ft 
govern mcnr as yours; for ymr hue indtlS- 
trifHHily dcsmiyvil ill the opinion^ die 


instincts v, hicEi support government- There¬ 
fore the tnorrtem any difference arises between 
vmir Nttimial Assembly and mV par! of the 
iMtion, ^ ljli inuftt have recourse to force. Noth¬ 
ing cIm: is left lo yuii- 1 . 

Ir is besides to lie considered, whether an 
racniliTy like yours■ , . i» fir for promoting 
1 lit d lm . 1 iph eu-' md m bedience of aii army. It is 
known, that iti 01 £\ Iijvt hitherto y ielded a 
verv precarious iml uncertain nbeilienee to 
jm semi it, or popular authority- - ■ - I he 
officers uuisc to tall v lone die eharociiaciiric tbs - 
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prismon of military men. if they we wjrh [let- 
fect submission and due dnunimii, the dm 
minion of pttadcr% opeciulh when tiles II nil 
that thrs have * new court to pay to an ind¬ 
ies Mji: cession cj( those pleaders. . . . In the 
w eakness of one kind of aurhnrii\\ and in- the 
fliicmatirm of all, the ntficen of an army wall 
remain for Mime time inatiitouA mid full of 
fiction, unril tnmc popular gttttral w ho under¬ 
stand* the an of rone il hm ip rhe voldiery* and 
who pofACsse* Thi true spirit of contnund. 
shall draw rhe eyt* of all men u|*iu home If, 
\nuk^ will obey him on hk personal icarnm. 
There is no ocher way of securing unlit,ary 
obedience in this state of thincs. But the mo- 
Mii'fit 111 whkh that 1 1 vent shaft happen,, ihc 
person who* teulh commands the army is your 
inasterL the master ... of yotar king, the mas* 
ter of vrvu.r n*scEftbU\ the master of your whole 
republic * 

In 1790. Burke ^ a solitary prophet, no 
one cist nijishk France paid much heed to 
the French truss , Sovereigns and statesmen 
who drptnrcd tile Revolution Tadic ved Hun 
the very amenity of dntnesric problems 
made France incapable of a vigorous foreign 
policy. Catherine the Orcu* predicted as bte 
is 179 2 that ten thousand soldiers would be 
sufficient to conquer 1 ranee- PNImaphtt 
anti liberal* hailed ihe peaceful pmmfe nf 
The Revolution, I hi capture of rite Bastille 
delighted ( ih.irlri Jam« Fox. a lading Fng- 
Ikh VVhig^ "Slow nmeh the great cm event 
it k Thai ever happened in the world I 1 and 
boss much the hc&V 

The First Coalition 
1 /7 92-179 f) The war That 

broke out in 

the sprint: ia l 1792 soon destroyed rhe iHu- 
sions of French niihtm weakness and 
French liber. 1 1 purity rhe war was to last 

eiuirinmuadv. v.ue for a lew intervals of 

* 

peace, dmvn to the final defeat of Nipdenn, 
k deserves To t>c called rhe World \V-ar of 
1793-!H IS, for Almost all the Fimipcan 
iwwcin eventcmlh partuipated in it and 
rhe fighting itself ranged far beyond I uropc. 

* I s fiT\ m.tn tit I'VtH- York [910*4 j^ 7 . 


Bv the rime the war was a year old Austria 
anil Prussia, the c Inner members «i the 
First Coalition against France, had been 
joined hj I (illkind. Spin, md. most signifi¬ 
cantly. (ire.u Britain Ruth Ideological and 
strategic factors hrcnigm Britain into the 
conflict early in 17Mb She regarded the 
attack on rhe Tulkties, the September 
massacres, and the execution of book XVI 
as outrages against human decency and the 
insriEUtiun of monarchy. And the French 
invasion of the Austrian Netherlands In the 
fall of I "02 raise it the unpleasant prospect 
that rhk Belgian ‘“cockpit of EitrnpeV would 
mil under French control* The carh cam- 
paignv of the war were indecisive, l ate in 
1792, the French followed up their success 
lit Vahiv by The invasion of Belgium* only 
to lose ground again in I r( >$ after the defeat 
and desertion of Dumouricz tsee above, p. 

3 M k Then in 1794 the French definitely 
gained the advantage, jnd by 17U| French 
rroupt had occupied Belgium. Holland, 
and Germany west of the Rhine, 

One reason fur French success we have 
x Trciidy vee n—t he f! 1 n \vcn 1 it *n 's e nerg eric 
mobilkarion of national resource Another 
reasurt, espiaSly important ycr ca:^ to over¬ 
look. wm the w eakness of the First Coali¬ 
tion. T he partners in the coalman hsd no 
first-rate Coinmaiulet, nor did they achieve 
effective Cfiordmatiun of their efinns. The 
Duke of IkumAvitk v failure ro t.iki Park 
in \7vl resulted as much from his «wn 
deficient genembhip 4 s from the "nisr-ide 
of Viihm ■ Moreover, the parrittom nf 
Pnliind in 17VJ tmd 1795 greatly 0 listed rhe 
I rcnch. [ he Polish rpu^riun kept (..ithcrmc 
the Hrent from supplying the mere MtyJOfi 
rronps that she deemed sntficiem: tn crush 
France; the pick of the Prussian army was 
diverted to occupation durv in new Is an¬ 
nexed Polish provinces. By l7V? t lurcher- 
more, things had eomc to such :i thai 
die Peu^innN did not dart attack the I’lcneh 
fur ic at of I wing finEM tlic tear 

by their nominal Ausniiin ally 1 

Pniv-ia u as the first mend hi r of the tmali- 
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non to make peace. In the Treaty «rf Base! 

< 1795 > she ceiled to France rhe scattered 
Prussian holdings west of tht Rhine on the 
understanding that she might *cek com¬ 
pensation elsewhere in Germany. Spain and 
Holland likewise deserted the cmliaon in 
P95, Thus France at last secured her 
"'natural frontier*-" Besides Belgium and 
rhe Rhineland she had .iltft annexed Savoy 
and Nice, thereby etrending her (south- 
eastern border to the crtsi of tile Alps. 
These conquests, however, tidied the ideals 
nf rhc Revolution. In declaring war nn Aus¬ 
tria in 17^2 France had sworn to uphold rhe 
promise of the Constitution of 1791: time 
die would never undertake a war of con¬ 
quest, This was to Be ’"nut j war of nation 
against nation, but the right cows defense of 
a free people ag.uTist dir unjust aggression 
of a king" But tht crmqtiering armies of 
the First Republic brought closet rhe day 
when nation would light nation—when the 
F urn pea n nations would invoke **thc 
righteous defense of a free people against 
the unjust m^rtssinri 1 ' nor of a king, but of 

rev r iltjl inn a rv France. 

* 

Napolemn 

Early Career At the dose 

of 1795, only 

Brimtii and Austria remained orhciiilly at 
war with France. The Directory picked 
Austria as the firsi target and assigned 
Napoleon Rnnapattc to lead the attack 
against rhe Hobs burg force* in tmrrlicm 
Irak . The youthful Lommandef was at oitce 
a phU&Htphc, a revolutionary, an inspired 
general, and .i mtblesi&h aiiihitioui »idven¬ 
turer. He was bom in Corsica in 17^9, 
shrink lifter the time when France acquired 
riiat Me due mine an island from the decadent 
Republic af Genoa, Napoleon retained 
throughout his life the strung family loyalty 
characteristic of Corsican society* From his 
hand's tht members of the Bonaparte dan 
were to receive lU the spsibi uf conquest, 
even rimmed 


As a vouch. Napoleon attended military 
school in France, l argely cur off from HLs 
fellow students because he was a "for¬ 
eigner/ 1 he devoted himself to his: srttdks 
and read widely, especially in Rouleau. 
When the Revolution broke out, Napoleon 
helped m overthrow the Old Regime in 
Corsica but soon went back to France to 
res nine his military carter- T he young army 
officer defended the Convene ion fc but more 
from expediency than from political con¬ 
viction. He commanded the arrillm when 
rhe force* of the Jacobin Cmveminn re- 
captmxd the ttbrilums Mediterranean wa- 
port of TmiWi in December. 179*. In Oc¬ 
tober. 1795, lie delivered rhe famuli* “whiff 
uf [jtapcdiot" that saved the 1 ‘henuidorton 
Ci mvention from a rising of discontented 
Fariibm. He married Josephine de Beam 
harnais j . willow years his senior and an 
inti mart of flw ruling clique of the Di¬ 
rectory. Josephine's connection* and Na- 
poleonN own demimsfrnied talent a- oil 
artillery officer gamed him the Italian com¬ 
mand in I7 Wh 

fn the space of a year, Napoleon cleared 
the Austrians out of Italy and made them 
sue for peace In this famous campaign he 
showed his rcrtiiirktilik ah hits 10 strike 
quickly and surprise the enemy before they 
eimhl consolidate their defemes lie also 
d cun Hist rated hh flair for what would now 
he called propaganda und public relations, 
\\ icness the proclamation that he issued on 
April 2*. 1796: 

Soldiers! In two week* you have won six 
victories; vwi have made bAOOfl prisoners: you 
hive killed or wounded more than UU"' |M own. 

Deprived of everything, you have accom¬ 
plished ever' rSiing- Vmj have won battles y icb- 
out * jnfii>n, ru'i'oiiited river* without bridge* 
made forced marches without dio**. encamped 
witlmisr brand v. and often without bread, t hdy 
rhe phalanxes of die Republic, only the subtler* 
of Ubeitv. wtadd have liven capable oi sorTer- 
ing [lie things [hat you have suffered* 

Vein all bum to carry the glon, of the 
French ptuplv* to humiliate thr protid king' 
who dared to contemplate riiackbnc ns; m p r# 
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back n» y mut village#, *<*}' proudlyi '1 was 
uf the conquering army ol Italy " 

Friends. I promise you ihai conquest; hut 
there is a cnmlitinn you Wicaf c> fwllill- 
tn my vet tlie people whom vou ate deliver¬ 
ing; to repress horrible pillaging. 

Veoplcs oi Italy, the I rcncb atniy comes to 
break your chains; greet it with confidence; 
your pmjutrty. religion and customs « il) lie 
respected.* 

Here was Napoleon's characteristic policy 
of promising all things to all men, l ie en¬ 
couraged the nationalism of underpaid arid 
underted French soldier* and whetted their 
appetite tor booty. Yet he appealed also to 
the nationalism of the Italians, promising 
them liberation from \iistria and guarantee¬ 
ing the orderly conduct of the French armv. 
He did nor. of course, publicize the money 
that he seized from Italian governments and 
the art treasures that he took Jrom Italian 
galleries anti si ripped back t*< France. 

In the Treaty of ( unpoformio (P9~l 
terminating the Italian campaign. Austria 
acknowledged the loss of Belgium and Lom¬ 
bards and recognized the rwo puppet states 
that Najx>Icon set up in northwestern Italy, 
the Ligurian Republic of Genoa and the 
Cisalpine Republic of i.ombardv. In return, 
the Hahshutgt received the kalian posMS- 
uons of the Venetian Republic and a secret 
French assurance that, despite the specific 
promise made at Bawl in 1TO, Prussia would 
not he permitted to compensate for her 
losses in Hie Rhineland by hinds d«w lu re 
in Germany. 

Napoleon now turned to Britain. I lv 
decided riot id arrack her directly, hur 
rather Hi hit at her indirect!y through 
Egypt, then ,« dependency of Turkey , Fha 
would-be Alexander the Great, seeking new 
worlds to conquer, talked grandly of dig¬ 
ging u canal it Suez, giving French mer¬ 
chants rhe monopoly of a new shore Trade- 
route to India, and* exacting belated rctri- 
I union from Britain For Clive Y victory in 
the Seven Years’ War. Since XstptlWm 

* frcirn. t-* Roafww Unh'tml. -M*y 
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shaded the passion of the Enlightenment for 
science .11 id antiquity* he invited archae¬ 
ologists iiiul other experts to accompany his 
mnv and thereby helped to found the study 
hniiu ii a> Eevptulujjv One of his experts, 
Chjmpollhm, deciphered the Rhsclq Stone, 
tht tine key to rlie tranfilatitm «>£ ancient 
I Lrvpnin hietuglyphici. 

From tht military >i3ttdpniftf, however, 
the campaign failed totally Having chided 
die Hmivh "vUdircrrunein iket commanded 
by Nelson. Napoleon landed in Egypt in 
July, I70B, ,ind quickly routed the Mnnre- 
ht kV^ the ruling oligarchy. Then on 
August U 1’W, Nebon discovered the 
French fleet anchored .u \lmkir Bay ahmg 
the Egyptian wid destroyed it, Nel¬ 

son** victory deprived the French of sup¬ 
plies. ui reinforcements, and even of news 
from home, \fter a year of futile campaign¬ 
ing in the Near Ease. Napoleon suddenly 
left Egypt in August, 1799. and returned 
Xu France, The soldiers whom he thus 
deserted were no? m.< fortunate; they re¬ 
mained in Egypt until 1*01. when arrange¬ 
ment? w ere completed lor their withdrawal 

BrtfMflirc A p pa rent ly 

quite u 11 - 

moved h\ his failure in Egypt, Napoleon 
found the situation back in France ripe for 
a decisive political stroke, During his ab¬ 
sence Jacobinism had experienced a signih- 
canr revival several hundred members u{ 
the legislative councils belonged to the old 
Jacobin Oub* now resurrected as the "So¬ 
ciety of tin; Friend* <«t I liberty and 
I qtulit) , pi \hro.id. the Directory had e*tab- 
lished four new satellite republics with 
classical names—the Unman* the Parrhen- 
opcen jo Naples, the Batavian in Ho!hind, 
and the Helvetian in Switzerland. But this 
new success uf French imperialism pro¬ 
voked a renewal of war on the Continent, 
llie Habslmrgs resented the extension of 
French Influence over their former I tali an 
preserve, and Pali] I of Russia feared tlur 
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Napoleon would harm Russian Mediter¬ 
ranean Interests. I ke eccentric l sir was 
head of the Knights nf Malta* a GsthnVlc 
order of knighthoud dating back ro the time 
of rhe Crusades. Since Napoleon had cu¬ 
pelled the Knights from their htad<|ijatter> 
on the [stand of Malta. Pant joined with 
Austria and Britain in forming the Second 
Goilkkm (December. 1708). In the cmmng 
campaigns, Rusriw troops fought in Italy 
and Switzerland in a Dianne with the At js* 
triaiib* in Holland in alliance with the Lug- 
Ikh, and ejcn nff th* western shore- of 
tircecc in the Ionian islands* The Russian 
General Suvorov* who defeated the french 
repeaicdlv. became the hero of western 
Europe. By August, 17W. rhe French had 
been expelled from 1 1 nS^■, and their puppet 
republics—Cisalpine, Roman* and Parthert- 
opean—bid heesi dismantled. 

Thus, p.imnric Frenchmen were ready 
m welcome anj military hem. and cor*- 
servarive Frenchmen were ready to 
welcome a champion of order igahtet the 
new Jacobin threat. Napoleon got a rousing 
reception on his return from Egypt. Soon 
he u' 4 i engaued in a plot co overthrow the 
Directory, with the complkiry of two of 


//; Napoleon and France 

Napokwtic 

G&uemtmffli ^ consritu- 

tiun drawn 

up differ Brumal re was based on the auto¬ 
cratic maxim, "Confidence from below, 
juthririty from aliove/' It erected 4 very 
*t ni ug cx centiv tv m nc wha r disgu bwd l »y 
terminology borrowed from the ancient 

Roman Republic mi b >" P#** repul ilicwi 
window-dressing. I hrec consuls shared the 
executive authority —or rather. N apt deoil ay 
First Consul took the lion's share, leaving 
Iris [wij colleague* only nominal power* 
Four separate bodies I sad a hand in tcgisl li¬ 


the five directors, Roger-Du e<i> and Sicyis, 
the champion of rhe third estate* On No¬ 
vember ‘J and la I7W ! Itf and I V Brumairc 
bv the rc’-olLiiiiuigry calendar] the pirn was 
executed First. Xdptdeun f« >rccd the resigna¬ 
tion of lhe three directors not in the plot; 
next* To win over she consent of the two 
kfridative cuitruriK he hinted at the danger 
of a Jacobin conspiracy- He gained the 
approval of she Elders, but in the Council 
of Five Hundred he ranted incoherently and 
fainted. Uh brother- Lurien* the presiding 
officer of the Quine iL saved the situation 
until a detachment of troops hud expelled a 
iTuaji aritv of the Five Hundred- 1 his almost 
comic coup if it at of Bhuriairc ended the 
Director)’. The preparation nf a new con¬ 
stitution was entrusted to the victorious 
triumvirate of Rogcr-I)ucus* Sieves* and 
Napoleon, of whum only Napoleon really 
counted, k all happened ]Us[ as Edmund 
Hurke hud predicted: 

In the weakocss of puthority, * . * some jmp* 
sd,ir general ^htil draw the e}r% nf ;sll men 
upon himself, Armies will obey him tm hh 
personal account- . . . The person who really 
commands rhe army is your master. 


rioti: (1) the Council «f State proposed 
laws; \U die Tribunate debated them but 
did luir votei (3) ihe Legislative Corps 
voted them hut did not debate; i4) the 
Senate had the right to veru legislation, rhe 
members of all four Iwidic* were either 
appointed bv the b int Consul nr elected 
indircctlv by a process so complex that 
Bonaparte hail ample opportunity to 
manipulate candidates. The core of this 
svstcut was rite Qiwndl of StPic + staffed by 
R(»na pane's ha nd ■ picked cl u ^ ices, which 
served both as a sort nf cabinet ind os the 
highest admiiiJartrivc court in the land- 
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The three remaining bodies were intended 
merely to go through rhe motions of enact 
mg whatever the First Consul decreed 
Evcn Mr. the debated tli-c V ritmnaie some¬ 
time got in hti way. and he finally :iin dished 
it in l&ON 

Napoleon soon cast off the other rc^strie- 
dons imposed on hi* own jfitlwitv by rhe 
constitution, In Iii02 he persuaded the legis¬ 
lators to drop the original ten-year limira- 
don on his term of office am! make him First 
Consul for Life, with i he power *■* donate 
his successor and Amend the constitution at 
will. In |sb4. hr funk rhe ul\t logical move 
ami declared himself hereditary Emperor of 
the French, A magniticcni eonmirion took 
place m Notre in Pa it? on December 
2. I he Pope consecrated the I rnpcmr, but 
Napoleon placed the emwn mi his Own 
head. 

Each time Xapuleon revised the Ginstitu- 
tioit tn a nou-V4.publiiL.rn direction lie made 
rhi republican gesture ol submitting the 
change tn rhe l-Iih route. Each rktse. the re¬ 
sults iif rhe plebiscite were overwhelmingly 
favorable: in 1799^! 81 Kh rite vote was MH U- 
t<T for Napoknn md the OutttiJatc* and 

tfaftoiefftt, tk*trb?J ji th* theditr. 



rtr-nin^T- in IK02, Is was j P 54fUMlS for 
Nspnteuft and the life Consulate, ami m, *74 
agamst: in ltf04, it was 4JTIJ29 for Na¬ 
poleon and rhe Empire, and 2J.?9 against. 
Although rhe announced results wen* 
perhaps rigged a little, the vast majority ot 
F renrimsen tmdi mb i rd I y si ipp > md Na¬ 
poleon. Hiv military triumphs appealed u* 
their gmru ing nationalism, and lib pul icy of 
srahi 1 itv at home insured them againvr 
further revolutionary changes- Confidence 
did indeed seem to increase from below its 
authoritv increased from above. 

If by iny chance confidence failed ru 
material bu; below, Napokim had the au- 
ihurity to deal with the recalcitrant. He 
wiped out rhe local self-gov eminent re¬ 
maining from the early dav^ of the Ucvolm 
iron. In place of locally elected odieials he 
sidisT stirred tliose .ippoinied by himsclt— 
prefects in departments, sub-prefects in -rt- 
ronditftmtTJts. mayors in ctimmuncs—and 
all were instructed to enforce compliance 
with the Emperor s dictates:. Nspokou, far 
more than the Jacobins, made France a 
highly centralized police state. 

Men of even political background i> raffed 
the imperial admin fctrnr ion Njpokon eared 
Iktlc whether his subordinates were re¬ 
turned cmi^ra or c\-Jacobins. so long as 
thc% had ahjlirv, Iksidc^ rhcir varied ante- 
cedents reinforced the impression that 
narrow factionalism was tlnul and that rhe 
Fruphe rested -m a broad political base- 
Napoleon paid official* well ami offered rhe 
addisiimat hail of high titles With the cstah- 
IMimem of the Empire lie ere ircd dukes by 
rhe ilo/t n md coumv and Iwmiw by the 
hundred. I Ic re winded outst;iruhiig generals 
with tKq rank of \1 rushed and lesser civilian 
uthfi.ib with the Ixgiun uf Honor, 

/.j?u r and Justice Napoleon re¬ 

vived some uf 

the aristocratic glamour of the Old Regime, 
bur nor irj, glaring inequalities., t Ms series of 
law codes, the celeb rated Cod? Vapo/ctWi 
i Itictf-lftlOE declared all men equal before 
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rhc lav. without regard m ther rank anil 
u*iiti!i. ti extended to .ill the righr tn follow 
rhc iiccupafiim, jiu! embrace e lie religion, ui 
their dimming- If gave France the single co- 
he rent svWeni of law which the phthtif/pha 
Iwd ricumnJcd and which the nvoltitiutuiy 
governments had been tOQ busy tn fnnuu- 
kite 

The C&d? Ntpoteort did nor. however, 
embode the full judicial reform program 
nf the Viilsghicmmnt, a lueorpiraKd from 
the old Roman law Mime practices that 
strengthened the alisoluc^m ot the J.mpitG. 

In trial procedure, it permitted mint \ix 
of rnirurci ir favored the interests of the 
state over the rights of the individual. 

I luniizh Napoleon confirmed rhc revolu¬ 
tionary legislation permirong divorce by 
mutual consent, ami though lie liimself di¬ 
vorced Josephine. he generally preserved 
rhc legal superiority of the mail of the 
family. The code cine vied revolutionary 
legislation protecting Hie interests of wives, 
uumiHs and illegitimate children. Napoleon 
appointed fudges himself and empoueied 
riic prefects to select: jurors. Now confirm¬ 
ing the principles of 178 ( j. and now betray¬ 
ing therm Napitenflic law and justice 
oitcicd a fair summary of the fate of the 
Revolution under the Fmpiro. 

A simitar Ambiguity clouded Xipokun s 
attitude toward civil libel ties. I k practiced 
religious tolvtioion of -t suit and welcomed 
former political heretics into his admiuistri- 
nnn. But Napoleonic gctu-rosiiy stemmed 
always from expediency, never from mv 
Fundamental belief in liberty 1l ht failed 
to get hU way by conciliation,, rhen he 
used force. In the western departments, 
where royalist uprisings had become 
chronic since fhc revolt in the V enJee* he 
massacred the rebels who declined his oiler 
of amnesty in 1 mi In 1804. he kidnapped 
the Duke of frighten from the neutral 
German state of Baden because the Duke 
u ns believed to be the choice of monarch¬ 
ist conspirators for the throne of f ranee. 
Though Napoleon immediately discovered 


the Dukes inti licence, lit had him executed 
none the kv>H 

1 hen more dsnuginij tn Napoleon* rep¬ 
utation in democratic eve* \\ T v> his rcpi**- 
Mtmotf the freedom uF speech, tn July, UKH» 
for instance, he directed his librarian to read 
all the newspaper* carefully and 

. make an abstract of even tiling they con- 
tain likely tu J&Ttct die public |*imr of view* 
rtpeciaHv with regard io rdigion, philosophy* 
uiki political opinion lie will send me this- 
abstract between * and ** o’clock e\ei v dfiv. 

Once even - ten days he will wnd roe aft 
jnjlvsis of afl the hnnk> * ir pamphlet? which 
have appended . . calling atvenritro to any 

that might un morjl ipnsdorts* 

nr intend ittc tn a political or in ora I con- 

tiex iun. r II 

| El will rake paint tit procure enpiv* of all 
the plan'll which are product d, juJ fo analyst 
theiM for me. With rvBClOflS ■ ■! die same 
chjruLicr as those above mentioned. 1 ho null- 
ysis lousr he made* at latest, within 4 k hmitJ 

of rhi pmihimun wf *he plays,* 

And so ot| through l ‘bilU T posters- sutverrisc- 
mciios institutes lircfary meetings, sermons 
and fashionable trials." N« Wgmctn tif pub¬ 
lic opinion escaped Napoleon trr.Tnipuhv 
[ion. I It reduced by live-sixths the number 
of Paris newspapers and pestered lheater 
managers with suggestions bn improving 
the patriotic lone ol play*. W hen he Wanted 
to .tmiirft French opinion, lie simply starred 
x press campaign., in this instance from 
tmi 

\ great hue ami ery h io he raised ag:iirtst 
the jirwtntmiw tstperiCiicctl hy rhc l^rhohn 
cvf Ireland at rise hands of rhc Anglican Chifnrh- 
Bbhop will be approached so that pray - 
er> will he oiTvml estreating an end to the 
persecutions of die \n cl lean Church agninci 
dm Trash GoThulfcs- Ihsr rhc admini*wi™ rmivr 
move very dciieatdy md make use of the tte\v& 
paiKTi- wirlmiif theft reilfelng wiur the gOtern- 
iiient is driving a.r. . . An l! tlir icrm Artgli- 
can ChurcH' niuir ahvjyi lie iwil m place «F 
'Pwlestants.' ior |iav«- PrtitcW4,it» in France. 
I .nr nn \nglk'iui rliiirch + 

-Quoted in } M THonifwm. N>p«/*n» Self- 

i Tlotfon, 81 t 

y Lttrrti Itfdim At Ntpolfot i i Parts h 

g^q4. Our tTarsd*bfPFi 
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Jiefigkm BoKdctt con¬ 

siders rions 

colored all Napoleon's decision* on religion. 

* k l dn not «e in religion rhe mystery «t the 
incarnation*" lie said "‘bin the mystery < «f 
rhe social order, h attache* tu heaven m 
idea of cijualitv which prevents the rich 
man from being massacred by the poor.' * 
Since French Catholics loathed the anii- 
clcricalistu of the Revolution, Ndputeon 
reasoned that he had everything to gain by 
working out a reconciliation with Rome, 

J he Concordat that was negotiated In 
I Hill by Kapdeuu and Pope Pius Vll ac¬ 
complished The reconcUhtfiom The French 
state Lgreed to pay derk.il salaries ^nd 
tc> suppress the popular election of bishops 
and priests. The hsiyheips were tn be nomi¬ 
nated by the government. and then m- 
serrate d bv the pope; the priests were to hi 
appointed by the bishops At tills point Na- 
p ikon's Cfittc^ssinns stopped. By tkekring 
that Catlmlkisni was only the faith of the 
"imjnriu of Frenchmen." rather than the 
state rcligiim, the Concordat implicitly ad¬ 
mitted rhe tnkration of Protestants and 
jew^s. Furthermore, ir grunted to the 
French government vague but extensive 
powers to regulate church activities. I he 
Concordat nf I Hi] I was a resounding con- 
tirmatiuTi of lLic principles of 17 MV, for it 
canceled only the mo>t extreme provisions 
of the Civil Constitution nf tile Clergy. Pius 
VIS accepted Huch impomnt measures of 
the Revolution as the aUnlitirm of the lirhc 
and the ctmfibcdtiun of ecclesiastical lands. 
And, bv granting Napoleon regulatory 
powers over the f.iallican Church* he per¬ 
mitted rh-ir church to liccorne in effect the 
ward of the French siaic. 

So far js Fi ance was concerned, the Con¬ 
cordat worked Msonablv well It concili¬ 
ated Lirtje numbers of Catholic^ and was to 
remain in force until 1905, The Concordat, 
however, did not bring complete peace be¬ 


* Ouiyr?d in 11. A. 1.- Kidi?r P Xj polwn (New 
York. 19m. Appendix ). 


tween France and the Vatican* foe Napo¬ 
leon insisted that the Pope should render to 
Caesar die things that were t .usars. When 
Pm- Vll objected tu Napoleon’s making a 
French tirdlite of the Papal Hutc% the new 
Cw>ar lectured him on rhe proper division 
of authority between the spiritual and tern- 
pord powers. Pius \'ll passed the las! years 
of Hie Napoleonic regime as Bonaparte S. 
pri^uicr. first in northern Italy and then in 
France. 


Education The Revoto- 

don and Na« 

pnlLiin cost ihe Church ic> monopoly over 
education. The C-mstiiutmn of i‘91 had 
promised France a system of state schools 
I he Convention, while doing little to Apply 
this principle to primary education, did sec 
up institutions for specifllked training, like 
rhe famous Paris engineering school, the 
fh'vte { M vi\ tvchniqsii^ In each department 
it otabSkhed a 'centra! -whoop tn provide 
secondary education of high *|uatity at rela¬ 
tive k I*j>w l ty\ i. N a pi ikon atw ilbb cd t hesc 
flrittrcihing central schools in 1^u2 and re¬ 
placed them with a smaller number of tyci a 
open only tn she relatively few pupils who 
could afford the tuition or who received 
state scholarships. The change had 3 polit- 
leal motive. The lyefre students wore uni¬ 
forms and marched to military drums, and 
the curriculum, umk served the ends of pn- 
mntk indoctrination. Fo provide for the 
oeist-r s! sU|*crvi>lon of the vchind system Na- 
fMjleon founded in LfHM a governmental 
body w ith the misleading name of the "I ni- 
versitv. ' w hich controlled the instinnkuw 
ordinarily culled universities. 

Napoleon, then, scarcelv had the modern 
democratic belief than schools should pro¬ 
vide free and. politically speaking, rea¬ 
sonably neutral training. lie neglected prb 
Ttiary schooling almost com pie rely. Yet., 
building on the revolutionary base, lie did 
advance the const ruettan of the modern 
secular French school system. The educi’ 
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rional competition uf Church and State, su 
often i bitter uatie in modem French life* 
dates back tr. the Revolution and Napoleon, 

Fid ideal alms 

likewise de¬ 
termined di e economic program of an em ¬ 
peror determined to promote national unity. 
The French peasants wanted to be left alone 
inenp>y the neu freedom acquired in L78?i 
Napoleon did wit disturb them, cxccpE to 
raise army recruits. The middle class warned 
a balanced national budget and the end of 
revolutionary experiments with piper cur- 
renev and a controlled economy. Napoleon 
continued the sound money of the Direc¬ 
tory and, unlike the Directory, balanced rhe 
budget, thanks to the immense plunder that 
he gained in war* He greatly improved the 
efficiency and probity of ra\-cnHectors and 
established the senmoffidsl Hank of France 
(ItfOOi to act as the governments lintincial 
agent. He strengthened the curb-* placed ori 
labor bv the I.c Chapclicr Law of 17^1 (see 
above, p. 328) and obliged every workman 
to carry a written record listing his jobs 
ind hb general reputation, Rich war con¬ 


III: Vapolfon and Europe 

To many Frenchmen, N.ipidcon 
was the brilliant Man of DestinyTo most 
Europeans, on the other hand, Napoleon 
was the sinister Man on I lorschick* the 
enemy of national independence, the for¬ 
eigner who imposed French control and 
French reforms As French conquests accu- 
Tinilatcd, and as nominally free countries 
became French puppets, Europe grew to 
hate the invariable imperialism of Napoleon 
Napoleonic France succeeded in building 
up a vast empire, but only At the envi ol 
□rousing the implacable enmity of the other 
European nations- 


tracts and subsidies kepr employment and 
prohts high. As the war went on and on, 
however/ Napoleon found it particularly 
dimciih to appease the peasantry ind the 
bourgeoisie. Despite the levies on conquered 
countries, he bad to draft soldiers from the 
peasantry and increase the a heady unpopu¬ 
lar taxes on salt, liquor, and tobacco. 

In summary, the domestic policies of Na¬ 
poleon l had something in common wirh 
the methods of all the celebrated one-man 
rulers Like Caesar in Rome. Napoleon ren¬ 
dered lip-service to the Republic while sub¬ 
verting republican institutions; he used pre¬ 
fects U) impose centralized uithotiiy as 
houb XIV had used mh-ruUntx; mi like 
modem dictators he had only contempt for 
free speech. Vet Napol^m was aha ,t genu¬ 
ine enlightened despot- HR law code and 
some of liis educational reforms would have 
delighted the philosophy He ended civil 
strife without sacrificing the redistribution 
of land and ihc equality before the law 
gained in rso and after. Abandoning some 
revolution ary innovations* modifying oth¬ 
ers and completing 'till others, Napoleon 
regimented the Revolution, but be did not 
wholly destroy it. 


The War (1800-1807) Napoleon 

had barely 

launched the Consul lire when he took to 
the field again. The Second Coalition, which 
had readied the peak of its success in Au- 
glist, I "W. was now falling to pieces. I he 
hoi-headed Tsar Paul I had .won decided 
that his allies were mure dangerous than hi* 
enemies and created a league of Russia, 
Sweden, Prussia, and Denmark against Brit- 
ain. Indeed. Paul now planned w defeat the 
Tnglidi, to partition Turkey, and to cou- 
t|ucr India, all in alliance with Napoleon, Bui 
these fantastic plan 1 , were srill on paper when 
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Paul scan murdered in Wl uiJ succeeded 
bv Alexander !■■ Meanwhile* in ihihk X&pn- 
Icon attacked the \imruim in Italy »wd 
forced (hem To silt for peace flit l rcaty nf 
Luniviite (Item I extended the iprim ih.it 
Napoleon had secured from Aiutru four 
icar? before at Campuformlo- This Time 
Austria had to agree that e bin German states 
which bad lotf termory to France west of 
the Rhine -should be cuinpe floated to* the 
case of the Rhine, uid that France should 
have a voice in n Hutting these compere 
tiorev 1 he I univilk maty gave Nap Jeon 
the righr to superintend the reshaping of 
Germany. 

After Lunevillt. as itrt=r CaurpcifomitCh 
Britain alone remained at war with France. 
British taxpayers, however, wanted relief 
from the heavy burden of war tave^: British 
merchant* lunged to resume tatting with 
continental markers prmlly dosed to (hem 
■since I H W Though Rfitairt had been unable 
to check VapotenitV e&panihrn in l : umpCf 
*hc had \m- nearly won she Cfihmid mil 
naval war by l^H. Shi had captured former 
Dutch and Spanish colonies, and NeLun > 
deer had expel ted the French from Egypt 
and Malta I be British cnhinci was conti- 
.Ji nf thill it held j strong bargaining posi¬ 
tion and could obtain f-j curable terms from 
NsipileaR. Hai in the Peace of An lien* 
i |ft02) rJ ll British promised to siirrttuler 
j1iti«h[ all thrir cukml.d c*iiiL|uv&ts and gut 
nothing in return- The Punch refused virher 
v«, reopen i&e Cumbwni h* British eupnm 
or to rcttnqubh Hclgiimif which remain h! 
m Nipokom' phrn>v . "a loaded pntul aimed 
at the hear? of Britain," 

The iine-stded Be .tee of \ micro provided 
fjiik a brief truce in (he world-wide sirug- 
gte of Britain and France. Napoleon had no 
intention of giving up the struggle perma¬ 
nent I v until he had destroyed British coni- 
mercial [unJ calimrtl suprennicy and m clTect 
hud reversed the direction of die Second 
Hundred YeurV War Meanwhile he was 
alarming Austria uid Pru^st;* by using the 
right granted by Lunevilk to revise the map 


of Germany. In ISO?. more than a hundred 
(iermau stares were abolished, chiefly ciev- 
srm^ and small ecclesiastic id principalities. 

I he chief lieiieiicbrics nt ihk territorial re- 
iidjiivtUKUH were rhe south German Glares 
. t Bavaria, Wurnetnljerg, and Baden, w hich 
Napoleon ckirlv intended To make -I ’'rim'd " 
i icnnanv dominated h\ France. a* opposed 
t-cp the "first"' atul "second 1 i rcnuimics, dom* 
mated by Austria and Prussia, respect ivctv 
tic aroused TSrirain bv new tariff resrric- 
(ions £ I SO? j and bv a grandiose project for 
an American tuloiihri empire centering on 
the island of Haiti i Santo Doming ") and ud 
The v-nsf Louisiana urrimry thin Spain hid 
handed Track to Fiance in IflBL In I biiri- 
however the continued local rfe-i stance and 
■j vu-ulent outbreak of yellow fever Took i 
fearful roll of rhe French troop md forced 
Napoleon to abandon the American project 
In Itfdh therefore, lie sold the whole of 
Louisiana to the t.nitcd Slates for Sll^- 
000,000. 

Us ruw, Britain ami France were again 
it Mar. FI'Oiti l K b* through lWON Vnpokon 
activth prepared t»* mvade I ngbnd. lie 
A 5 'rt.unhkd more than a hundred thousand 
troops and a thousand Uudmv larges mi 
the S' role h side of the Straits of Hover In 
\ hl> v he sent Admiral Yilleneiive and the 
French dcct t*> the West Indies to hue the 
British fleet away from Europe 1 hen V ilk- 
lieuvc was m retui-n post-baste to convoy 
tJu French invasion force aetos> the Oian- 
nd wUWti Xebon «.a5 vtiil vainly combmg 
rise ( aritdioin, V'inenciwc failed to give 
N'dviin ihe clip* hick in European uaterc 
he |ml in u 4 friciidl\ Spinisli pirn instead 
- it bending directly for The Qi.nmd ^ Na- 
puki>n had ordered Xd^iu engaged the 
ciimbinci! French arid Spanish fleets oil 
Tape Trafalgar at the soiuhwevt comer of 
Spain ! October. MBS j 1 h lose his im n lift 
but not before he had itesiroycd hdf uf 
Ilk adversaries' ship!? withmn sacrificing a 
single one of his own. Trafalgar gave the 
Ibitisli mHli.^putcd control of the seas for 
The balance uf rite war md killed French 
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liupc nf a successful crov* Channel in¬ 
vasion-. 

Hv the time uf t mhilgsr, Vtismn and 
Rutaj had jumctl with fhirsin m the Third 
t ■ ilinmi. li-itktpnni muted In* enumentd 
opponents in rlic mu*i diur^Jme atm pi pn 
nf hi> va imx. \t rim. mt ihr upper Danube 
{October* iHtHi he aipmmi ^UH'O \us- 

in.irw who Imd moved wcsl^M^l w-hhoiH 
wailing for Their Kussum ul1u> He met the 
Imin Rushan force and The Mance of the 
Viistci.yi a«m near tlic Moravian village m 
,\urtcrfite, The tabuing battle (Deceiftbcr L 
lltoWl 1 1 1fi-n 11 ;1 1 celebrated the first mniv«- 
vin of \npnkon\ cottiparinn a* emperor. 
Bringing up rcinfnwcflictits *evrelly and 
u kh gnat speed. X.ipnkoii completely sur¬ 
prised hi" opponents. Within Tie month lie 
forced The Hataburg emperm, i ram-k IL 


to dgn rhe Kilnd[bring Treat. of Piwtrarg, 
giving the Austrian Tyrol to Hiivim.i .ind 
\ riie-nr to the Napoleonic pitppcr kingdom 

of Italy, 

\ still harsher hire audited rhe Prufi^ians, 
brnuoht hack into the waf for the first time 
since irfll bv NapoleboS repeated inter- 
veufinm in Ciirrium lihhr- Toe Prussian 
iSiTnv. however* had mn kqpr op with the 
milit.iiv hnpfovchirmi introduced dnec the 
LLimpjigm p-r Frederick rhe (iresT- In Oc¬ 
tober, two ft, rhe French pulverized the main 
Prussian cnnchjjffflt* in the twin battles nf 
Jens and Auersmdt, and occupied Berlin, 
Napoleon decided to postpone a final serdt- 
ment with Prussia until lie had beaten h+S 
unlv rnmihing commcnbdnppincm. Russia 
vcm down ji Fried fond Ejune. isnr^ 

V .ap< ikon's great vrring nf victi n it* agiuiun 


**Tkt Ba/H* o! f t*Aimmv by Turner. 
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the Third Dmlitimi resulted partly from the 
blunder of bis enemies, The miscafcula- 
[iniii nt Austrian, Prussian, ,md Russian gen* 
crab fritunbufed to French successes M 
Atistcrlir/ and jt Jciu. Further, flic French 
armv seis the most seasoned force in Fm 
rnpc* its siddiers of every rank event well 
trained, and us officers were promoted be¬ 
came of ability rather dun because of sen¬ 
iority or influence. I Iona parte seldom risked 
an engagement mi less his forces were the 
numerical evjual of the enemy's then he 
staked ever. thing *m a drama tie surprise* a*, 
af Ausierhi^. Yet even this almost invincible 
French army hid defects. The pay w us low 
and irregular, the medical ■sen ices were a 
disgrace, and the supplies were so badly 
managed that French soldiers usually had 
to live tilT (he fund, Fv cimially'. these $horr- 
coinings were to weaken French striking 
power, in lfc07, however, they did nor pre¬ 
vent she ascendancy ot Napokuu rn Europe, 

The Empire Jt Us Htight 
(IW?-J8t2) Napoleon 

reached the 

pinnacle of his career when he mer Isis 
Russian adversary, Tsar Alexander I. on 3 
raff anchored in the Nit-men River at Tilsit 
in Fjtsl Prussia. There, in jute* I MO?, the 
two emperors drew up a treaty dividing 
Europe between them, Alexander acknowl¬ 
edged France's hegemony over ventral and 
western Europe and secured in return ihe 
recognjrion ol eastern Europe -,w (he Ric.st.ui 
sphere. Napoleon pledged Ru%sia -i share in 
the siMiik if rin Otrom.in l mpire should he 
dismembered He demanded no territory 
from the defeated t 5 isr, only a commitment 
to cease trade with Britain and to join the 
war 4gnitt&t her. The Tl&it settlement, how - 
ever, made \fexanjer hit telly unpopular at 
home, where Russian propaganda had been 
deununemg Napoleon w ant i-C lifts* T 

Prussia was the chief victim nt Hlsm 
While the rw 11 emperor, negotiated on the 
raft. Frederick William III ' 1707-TK40), the 


Prussian king* nervously paced flic hanks 
of the Niemcn. I Itr bail good cause Eu be 
nervous, for Tthk cove him almost half \m 
territory. Pru^iiY Polish province funned 
a new puppet state, rhv Grand Duchy of 
Warvjw, which Naptileoti assigned to a 
French ally, the King of Swum Prussian 
territory west of the kibe River went to 
Napoleon ru dispose of as he wished To 
complete the Imnulbtiom Napoleon sta¬ 
tioned occupation troops in Prussia and 
fixed the mimmum size of its armv at 42,- 
00D men. 

I iider this Lutrr-day Caesar almost all 
Furupc could he divided into three pom. 
l irst came ihe Freach Empire, including 
France proper and the territories annoyed 
since 1"^/. Second were ihe said Ikes, ruled 
in many cases by relatives of Napoleon, 
And rhird came Austria. Prussia, and Russia, 
forced bv defeat to become the allies of 
France. Only Britain, Sweden, and Turkey 
rci 1 iained > - 1 Ltd d c tlie Nap* t let j ii'lc %ystem, 
The frontiers of the French Empire ar 
their must estendvt enclosed Belgium and 
Hollmul; the sections, of Germans west at 
the Rhine and along the North Sea; the 
Italian rerrirorics of Pii-dmonE, (ienim. ras¬ 
cally, and Rome; ami finally. physically de¬ 
tached from the rest, the ^111 ynan Prov- 
inciss," stretching ulong the Dalmatian coast 
oT the Adriatic, taken from Austria in \#iY) f 
and named after a province of the old 
Roman Empire These annexations were 
tivo.ilh subdivided into department* jiilI 
ruled by prefect, just like the home de- 
partnictifc of France, 

I he satellites flanked the trench l mpire. 

I he Kingdom nf Italy, m enlarged version 
of the Cisalpine Republic, included the 
northern and central hah an Linds not di¬ 
rectly annexed by France, Napoleon was 
rlic king and Ins stepson, Eugene tic JieJii- 
Surrials was viceroy In southern Italy. Na¬ 
poleon j. r. l the crown of N.tplo to Iris 
brother |uveph and then to his brother-in- 
law. Io,n him Vliircr. Brother jriseph moved 
from Naples Im Madrid in i*n* w hen N.ipo- 
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fqn» dipnoi rhr Spanish Roiurlioiu in urdcr 
ro force the unwilling Spaniard* ro remain 
in rhe w;ir against Brin in. 

Irt Central Kurope, Napoleon energeri- 
CftliV pursued Ins project «f n "third 1 ' tier- 
nrnitv He decreed a further reduction in 
the number uf German states and in tSOfi 
finally disked that useless museum piece. 
The Holy Roman l^jitpire. lu its; [dace he 
created Hie GiTifedcrarmn of the Rhine, 
which included ulninst every' < iceman wmc 
except \mstria and Prussia \i the hcarr nr 
this confederating Napoknti curved tint for 
hk brother Jerome the Kingdom of \Ve*t- 
pEtftlk* which incorporated the Prussian 
holdings west of the Kibe scfeed at Tilsit; 
Swte/etUnd and the GjuiilI Duchy of War¬ 
saw completed the roster of French said- 
Ikes. 

Napoleon limbed tn give di guilt and per¬ 
manence t-n his creations If was hut enough 
rhat his brothers anti his irt-lims should sh 
on thrones; he hirreetf must found a dy¬ 
nasty. must have rise heir so far denied him 
in fifteen years of childless marriage. He 
divurtxd lovuphine, therefore* and in Twin 
1113 it ted Mar ie-Louise, the daughter of the 
Hamburg Fr.mcR II In due ritur. Marie- 
t ouise here i vurv whom hi* father gran¬ 
diloquently called "The King of Rome. 1 

^Xapnlcon II . 1 however, w.ls never to 


rule tn Rome or anywhere else. I hruugh- 
out the stellites Bonaparte curbed the 
power of the Church, abolished serfdom. 
In lilt r ii.ids, and introduced the new French 
Jaw codes, I i cry w here* how ever, he ex¬ 
acted a heavy toll uf tribute and subjection, 
to the Kingdom of Italy, far msrinec, he 
doubled the fax rate previously levied by 
the Austrians; half the revenues of the king¬ 
dom went m defray tilt expense- of flic 
French army and the French government 
Napoleon flooded his relatives with insrrnc- 
iions m the government of their domains 
and brought them abruptly to lied when¬ 
ever th t\ showed signs of putting local in¬ 
terests alitrt c thos-d «f France, When I miss 
Bonaparte in Holland dared to disobey the 
imperial orders* his brother delivered a 
crushing rebuke? 

In ascending ihe Throne of Holland. Vniir 
\ 1 ajray has forgotten That he iy Ffdfcdi uid 
hiv vtrctchciJ all the spring* his tt*um and 
tor men ted his- conscience ici order to persuade 
himself that he is Ihudi* Dutchmen inclining 
toward |'r;incc have been ignored and perw- 
ented: rhf ** terving Fnglanil have been pro¬ 
moted. t , , l have experienced the sorrow nt 
seeing she name of France exposed to diamc 
in o Holland ruled by a prince of im blnud. p 


* L&tr*} imJher ttv \*pd«Of s F^rL>. Irtv ■, I, 

HO liV Our iraivd&tiun 
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litmiv' boldness cost him hi^ thf^nc; his 
Dutch kingdom was annexed tn France in 

1810. 

rfrp Otifmwriji 

System Nowhere wsis 

\ :i pci I co n\ 

sLLLpc rLihsm more vw iiknt Than in |m attempt 
to regnbre the economy iif the whole Con- 
tintni The t orulnemd Sy stem lud i double 
aim: rn build op the txporr trade of France 
and to cripple that of Britain I he collapse 
of Napoleon's cro»-Qunne| invasion plans 
led him to expand the eafiier tariff men mi res 
against Britain into a great campaign to 
bankrupt the nation of shopkeepers. Flic 
defeat of the Third Coalition gave him die 
opportunity, ro experiment with economic 
warfare nri ,i c^uriucritjl seak- and to carry 
ro extremes the warlike impticaiinns nf mtr- 
cartrilimth 

The Berlin Decree, issued hv Nopikon 
in November, 1806, forbade nil trade with 
the British Isles nnd ali commerce in British 
me retail disc, Britain replied bv requiring 
that neutral vessels wishing m trade with 
France put in tirst jr a British port and pay 
duties This regulation, enabled Britain tn 
share in the profit of neutral shipping so 
France. Nupilccm retaliated with the Milan 
Decree (IScctmber. 1807 ^. ordering the 
seizure nf jji nciuml ships that complied 
with the new British policy. The neutrals, 
in effect, Mere damned if they did md 
damned if they didn't. 

Napoleon's vassals and allies had to sup* 
port the Continental System or suffer the 
consequences. Of j 11 the "un-French* 1 ac¬ 
tivities countenanced b\ Louis Bonaparte 
in Holland, the worst, in Napoleon 1 * view, 
was his toleration of Dutch smuggling of 
I'nglkli coiUf.ih.uid The Luipep«r likewise 
expected the sarclliits to contribute u* 
French industrial prosperity When the 
Italian- objected to the regulation of their 
silk exports, Napoleon lectured his viceroy 
Eugene, on the facts of economic life: 


Ml the raw -ilk from the kingdom of truly 
gi>cs to England. . . . U i " 1 therefore quite 
natural rlut I should w ish to JIverr if from 
This route to the advantage of my F rench 
maniifit-turerv otherw ise m\ dlk Factories, nne 
uf the chief tup}* jit* of French commerce, 
would vulfer suLkianridl losses. . Mv prin¬ 
ciple is Frjncf fim* * . „ 

It h in-- u*y for Italy to make plans that leave 

French prmficriry out of we. it. die iilijm 

tace the fact that the sure rest* of the two twin- 
tries hung together-* 

I he gigantic ptyempr to make “France 
first" failed almost Totally. Only a few 
French industries benefited from the Con¬ 
tinental System; the cessation of sugar im¬ 
ports from the West Indies, fur example, 
promoted the cultivation of native su^ar 
beets. But the decline nf mermens trade 
grJKi t 1 v dc pressed lb irilca ti \ nnd < 4 her 
French \tlintic pum. 1 he increasing dif¬ 
ficulty and expense of procuring raw ma¬ 
terials like cotton caused widespread unem¬ 
ployment anil produced :\ rash nf bank¬ 
ruptcies. The new French markets on the 
Continent: did not compensate for the loss 
of older markets overseas; thi iniiie of 
French exports declined by mure than one- 
third between 1805 am) 1813, 

The Continental System did tint ruin 
Brttutii, although it did confront the British 
with a severe economic crisis. Markets 
abroad for British ex puns were uncertain, 
fond imports were reduced; and, while 
prices rose sharply, wages lagged behind. 
Both farm worker*, si read v pinched bv the 
enclosure movement (sec Chapter Villi, 
and factory worker* suffered acutely. Yet, 
fortified by her leadership in the economic 
rev a (ut it mo and by the overw helming su¬ 
periority nf her navy and merchant marine. 
Britain mdv nut the storm f vcr\ tract of 
bud u all capable nf growing (&od was 
brought under (he plmv, and Today one 
can barren heights on Dartmoor xtiar 
wro last cultivated during the Napoleonic 
Wars. Exporters nor only developed lucra- 

* Ouwed in ThompR-cin, NapoUvn Sdf-RezxjkJ, 
27447$. 
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rive new markers in the American the Dno- 
trun Empire, and Ask bar abo emrinued 
tu dimply same nf their old customers on 
The Ointment. lliey smuggled their goods 
in neutral ship- and with spllrkms M Madc 
in France" label*. Napoleon lucked the vast 
miv.il force mi apprehend smugglers at sca f 
and he lacked the large Stuff of incorrupt¬ 
ible customs inspector* to control contra¬ 
band in the parts* The best he could dn 
was to confess his failure by confiscating 
«md re-selling contra band jifrcr it had at- 
rv.idv hem sold- 

rhe Continental System antagonized both 
the neutral powers ami Napoleons allies, 
French seizure of Am eric an vessels in Hurts* 
pcan pons under the terms of the Milan 
I decree pur a dangerous strain on Franca- 
American relations. But British restrict ions 
likewise bore heavily on the Americans. 
British impressment of American seamen 
on the pretest rim thev were deserters 
from the Royal Navy, together with the 
design* of American expansionists nn Can¬ 
ada, produced the Indecisive Anglo-Amm- 
can War of 1812 , which actually lasted until 
1814. 

The Bvmifatl 

of Napoleon (n Europe, 

the political 

and militari consequences of the Qvnti- 
nciK.il Svstem formed □ decisive and disas- 
trolls chapter in Napoleonic histiuy. The 
chapter upccVL'J hi IflfiT, when the Fnipcmr 
declined to tolerate Portugal s ccrmmfik tie* 
with Britain. To impose the (lotitincntal 
Sv-stem- on Portugal. he suggested that 
France and Spain partition tht country’ The 
Spanish rulers agreed, not suspecting that 
Napoleon planned rn use the Portuguese 
expedition as nil excuse for French inLlir^ry 
oecuparinrt of Spain itself. In IftW he lured 
the Spanish fovsil fa mils away from Madrid 
and made his brother Joseph King of Spain. 
Bug every irrasurc taken b\ Napoleon—the 
removal of the toe (impel nil Bourbons, the 


m*rolbrim of a foreign monarch, the at¬ 
tempted enforcement «ff the Qmcincnral 
System, and, not least, the suppression of 
the Inquisition and the curtailment of noble 
and clerical privileges—violated Spanish tra¬ 
dition and offended Spanish nationalism. 
The irreeuncibhlc Spaniards began fighting 
Napoleon in ItflFK. 

This Peninsular War* named after the 
Iberian Peninsula, sv- ifily grew from a 
minor irritation to a deadly cancer on tile 
body of the Napoleonic Empire, The Span¬ 
iards emp loved ambushes, poisoned w elK + 
and other guerrilla devices. The expedition 
Chat Britain sent to assist them was ably 
commanded bv Sir Vrthiir \\ clieslcv llater 
the Duke of Wellington). generous! v sup¬ 
plied from home, anil firmly based on Brit¬ 
ain's unshakable command of the seas. Xa- 
pulton poured more than JDtUHH) troops 
intfi the Peninsular campaign, but his op¬ 
ponents quickly gained the upper hand in 
tail* when he detached parr of hi* Spanbh 
forces for the invasion of Russia. In S8| J, 
llvmi: Joseph left Madrid forever, and Web 
1 moron. having liberated Spain, crossed into 
southern France. 

Napoleonic imperialism aUo aroused a na¬ 
tional sptrii among the traditionally dis¬ 
united Germans Men of letters launched a 
campaign against the Traditional influence of 
the French language and French vulture 
Johann Grimm and his brother Mil helm 
contributed not only their very popular— 
and very German—Fjfry Tales 11 Hi 2) hut 
also philological researches designed in 
prove the innate superiority of the German 
language. The philosopher Fichte deliv¬ 
ered ac Berlin ihc highly patriotic A dJr^n^s. 
to tki Gcrmju Wuitm i 18U74IH>, claiming 
that German was the LViprjrfce, the foun¬ 
tain head of language. And the German* 
themselves. Fichte continued, were the 
Urvulk, the oldest and greatest of nariims, 
the true Chosen People, 

Napoleon began to feel the impact uf 
f German nut iona 1 ism w hen A ustri a rc-en - 
tcred the war in 1809, For rhe first time in 
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m history, the H.ilidmrg multure hv at¬ 
tempted a total iitobiU^nort crnnpa rattle ti> 
that decreed In the French (ionvennon in 
I rf >J. In spite of the ritw spirit, however, 
the Austrians lost the campaign and fur the 
fourth time in a dwell ycitri submitted to 
i peace dictated by Napoleon i he Treats 
of School,rutin l i WW) shipped them uf thV 
Illyrian Ptmini'ts and assigned rheir Polish 
icrrittsn. of Galicia to the Grand l>uehv of 
W aistw. Francis II gave his diuuiucr to 
Napoleon in marriage, and his defeated hind 
became the mm 11 ling ally of i ranee Lead¬ 
ership in the Ciewnnii revival passed to 
Prussia. 

The shock of Jena and l ibit jarred Prus¬ 
sia out of the lethargy that had overtaken 
her since the detith of Frederick the Great 
in P86. The new University uf Berlin, 
founded in IK 10. attracted Fichte and other 
prophets of German narimulsra, Able gen- 
cfab and statesmen cairn- to power, General 
ScfiatnJmrsr headed a group of officers who 
improved the efficiency nf rite army, ahol- 
lihcd its inhuman discipline, and made all 
social classes liable to milium service, even 
the ptcvionslv exempted educated and well- 
to-do i he top limit of 42 , 0 <>(i soldiers im- 
posed upon Prussia by Napoleon was evaded 
by rhe simple lievicc of j’-sigiiijiy recruits 
to the reserve after a fairly hries period of 
inrcn.sm rraining and then inducting an- 
..iher group «f recruits, Hit social and ad- 
Hilni^rrAtivc ext*p rirjii^in fit tlic Pruv>s.in 
state \x -is inspired by the energetic Stein, 
an cnligliumd aristocrat, Stem conciliated 
the middle ditvs by granting towns and 
cities some self-government. To improve 
the status of the peasantry, he pin runted 
die great edier of October, ISO’, a t ]otig 
Iasi abolishing serfdom in Prussia. The edict, 
however, did nor break up the large Junket 
cstaics or provide land for the lilxtrated 
serfs, nor did it terminate the feudal ri^his 
of justice exercised lie th* Junker .aver his 
psmis. Steiti and the i it Fie tv eliminated 

■‘Illy the wnm abuses of the Old Regime 
and left authority where ir lud traditionally 


rested—with the king, the army, and the 
Junkers. The ! folienzollcm state was mu m 
much reformed as restored to the tradition 
of Frederick William I ami Frederick the 
Great, 

I ht n cm that finally allowed an aroused 
German nationalism m mm ns full force 
.tgiiinsr N.ipoltfin was the French debade m 
Kus'ia. French actions after 180? soon con¬ 
vinced I sar Alexander that Napoleon was 
mu keeping the Tilsit hariiain arid was in 
fact intrm!iny im Russia's sphcri. in eastern 
Lurope. VVlijtt Alexander and Napoleon 
mm again at the German town uf I rftirr in 
l®ifK, they could reach no Agreement, 
though tiny concealed rheir differences In 
a show or great intimacy. French acipusi- 
tirni of the Illyrian provinces from Austria 
in I MW raised the unpleasant prospect of 
French domination over the Balkans, and 
the siimdianeims transfer of Galicia frmti 
Austria to the Grand Duchv of Warsaw 
suggested that this Napoleonic vassal might 
next seek to absorb tIic Polish territories of 
Russia. McttUihile. 

XapuJtunV insisstenr tf- 
Ifjm r - imkc cn force the Conro 

nciitil S\ stem intntasiujilF i/iucnsL'd Ain 
[imkr. French mu cations in northwest 
* icmtunv completed rhe tfraiftffifieure nf 
ihi Isar, fur ihcy wiped out ihe Nfaffc of 
Oldenburg, where his uncle x\ jv the mifti- 
in £ (tube, Aft these factors Caused, an open 
tuciilv hctuc-ert the I'-ar aiuf the FinjKirur, 
:ind rfi-e famous intakinji of Russia by ihc 
French in \%ll. 

f ur the invasion Napulcnti avtcnihkd The 
Grande Annt't of nearly {(Ktfliffl men, A 
hrjje proporrsuft of tht Gumri Aitov, h«u - 
ever, were nor Frenchmen bur unwilling 
cumcripr> in the serv ice nf 3 foreign master. 

I ht supply system broke down almost im- 
incrriiardy* ;iml rhe Russian scorchcd-carth 
pflirv matte ir very bard for the soldi ere fu 
live off rhfi land. \< the tir.mil httny 
marched eastward, one uf N«pdcon\ aides 
reported: 

Ihcrt were nil infabittm* to Ik found. no 
pmtiiLcre hi \k tjlieti h nm % single ^iraggler to 
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be picked up. We were id the hearr of irdigb- 
iii'4 Russia wiui yet we wfTt bkt a vewt With- 
our a tnttipciLi> iri rhe mideE nf 4 V*« OCeiit. 
knowing nothing uf ^ tiaf wfti lup^ninjT 
around us* 

Sipolcflh marched all the way to Moscow 
without ever managing ro strike 4 Wtckuirt 
blow, ! tc remained in the Imtniilg city for 
five weeks [Seprember-OctO^r IH12 ,i in 
rfie vAin hope of bringing Tsar Alexander to 
term 1 ! Dot ’Russian obduracy ami tfie shaft- 
age of supplier forced liiiit to l>egm si re* 
rrtfti that liweailic a nightmare, Ill-fed md 
in.idtijOatuh clothed -md slidtemd, the re¬ 
treating soldieis suffered horribly fr^'iifc 
Russian attacks rm stnigglcft and from tile 
iitLEdU tiiwkmghts rrf "T rtnerat Winter/ 1 
I.css rhan a gunner of the ISnnd Army 
survived the retreat from Moscow; die jest 
had been taken prisoner or had died nf 
wounds, starvation., disease, or the cold 

f lie Russian leaders had feared that Nj- 
polecm would liberate the serfs and tom 
riit-ni against their luastejs Vcverthck^, 
the peasitJits. despite the ilLrmrmcm u* 
which they h^ifi been subject lor *.0 long, 
lurmed spicrrilia 1 1 j niL. 1 \ji ius*ed N .1 p< *- 

*A l (.. Jl ('Buinincnn^ f- 

HtJeHj Vurki IWi, Il 2 - 


Scoifs forces, and in every way proved that 
1 !ic: r patriotic sentiment outweighed rheir 
class grievances. Kutuzov* ihe victorious 
Russian commander, now wanted to alfou 
Russia s aUies to prosecute the war Htit 
Mesatnkr incited on pursuing the French* 
and unit Russian armies westward beyond 
the Russian frontiers «m the mck nf Nipu- 
Icon's forces 

The British had been the imt tu reritr 

Napoleon successfully* nr rtafalgnr and ml 
the economic ha niche lib of the Conti neural 
Syucni. Mien had come Spanish resistance* 
then Russian. Now in 1 fell? almost every 
nation in L". grope joined the final coalman 
dg&ititt the French. Napoleon raised 1 new 
army* bur he could imr replace so easily 
rlic equipment squandered in Russia. In 
October* IfllL be lost the “Barrie nf the 
Ninons, 1 ' fought at Leipzig in Saxony, and 
by Vpnl, 1 Wt4, the forces of the oralirirm 
occupied Puns, The F.mpcnir abdicated* to 
begin ati honorable cx\h as ruler of the 
minute inland of Mbit not far from the 
Italian coast- 

‘The statesmen of the victorious coalman 
g.11 Lie red in rite Gongtett **f Vienna 10 draw 
up rhe Tenm «ff [ic.ice t-rfc bdnw, jsp* *&)- 
174 ). Hic Brnirhnns returned :o fiance in 


"diht 1 th y ar* lilv uuU 
Erebus by Goya 
from bu leriii &if 
diutften of zBr Pcwj/j 
jwJ*r li ar. 
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the person of Louis XVHL a younger 
brother of Louis XVI. Realizing that he 
timid nor revive the I ltd Regime intact* the 
new king issued the Ghm«r of Is 14 esetb- 
llshirig a constitutional monarchy. The re¬ 
turned tfmgAVJ, however, showed no such 
good vensA lltcj unleashed 4 new l+ Wlute 
Terror" against the Revolution and all its 
works, Then, on March L IHIN Bunaporct 

pulled liis. List surprise: lie landed on the 
Mcdircmmcan cna>t of France. 

For n hundred days, front March 20. |Fif5, 
when Napoleon rc-cmcrcd Pans, the French 
Empire was reborn. Once again the Em¬ 
peror rallied the French people. tills time 
bv promising a truly liberal regime- He 
never hail rime, however, to show the sin¬ 
cerity of his promise, for on June IN IBH, 
the British under Wellington and the Pru>- 
under Rlutfier delivered the Mini I hlmt 
at WaterUm* near Brussels Again Napo¬ 
leon went into exile, rn the retnotc British 
island of St Helena 01 the Smith \t Ian tie. 
There, rn 1*21. he died of cancer 

The Legacy 

&f the Revotiitbft 

and N&p&teim Ki«n,tpamsm, 

however, did 

not die in I* I? or in Is2J- \ Napoleonic 
legend arose, ghisting over the faulis of ii% 
hem* depicting him as the paladin of lib¬ 
eralism and patriotism, and paving rhe was 
frir the advent of another Napoleon in IH« 

1 see Chapter XL\ 1 Hus legend, with its 
overtones of hern-weirs hip and Ijclhgcrent 
natitmaljsm* was one dement in the legac\ 
bequeathed bv revolution* rv and Napo¬ 
leonic France- A second, and still more 
powerful. ekiiient was tlie great revolution¬ 
ary illotto— Uinrrt^, Egotitt\ The 

motto lived on, t>- inspire Inter generations 
of Jacobins in France and chewhere. \nd 
behind the motto was the fact that the 
French enjoyed 1 larger measure of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity m Ihlf than they 
had ever known before \th*k 


True, flic Mountain's deputies on mission 
and Napoleons censors and prefects gave 
new force m the old traditions t>f afrttiUiti&n 
and centraliiarfmi. Hut the middle class had 
w on its I tecdom from obsolete restraints, 
and Protestants Jews, and fu-e-thinker* Itad 
gained toleration both in France and in 
Frcnch-d 1 unin 1 teJ ct 1 liii r ri is, Tlu revqfu- 
tionan. and Napoleonic regimes estali- 
fched the principle of equal liability- to taxa¬ 
tion. They provided a greater degree of 
economic opportunity fur large numbers of 
the third estate by breaking up the targe 
landholdings of the clergy and nubility 
and by remos mg literacies to the activity 
of Itustnessfiien, big and little. The Code 
Wtfwlcon burled hevond all hope of e\- 
humaimn the worst legal and smtiaJ in¬ 
equalities of 1 he Old Regime. 

Tile Revolution ,\r\d Napuleort promoted 
fratemit) in the legal sense In miking all 
Frenchmen equal in the eyes of the hw. 
'3 hey advanced frarerntry in a broader sense 
hv encouraging nationalism. the feeling of 
belonging to the jrreat corporate bodv of 
Frenchmen who were superior to all other 
nations French natiimaljsm bad vvisfred Jung 
before 17*b; but it remained for the Con- 
vctttmn m formulate a new hyper-nitiotul- 
istic creed in its decree of August 2L l" 4 >% 
providing for flic total rnobili/ution uF the 
French nation The Napoleonic Empire 
then demonstrated how easily nationalism 
on an unprecedented scale could lead to ini- 
peri olisn 1 of un pr eced ci s red 11 ugni < nde. 
\lexis de Tnequcvillet the creat French stu¬ 
dent of democracy, wrote a hundred vears 
ago: 

The French Recoin tion was . . a pul ir teal 
res olution, which in it* operation inJ os aspect 
raenibbd a religion* mic. It hail every peculiar 
-ind eluftuztcrkfic feature nt a religion^ ou.wc- 
mcm; it nor only spread to foreign countries, 
hut if was curicil thither by preaching and by 
propaganda. 

Ir roused passions sueli as tFic Etiost I'iolttir 
pitliTiL-.il revolutions had never lief ore exdred. 

+ Shss gave to Et thAt Aspect of q religion^ 

revolution which ^ terrified iev comcmpnra- 
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Hr% nr mher - * . it laconic 1 kind of new 
religion in itself—a rdighm, Imperfect ti is 
true, wit [unit 4 Clod. wirhcflbT .1 worship* wiih- 
out -1 humor life* hot w fiidt tic vetthe less, like 
Mum. poured furrh it* tfJtfcn. it* apwlc*, 
and it* niArTyt* over tile face nf the earth,* 

h* early adherents w en ihmuric^—Rulur*- 
picrrc and the jacobins. If 1 ’ tattr exponents 
> —rjac 1 men of Tbermidor md Bnimaire— 


* A. dr Tdtfiuevifle, T hr Sltfc «/ Sandy m 
Ftftufe liw tif 5td cd- 

(London, \m) t Ml, 


IV: The Rtimantk Protest 

Bv the rime of Waterloo* how¬ 
ever. Europe iva* reacting strongly nut only 
4 gaimt Niipulcon but a ho against the french 
Revolution, w hich had made Napoleon pos¬ 
sible, and against the 1 jdighiemiirrit. which 
had made the Revolution pu&ihtt 1 . ] be re¬ 
action against tile Enlightenment took the 
form of the Romantic movement Rmmnric 
tt ritci* ami artists protected against rhe om¬ 
nipotent reason of Hie eighteenth century 
and cm behalf of faith, emu cion, tradition, 
amt 1 he other valuer that the \gc of Reason 
had spurned. I he Romantic protest igainst 
reason reached ii-* full force in the c.irl\ 
decades of the nineteenth century—the Ro¬ 
mantic decades or I ni hi 01 1830 or 1H4P. 
Hut, as we have already seen, the movement 
of protest fiad been gathering strength dur¬ 
ing the latier parr of the eighteenth century. 
W«Iev and the Pie cists challenged the deism 
uf the pMhmphtoi Rousseau proclaimed 
conscience, not reason, the "true guide of 
man’ 1 ; Hume appealed to the ".sentiments 
and Affections'" of men, nut to their reason. 
Then in HW Edmund Burke, the great po¬ 
litical phtlirsupher of Rmninriehm* neatly 
turned aynmst the phifasopkrs their favor¬ 
ite appeal to the simple mathenisiHeal laws 
of New mourn science. Natural rights, be 
explained. 


inndibed the creed in the interests of pcao 
ticalitv anil titoderation Even in rhe hands 
uf Napoleon, him cm . the Revolution re¬ 
mained a bind of religion, demanding ub- 
rfrvanqa of political orthodoxy md punish¬ 
ing heretics, as Napoleon punished King 
Louis !Wi parte of Holland, by (he political 
tips indent nf extern mu meat imt. Ynd after 
1 g I >. as we shall sec in rhe next chapter, 
the French Revolution continued to pour 
forth "its soldiers, its apostles, and its 
marry is / 1 


. , entering into curnnviirt life* like rays of 

light which pierce into 4 dense medium, arc. 
by rhe law? of nature, refracted from their 
straight line. Indeed m the gross and compli¬ 
cated majs of human passion* and concern*, 
the primitive righre of men undergo siidi ,l 

vaticrv uf fcCracrittiH and ftrtccttoii^ rhat ir 
becomes absurd to rdk of Hum ^ if they c« ri¬ 
mmed in die simplicity of rhdir ntagitial direv- 
Hrm, ‘line nature of u.m K intricate, the object* 
uf wjeietv ire of the greiiMst pussiblv coiu- 
plexiiy* . h, ,* 

Literature: The Revolt 

Keaton The Romans 

tie protest 

may be followed must readily Lit literature, 
In 1 he 1 770*i, the German literati world 
experienced 4 movement called St it mi twd 
l}rmi% (“Storm and Stress" 1 after a phy 
by m uliseurc dramatist. The hem of the 
pkiv. total!v incapalile of settling down, 
dees 1 mope to tight in the American Kevu- 
turfurt: 

Have Irten even 1 filing. Became y day-la¬ 
bourer m lnr imu-thing. Lived on the Alps, 
pastured gust*, by dm jud night under rhe 
Ln.nmdlcvi vault of Hie heavens, cuokd hy the 
winds, burning with in inner fire- Nowhere 

* Rtfiwtion* on the Rrdduthn in Fr*ncr f Kserv- 
mmi cd (New York. mini. 
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ten. nowhere rcjw.se. fke, thus. I am glutted 
bv impulse and pmvrr. m d work ir out of me. 

I am going to take |ian in tins! campaign a* * 
volunteer; there I can expand my tmil, and if 
they do me the favour i«* thu»E me down.— 
dJ the better** 

The restlessness and self-pity of the St firm 
rmd Dring ucre particularly evident in the 
S&rrmns of Young Wenbtr, an immensely 
popular and lugubrious short novel by the 
vuuchful Goethe, 

Goethe himself (1749-IB$2), whose long 
and productive career extended right 
through the Romantic cm, \\ as in frnne re- 
specif a good vigliEevTirh-ccmiirY phifo- 
rophe* He was interested m natural science 
and settled happily at rhe enlightened court 
of a small German state at Weimar Vet 
Romantic values lie at the wry htan of his 
greatest work—ttmnv would s.iv the greatest 
work in the German language — Faint. Eic- 
gun when Gnerhc wav in his twenties, ,uul 
finished unly when he wus eight), this long 
poetic drama was less a play in the con¬ 
i'enri on ill sense than a philosophical com¬ 
mentary on she main currents of Fiirupcan 
thought According to the traditional leg¬ 
end* riit a^tJ Faust, wears of book kum- 
tug ttttd pining for eternal youth, sold hk 
vcmil tn the Devil, Deceived hack the en¬ 
joyment of his youth fur an allotted time, 
and fHen. ttirur^ttickun* went to the ever¬ 
lasting tires. Goethe transformed the legend, 
l aust doe* indeed find intellectual pursuits 
disillusioning and profitless: 

. . . Grey tx a!l theory. 

The gulden Tree of life U greecilf 

Faust mikes his infernal compact, but i* 
ultimately saved through His reali/atinn that 
he must sacrifice selfish concerns m the 
welfare of others, A drama of ruins sin¬ 
ning, striving, and redemption, Goethe's 
Faust has been called 11 the last great poem 

1 Klinger, Strnm ttftrf ffr*T7ix, qnoicd in kuna 

FraTPekir, J ffisttiry yf tierHum i n* i-iittrr ji fhr. 

terminal by Social Foret i, 4ih cd i \t-vi York, 

mi), jw. 
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of the Middle Ag«&V This return to the 
Middle Ages is a striking feature of the 
whole Romantic mmcmeur, as we shall sec 
presently. 

All over Europe, by rhe early IHtH/s, Ro¬ 
ma uric writers had caught the mood of the 
Srtirm und Drang ami \\ ere rebelling against 
the " class teal spirit. ‘ Thcv praised the color 
and the vigor of the Bilik arid SI takes pea re T 
and made impassioned demands for t new 
literary renaissance. In England, the Rornatt- 
tk protest wav sounded in Lyrical Ballad* 

■ 179ft). by \V in Js \\j n rh a rid C > pleridge. 
ihcrc were other great English Romantic 
poets—'Bvron, She) Icy. Keats—*bur Words¬ 
worth nffJMftfO) and Coleridge (VT2- 
T8J4) pressed farthest in their reaction 
against classicism and ndortaSsm. To Lyr- 
ttiil Ballads Coleridge contributed Tbv Rime 
uf the Aiurfrnt Marhur. a supernatural tale 
of the curse afilicting 4 sjslnr who da vs an 
Mm tons. Still more famine arc the lines be¬ 
ginning another poem by Coleridge, 

In Xanadu did Kubla khan 
A natch ^cuurc dome decree; 

Where Aljm, ihi vwred rivei ran, 

I'h rough caverns niosurdcss tu mart 
Dawn ti* ^ sunless sea. 

The wnrld of rhe H smnle^ sea" anrt "cm erri' 
measureless to mao" is far indeed from the 
optimistic universe of the phlhsopbes. 

Wordsworth u.as less concerned than 
Gdcridge with the exotic and the ttipcr- 
naturak but he + tim, rejected the Enlighten¬ 
ment At times Iu- was ami-intellectual: 

Up! up! my Friend, and tjuii your books; 
Or sfuiety y-c hj 1 1L pmu double: 
l op p my Friend* ami ch ar h nur (fH»ks-, 
Why all rhri mil and trouble^ 

i i i 

Dune forth into the light of 
t ct \ an ire be yonr Teacher. 

She has a world of ready wealth. 

Our tisinds and hearts to hfesi— 
Spontaneiaus wisdom breathed by health, 
t rufh brcathcrl by cheerfulness. 

One impLiksc from * vernal wocmI 
Mny reach y<ns innrr of wn%n t 
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Of moral cvfl ami of good. 

Than all the sages can. 

Sweet i> the lore which Nature brings; 

Qur meddling intellect 

Misshapes the beaitttcMii form* of thing-.— 

HV minder to dissect* 

Frutugh of Science and of Art; 

Ouse up tho>E barren leaves] 

CQtnt forth, and bring with you a heart 
TJur watches and receives.* 

To find Wordsworth ar fth best, one should 
read the tong autobiographical poem, The 
FreJmh-. Here is a brief passage from it that 
niEgest\ his essential attitude toward the 
mystery of existence- 

Oust as ut are, rbc limnoiraJ spirit grows 
Like harmony in music; ihcrt is a daft 
InMTurpbk 1 workmanship dipt reconciles 
ftuwiwihn' element, itstkkes them cling 
together 
In one *odcty*t 

In place of the light shed by Newton s Laws 
Wordsworth found "a dark susemtable 
workmanship/' and in place of the philo- 
t&pbts belief in the perfectibility of man 
through mortal reason he put hU faith in 
the “immortal spirit* of the individual. 

Uteratme: The Return 

fa ffcc Past It rrwy stein 

a very long 

leap indeed from the un-Newtonian uni¬ 
verse of Wordsworth to the Riimaurio 
enthusiasm for the Middle Ages in general 
and for the cat! ict htsrorv ol their own na¬ 
tions in particular. \nd yet nationalism at 
bottom is an Irrational, dsnust mystical, 
force that in effect Reconciles discordant 
elements makes them cling together in ant 
societyThe heightened miiisc of national- 
bin evident almost everywhere in Europe 
by 1 HIS was in part a matter nf simple po¬ 
litical sdf-prcser\ adon. In the crisis of die 
Napoleonic wars the Spaniards rum rally 

* Thf TMn TvrnvJt f™"i ; >ora? BiUadi* lm« 

M. 11^2. 
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became more aware of their Spanish herb¬ 
age, ihc Germans of their Germanic one. 
and $0 on. Actually, however, the Romantic 
return to the past, though intensified by the 
French Revolution and Napoleon, had be¬ 
gun before 1789 as part of the general re- 
trciir from the FjiUghtcnmefrib The phifo- 
s&phfs hared the ATiddlc Ages, especially 
the medieval pie occupation with religion. 
Naturally the forerunners of the Romantic 
movement tended to cherish what the philo* 
saphes sn detested 

The German writer, Herder (17+MttOJ) 
advanced a theory ol cultural inationalisnu 
Each separate nation, he argued, like any 
individual organism, had its own distinct 
personality. ifr X'elktgeiit or '’folk spirit, 1 ' 
and it, own pattern of growth. The surest 
measure of a nation's growth was its litera¬ 
ture—poetry in the nation's youth, prose 
in its maturity. Stimulated by Herder, stu¬ 
dents of medieval German literature col¬ 
lected popular ballads, and the Grimm* 
compiled their F*ur\ I a tes- By putting a 
new value on the German literature of the 
past, Heftier helped to free the German 
iirrr.itufc of his awn day front its bondage 
to French culture. I feeder, however. was 
no narrow natinnalist; he deserted that die 
cultivated man should know cultures other 
1 hait im own. Some German Romantic*, 
hnwever, stirred by the patriotic rcvU.il 
after Jena and Tihk t carried national en¬ 
thusiasm to an extreme that Herder would 
have deplored. Thus Firhre arid the Griumiv 
chimed pre-eminence for rhe i Jermfln Ian- 
omillg, and rhe mere fact of hemp * icrrnan 
appeared lc be 3 cardinal virtue. 

Many nations experience*! a notable re¬ 
vival of their older literature during the 
Koiiunfic epoch* In Britain, Sir Walter 
Scott d"!-IKJ l) assured in collecting the 
vie omits folk ballads erf the Middle Age* 
A nd went on to write umre than thirty 
widely popular historical mrveb* [ *i which 
luanhoc, sc? in the clays of Richard Finn- 
heart and the Crusades, is a goml sample. 
France had Victor Hugo and his great ntivf 1 
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ni the fifteenth century, \~otrc Item? Jc 
} <i?ti (18*1)- Vud !tu»la )mJ her ljrtsi 
ptK-r* Pushkin (IT^MND. whu ifescocd 
rhe arduuc Slavonic language nf the Gr- 
rhmlos Church n* u rite the first classic 
u-rU in rhe n.iFimul Vernacular. He intnt- 
iluccd Inca) color from Rossiun hisrnrv and 
trmn the new ly actpjircd pmvinces in the 
Crimea and the Caucasus, and lie celebrated 
his own exotic grandfather, Hannibal, the 
African Negro slave of Peter the Ureal. 

Music Musician*, 

too, sought 
the popular ballads and tales -if the na- 
rional pint In achieve cofur and drama, 
composers of operas and songs turned fre- 
ijuemh to Shakespeare* plays, Scotch nov¬ 
els, and rhe poems of Goethe and Pushkin, 
In shore, literature and music often followed 
parallel paths of development during the 
Romantic era. Rut ihc parallel was never 
complete. Romantic musicians scarcely re¬ 
volted against their great eighttemh-ctiimrv 
predecessor, ill the sense that Romantic 
pnvrs were revolting ig.jinsr rhe pbitafophrr. 
H ither, Romantic music evolved peaceful !v 
out of the older classical school. 

flit composer who played tilt tcjtmna tid¬ 
ing pan in this cvolddon \us Beethoven 
\ r _ (l-lnl - ). a Fleming by ancestry .mil ,1 
Viennese hi adoption. Whereas Coleridge 
had said tlur the Rijmautic artist might be 
careless in nutters of diction and meter. 
Beethoven showed a classical concern fur 
the form* and tech nil juts that were the 
musical cnmitcrpuiT* nf diction and meter, 
1 ei he a|*n reshaped the great tradition that 
he inherited from Bach,Haydn, and \lu- 
^ art. For c\ample, where Unrein and Haydn 
had used the courtly minuet for tlw third 
mncement in a symphony'. Itcerhoveu mmv 
duced rhe more plebeian and rollicking 
fchcrzv. Where earlier cutitposctS had in* 
dtented the tempo w ith a simple .tlU<gr„ 
(fasti or mutant? {slow I. Uccrhovcn added 
sitcli Romantic designations a* JppMnf/n.ttir 


jtwl 'Strife lictwcen Head and Heart." His 

Com partitions ’iniTicriiitcii suggest vigorous 
md emotions; ivimcst rht- dramatic 
opening no to pt rhe famous 1 jfth Si m- 
ptuui). nf«Ti compared so the nppUi£*> uf 
fare. In good Ron mirk f^shsnn. fkerhnvcn 
drew iiispiratirm from nature. in ihe 
'PiistoniJ Symphony/' with it* musical 
ibunders orm and peaceful rural, complete 
with bird si mgs 

After RccrhrJvtn* orchestral works rout 
on increasingty heroic dimensions. The 
pioneer was the Frenchman itcrlioz (ififU- 
one of the first composer* to utilize 
i he full complete sit of instruments, capo 
ci.iSU winds and percussion, that constitute 
rhe modern orchestra. I li> ^nc rim tuts with 
the thcjjrrical pi^rihiltiic^ of the orchestra 
culmirUtted in one nf the grcut Ijmlmnrb. 
in musical his ton,-. rhe aptly tided *1 r .-in- 
t^sric Symphony 11 flfilti). 

\Uisic for the human voice restored both 
the increased enthusiasm for instruments, 
pnicukrly the newly perfected piano, md 
Che general Romantic ntisttrigm for the 
past. In composing Mmgs and arias, R**- 
uwntic mtrsrciflns devoted j.* much drill in 
the accoarpanhuent j\ to rhe voice pm 
irscif, Fnmy Schubert (W-tt* 26 )* Bee- 
ihaven * \ iennese contempurary* made a 
nne art nf blending voice and piano in more 
tlun riv bundled cvipiisitc Lfcdvr (songs), 
seventy nf them musical settings of poems 
by Cinerhe. Meantime. V m Weber < 

\kl6} was striving to create u truly Gcr- 
™n opera. He took an oTd legend j* the 
libreno for her Frvht'fohz (“The Free- 
shooter/" rs20j, which ran the good Ro- 
iminfic gamut of mi end'suited' fnrtsc, :i 
magiv bullet, and an bmccnr maiden nsit- 
urittinji die IK^il. For the chnni^ an d 
iimrchcv ot fJ^r Freiichtnz he employed 
nunv ted U -1 ike melodies, Wcfi-ci was hv no 
means the onlv serious compeer ru ttnli/e 
minriuil folk tsmes. Flic Russian Glinka 
^ lKfVf-|tt 1 1 1 cast aside the k-ilinn irtfiuciices 
th,it had pm-ioiidy dnminsited ilic ocular 
fTiusie nf his country* l fa based Iris opera. 
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Rifsshn .1 ftd Litdtftllte Llft 42 ) T on a poem 
by Pushkin md cmfrcJ Lulled it with dances 
an lE clmniMS derived from the native itiude 
> i Kudu's \ .si;ifu- p i t mi ticca- 

The fins In the fine 

nrs ( the 

forces of RmtXLntjciim twined no Midi tri¬ 
umph &si they won in [iremurc ami music, 
I he virtual dictjmr of European painting 
during the first two decade* of the nine¬ 
teenth can tin wa* the French neudiirtficisr, 
David t t™-+K-ltt25 > I lw official piitrcr ui 
the French Jacobins, David depicted dra- 
uijric contempt) ntr\ event? like the L'emik- 
Gmm On Hi. He general h used traditional 
H'chfiiipity. in the *' 1 tnnivC ontt t lath," fur 
example* he first drew die deputies nuked, 
as if rhey were andenr jrhktcs. and hirer 
pointed in their clothes. 

More direct and powerful—and much 


dusef ro ihc Romantic temper—were the 
works of the great Spanish painter, floy.i 
l, I"44-1*2* j Xo une eutdd have iro illu¬ 
sions ahniir Spanihh rni ills after looking -it 
Ciuya's revealing portraits nf the enlight¬ 
ened Charles III and his worrhles* suc¬ 
cessors, After viewing Goya's etchings on 
the Peninsular War, tin one could doubt 
the horrors of warfare (set i I Lust ration 
nit p, 159)* Goya is said to have made 
the sketches fur these etchings in the vers* 
blond of the cveemed Spanish jKirrior* 
whose .sgiituc'- he u ;is portraying. I he out¬ 
raged pair in l ism .ind frightening immedi¬ 
acy nf Goya, however, attracted few imi¬ 
tators. 

i he two men responsible far cstdht idling 
% Rornanrit school of painting tiepq Con- 
sriihlc and Delacroix. 1'fic lovely pain rifles 
of rhe English landscape by Cun stable 
( r 7 6 -1 k i 7) made n store artianoil I y re¬ 
spectable once more, Delacroix (17W- 

|6f 
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Lffftl'l i I "r'ljncliLiiim, insisted that color and 
tight mattered more fli4ii classical purity 
of line: young paiivurrs, therefore, should 
stiisly flic fl.imhuy.mt canvases. of Rubens, 
whorn Dnvid had excommunicated from rise 
ranks of orthmlo* .ut my. The purpose of 
art was IH rmr to imitate nature tun in strike 
rhe iTftflgmfttinn " Dclacmix proceeded to 
strike the imagination nf his conicmpn- 
racies by painting “The Massacre of ScitV 
(1&24). a bloody episode in the Greek War 
of Independence (see Chapter Xll). Today 
the picture see nr- more conventional nod 
les< moving dun G ova 1 * etchings uf the 
Pcniusiihr Wit. At (lie time. however, h 
was denounced as "havtaroiu, drunken, du- 
lirkniV'—the "massacre r^f painting," French 
printers were now divided into opposing 
schools thv Romantic folio wen of Dela- 


troi^ and the still pweirful disciples of 
David 

In e^rly nineteen! h^ccnttiry arch (lecture, 
the cum rating whnoh were the neoclassi¬ 
cal .md rhe oco-Guthie, As the ccntun 
opened, die vogue for Roman buildingi in¬ 
troduced hv the French Revolution reached 
its height in Napnkmds Arc Jc Trivmpht 
iod iti rile monumental Runs Church of rhe 
Madeleine, actually copied from a Rom in 
temple, the Mmtrn Q rrec (%nua« house**) 
at Nifties. In thru aim neoclassical a rchi lec¬ 
ture still nourished, bur ir met Com petition 
from rhe Gothic revival, stimulate d partly 
by the wealth of medieval architectural lore 
in Scons novels and partly by tIk revival 
of religion. Knrish architects applied the 
Gothic manner to every kind of building 
after not only to churches, hut also to 
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milw.iv ^latinos, irLilMirate villas and mod- 
eortago, While the high vaulting, arched 

windows, ,md general '"gloomth - ' of Gothic 
were singularly inappropriate to residential 
construction. the Koihtc revival was not an 
umntrigited artistre eabmirv. lr fostered the 
preservation and restoration of medieval 
masterpieces half ruined by ccmurk? of 
neglect. I he llritish Houses of Parliament 
dcmirrvstrnttd n century ago — and college 
buildings sometimes demonstrate today— 
rhit a skilled architect could adapt the okl 
style m pew demands successfully and 
taste full v. Hie Gothic revival, finally, was a 
realty spectacular victory of Roumitlc long¬ 
ing over the practical outlook that domi¬ 
nated ho much of pinetcenth-ccnrun life. 

Religion 

and Philosophy Neo* Gothic 

architecture 

was one .sign of the religious revival ijhar 
accompanied the Romantic protest. An¬ 
other sign was the pope's reestablishment 
m 1814 'if tlic Jesuit order, whose suppres¬ 
sion had ticen one of the great victories cif 
the Enlightenment; Most uf the Romantic* 
w ere horrified hv the rdtgtmiK skepticism 
uf the fibifasophi-s; an outspoken atheist 
like Shdky was an Rotated exception to ihc 
general rule, hr Germany* GicholicRin 
gained many convene among Romantic 
writers, and in England Wordsworth and 
biJcttduc vigorous] v defended the estab¬ 
lished Church. Coleridge dec Wed: 

. . . e lt:Lt tht ’ 1, Illiiml uf Clirhtisuiry. .1^ f Alight 
in rhe liturgy arid homilies of our Church, 
though nor discore rahlc by human reason. is. 

in accordance with if. rbar link follow > 
litiL Is*, vorocmienec, that Religion 

payees our of the ken of Rt i ^»n nuk whui c: 
the eye of Reason lias reached us own horb 
/on; and their Faith is then Imr in continue- 
firm. . „ * 

This JcvLimutui reads almost as though it 
were a rental erne m *if Kant's moral philos¬ 


ophy- and indeed Coleridge Had studied the 
writings of K;mt and HR disciple*. 

l he gre-uoT nf Kanri* disciples, and the 
most cbnracterisri-cflUy Romantic philosn- 
pher, was Hegel {), a professor 
at the University of Berlin. Like his master, 
Hegel attacked the tendency of the En¬ 
lightenment to see in human nature and 
human history only what first met the eye. 
The history of mankind* proparly under- 
sum hU was the hbmr> of human efforts 10 
will good* and tlib in turn was tht tinfold¬ 
ing of God s plan for tht world. Good, he 
stated* 

. . . h God* God governs the world; the ao 
rail vi orbing of has government— tHl- tunyiitg 
out of his plan—if the Hiftory 1 if the Wotrkl/ 

For He Lid, history was .1 dialectical proc¬ 
ess, i\m is, a ^rics of conflict, Die twn 
elements in the conflict were the the 

established order of life, and The antithesis^ 
the challenge to the old order. Out of die 
struggle of thesis and antithesis emerged 
the synthesis* no mere compromise between 
the two but a new and better way, another 
vrep forward in man's slow progression 
toward the best of all possible worlds. The 
synthesis. in mm, broke dmv n, a new thesk 
and antithesis became locked in conflict; 
rhe dialectic produced another yvnrtvesk— 
and so on, Men who helped to perfect a 
new synthesis were, in HegelV judgment, 
iA h ernes" and 11 Vnr Id-historical individual' 
who "bad an insighr into the mpii foment* 
of the time" and who knew ^what was ripe 
for development " 

I hk dialectical phtln*ophv of history' was 
the mmt original and intluirnml element m 
I IclI'-Ts thought, the antecedent of the dici- 
lectieal materialism of Karl Man i*ee Olap- 
ter XIII). It b difficulr for citizens of 1 
twentieth-century democracy i« appreciate 
that Hegd wa> once even more famous as 
a liberal idealist, 1 li> emphasis tm duty, his 
choice of Alexander the Great, Cirnr. and 


* r/w FhQowphy vf History, }. SI luce, onjii 
Nc« \Wfcc, 
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Napoleon as “w nrld-historicaS 11 heroes, hist 
insertion that the stare ''existed for ir* own 
hake'—all this sugars a direct link be- 
tween llegd and aUEhtiriinriac^isni. In fair¬ 
ness* however, it i&hould he pointed our ibar 
Hegel himself sctirti m luvc foreseen: the 
final political >ynthoh nor in a brtiral police 
state bur in a liberalized Prussian monarchy. 

T hus Hcgd f frxittclicvcd in the perfec- 
Tibihry of man, though he suggested that 
the process would he more laborious than 
a phlhjsttphc (ike Coitdorcet had ever im¬ 
agined, I he Romantics by no mcam Ak- 
owned all the favorite beliefs of t tie l.tv 
iighmimem Xm *ml\ a modified doctrine 

p i- r 

of progress hut also eighteenfh^nturv cos- 


V: T/w Consn'i'ative Outlook 

Romanticism* by its stress on the 
variety 1 of individuals, ultimately enriched 
the doctrines of liberalism* and by lr^ cim 

phasic ■ 4-11 the values u i the nation it 
strengthened ihu force of iiariiiniKism. Hie 
immediate pi do seal impact of Uomnimdsnu 
hms ever, w as neither !ilier.il not mmnml 
Ini t vu Hm native in ^ \ cun n ter - rv \ • * Imt ii m a rv. 
Of the Rnglbh Ka nuanr its, for example! 
only Byron and Shelley adhered in tJic rad¬ 
ical political views of the Irdightcmoent, 
Wordvn nrth nud Coleridge soon lost their 
vonthful enthusiasm for the French Ro'«- 
iution and adopted a conservative political 
philosophy. 

The new conservative political outlook 
n\yrd nrndi to the writings of Fdtiitlrtd 
Burke < \TiV-\79~ k Burke could nut stom¬ 
ach the simple and optimistic view of hu¬ 
man nature taken by the phititt&phct? as we 
have already seen- L ' 1 he nature of inun is 
intricate; the objects of society are of the 
greatest possible eomplcxiry/' Burke. There¬ 
fore, revered rhe msTinmuns that had grow n 
up liver the long ennrse of human hisiorv. 
I fc did not* however* believe that these io- 


mupolitant-mi lived on in the Romantic era, 
Homer, Cervamc*, Shakespeare, and Scott 
all won w ide and appreciative audiences hi 
many countries I he very greatest figures 
*pf the age. Reel In wen and < met he. deserve 
to he called i/irirtCFis of the world. On kil- 
iiicv. hols ever, the d is purines between Ro- 
iiutiticism and rhe I nkghtemnent dearly 
oudnimb«f the similarities, By the early 
l tifflJ s the Ncwnminn wnrId-nuicl l iiic. t he 
concept of the universe so favored bv the 
philvitipht'Si was fading out of -ddit. In 
place stood the iicr^f t urine world of reli¬ 
gious mystery* the Hegelian World of dia¬ 
lectic, and the Wordsworthian world of 
impulses from the vernal wood. 


and the J ten no Settlement 

stirijtLons were pctrilicJ; they had developed 
gradually in mi past. ehev would Llcvdop 
gradually in the future. Political change 
was possible Imt difficult* Burke eotiduded. 
Reforms had tu be mr reduced so that "the 
use I ill pins (if the old fhCablishment" might 
be preserved; they had to be managed 
slow K and "with circumspection and cau- 
tmn'—in a word, conservatively. 

Burke approved ol the American Revolu¬ 
tion; in his view, it wjts mu so much a i cs o- 
t tit inn .w 3 reaffirms tun of the dorm us 
tradition af IriKR. The satin' reasoning drove 
Burke in violent cutidtmttatinn in his Rc- 
fttetiofis (*n tht Revolution m Frontt 
il7W). The men of l?H 0 destroyed every¬ 
thing* gum), had, and imliiTereun thereby 
imperiling the social contract itself, "So¬ 
ciety is indeed a contract;" Burke stared, 
but lie did nor mean whar Rousseau bad 
meant; 

I he state might not to he eonsiderci! av noth-* 
ing better than a p^rtmr^hip agreement in i 
tr*dc of jJcpiKu and cufTvv, calko **t toLuvco, 
or siieri nrlier low concern, tu be taken 
up for a little temporary inters and to be 
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n I U\nk €t\ by ibv fart cy uf the parties. It is eh be 
looked on With other reverences because it in 
nor a p.inncrahrp in rhinos subservient only io 
rhe grt^s animal existence of .1 temporary and 
periihabk tiamre. It is a pnrnitrship in ail 
si;ieuce- j partnership in .ill arr: a partnership 
in every virtue, md in -ill |jcrfecdna As the 
ends of such .1 partnership cannot 1 jv obtained 
in mart) gencrjcicm-s, it tacomua a parmciMiip 
nut only between ihu*t who arc Jiving hue 
between iho&e who ure livings those who arc 
dud. and those who arc to lie born.* 

Tfre Congress 

of VieftBA The force of 

tradition. bore 

heavily upon tEtc politics of Europe in IK 15* 
for flits was the cud uf die Age of Napo¬ 
leon And ihe Ireginmng of the Age of Met- 
tLTnith—Prince Ckmcm Wenfcdas Loritnir 
Ncpomiicenc Mcttcmkh 1 P~ Mm?*)). Aus¬ 
trian foreign minister from ! M)9 to IK48„ 
and The chief figure m European diplomacy 
during most of lus long career. An aristo¬ 
crat through and thro ugh. Mettemich 
shared Burkes reverence for rhe past: 

V 1 ;iei cjvulQt nuke 1 coiuiirmShu properly 

spelling: tint is made only bv rime.I er 

people write ss much ns they like—and rht- les* 
will always be rhe better—and yet you will 
have nothing so ynur band but 1 sheer n 1 
paper. England alnnc has j G limit 11 turn, of 
which The Magna Cana is bur j subordinate 
etennmt. The English Oimtirarimi is the work 
Ilf centuries. * Social order ever progress** 
in this way; it cannot lie otherwise* slhcc it ^ 
the law of tutored 

\ I h meover. \ 1 cite m ic h uis e< m v m ved r b.i t 
tile Austrian Empire s\ as particularly sus¬ 
ceptible to injury by the liberal and nation 
a Li Stic enemies relented bv die I n lighten- 
merit and the Revolution, Tradition was the 
cement that held roocther rite differing parts 
of thr HdUilmrg realm. 

In IH14 and \Icttemich was host to 

Ehc Congress of Vienna, wlndi approached 

* Hiftenfanu Everyman oL YJ. 

! Shwoir 1 I'tiacc t/iormicb, 

ki\ lijn! Meitemk’h^ ed New VatL, l^l 

III. Ifi*. 


the great task of rebuilding Europe with 
truly enmemrive dclilicratencsa. Pur the 
larger pin of ,1 year, the diplomat* in¬ 
dulged to the full in halls and banquets, 
curt certs and hunting parties, "Co ogres* 
dance-ip remarked an observer, "hue it docs 
nor march/ Actually, the brilliant social 
life served the very bu&trcesslikc purpose 
nt distracting the lesser fry while rhe im¬ 
portant iliplumitft serried things in small, 
private conferenced. 

Four men made most of the major de¬ 
cisions at Vienna—Mcmmich, Castlcrcagh. 
talks’rand, and Tsar Alexander I Viscount 
Casrlcreagh. the British foreign minister, 
shared the conservative outlook ni Alerter- 
nich. He was less concerned with punishing 
the French for their pasi sins than with pre¬ 
venting the appearance of new Robespienres 
and Gonapartev Cnsrlefcagh announced that 
he went to Vienna 1 n 1 ar t«> collect trophies, 
hui to bring rhe world back 10 peaceful 
habits*" I’aUeyrand, the foreign minister of 
Loui^ XA'111 of I- r.mLt-, scored at Vienna 
the greats*i success of hi> long career. Grig- 
niiillv a niontv-mirided hish(ip of the Did 
Heginie, he had in success Urn rallied t>< the 
Revolution in 1789, supported the Civil 
Cnnsriturion of the Clergy Mine oi the very 
few bishops to do so), served as Napoleon's 
foreign minister, and intrigutJ against the 
l r .mpehsr during the years after TiMt Now 
lu- ^ is serving the reamed llourlmn king, 
anil m his uld age Fie w as lmu to rake an 
important part hi the Revolution of S>iH> 
tsec Mow, p. .*** h This siipErmcly adapt- 
itiFe diploTitar stpon maneuvered himself into 
rhe inner circle at \ il-uiui, \i\u\ tIic repre- 
^nratJves or the vicrorinus powers .iccepied 
the emksary of defeated France as rheir 
equal. Tallevninb w as particularly adept m 

CN|j1h I]Ifcfie Hen rluis:irU"C H!Ut L —4CtIflg ,UI the 
spokesman of le^ei diploumts who resented 
living shoved aside, and making the most 
of the differences that inevitably appeared 
among Hie victnii 

To thisc differences Alexander 1 con- 
rributed greatly Mertcmich acrnallv called 
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the Tm I Jacobin, although. Lis we have 
vcL-n in Chapter ]X h Me-vandeFs reputation 
fi^r enlightenment was only p;irri,illv de¬ 
emed. Hy 3 M4 the INlr had acquired a 
thoroughly Romantic enthusiasm mr reh- 
giun. Fur hours on end, he pc;i\"cd and read 
the Bible m the company ot Baroness von 
Kmdener, anti under licr influence prepared 
a "I July Alliance" wherein all Males, would 
regenerate their policies by following liter- 
all) I he teachings of Christ, tn the first 
months at V ienna it wen not Ak\a ruler's 
Romantic scheme of % Holy Alliance bttt 
rather hi- Polish policy that ncarlv dirrupted 
rile Congress, He proposed i partial resrora- 
turn of pre-partition Poland, wlih himself as 
ks. monarch. Austria arid Prussia would lose 
the Polish lands they hael grabbed late in the 
preceding century. Meander won the sup¬ 
port of Prussia by backing her demands for 
the annexation of Saxuin , whose king had 
remained loyal to Napoksim Alette mi eh, 
however, did not want AusmaN traditional 
Prussian rival to make such a substantial 
gain. Moreover, both Mettdtiicb and Cav 
riercagh disliked the prosjicec of a large. 
\i uss iati-di hii mated Po land 

l ise dispute over Saxony and Poland gave 
Tiiteyrand a magnificent chance tn fish tn 
troubled waters. Thus it was that in Janu¬ 
ary. I.SI5, the representative of defeated 
France joined Metre midi and GasHcrcstgli 
tu threatening both Prussia and Russia with 
war links* they moderated their demands 
I he threat produced an immediate >etrk- 
mem of tiie controversy, Alexander ob¬ 
tained Poland hut agreed to reduce ks sv/.c 
and allow Ptuxwei jemI Austria in keep pa Ft 
of their loot from the partitions, Prussia 
took a hour half of Saxony; the King of 
Saxony retained the balance. 

Once the Saxon-Polish question was imt 
uf the way* the Congress achieved a fairly 
amicable rcsoftititm of the other important 
dynastic and territorial qut^rmiv* Accord¬ 
ing to the doctrine t!m Talleyrand chris¬ 
tened "the sacred principle «d k^umiauv/* 
thrones and fronrim were To he rt-ouli- 


fished 4 s tinhad existed in i 7 |iy. In prac- 
rice, however, legitimacy was ignored al- 
innM a^ of Ten as tt u as enforced 1 he diplo- 
mats at Vienna were Miiresnicn enough to 
realize that they could nut undo all the 
change worked by the Revolution and 
Vipoknn. Hence, although ilicv restored 
Bourbon dynasties to the thrones'W France, 
Spain* and Xaples in the name of legitimacy. 
they did not ut tempt m revive dl the hun¬ 
dred* of Cemian scutes that had vanished 
since L7HV. 

In Germany, the Congress provided for 
thirty-nine Mate?,* I nose K grouped together 
tn 9 confederation, The tier man Confedera¬ 
tion came close to rcmcarnatini; the im- 
potenr Huh Res nun Empire: its chief organ* 
the diet* wxs to he a council of diplomats 
from sovereign Mates rad ret than a repre¬ 
sented ve nationnl assembly The most im¬ 
portant mnnkTj of the confederation were* 
of course, Prussia and Austria* for rhe Ger- 
nun~spcaking provinces of the l fabshurgs 
were considered an integral part of G«r* 
many. Pxussk and Austria bulls obtained 
iciLpomm new territories at Vienna, Pniv- 
sra. in addition to her Savon annexation, 
expanded the old scattered Hohcti/idlcm 
ldii 4 .U in western Gem nut) into the impos¬ 
ing new Rhine Province, Austria W Bcl- 
giunu which was incorporated into the 
Kingdom id the Netherlands, Rut she recov¬ 
ered the old Hamburg Territory of Lom¬ 
bardy in Italy, to which Venaiii vras now 
joined* and she also secured Napoteurfs 
Illyrian Pro Vinces along the rasteftj shore 
nf rhe Adriatic, 

111 Italy, too, the Congress it f Menrtu com 
firmed the tradition of political diftunitv. It 
restored the Buurhon Kingdom of Naples 
in the south a nil the Papal States in the 
center. Jn the iirirrhwcst it gave- Genoa to 
the Kingdom nf Piedmont-Sardinia. Austria 
was in a position to dominate Italy h^th 
by her possession nf Kmnhardv-A erwtsa and 
by the cliisc f.mills ties befween rhe Habs- 
burg!, ant! the ruling dynasties in the other 
Italiun states. Ekcwherc m Futu pc, the Cun- 
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gro* of Vienna restored and somewhat en¬ 
larged the independent Republic of Switz¬ 
erland. fi rrinsferrcd Norway from rlicr rule 
<T Denmark to that <ii Sweden; Sweden* in 
tarn* handed Finland over to Russia. Great 
Britain received Malta r controlling the 
11 waist' r i«t the \kdirerrimcarip and, outside 
Europe, the formet Dutch colonic*- of Cey¬ 
lon and the Gtp* of Good Hope, 

The Quarmnhte 

of France France at first 

was given her 
% 

boundaries of which included the 

minor territorial acqtiisitiom made during 
rite c 3 tJ\ da vs of the Revolution, Him 
came Napoleon** escape from S ibil mid the 
11 Lind red Daj *. The final settlement reached 
after Waterloo aligned Ir.mce rht frontiers 
rtt 1790, Mibstamialh those of the Old Re¬ 
gime* In addition* the I'renth were to re- 
men \apokon s art plunder ro Us rightful 
owners* to pay the victorious allies an in¬ 
demnity of TtM)OEI,(HMJ francs f approxi- 
nutcb' S14O i j0DQ ir 0f>0 V, anti to finance mi 
artnv of occupation on iheir soil for not 
inure than five years. 

The Vienna diplomats did rim vo much 
punish France as fate measures w quarantine 
onv possible new French aggression, Castle- 
rcagb imnceivcd the policy of strength¬ 
ening France's neighbors so that they would 
he able to restrain the troublemaker in rhe 
future. Tims ro the north the French faced 
the Belgians and rile Dutch combined in 
the ringk Kingdom of the Netherlands. 
On the northeast: tliev fflcuuurcrcd the 
Rhine Province nf Prussia* and on the east 
the expanded states of Sw ii/erhiid and Pied¬ 
mont, The Quadruple Alliance. signed in 
November, JwtT constituted the second 
greur imchmuc ui quarantine. 1 he buir allies 
^-Britain* Prussia, Austria* and Russia— 
agreed to use force* if necessary, to preserve 
the Vienna settlement. At Castlercagbs in- 
sutcncc, the allies further decided on peri¬ 
odic conferences to consider Hit measures 


"nuor salutary for rhe repose and prosper¬ 
ity of Nations. and the maintenance of the 
Peace of I iirope: The Quadruple Alliance 
was ro lie both .i watchdog against France 
and m experiment in government by inter- 
national conference, a modest first step 
along the road leading to the League o 1 Na¬ 
tions and United Nation* of the twentieth 
century, 

Piihlic opinion, especially in rhe t’nglisb- 
speaking onuntrio. unfommuch confused 
rhe Quadruple Alliance with Alexander’s 
Hotv Alliance scheme ami identified the 
Holy Alliance with the blackest reaction. 
The Holy Alliance, signed in September, 

] £1 \ was actually ,i faith’ liarmlcss docu- 
mcne dedicated in the pro pardon that "rhe 
puliev of the power*. . r . ought to Ijc 
guided In the sublime truths taught by the 
eternal religion of God our Saviour*" Al¬ 
though mosr of the major Furopeau rulers 
signed the Holy Alliance, only Tsar Alex¬ 
ander seems ro have taken it seriously. 
Castlcreagli called it “a piece of sublime 
mysticism and nonsense." and the Pope, re¬ 
fusing an invitation to join* remarked that 
the Vatican could very well dispense with 
inrcrpretatioris of Christian doctrine by the 
laity. 

Together with Westphalia ■; 
Urrcclit (I7H>* uiul Versailles D919K the 
Vienna settlement of UM-MA marked one 
of those rare attempts :\i the muissive polit¬ 
ical reconsN Licrion of Europe* Of rhe four, 
Vienna rn many respects succeeded besr. 
There was tn he no major Kuropcan war 
until the Crimean conflict of tlie IHifl's, and 
none embroiling Hie whole of l umpc until 
t<>14. Most of Hie leading dtplom.it*. at 
Vienna could have said with Ca^tlercagh 
that they acted M to bring rhe world back to 
peaceful habit*." Seldom have victors 
rreared the defeated Aggressor more gen¬ 
erous I v. Castkreagh, above alb deserves 
credit for his project of pacifying inter¬ 
nal ion a I cl i spurts Through a inferences of 
the Quadruple Alliance. 

In operation, however, the Quadruple AS- 
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linnet never fulfilled the noble dims of 
Castleneagh. Within five years .<f the Con¬ 
gress of Vienna, revolution [ rnfce oui jgsmi 
in 1 nnipc, esuumu sermu^ di^iminn within 
the Quadruple Alliance. And for these out - 
breaks the Cnitgra of Vienna was itself 
partly responsible* because it attempted it* 
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Revolution and 
Counter-Revolution 

1815-1850 


l, hth odm Itotu The Persistence of Revolution. 


1 lie history of the wifisttfJt u tirlj 
during the half-century ur so .iTtcr Xapo, 
Icon s downfall is crammed with major 
events. Tn ihc period between Is 1 ' ,md tu'o 
the industrial revolution went oi age. mod 
cm dnetrint^ of socialism wets' born, and 
IXirwin initiated a great re volution in >ci- 
ton In ji-dirks, during The same period, 
fircai llritain, France, and the Cnitvd States 
trml; important step, toward denmemv. 


am! Italy ami Germany .it last achieved their 
national Unification Ml iiw.se developments, 
though they were well under way by the 
middle years nl the nineteenth century* 
reached :i Hi mas m (he 1860%. and HirijV 
Detailed treatment 01 iIiliii will, then:fore, 
k postponed to later chapters—the impact 
o! industrialism to Chapter XIII- rhe growth 
u( the Atlantic .Lena.cracks tn Chapter 
X| V ; ihc unification of Inly and Germany 

n6 
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is 1 tIluiptcrv XIV ;inil XV; and the Dnr- 
uiman revolution to Chapter X\ 1. In this 
diaper w G shall survey the politic! hhtor\ 
of comment^ Europe during (he generation 
immcduidv following 181 5* 

On rhe Continent, the pr>sr-Napoleonic 
aye was an ugt of revolution* Despite the 
ascettdanev of cnnwrvarjvc forces in 1KIS, 
revciluritmary outbreaks occurred in the 
I nm\ in I Kin, ami in I s4s. None m these 
rtiulutifjits was jfci formidable as die great 
upheaval nf I7K9; few of them fully attained 
their gn&Ui many were suppressed hy srill 
powerful comirer-rcvomtinnan force*- But 
all of them disturbed the AtArus quo to some 
degree and played a part in the destruction 
of the ] urupcan balance established b\ ihe 
pacemaker- at Vienna in I 4-1 L 
The leaders uf rhese early nineteenth- 
century revolution* despised as osdcs*i and 
f eg revive rhe tradittany so revered bs con¬ 
servatives, l jpposing rhe conn ter-m nlnriom 
nry alliance of Throne md Ah.ir. rhev 
stood for Liberty- Equality, and Fraternity* 
Liberty and Fquilit\ con tinned e o mean 
demands for the expansion of the individu¬ 
al^ political power through the widening 
of civil rights, the institutum of represent¬ 
ative assemblies, isid the granting of con- 
UituiioTW—(misled monarchies fur the ma- 
prirv nf states, and republics for the must 
advanced, like France. Liberty and 1 qualify 
enminued to mean the abolition nf feudal 


md clerical privileges in sucim and, with 
few exceptions Inissc7-f.jire in economics. 
For These aspects of the revolutionary pro¬ 
gram rhe proper label is that vague bin in¬ 
dispensable term— Hbetrfiftft. Almost cvcrv 
leader of revolution proclaimed himself a 
liberal, although, .k we shall soon see, the 
kind of liberalism actually practiced by 
rtinimioiurii. varied from the narrow rn 
rhe weeping, 

S he rhird word of The great rCVoltitionatV 
motto came to have a more precise mean¬ 
ing- Fraternity', now greatly intensified hv 
the Romantic cult of the nation and the 
national past, continued to evolve into the 
formidable doctrine nf nationalism. The 
nationalists of the po*r-ltt! $ generation 
dreamed nf a world in which each nation 
would be free uf duFnimtiuin hv any or her, 
and all rutiom would live together harmoni¬ 
ously. In terms of practical politics, this 
signified, movements toward national unity 
and national independence. It meant grow¬ 
ing pressure for the unification of Germany 
and Italy. And it meant demands for na¬ 
tional freedom by per ►pies living undri rhe 
control of a foreign power—by Belgian* 
against their Dutch rulers, hv Pules against 
Russian*, by (berk- anti Serbs again*! 
Turks, and hv ItiUoEv, Hungarians .md 
Occh* against the Austrian Habsborg gov¬ 
ernment in Vienna, to mention only the 
most striking examples 


II: T/u Revolutions of (ho 1820 's 


The ihe rim State* 

and jV ^pies The fim rev- 

ol tit inn a r y 

outbreaks after took place in Spain, 
Portugal, and rhe Kingdtim of rhe I wo 
Sicilies, In all three stares the return to 
tegtrimacs restored the Old Regime at its 
least enlightened. The great majorttv of rhe 
popular inn responded ro the rtMotariun 
calmly, even cmliusiraricilly. I ht aristuc- 


racy were delighted to recover their ancient 
privileges, the pour and ignorant peasant* 
welcomed the return of familiar traditions. 
Hut a small minority, drawn chic lb (mm 
the middle duv-. die inttllectuaK .md rhe 
army. disscEired, In Spain and lih\. rimy 
greatly regretted the abrogation nf the 
Cade Xjpr/kofi, and of The anti-feudal and 
anticlerical legislation introduced h\ the 
I rcnek In all three <e;ii^ the discontent ol 
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tlic liberal minority produced rhc revollt* 
taon.-iry movement of 3 h ’0. 

The trouble be Kin in, Spin. During the 
war i ii 11 ‘ r Napoleon, representatives from 
t.adi?: AtiJ litter commercial tineas had 
framed the Constitution -i 1H12. I his dneu- 
mejit, providing fr.r uni it ml mtTrage and 
a severely Junited mnharuliy. was very lib* 
cral—tun liberal, inticeJ, to he entirely 
workable in a country like Spain, with her 
deeply footed feudal and clerical traditions, 
i he Bourbon Kins' Ferdinand VII, who 
resumed the Spanish crown itt 114)4, soon 
suspended the constitution, restored the 
Kjcial inequalities of the Old Regime, .mil 
re-established the twin instruments of Span¬ 
ish clericalihin, the Jesuits and the Inrpitsi- 
tion, Finally, Ferdinand iletermincd to re¬ 
capture the relurlltous Spaniel colonics m 
the \evi World* 

flic colonial independence movement was 
caused directly hi the refusal of Hie colonial 
populations cither to rceuynke Napoleon's 
brother Joseph as their king or t« accept 
the closer ties between colonics and mother 
country proposed by patriot*, iri Spain, be¬ 
hind rhc Span is h-A me deari independence 
movement I ay several other factots: the 
powerrul tvniuplc* of the American and 
lTetu.ii teviiludom; ihc symparhune interest 
of t ireat Britain, aiv ays anxious m release 
lucrative markets from Spanish mercantilist 
restrictions; and the accumulated resent¬ 
ment of colonial peoples at rhc centuries of 
indifferent rule by Spanish governors, The 
colonial rebels won tlieir initial success at 
Buenos Aires in IklU, and their movement 
then spread rapidly hi Spain's other Ameri¬ 
can possesions. Ferdinand threatened to 
crush the rebels in force; to transport 
troops he augmented the small Spanish fleet 
with three leaky hulks purchased from Rus¬ 
sia. \t the end nf f H ] *#. this motley new 
anftfldfl, carry ing 2fl,0fm men, was about to 
sail from < -ulif. Ir never sailed, for tin Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1 s2U, a titutmy broke out ji Cadiz 
led by the libera! Colonel Ricgo. Uprisings 
Slum followed in Madrid, in Barcelona, and 


in nt hr t Spanish cities. I he revolutions He-* 
sang Riego\ Hymn," with the refrain 
“Swallow if, you dog" ft he "it” referred 
ro tilt ChmstitUlion oflBI2). Ferdinand sur¬ 
rendered her ore the force of the revolu¬ 
tionaries. 

I he liberal minorities iu Portugal and 
Naples soon lottuwcJ the Spanish lead An 
□rmy faction seized control of rhc portu- 
guevc govern mem in Ik’tj, abolished the In¬ 
quisition, and wt up a Constitution on the 
Spanish model of IMF In Naples, the revo¬ 
lution was the work of the Ctrbttnxri tciur- 
ccmI- burners), a secret society with a 
Vaguely liberal program and a membership 
■ if more rhan 50.000* king Ferdinand ( uf 
rhe 1 wo Sicilies, w ho w*a> the Uncle of the 
Spanish Ferdinand V T I|. gave in at rhc first 
siipi of opposition in 1 * 21 ) and accepted a 
constitution of the Spanish type. 

J he strength of the revolutionary move¬ 
ment uf 1*30 dibed as quickly as it had 
risen The Spanish Constitution of IS12 did 
nut w ork in states w here rhc population had 
nest to no experience it) the dilficult art 
of self-government. The reforms introduced 
pretipirarely by the inept liberal leaden in 
Spain and Naples soon alienated the bulk 
of the- population at home and alarmed the 
conservative leaders uf the great powers, 
Orth in Portugal did the revolutionary re- 
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gimi: survive for king, ;mJ there if inaiigu- 
riifci] j long period «*f confusion and in- 
^rrthi]it\ The great porctigiinie cotuny of 
Brazil profited h\ the confusinn to declare 
Itself independent nf the mother country 
(1821); 

The revolutions of 1020 tested both the 
stability of the Vienna settlement and the 
•volidarirj of the Quadruple Alliance of 
Britain, Prnsija. Austria* and Russia. Legit¬ 
imacy was again restored an Spain and Italy* 
bur the process of refutation split the 
Quadruple AlBcmcc in two. Britain increas¬ 
ingly moved toward a policy of rmn-intcr- 
vtntitrn in the domestic nfFain of other 
states; her three continental allies jncrcas- 
inglv favored armed intervention to bup- 
press resolution. I he split became evident 
at the conference of the Quadruple Alliance 
tittering ( yf I mpp,iu sri Silesia IstfF in 1820. 
Gurlereanh* she British foreign minister, 
knowing that The Neapolitan revolution 
threatened the I labshurg hegemony in S r.ily . 
was willing rtvu \u stria should intervene in 
Mupks, but without the backing of the Ah 
liartcc. I Kie Allmnc-et Gistkrcagh declared, 
was never designed M for the superintendence 
of the internal affairs tif other states." Met- 
remieh* «m the other hand* was determined 
to secure a blanket commitment from the 
alliance. In spite of rise protests of Britain, 
flu rroppnu Pmiivetil ( November. 1820) 
was signed by Austria, Prussia. and Russia, 
It dec bred that 

Smtvs which have undergone a change of 
Government, doe to revolution, rhe revolt^ <if 
w Well threaten other amc* T ipsa Jjcm cease to 
members of the European Alliance. and re* 
main excluded from it omit rheir finntim 
give* guaramers for legal iprilcr and liability. 
JL owing m» Mich alterations. immediate danger 
threatens other states, the Powers fund rhern- 
wlves* by peaceful memvi. or if need he h\ 
arms, to bring h.nek flir gtlllly state into the 

hnuffin iif rite Great Alliance * 

Under the terms of the 1 ruppau Protocol 
an Austrian army duly toppled the revolts - 

* Quilted in W, A, Ptsilh|H, Tbr QMftdt&lipW 
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turnon govcrmncnr of Naples in 182L and 
in IS2? a French army crossed the Pyrenees 
and restored the absolute authority of Fer¬ 
dinand ATI. 

The French intervention in Spain pro¬ 
voked the strong iippnskinn of Great Brit¬ 
ain anil ended the Quadruple Alliance* Can¬ 
ning. who had succeeded Casriercagh as 
British Foreign Minister in 1*22. suspected 
that the coiituientaJ powers might now .ml 
Spain n> recover her forme j American cob 
imk>. So dbu did the United States, w hich 
lukd recognized the independence of the 
Larin-American republics. Bur America also 
feared both a possible Russian move south¬ 
ward from Alaska along the Pacific coast and 
an attempt by Britain co extend her sphere 
of control in the Caribbean,Therefor when 
Canning proposed p print Anglo-American 
state mem to ward off ,im T'mopcan inter¬ 
ference in Larin America, the government 
iif PreridenE Monroe refused the invitation. 

In a message to The American Congress 
in December. 1823, however, l 1 redden t 
M mtn>e included the statement that is 
known m history as the Monroe Doctrine* 
] |cre art ils kcY passages: 

In the wars of tile Lumpe-W |wiwei% in rhwl- 
re/s relating tp thtnophev we hat t never taken 
jny pin. nor Joe* it comport with our polio 
ro dims It is only when our rights arc mv petal, 
or seriously menaced, Thai w c fesem iiijttrta 
or in,ike preparation for our defence. With the 
movements in this hemisphere, v\t ire. of uv- 
ce^iry. more irrancilitucly connected, and by 
effuses m hivh must be nbvinm to .ill enlight¬ 
ened and impartial olnervvi*. The jHjlttic.il 
M/Mem of tlic allied powers k craenmUy tlff- 
fertnr, in this i^pccr. from ihar of America, 
We owe it, then forc^ to candor, and in 
the amicable relirium rristinje lK-nvt?cn the 
I'idttid Jmstl's and those powers, uy declare, 
that we slicnild coils idcr any attempt on rlvcrir 
pair rn extent) their system to ^ny iKirtron of 
rhin heroin phene, i* dangiTmj^ to <-ur peace 
jEi i] Kjfcty Wit31 the ousting colonics or de¬ 
pendencies of any Turopem jsowrr, we have 
not inrcrkreJ t and shall not inre rfere Hut with 
tile ^ovemounts wlm haw declared their Lndc- 
ptndciwc, _kitvt ituLnEarned it, and w luwc inde¬ 
pendence we Iijix r. no jjreat cotLsidcrution, anil 
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i in i nil principles, acknowledged, 'we could 
u m: vievi -my interposition for The purjM*w: of 
oppressing them, irr ctimmlliiig,, in arn other 
manner, their destiny, by an F. utopian power, 
in any other light than as the manitWjtioti nf 
jti unfriend h di^prvirion towards the United 
States 

Vhh famous document marked an inipor- 
tint assertion of pulley tin the part of die 
youthful American republic, hut ir had little 
in imediii1 1 in ie rnation«1 tignifi Ciuicc. T he 
Fumpean pmvsms w ere not fully committed 
to rhe project uf restoring Spam s American 
empire. And, mi far as they were deterred 
from that venture, they were deterred fra 
he the \hmrne Doctrine than bv tJie op¬ 
position of Canning and rhe potential up- 
posit ion uf the British licet. 


The Grech I f \ir 
of independence 9 

1821-im The British 

licet was soon 

tn take .in Jinpirram parr in the { -reeks 1 hid 
tor national independence 1 he Greek re¬ 
volt was pan of the general movement *>f 
the Balkan nations for emancipation from 
rheir Turkish overlords. During the 1 a>t 
quarter of the eighteenth cemiurv* the 
Christian peoples of rhe Balkan pvnitiMiJa 
began to awaken to their national Jdetimks, 
to cherish their national past, and eqieeulU 
to pur a high value On their nativ e limpiiu^- 
The tint Balkan outbreak against Hit fork- 
Uh authdriricv came in Serbia m I H(H; ir 
was led by 4 welbriv-dn pig-raiser mimed 
Karagtnrye, From the lirst. Hit Serb na¬ 
tionalist! knew they would need on code 
help; siune turned to Russia, others in Aus¬ 
tria* setting a pattern that was to been me 
standard Napoleon s venture in rhe Illyrian 
Provinces tstc a hove. p. 1 mi stimulated the 
SrTjiirls Slavic desire for independence. Al¬ 
though Karageorgt's elf on came to an end 
in with his own defection. Ills rival, 
MUosb Obrcnovich* succeeded lay iHJu, 
with Russian support, in becoming prince 


o! an autonomous principnIiiv of Serbia, He 
stLU paid tribute to the sulrnm ,ind ,i I urk- 
^h gamMin remained in hiv capita]. Iiulc- 
pcildcncr had nut Iscen won. tint great 
scrubs toward it had been made. 

Meantime, the Creeks had bunched ibear 
i evolution. Leadership of their movcjncm 
came from the group know n ns the ,! lslamr 
Greeks—merchants from Hie islands and 
pirns uf the Aegean Sea who dumhnned the 
commerce of the Near I asi and had estnh 
I hhed lloiFrishing business outposts at 

Vienna, Marseilles, London, and Russia** 
Black Sea port nf Odessa, The kl lsttnd M 
i irecks revived nor only the old Greek trad¬ 
ing tradition bur also some uf Hie old Greek 
7C.it for self-government. From Hidr home 
islands and from their merchant volume* 
abroad they poured forth n stream uf pa¬ 
triotic exhonarion. Greek natinmdiiin spurn 
sored a campaign to purge the modem 
Greek language nf it* 1 urkbh and Slavic 
words and to return it to Hie classical 
tongue nf the Age of Pericles. In the po¬ 
litical realm, a secret society was formed 
m Odessa by expatriate Greeks, I leaded tn 
YpsiilanrL a Greek aristocrat who was a 
general in Hie Russian arm), and patterned 
aiier rhe Ourbun&ri of Italy mil the Free- 

ttlLlVMft*, 

In is2t. Yprilanti led a Greek expedition 
into the Rumanian areas nf Hie Ottoman 
Filipirt hill failed in lib aim to stir up a 
major revolt The conspirators were more 
-successful in Greece proper, where they 
fomented a revolt among rise peasants nf 
ihe fMorea, rhe southern peninsula of 
Greece. The ensuing war for independence 
was a ferocious conflict: Hie Morcun peas¬ 
ants slaughtered every Turk they could lay 
i heir luiuN on; the Ottoman government 
retaliated by killing or selling intti slavery 
Hiim rhuusiuid * ireeks from the proisperou* 
Vegean island uf Chius iScioj, an atrocity 
ih,it inspired Delacroix's famous pninting. 
In ihe work of repression the Ottoman ctd- 
perm 1 enlisted the aid of Ins powerful Egyp¬ 
tian vassal Mchemc: Ah. By tSZT, ir ap- 
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poured likely tjat the punitive expedition 
organized in AL-hemet Ah would recapture 
the hivt rebel tmuighnlri*. Then Britain, 
France, and Russia intervened to -ave rhe 
Greek independence movemenr nt it* dark¬ 
est hour. 

The three-power actum resulted from the 
combined pressures of public opinion and 
strategic interests, St? lirirain and France, 
md also in Germany and flic Grilled Stares* 
i he Philhellenic ^ pro-Greek j movement 
hud won legitim* of supporters- "We are all 
Greeks," Shelley declared in 1821: 

Oiir laws, our literature, our rcliebm. our 
arts. have their roots in G/tect, Bur for Greece, 
Home , . . would! have spread no illumination 
with her arrm, ir\d we mighr still hue been 
*avsg*s and ktlohrors," 

Philhellenic committees sent supplies and 
money and demanded that civilized govern¬ 
ments intervene openly Intervention hinged 
on the action of Russia, fur Greek patriot* 
had farmed their secret vndetv at Odessa 
on Russian soil and with Russian hacking. 
Fur a rime, Merrernkh was .ihle tn restrain 
Russia; ultimate!). Russia rallied openly tn 
the t if cek cause. J he British and French 
government now feared to ler Russia tact 
alone test she gain mastery over the whole 
Near Fast A rhree-puwer intervention 
seemed the only course that would both 
rescue the Greeks and check the Russians, 
Neither aim was fully achieved* In Dc- 
toUr, 1HI7, Russian* British, and French 
squadrons «mb the Turkish and Egyptian 
vessels anchored m Naviirttm in western 
Greece mut thereby destroyed the chief 
Ouumitt liaw. flic .subsequent Freatv of 
Adrian op tc + I h!9. allowed Russia to linnet 
outright nnh a little Furkish territory. but 
it did arrange that the Ottoman nnmlmm 
provinces of Moldavia and Walleichta, the 
core of present-day Rnnuinii, should be¬ 
come a virtual Russian prutvetorare. After 
considerable wr-angling, the European pow- 
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rrs accorded formal recognition to an inde¬ 
pendent Greek state of very modest size, 
which left many Greeks stilt within the 
Ottoman Empire. Neither nationalism not 
liberalism had won a complete victory in 
the Greek war, Greek patriot now schemed 
for the Jay when they might enlarge the 
boundaries of their new kingdom* And 
Greek politic am were to threaten it* sta¬ 
bility and disillusion Fbilhellenistv abroad 
by continuing the endless feuds that had 
divided rhem even in their desperate strug¬ 
gle for independence. 

The Decembrist Revolt 

in Russia Russia, who 

did $o much 

to determine the outcome ol revolutions 
elsewhere, herself fdt the revolutionary 
wave, hue with diminished force. A brief 
uprising rook place in December* IH2J, and 
in January, 1826. on the death of Tsar Alex¬ 
ander 1. Its leaders, the "Decembrists," 
vainly attempted to apply and extend the 
program of liberal reforms which the Tsar 
himself had hardy begun. As wc have al¬ 
ready mm in Chapter 1X T the last period of 
the reign of Alexander I thoroughly disap¬ 
pointed Russian liberals. While superstition 
and reactiun continued to color the Tsar's 
policies .it home* libera! ideas continued to 
penetrate his country. As in other European 
countries* secret societies flourished act Rus¬ 
sia after 3HI5- The Introduction of Free¬ 
masonry during the eighteenth century* and 
the secret ritual connected with many of the 
lodges, had given jaded Russian nobles 
something of a thrill arid had also enabled 
them to meet unequal terms with men from 

or lie r rink* of society* Ma&omy played a 

ride in arousing humanitarian urtzes and 
social conscience; it also afforded a cover 
of secrecy under which subversive ideas 
mighr be incubated, Moreover; the contrast 
between the relatively enlightened West 
anJ backward Russia made a sharp hnpres- 
>ion on officers who hail wived in the cam- 
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pnigns against Napoleon, One uf rhe future 
Ikcembrisr leaders reported: 

I miu Fnmtc uc returned t«> Rh^Ij by wa 
'Mw 1 :r%t Divuiisn nf rhe Guard landed Jt 
Oj jtiknb.iLjm and listened to tilt T; /#///. 

During rhe prayer rhe police were merci¬ 
lessly heating the people whe atiempred to 
dra^ neater to rhe lined-up troupv , - Finally 

the Fmperur appeared. acctniipj.iire d by rtiE 
Guard! on :t bne f^rreF horse* with art U 11 - 
shcathed sword, which he was ready to Lower 
U-forc rhe Ijiqirrss- Bur it that Very moment, 
almost under hi* hoitrf T a crossed the 

srrect. The Emperor spurred his horse and 
rushed \h. jrli the uash earned sword toward rhe 
running peasant* 1 he police attached him with 
their chit is- We did nor believe uur nun eyes 
and tumid aujv, ashamed for our Ik loved 
Tsar/ 

High-nmkiiig officer* at Si. Petersburg 
sccrcfh formed the Northern Smricsvi 
™ hich aimed to make Russia r limited, de¬ 
cent rallied monarchy* with the various 
provinces enjoying right* somewhat like 
those of the states in the American republic. 
1 lie mjtN would receive tluur freedom tun 
no Land* and the whole series of reforms 
would l>c achieved by peaceful means. \ 
second secret organization* the Southern 
Soeim. acquired .1 more radical c ham cter- 
lr* leader was Golntld Petrel, ant! its mem¬ 
bership included m:tm rcbm-riy impover¬ 
ished officers On every main issue the pro¬ 
gram of the Southern Socm\ wem beyond 
that of th ti Petersburg group. If advocated 
a highly eentralacd republic, the granting 
of land to libera red serfs, and the use of 
vioknce-^pecilicallv. AnupsiiWum *** 

I sir—to gain its end's. PiMcl himself, u 
Jacobin by temperament and .111 admirer of 
Napoleon* planned to install a dictatorship 
as an interim government between the '«vcr- 
thmvy of the tsardoni arid The advent of the 

# f>LinT^d 1 ii i\naOilc tl. \1:|VMLfr. 1 J V fir ft Rut- 
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republic. In the interim period we ret police 
would operate on bchnlf of 1 the dictatorship. 

Both the Northern Soeim and rile South¬ 
ern 5oti«rv tried m profit by the political 
confusion following the death of Alexander 
f Since \ic voider tefr m> son. the crown 
uiiuJd normally \uw passed tu his y a anger 
brorHer, Qinaramine, his viceroy In Poland 
Constantine, however, had relinquished hi* 
rights to 3 still younger brother, Nicholas, 
bur in a document sn secret that NichoJ;u. 
never saw ie When Alexander died* there¬ 
fore, Cniuranrine declared that Nicholas was 
rhe legal ts&r. and Nicholas declared that 
Constantine was. While the two brothers 
were clarifying their metis, the Northern 
fw*ck[\ '.LuniiMiticJ (he Pitefslnirg garrison 
tii revuli agajmt Nidud.iv, I limughmir the 
day nf December 26, 1825, the rebelsstood 
their ground in Russi«V> capital ciry until 
\ichnln$ finally subdued them. I wo weeks 
later* the Southern Society hunched 1 
movement that was doomed from the st'arr 
because irs leader. Pesttl. hud already been 

[irrcstcd. 

The Deccnihmi re >. h^Jt. bu all its indfec- 
rheness, vva^ m important episode. It ihc^r- 
oughly alamted Ism NichuLu I {I82J- 
wiio now resoKed ha follow a se¬ 
verely lutucnitic polkn . Although he dbi- 
mi vied the highly unpopular Arakcheev 
and pur jii end tri the military colonies, he 
also had five of rhe Decembrists executed 
and oiled more than a hundred others to 
Siberia, where many of them contributed to 
the advance of local government and educa¬ 
tion. Ik Decembrist* were the firvt m the 
long line of modem Ru&iiV political mar* 
tyrv and 1 he progimu ui PcstcIN Southern 
Sttcieiv rrisiv mm he wen a* 1 kind <o r each 

a' a ■ 

blueprint for the revoIntinnary tUciaiof^liip 
fh.tc came to Rusviis in file Bolshevik upris¬ 
ing nf |y|7. 
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III: rite Revolutions of 1830 


France! 

The July Revvlutmti The next rev- 

olm isHi-j r s 

wave—that m Wh—urigirwed m the tra¬ 
ditional ccnrcmf unrest. Km nee. King I miK 
XY1IT nsfH-J HJ4) had given the Bourbon 
rcscorarton iti France a fairly promising be¬ 
ginning. From the first, lit followed a 
edddlc-oTrlie-roiuJ police r exempli fitd In 
the Qurter that In granted in IWH. The 
preamble ipf the Charter abetted the royal 
prerogative: * l The uuthorin h I Vance re- 
^iilea in the person of the him:." Hut the 
document rheti proceeded to establish a o m- 
stinrritFnnl monarchy, The legislature 
to be ciimposed of a Chamber of Peers ap- 
fKiimcd by the king* and a Chamber of 
Deputies elected on a vcr\ restrict'd suf¬ 
frage then allowed few er than IUO.UOO of 
France'< thirty millions the riylit to vote. 
In the King alone is mred rhe executive 
power, rise Charter stored, hut in practice 
l.onis followed the custom -if limbed mon¬ 
archic h\ appointing niimsKrs who were 
hacked hy a majority of the legislature. 
The Lb arm confirmed mfiny of the deci¬ 
sive changes irtwkuied ui France since 17*9. 
It guaranteed religious colcnuiort, equality 
I tc .fore the law, and equal eligibility to civil 
ami military office; it likew ise accepted the 
reii'liJriouary prupcm settlement and the 
Code XtipulJ&rK 

The Charter. however* greatly irrmiud 
the nJiiB-myalUr factum, drawn from the 

noble and clerical emigrh, who had re¬ 
turned to I ritnee .iffet tlaeir revolutionary 
exile- I hesc "l. liras/' grouped around the 
King's brother, the Count nf Arrois, were 
detcrnmied to recover both rhe privileges 
and the property they had lew during the 
Revolution. Louis XVItl held the Lit ms at 
hav fftr five years. When the elect inn of 
)> is gave them control nf the Llujobcr of 


Deputies, he dismissed the Chamber am) 
lidd -i new election* whidi returned a les^ 
Umnicisl majority I k chose mmkratt min- 
kt cn w-hn worked tu pay nrf the in del unity 
Hi [he victorious allies ami in groeral, ru 
put French finances hi good order Then, 
however. France suffered an attack of anti- 
revolution;!rv fear, amused by rhe revolu¬ 
tions in Spain and Italy and bv the aisassiiia- 
turn nf the Duke of HerrJ, the Kings 
nephew, early in imi The Ur ms obliged 
Louis XVI lJ to appoint a reactionary min- 
ken. which sent Trench troops to aid Fer¬ 
dinand VIJ in Spain. 

1 he tempii of rhe reaction quickened 
when Louis XYlfi died and rhe Ultra 
fender, Vrrrtis, became King Charles X 
(nti-MSJOL Charles actually attempted to 
turn back ttic clock and he come a divine- 
nght monarch, lie allowed the Church 
greater influence by encouraging the activ¬ 
ity ui the Jesuits, who were srill legally 
hatirird (mm France, and hv appointing 
clerics as principals and aclminktratot* in 
the ?raic school system, I he e/iw^rtV* in 
compensation for their lost property* were 
grunted state annuities; to finance the an¬ 
nuities, ihc interest on government bonds 
was lowered from $ to 3 per cent. The in- 
den mid cation of the e future i could be de¬ 
fended as a vendible political move chat 
lifted the list threat nf confiscation from 
chose wini had acquired property 1 during 
The Revolution. But the reduction of i merest 
on government obligations Infuriated many 
mfincnriul Parisian bourgeois and ocher 
bondholders. 

Opposition to Cliirles X grew rapidly* 
aided to no small extent hy two young his- 
rnrians who were to plav an important pan 
m French politics, Adolphe Thiers (.1797- 
I ft77 1 published a popular .ind sympathetic 
History of the french Hewhirion and 
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edited a liberal Paris newspaper Francois 
Guiftot ( | t HT-IH 74) wrote j HhtQry of 
(’hifTitian, un emhimdMic account of the 
rise of rhow L wealthy bourgeois who so de- 
reared the Ultra- Guizot also lieu Jed 3 
nation-wide nrgunkiirinn, Mirfc-riw, tc ad 
i'ai&mf' l““The Lord help those who help 
themselves"), which urged Frenchmen m 
defend their legal rights against the en¬ 
croachments of Diaries X 

In I HIV. Guriev X increased tin puUrieal 
hi is ion In appointing as his chief miimrer 
Puligmi% an Ultra of Ultras, Poligmc 
hoped to holster the waning prestige nf his 
monarch h\ scoring a reminding diplm 
made victory. He therefore attacked the 
Dey of Algiers, a largely independent vis- 
sat of rhe Ottoman emperor* Lind notorious 
for hh collusion with the hated Harbin i 
Pirates The capture nf Mg id's (June, lEJtl) 
laid i he foundation of the French empire 
in V,rrh \fricn. Meanwhile, rhe liberal 
opposition in the {‘hsilibcr of Deputies had 
pronounced Poliifnnc^ ministry LmcutisiiEii- 
rinnal because it had never received the 
approval of the legislature. fn the hope nf 
securing .t tnnrc tractable chairdpcr* Charles 
X staged i neu election m May. IMfl, hut 
the opposition non. On Juh 2U 3 830* wirh- 
uul scuiiring the legislature's approval, 
Chur lev md Pidignac iwuetl titritnances 
muzzling ihr press, dissolving the ni«h 
elected Chamber, ordering a fresh elect inn* 
md introducing new voting quahfiotiims 
that would have disfranchised the bourgeois 
utters who were rhe ttwinsrin of the oppo¬ 
sition. The King and his vlnef minister be¬ 
lieved that public opinion* mollified hv the 
recent victor v at Algiers, would accept 
these julv Ordinances cahidy . They miscal¬ 
culated utterly. 

X revised bv rhe protests of I lucr* and 
other liberal pmrrulko.. the worker* .nnS 
■itudenw of Paris >ugcd s riot, They I brew 
up barricades and on July 2ti cupruml the 
Paris City Hall. There the) proclaimed 
their intention of mating France a demo¬ 
cratic republic with the Marquis de Lsfu» 


vette, that aged symbol of revolution* g* its 
president Hie moderately liberal leaders oj 
the Cduniber >if Hepuiks. cm the <jtlicr 
hand, wanted n safe and sane ctinstitutional 
monarchy. Headed by I hiers. the wealthy 
hanker Laffirte, and the perennial king¬ 
maker I alley rand, rhe moderate won 
handily They had rhe money, they had the 
brains, :ind liity had the perfect candidate 
for rhe throne—lands Philippe* the Duke 
tjf Or leans. 

Louis Philippe's fuller had participated 
in rhe revolutionary disturbance* of 3 
and had won the nickname nf "Philip Fqiul- 
hv Louis* Philippe himself bad fought in 
the ncvoltitinnrtn army ai Valitty in i"*>2 
bur had emigrated in 1 T Vi before the whim 
excesses of rhe Lerror. He had no use for 
the pump of royalty: he dressed and acted 
like the sober and welLm-do businessman 
he wa_s, \c the dose of July. the as¬ 

tute Louis Philippe persuaded the gullible 
Lrfayntr of Kb admiration fur republican* 
fcmi. Having icon tin: -support of the Eimlstr 
republican leader hv tiiis deception. the 
moderate deputies named Louis Philippe 
kinii in place nf Diaries X. who abdicated 
and fled to Log bind. 1 hough thev substi¬ 
tuted tjic tricolor of the Revolution for 
die white ling of the Uonrbom, rhey kept 
most of the central provisions of rhe Charter 
of 1$ 14, l lie suffrage, though cnlurgciL was 
still mi restricted that only slightly more 
than KXTjMtt Frenchmen had the right to 
vote. Thus du .dmi>M bloodless Juh Revo¬ 
lution left France j long w:a\ from dembe- 
racy; rhe Jul) Monarchy, as die ncu re¬ 
gime was termed, made a very narrow iii- 
terprccpLtion of the ideals of die great revo¬ 
lution. 


Helgittm Within a 

mouth of the 

JuU uprising in Paris, a mmoiulisric and 
liberal turenlutinn began in Eclgiinu. 1 he 
union of Belgium uui HollamL decreed bv 
the pcjcemaktrs ni 1111% did nut wurk 
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tint Ver\ well King Will Lilli I ui rl k Neth¬ 
erlands made Dutch the official language 
throughout In* realm and refused in granr 
special privileges to chr Catholic Church 
in Belgium. He denied the pie,is of Belgians 
for larger ^presentation m the legislature, 
where the Belgian province*, though the\ 
had dm unit twice tile population of the 
Dutch, received only half the .sears. A com* 
mtm loyalty to the Catholic Church and a 
common concern for local rights 4 ml Ops- 
tiims formed the foundation of Belgian 
nationalism, I hey welded tngecher two dif¬ 
ferent linguistic groups, the Flemish m the 
provinces north of Brussels and the I rcnch- 
speaking Walloons of the southern prov¬ 
inces. 

The revolution broke out in Broils on 
August 25. 11450, at a performance of a 
Romantic opera which depicted i revolt in 
Naples. Headed by student. inspired by 
the example of Paris—and perhaps incited 
by French a gents— the audience rioted 
against Dutch ruJe. liy the end of Septem¬ 
ber. Dutch rule was collapsing alnm.vt every¬ 
where in Belgium. Tlic insurgents recruited 
their fighters chiefly from the industrial 
workcis T maivy of whom were rlie victims 
of low pv and frccpient iricmpho muse. 
The Belgian ivorkcni, however, like rile 
Parisian workers, lacked good leadership 
and 4 concrete political program The 
\ letter «<«rganized middl e-class liberals soon 
captured control of the revolutionary movt- 
ii icnr and predominated m the national Bel¬ 
gian congress that convened In Nnveadicr-. 
1830. 

This congress proclaimed Belgium inde¬ 
pendent and j i jliJc if j corutuntionui uHui- 
archy. The new runxtmitmn provided for 
real local yclf-guvepnwiciit. put rigorous 
limits on the king‘s auftwirirv. and xuburdi- 
nated the executive ci* the legislature. Al- 
though ir did not establish universal suf¬ 
frage, ihe financial rpaJificarrum for spring 
vvere markedly lower eh Belgium than they 
were in Britain or France, and the elector- 
ate was pr open 1 Monarch 1 larger. The eun- 


yrc>s first chose as king the Duke nf 
Nemfiurs 1 a son nf Louis Philippe, Britain 
protested violently, for this would have 
brought Belgium within the orbu of France. 
Ihe congress then picked Leopold of ?mc- 
Cobui^. a German princeling, and the 
widowed Min-iti-lau nf George IV of UrtT- 
jin Leopold was Admirably fitted for the 
evicting rule or a coratirutiomt monarch in 
a brand-new kingdom. He had already 
flhown his political shrewdness bv refusing 
the shaky new throne of Greece; lie now 
demonstrated it by marrying a daughter of 
Loub Philippe, thus mitigating French ffis- 
Appointment over the aborted candidacy of 
she Duke of Nemours 

Fhe Belgian revolution made the first 
permanent breach in the Vienna settlement. 
Although it aroused little enthusiasm among 
the great powers, representatives of Britain, 
h ranee. Prussia, Austria, and Russia guar¬ 
anteed both the independence and the hgu- 
trality of Belgium King William, stubborn 
as rlie proverbial Dutchman, fried to retake 
Belgium by force in I 831-J2- A French 
army and ,i British llect successfully de¬ 
fended the Bdgiam, and negotiation* finally 
resulted in Dutch recognition of Belgium s 
Tiew statu* to IHW. 


F&!a jfd R c v ol u t ion 

did nnf al¬ 
lies succeed in 1830; the case of Poland 
contrasted tragically with that of Iklgiunv 
hi is:IT, the Kingdom of Poland possessed 
the nLost liberal constitution on the Conti¬ 
nent, twenty years later, if had become a 
niTTc colony nf flic Kn>sian 1 mpirc. Hit 
constitution given to the IMe* by Tsar 
Alexander I preserved the Coife Napoleon 
nnd endowed tile diet with limited legisla¬ 
tive power. A hundred thousand Poles re¬ 
ceived rhe franchise. more than the rutat 
number of voters in the France of Louis 
XX 1II. which had a population ten times 
greater. In practice, however, difficulties 
arose, \1any o| the men chosen for official 
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posts in Poland were not acceptable to flic 
Poles; indeed, one may doubt that any gov¬ 
ernment imposed by Russia would have 
pleased them* Censorship, unrest, and po¬ 
lice intervention soon developed during the 

Iasi years of Alexander l. 

* 

The advent L?f the highly conservative 
Nicholas 1 m Wl* increased political fric¬ 
tion, although the ncu tsar ,ir drsr observed 
the Polish rtmstinirion. Meantime, Roman- 
lie doctrines of nation cil ism made muny 
convcm nr the Universities nf Warsaw and 
Vilna i in I Jrhuaiiia }, Polish natiomiEste de¬ 
manded r he transfer from Russia in Poland 
of provinces that liad belonged to the pre- 
partition Polish scare—I a i hutmti, \Vilire 
Russia, and the Ukraine Secret societies on 
ihe Ciirfwmri mode! zttat in these prov¬ 
inces and in the Kingdom of Poland. 

The secret society nf armv cadets in 
Warsaw launched a revolution bti Nhs em¬ 
ber. 1830, The rebels were doomed from 
rhe start. They split into the two hostile 
camps of "AVhircV" and p4 Reds/‘ rhe fn truer 
representing the highh aristo¬ 

crats. the hirer the samcwhir l«as conserva¬ 
tive gentry Neither “Whiter rtnr “Reds' 1 
gabled rhe support «f the pedants, whom 
I Kith factions had long oppressed. The mis¬ 
ery of I he Hides increased with a terrible 
epidemic of cholera, the first out break of 
that dreadfu! \siatic scourge in Furupt- 
Russian forces, at first taken oif guard, were 
masters of the sj runt ion h\ I SB. Nicholas I 
then scrapped the commotion, imposed a 
regime of permanent martial law, and 
dosed the Universities of Warsaw and 
Uilnn, the chief centers of Polish naritmalfcr 
propaganda. To escape rhe vengeance nf 
Nichnbv, Polish intellectuals lied the court* 
tty by i he ten* of tlmuvimk 

Italy md Gfflmmy The liberals 

and national* 

isrs nf (idly and Germany likewise suffered 
defeat in the early ISStfsL Italian insurgents 
briefly com rolled rhe little duchies of 


Parma and Modena and a sizable pair of the 
Papal States Again* as in 182 I* Mertemidi 
sent troops to restore legitimacy In Italy. 
.Me Hemic h did not require soldiers to prt> 
serve legitimacy in Germany ► whenever a 
crisis arose, the Diet of the German Con¬ 
federation ■ ibcdicnfly followed the Austrian 
lead Royal absolutism. OW-Regime style, 
still dominated German politic*, In Prussia 
King Frederick Wiilbro 01 < 1797-1840) 
had promised so grant a ctinstitution hut 
never made good on his pledge, Mrtdlc lib- 
end constitution^ on the order uf the 
French Oiaitcf of fHH v appeared only in 
Weimar md a few south German states 
where French influence remained consider¬ 
able, 

liberalism and nationalism did not as yet 
stir the grear nib of rlu German people, 
sleeping peacefully at their sovereigns fevr. 
as the poer Heine aptly remarked. Politi¬ 
cal agitation came almost entirely from the 
small rnbiuTJCv of in id ketuals—journalism. 
Romantic writers, university professors and 
student*. After I8D, German university 
students formed a new organization, the 
Him chat* tkiTf t (“Sriidam* t til on' >. In 
October, |8|7, to celebrate the three-Inin- 
dredth anniversary >if FothoN % inert 1 he 
Fhcse>, rlu- Httwcl'eiisfhjjt hunted a Pnis 
M.ian officers corset anil various other 
symbol* of reaction. In March, thlu, n 
demen red theological student, perhaps in- 
fluenttd by titftschcmchjU cxtrcmlnti, as 
sjs,sinjti:d Kor/dme, a reactionary writer 
and j Russian agent, Vltftcrrudl, already 
alarmed Ijv die indent prank of ts| •, now 
got the Diet of the German Omfederatinn 
to approve rhe Corhbad Decrees SejU-rrsn- 
bei\ JKJ'ij. which stiffened p«*H censorship, 
dissolved ihe Rutschentcbj\t> and curtailed 
academic freedom. 

Despite the Carlsbad Decrees, political 
ferment lj mi timed in Germanv In 1830 and 
the years following* a few rulers in norrh- 
cm Germany, nniablv in S.rumv and I hn- 
nvtr. were forced iu grant their subjects n 
const ii nth in. H* cited h\ these minor sue- 
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kt^vh, ivcnty-Hvt thousand rL a vii1iiiii»nsir) 
mpiiihi/trr* gathered ,ir I Limhach near the 
Rhine in Mnv. \^ l 2. to u>a*t Lafavme and 
dem.md the union of the German Mates un¬ 
der a republic. I ffcctivc action for unihea- 
rion. however, was another matter In IBLL 
the revolutionaries made an extremely fee- 
hit effort to seize Frankfurt, the scut of die 
Uiet ami capital of the German Confedera¬ 
tion, stnd then relapsed mm inactivity. 


Thf Less&ns of I8$Q The Europe- 

an revolu¬ 
tionary movement of 1830 emphasised two 
great facts of politic]!I life- ¥irsL it widened 
the *plit between the West and rhe Ease, 
Britain and France were committed to sup¬ 
port until literalism both at home and in 
ricighlKiring tkilgimh, On rhe other hand T 
Russia, Austria, tmd Prussia were more 
firmly committed than ever to the vuunccr- 
rcvohinomi y principles of the ! roppait 
Protocol, In 1H3L Nicholas I. Meuemich 
an J I rede ri ck W i 11 t .1 m Ilf h ini t.il 1 1 pledged 


IV: T/u Revolutions of 1848 

Common Denominators In surveying 

a complex in- 

ter national phenomenon like the revolu¬ 
tions of \$4K it is essential to keep in mind 
rhe omnium elements rlur underlay the up- 
rbingiL One such eomuton denominator was 
noiiumditin, which prompted German ittd 
Ifaliari attempts (u gain political unification 
and hL<i inspired iht subjecr peoples of die 
Hab&liurg Empire to seek pididc.il ami cul¬ 
tural autonomy. The Romannc 
had stimulated a narionalisiit: rcruhs^mce 
among most peoples in centra I rmd eastern 
\ ii rope, Vnr thi: notional minim tics within 
the Hatttburg Fmparc. as for the Christian 
nationalities within the Ottoman E-moire, 


their joint jusbronce to any sovereign 
threatened h\ revolution* 

Second, revolution, succeeded in IGJfi 
[inly in France ;ind lkrJgium T only where it 
enlisted the support of j larger segment of 
the population U railed in every country 
wJutc the revr'lutioiune^ represented only 
a fraction uf the people, In Poland, the 
great bulk of rhe peasantry viewed both 
"Whites" and "Reds' 1 a> oppressor*. The 
Italian revolutiororics still relied on their 
Romantic CurlHmitn tradition. In Germany, 
revolution was a matter of student out¬ 
bursts. toasts to Lafayette, and other ucs- 
ture> by a small minority Liberal and na- 
tiunilist intellectuals needed to make their 
doctrine* penetrate <>■ the grass mots of so¬ 
ciety, or at kosi to the lower levels of the 
middle ch&a.. Tfhey needed to develop able 
political leaden, and to mature well-kid 
plans for political reform. These were the 
tasks they undertook after Itf *0; their suc¬ 
cess wbs ro he tested in the most formidable 
and widespread political uprising in mm> 
tLcmii-ccnEUrv Europe—the Revolutions of 
lW4t* 


the new nationalism tended to lie focused 
oft language. [he Czech language, for ex¬ 
ample. was on rhe verge of extinction in the 
kter eighteenth century; rhe population of 
Holhcmin increusmgiy used the German Ijew 
guage of their Austrian rulers. R\ Jk4k, 
however, - Czech linguistic amt literary ie 
viva I Wris in full swing. Patriotic hisuines of 
Ibhcmia arid collections of Czech folk- 
poctry kindled i lively interest in the na¬ 
tional past and fostered drams of a Pcm- 
Skvic awakening in which rhe Czechs 
^ould lead their brother Slavs. Some na- 
TiOimlisES in I Si4s preached with M.izziui, 
the democratic Italian patriot, that each na- 
nun's ^special missmn^ fulfilled the M gen- 
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tnI illusion of hununity." Others* however* 
advanced a more aggressive program that 
tfrcs&d the imjiflim. rather than flic han 
monies among nnrinns* 

Libera liam. the second common denumi- 
n j, fin * 1 of the revolutions. also encompassed 
wide range of programs. In ecu[nit and 
ravicm Europe, where tilt Old Regime 
lorgch survived, liberal* demanded cumri- 
rm intis m limit .ibsnlure monarch} 1 and to 
liquidate rhe \m vestiges nf feudal rights 
and manorial duo. In France, where com 
smutional monarchy had a [read} I*cen 
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achieved* mam liberal* sought to replace 
the cnnsrituriongl monarchy id l&m\ Phil¬ 
ippe with a democratic republic. French 
libcralLwc in fact, shaded into socialism. 

1 he Paris radicals of s H4-K demanded the 
guarantee of the right to work and other 
measures that soil seem rather socialistic 
today, more than a century beer. 

Finally, in the I .urn pc of 1H48, as in the 
France of 1789, an economic crisis helped 
co catalyze discontent into rayolutkirt. \ 
disastrous Lplight ruined the Irish potato 
emp in jH4> and sunn spread to the Conti¬ 
nent. The grain harvest of failed in 
western Europe, resulting in a sharp rhe of 
the price of bread and in bread riots and 


actual starvation. The agrarian was 

Accompanied by a severe industrial dflpres- 
stun in western Europe- ( lit rail road-bui Id- 
'mu Ihkiiu of the carlv IH-Wfs had collated 
by | K-l". nnd produced ;i crop of business 
failures, (.nnseiiiumtiV, the increase in die 
number of unemployed people coincided 
with the rive of food prices, thereby inten¬ 
sify itu; social misery- 

Franc? The econom¬ 

ic crisii hit 

France with particular severity Raihond 
constmciion almost ceased, throwing more 
rhan half a million tof^rrers out of work; 
coal mines and iron foundries, in rum, laid 
men off. Widespread unemployment in¬ 
creased discontent among French workers 
already embittered by their low wage* and 
by rhe still lower esteem in which they 
were held by The gm-emmem of I nub Phil¬ 
ippe. 1 he July Monarchy encouraged the 
rapid expansion of industry and Trade Hue 
the governmenr largely ignored the social 
misery Thar accompanied the new pros¬ 
perity. In its eighteen years of existence, ir 
took ouh two steps for rhe welfare of the 
industrial working dais: an extension of rhe 
primary sclmol system in IRH, and a laxly 
enforced law in liuiiting the l.ilmt of 

children. There wav a great deal of truth 
in the famous judgment passed toy He 
focijucxdlt. in acute political nbcrvvr— 
that “'Ciovcmmcrti in those daw resembled 
:in MidunTn.il company whose every opera¬ 
tion is undertaken for tKc profits which the 
vtuckholders may gain therein/* 

The 200,000 landowner*. investors, jnd 

husin0i^uicn who had the righr to volt 

formed the "stuck holders" of the July 

Monarchy. M Cret rich!" was the reply made 

by (hii/.or, .i leading politician, to those 

who demanded csEensiun of the suffrage. 

Anyone who banted to vote could do 
* 

provided he lirvi made himself rich enough 
to meet the Min property ipralitf rations for 
the ballot. The government banned labor 
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orgamzatitma and punhhai rioters after 
workmen rose during the early IH>[)A to 
demand a republic and mereiucd wages* It: 
implied a censorship when the press cariea- 
tured Tt'ic par-shaped head and die familiar 
umbrella of the business n tarn ktng, 

1 he opposition, though stukd in the 
18 ■Jo's. revived nipiJk during the 1840's it 
was not a united opposition—a fact rliar 
goes far to explain the hectic course of the 
revolution ir ret nlL I lending one group 
was Adolphe tiiien. principal architect 
of the July Monarchy* who was shelved by 
I ,tom Philippe in |n+JI in favor of Guizot, 
the chief minister from then until 1*4$. 
Thiers comm tied to support the principle 
of constitutional monarch vs the chief differ¬ 
ence between him and Guizot w is the fact 
that he was out of office while Gut/or ups 
in. Hie disappointed republican* uf 
formal a second opposition group. The 
third, and smallest, group Took in variom 
socialists, w ho were m gain recruits from 
the economic depression of the bre lW40 P s 
Pmcnrially more form stable than any uf 
these, bur as yer representing only a vtgtic, 
unorganized sentiment, were the llonaprt- 
krs. Tlirit reni m of the Rmperor^ ashes 
from St. I Idem o - Park in iH4u revived the 
legend of a glorious ami warlike Vipolemi 
oi different from rhr inglorious peiiirednv- 
ing 1 nuU Philippe. 

In the milliner of 1*47, constitutional 
mtniarthints of the I biers faction i mined 
with republicans t-istage a series ol politi¬ 
cal bantpu'es Throughout 1- ranee calling for 
reform and fur the resignation of Guizot. 
Ill is campaign appeared eompintrivtlv 
harmless until .i paniaitarlv huge faint pter 
was announced for I'ebrturv 12^ i*4fl, to 
be held in t radical leaner of Paris When 
ilic Guizot minisrrv forhude the l^iritp htm- 
i\im. the Parisians suhstitmed 4 Jarge dtnv- 
nnsrr.inon. On February 23* tmuis Phil¬ 
ippe dismissed Gui/nt and prepared m 
stmitnnn Ihicre To the ministryi His cnnccs- 
tions came too laic. Supported hv the Pari- 
sian working class, by students, and by the 


mure radical republican leaders, the dem- 
omrr.irioii of February 22 runted mro a 
rim on the I3rd. More than fifty of the riot¬ 
ers That a it j eked die residence of Guizot 
were kilted or wounded, Ir lias ncter been 
decided who bred the first shots, but the 
Casualties uf February lhA at once iuiensk 
hed the revolutionary mmi’sphere. On the 
iicvt day, I on is Philippe abdicated. 

in July, IS3u, ao in February, I&48* 
w i-rlung-da.^ radicals and bumgems mod¬ 
erate* compered to fill The political vacuum 
created by the King's abdication. The radi¬ 
cals demanded a republic that would Jn- 
srirutc the soda! and economic changes 
summed up in the formula, the right to 
work- Thoroughly mohirinmir) in spirit* 
[liese redicab >risi 1 is eked ihc organ i/atbiti 
m procure nw nlution sucro* fully; rheJr 
new lenders were only some™ lutt less gulli¬ 
ble than Lafayette had been in f**0. The 
middle-class moderates were ready to urant 
universal suffrage but were detennined to 
proreet the righes of property and to keep 
social and economic conceptions fu ;j mini* 
muni 

Flit moderates secured the direction of 
The piosisirjn.il government formed on Fch- 
nisrj 24, As ,i sop to the aroused Parisians* 
they promised to guarantee the right rn 
work and authorized rhe establish merit in 
Paris of National Workshops apparently 
inspired by the socialist, Louis Bkttc \\H\i- 
1: k Louis Blanc had long advocated “so¬ 

cial workshops," which tin- workers them- 
reives would uw-n and run with the frnan- 
luI j^isnmec of the Mate. 1 lie National 
Workshop* of however, were situ pi i 

i relief project organized along semi-mili- 
t;jrv lines, and enroJiing more than liKMHtti 
muniiployed from l J ;iri> ami the province. 
About *,f fj lc recruits received two 

francs - til cents j a day for working on mu¬ 
nicipal improvements; rhe rest received a 
chile of one franc 3 day. 

I Tie moderate* com mandin g she pm vi¬ 
sional government gained new strength as 
.1 result of rhe election of \prlk 1*4* die 
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first election in Furopean histnrv in which 
the entire adult male population of 
si cnimrrv exercised the right tn vote. T ight 
million Frenchmen went to the polls to 
stiver mein lien of the Natinml \vsembU' 
rh,ii wos to draw up a new enn-m ration. 
The conservative peasant*. who still urnlc 
up tilt- hulk of the French population, up* 
proved the full of the July Monarchy hut 
dreaded any rhino resembling an attack on 
private property. Of rhe almost Wt* depu¬ 
ties elected, therefore, only a hundred or so 
• vmp.it hi/ed with the Pari* radicals. 

T he lamer. however, refused to accept 
the decision of rhe country. On M„i\ J ?, J 
muse moh invaded the meeting lull of the 
VirionaI Assembly in Pari* and proposed 
the dissolution of the Assembly and the for¬ 
mation of a new provisional government 

n the Paris City Hall. Tlrc modcrrtrt* 

now thoTOUghlv abunicd, decided that the 
Nath mol Workshops threatcoed law and 
order because they concentrated so many 
economically dopenue men in Paris. I he 
Assemble therefore dissolved the W orU- 
shnps and gave the recruits the alternative 
of enlistment in tile army nr accept rug work 
in the provinces. The workers of Paris re¬ 


sisted. From June - * to June 2d, l#48, the 
working-class districts of the capital rose 
in insurrection until they were finally mlo 
dued 1>V the romps brought m l>> t iencral 
t!.iv.ininac. the energetic VImister of kk ir. 

These "Junr Daw" were a landmark in 
modern history, the tirst large-scale out¬ 
break of genuine dass warfare, with l«ith 
sides demonstrating a very strong class fed- 
in » The specter 11 / social revolution, for the 
moment a grim reality, terrified the proper¬ 
tied classes throughout France and through¬ 
out Europe. The spirit of panic accounted 
fur the severe repression of the insurgents, 
0 tar[v I.jOO were killed during the fight¬ 
ing. others were subsequently deponed; all 
socialist clubs and newspapers were pad- 
|ricked. France became a virtual military 
dictatorship under Centra] Cat-aignac. 

The feats of rhe moderates were evident 
in the fontud nwistitutkm of the Second 
French Kcpnlike which the Niiianul As¬ 
sembly completed in \ovctlilwr. UHS. 1 he 
Assembly declared property inviolable and 
1 -ejected a mot mu to list the right to work 
juioiio tlit fundamental rights of French 
citi/eni In other respects, however, the 
nimtimo'm was a dating venture in polio- 
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tat democracy. H asrigned legislative power 
to a single chamber, wfaiefa uais ro he 
titcreJ fay universal male suffrage every 
three ycarft k gave executive authority to 
a President, to be chosen by popular dec- 
tinn every four years. Fhc French Gmsti- 
turion of November* ts 4 Krluis bmuTomed 
i regime based partly on MoTitesniMcu's 
doctrine of the separation of powers and 
mi the American rvpe of presidential gov- 
eminent, Vet France was ill prepared to un¬ 
dertake political dcrtmcmcv. Hie military 
rule exercised fav Cavai^nac while the W 

m *- 

sembly was drafting the constitution was 
one ominous sign. Another was rhe out¬ 
come of the presidential election in Decem¬ 
ber, WB> Fewer than half a million votes 
were polled by the three genuinely repub¬ 
lican candidates, a million and a half were 
C35t for General Qvdgiitc: some five and 
a half million votes and the Presiderucv of 
the Republic Went to Louis Napoleon ISb- 
njparce. rhe nephew of the great Vipokrin. 
President Bonaparte was to tubven rhe e«n- 
sriniTiim in 1&51 and then to proclaim him- 
self Emperor Napoleon lit i-scc Chapter 
XIV)* The French Revolution of 1MH. like 
that of ! 7tfty* hfld produced a republic rlsat 
ended in u Napoleonic empire, 

ftilly In 1849 * Pres. 

idem Bona¬ 
parte scar French troops to Rome to defend 
the Pope against Italian mdicdv By then 
the kalian revolutions were waning fast, 
The Italian revolutionary movement was 
ambitious, bur weak and divided, tr at¬ 
tempted to cast off the Austrian hegemony 
wirh only the slender mi liters resources of 
rhe separate Italian srnres. Piedmont refected 
the offer of assistance from revolutionary 
I 1 ranee in 18-4* with the proud statement. 
Italut far# Jit h '—Irak vs Ll I do it ajone. 

Throughout the I84fa\ three sefanofa of 
liberalism, none of them commanding raffle 
wide popular vuppMir, Competed for leader¬ 
ship. Two iff them were only very iihhIct- 


Atdv liberal And agreed that political power 
in emancipated Italy should he limited tty 
the nobility and the bourgeoisie. But they 
disagreed ml the i^iic of leadership fur uni red 
Italy* One group of moderates* centered m 
the north, favored the single leadership of 
Piedmont. I he other group of moderates 
called themselves the ‘Neo-t iuelis" because 
[ike the Guelf political faction iff the Mid¬ 
dle Age*, they expected rhe Pope to tree 
Italy from rlw control of a ficntian e?Ti- 
perr.r. 1 he Neo-Ciudr leader* the pnesr 
Gmherri i ISt p | ^ | n 52), declared rhar the fate 
■ff Italy depended cm ,+ rhe union of Rome 
and 1 itnn ri (rhe Piedmontese Capital) The 
Pope would head, and rhe armv of Pied- 
intuit would defend, a federation of kalian 
states* each with it* cautiously liberal com 
stinmtm* 

The third group of liberals. "Young It 
“dy, asvirtted that Italy should be unified as 
a single stale, which should be a democratic 
republic. The founder of 'Yount; katv" 
was Mmrfni (ISOM 872). the great demo¬ 
cratic idealist of modem Italian history. 
Here h a statement of Mazzim's puHtfed 
cmio: 

Uc believe, rhercfofc, in the Holy Alliance 
°f r hr Peoples as l^ing the vastest /ormolu of 
JSHHiiritm possible in out epoch:— in the Hb- 
L ' T ^> And fifuality nf rhe pen pies, wirhinist which 
no true dASoefaticn van exists 4n natbmiity f 
w hidi is the romaanct of the i^oplcs, iml 
which, by isaipini; to rhem Their parr in the 
work of axMjdiiijnri,. r curwriturts their mis^ 
sum upon earth* that is to say, iheir itiJk'idn- 
jlir\ „ w irhout \\ hick neither I i berry nor equally 
qfr possible;—In rhe sacred Fjtibcrlktitd , cradle 
of nationality, iltar and workshop nf rhe indi¬ 
vidual* of w-hich each nation h composed.* 

\ good I him pea n .is well as m a/dcni ItLib 
km nationalist, Mhtzibl Inspired die fomu- 
tjLPii of Young Gcmtnny, Ytmug FoLind. 
.ind iJEhcr similir movememv, .ill joined to- 
gether in a federation < ilkd “Yfiung Eu¬ 
rope," 

Revolution si nick first Gamin re. IS48) 

1 "Faith ami the Fuun-t." m Itfr .Trtd KVumgi 

of fowph ffjlAJWJ lIjOlldlHt. fWfl t 111, 12V. 
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in the Kingdom of the Two Sicilia where 
the Kin^ was obliged tn gram a iwiifatrau-ly 
liberal constitution ilnng the lines of the 
French C'hancr of 1814, Dining the nexr 
two months. King Charles Albert of Fled- 
mo:nt T the Grand fluke of Tuscany, and 
Pope Pi ms IX (HW6-1878 J—whose mild re¬ 
forms amused trrau liberal expectations— 
all ful In wed sittir. The news of the revolu¬ 
tion in Vienna (set below* pro¬ 

voked n successful insurrection in Milan, 
the capital of Austrian Lombard) t March 
UL22}., Ar the same time, Venice-, the capi¬ 
tal of the other Austrian province, pro¬ 
claimed itself tiic independent He public of 
St Mark. The swift collapse of Hrtbsbnrg 
rule in Lornbardy-A'cnecfo inspired a na¬ 
tional crusade agaiiwt the Ansi runs. Charles 
AIIrtt of Piedmont sLswimeri command; 
Naples. Tuscanv, and the Pope win “ad¬ 
dicts. Fur rhe moment, if seemed Eikd\ that 
both nationalism and liberalism would win 
in Italy. 

But <xnlv fur rlie momenr. During the 
Spring and carli summer of 1848. Piedmont 
annexed Lombardy-Venctia and the two 
small Nnrrh Italian duchies of Parma and 
Modena. The of her Italian slates, icaluut of 
their pamciihrivf traditions, commenced tn 
fear the imperialism of Piedmont more dim 
they desired the unification of Italy, On 
April 29, 184\ Mope Pin* IX .nntuiumxd that 
his ,J ei]uy| affection" tor all peoples obiigfil 
him m adopt n neutral position in the war 
with Austria and to rccntl his soldiers. 
Moreover, Pius was n limited by the me teas 
ingly radical political temper of rhe Roman 
population and by the threats of German 
bishop to create .in anti-pope. The Nen- 
Gudf cause had received a fatal blow. In 
May, |H4N the King of Naples withdrew 
his contingent* fmm the war* and rhe Aus¬ 
trians, taking The offensive, crushed the 
forces of Charles Albert m Custom <Ju1y. 
tH4Ky ttahii far.} rfji sc was an empis boast; 
Indy hat) nor been able to do ir dnne. 

A feu months hirer, the revolutionary 
movement got a bnct second wind. Roman 


radicals, dissatisfied with rhe mildly liberal 
constitution of March* row up in Novem¬ 
ber, t*48. After Piu> IX bad fled to \capn1- 
iran territory, they transformed rtu Papal 
Surcs into the tlcinijuratic Roman Repub¬ 
lic- headed bv Mazzini himself. In March. 
1849. radicals in Piedmuiit forced a rdur- 
unt Charles Albert to renew the war with 
Austria, but at the battle of Novara f March 
111 Austria again overwhelmed Piedmont. 
In August. 1849. the Austrians put an end 
to the Republic of St. Mark after * pro¬ 
longed siege and bombardment iff Aeriiec. 
Vleanwhile, besieged by French troop. 
Mamni s Roman Republic had surrendered 
[ July. 1849), 

Again subdivided into many sovereign 
states, again dominated bv the Huhshurgs. 
Italy returned -ilmosi comp]uteh to its pre- 
rc volts tionary status. The only bright spot 
in the picture was the emergence nf Pied¬ 
mont a* the natural leader of kalian nil mu¬ 
ni ism and liberalism. Despite the del eats at 
Custoz/n and Novara, despite the loss of 
ebe territories momentarily annexed in 1848. 
Piedmont enjoyed the prestige of having 
twice defied the hated Austrians. 


Germany The course of 

the Germ in 

revolution* in 18# roughly paralleled th/ir 
of the Italian. In Ciermanv, too, liberalism 
and nationalism won initial vk.rories and 
then collapsed in the face of [mcrnal dissen¬ 
sion and Austrian resistance, The failure in 
Germany was the mure surprising—and 
nmimji.ts—^ince the icvidurinnarv move¬ 
ment had begun tn recruit support among 
peasants who wished to abolish ihe relics of 
rminorialkm and among laborers who were 
discontented by the industrial revolution 
Liberal and nationalist auimriori, however, 
centered In the weU-tu-do floury.cubic and 
in The professional dosses, especially uni¬ 
versity professors’. who enjoyid inn re influ¬ 
ence and respect in Germany than any¬ 
where else in Europe. Kxcept for a few 
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republicans and socklmis the German Kb* 
erils vi iTc moderates l hc\ wanted unnsri 
tunmal monarch v in the various German 
states, an end to the represihe hcgcmuiiv <*f 
Metre mi ch, ami the strengthening uf the 
Ckrma n Ctinfcdc rat inn, 

The hem of German liberal*! w»? Kin^ 
Frederick William IV of Prussia <|H4a 
I^H Attractive and cultivated, the Prus¬ 
sian king tree ubo infatuated with divine* 
right concept* of kingship. He promised 
much but delivered little, He promised to 
carry out Ins fathers unhonored pledge u- 
give Prussia constitution and a representa¬ 
tive assembly. But the dirt rlsir he convoked 
•ai lust in IH47 was neither jtnpukirh elected 
nor allowed the inintmc in legislation. 

Not tills royal knight-errant hut rather 
the Y.ollvtfti'irt < custom* union) constmited 
Prussifts most solid contribution to German 
unification before 1HS. Jn t IS 1 >». Prussia had 
abolished internal tariffs within its scattered 
territories and had applied a uniform tariff 
schedule to imports, Fbis reavnuubk inno¬ 
vation so triimibtcd commerce that by ls+4 
almost all the f icniuiu *t.ttes. except for 
\ nutria. hud joined The cusEotra union 1 he 
Z&Uveti'm I derated Germanv from the op¬ 
pressive burden of tocnE m Ik and i.ix'es :ind 
cleared the way for her phenomenal eco¬ 
nomic development later in live century. It 
suggested that the state which h.iij achieved 
the tcontm'ic unification of the Germum 
might namrallv take the initiative in politi¬ 
cal unification, 

Political inuii car ion seemed almost a cer¬ 
tain tv in 1*4*. St h mi la ted by the es.mipk 
nf Paris the re voltii binaries scored rhcii 
first iitiects$D in the western German stares 
*i the end of February, Ih4k. From there, 
the demands for constitutions* civil liberties, 
and ^ scixngrhened (itrman Confederation 
spread rapidly. Mi mid-March, deinonstnt- 
tuns were throwing up barricades in Berlin. 
Frederick William I\' accepted some of the 
liberals* demands and appealed for calm 
among "ye Inhabitants uf my inn: md heuu- 
riful Berlin/' His appeal runic too late. Be¬ 


fore it could be fuHi publicized, rioting 
broke out with redoubled violence, «nd 
Minn: than two hundred rioters, diieth 
workingmen, were killed. I lw mob broke 
info tile royal palace md forced the King 
rn go through a grotesque ccremonv of 
saluting the corpses of the victims. Over¬ 
wrought by the humiliation to hiimdf and 
by the death of his subjects, Frederick Wil¬ 
liam accepted all the demands of liberal 
^nd nationalists He summoned a comriiu- 
rion.ll convention for Prussia, declared 
Prussia ’ merged in Germany/ 1 and pro¬ 
claimed I dime If 'King or the free regen- 
e rated German nation/ 1 

Pbfrtier reform of rite German Confed- 
c nit ion now began- In May, lH4X r a grc»r 
constitutional com e min n held ir* first ses¬ 
sion at Frankfurt, the capital of the Con- 
federation. Its mcmbcns. popularly elected 
throughout Germany, rtpn^tnted the 
dower of the German intelligentsia: Sfc doc 
tors, clergymen. 4V university professors 
^ sebiitdteachcrx, 125 lawyers and judges 
—but only one dirt farmer, and not a single 
laboring man. 

The Frankfurt AvitrmMv had to decide 
the geographical limitsi m Germany. The 
Confederation included Vustrlit proper but 
excluded mc&r of the non German Hahii- 
burg territories. \'mher did it include the 
cNcm pruMPUe* uf Prussin. nof ibh those 
acipiiresl in iht partition* nf Poland. I he 
Austrian i^uc divided the assemhb tnt« 
two camps; the M Big Ciermans' 1 who fa¬ 
vored, and the “Little Germans* who op¬ 
posed, the inclusion nf Austria and Bohemia 
in the projected German state. Austrian op* 
position to a ^Ilig GeniLiTiv" insured the 
Assembly * adupekm of the N XJrt|e Gcr- 
nmiiy” proposal. On the ipiconm of Pru*- 
sbn Poland, the Frankfurt Assembb voted 
by a large m.ijoriyv ii^ inrhidc some pitis- 
*tat! areas in ^ htch the Polls funned (he 
majority nf the population. Ole .ir^umrno 
advanced against the Pole* in rhe apembl) 
debate* revealed < ierman nationalbm sr i: 1 - 
most super heated One orator declared rhvt 
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the minority of Germans had a natural light 
tri rule the Poles. who had + 1c^ cultural 
coin f fit" 1 - 

It n high time fnr us . . - to ^jkc to a. 

whoJciOtUc natHrtnl igocUin, to *3% £ hi c tfflfd 
right out for once, which in evury ijucsmm 
places the wttfinc artil honour of the lather- 
tml ttHKiffliWi - - - Our right Is none other 
tlurt the right of the stronger, the righr of 
Cotwjqc^ 

In contrast, the national cotisiituriijn pro¬ 
mulgated hv the Tr-rnkfurt Assembly in 
March, (H49* was j decidedly liberal docu¬ 
ment, a combination uf principles drawn 
frnm the American federal sv^em and Hrit- 
ssh parliamentary practice. Hie individual 
stares svere to surrender main of their 
powers io the German federal go\ eminent. 
Hie federal k’gistaturc would consist of 3 
lower house, elected by universal male suf¬ 
frage, and an upper house, chosen l>y the 
governments am! the legislatures of the 
cnivvputcnt vtattfi. M misters responsible to 
the legislature would form the federal 
executive; over all would preside a Co Hr 
sthuiEonal UKinarch, the German emperor. 
The A^tmblv elected the King of Pna- 
sia to lie emperor, bur 1 rede nek W illiam. 
ignoring Ins tine promises of March* I84H, 
and alarmed by Austrian opposition, re¬ 
jected the offer, He culled the Frankfort 
Ouisrimtion a ^bastard" product Since 
the major candidate for the imperial office 
hud balked, the KratikFun Assembly *ouu 
came tn an end. It had never vveured rccog- 
rminn from foreign government*. had never 
raised a penny in me*, bad never everted 
real sovereignty over Germany. It had dem¬ 
onstrated that the national unity of Gcr- 
Mtans could not be achieved through moral 
suasion. 

Cffitiuiri liberalism, ton suffered a major 
defeat. After the initial shock of the revolu¬ 
tions, the German princes either revoked 
or abridged the constituting tliuE they had 
granted in lMJb In Pru_s-da H I redcrick V\' tl- 

" Quoted m J G I egg** Rbjmt Htz^wurn 
Irt QrrHMity 'LimJuu, L^>IK> fc 3-V7. 


liam and his conservative advisers repeat¬ 
edly doctored the work of the constitu¬ 
tional convention summoned in 1K4H. I he 
end product, the Consrirutinn of 1850. 
made Prussia relatively Safe for autocracy 
and aristocracy down to World \\ ar 1 I for 
defalk, see Chapter XV), 

The Hats burg Domains The fate of 

German and 

Italian nationalism m l#W rested pair]* 
wifii rhe outcome of the revniurions tn the 
J hbsburg Empire If these revolutions hid 
immobilized the Hibsburg government for 
.i lung periods then Italian and Gemian uui- 
lieatinn might have been realized, Rut Aus¬ 
tria, though buffeted by wave after wave 
of revolution. rode out the *timn, 1 he me¬ 
et^ of the c^Ttmter-revofutaon in die Hibs- 
bu x\i |- ni pi re assured its victory in 1 taly lu i s J 
Germany; 

The nature and (he outcome tif the Hah*- 
bury revolutions depended in turn on tlie 
complex structure of nationalities within 
the '\usrrian I'tnpire 

NATIONAL! l II S UNDER HAMBURG 
RUtJfek l«4Nr 

VjjiVj nzlliy fVfi-vmsrjljr of Teuf Papulation 


(icnniEi 
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5 

Pole 

7 
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H 

Rkimin'iaii 

R 

Ifdbn 
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rhesv natkwni! group* were nut always 
neatly segregated geographic .illy. each in 
its own compartment Fur instance, in the 
1 hnigarian pan of the Fmpire the Magyar* 
dominated Inn fell slightly shun of a nil- 
meric j I majority. 11 angary comainttil irn- 
pamitt minorities of Slovaks, Rumanians, 
Croats, Serbs, and Germans. 

NatmnaUsm developed particular Force 
not onlv among Italians and Czechs hut tl&u 
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ainung Magyars and Croats. Magyar na¬ 
tionalism w«n its first victory in i ri+4, when 

it secured the xulfttitution of the Hungarian 
!.mi;iuge for tile traditional 1 ..itin as the 
orticitil language rtf the Hungarian sections 
°* tlie- Empire. \mv Hungary was largely 
a rural country, still dominated by nobles 
ami country squires who controlled its po¬ 
litical life In their monopoh of seats in 
the county assemblies and the central diet. 
One school of Magyar nationalists aimed 
at the gradual modcmi/Jilinri of Hungary's 
culture and economy along English lints. 
I he more extreme notions I is*, however, 
whose spokesman was the spellbinding 

orator. I nub Kossurh (1302-1894), re¬ 
garded the linguistic reform of ] K44 as but 
the first in a revolutionary series of projects 
cutting the tics with the Vienna govern¬ 
ment, .Magyar nationalists hitterU' opposed 
the satisfaction nf the growing national as- 
pi rations of their Slavic subject-, like the 
(.macs whose nation*] awakening had be¬ 
gun when their homeland was exposed m 
French revolutionary influences as the Il¬ 
lyrian Provinces, of Napoleon's empire. 

The antagonism between Croats and 
■Magyars revealed an all-important fact 
about the nationalistic movements within 
the I fjlwburg -in pi re. Some nationality 
groups—Italians. Magyars, Occhs, IMIcv— 

resented the German-d c..vcm- 

ment in Vienna. Others, notably the Croats 
and kumanmns, were nor so much ,inn- 
Gcmum is anti-Hungarian. I lure was □ sit¬ 
uation where the central government miclit 
apply tr. advantage the 'j>olicy of 'divide 
and conquer;” pitting the anti-Magyar ele¬ 
ments against the anti-German Magyars, 
and conquering both. This wjjisulistantialJv 
what happened in 1848. 

Liberalism also pdax ed .] significant purr 
in the Habshurg re volutions \ustria proper 
u the Center of liberal discontent The ex¬ 
panding middle class desired guarantees of 
civil liberties, a voice in government, and 
the lifting nf the mercantilist restrictions 
tliat hampered business activity’, In Vienna. 


is in Paris and flerlin, the workers went 
further and demanded radical demoftstic 
reforms. Pnom 1815 to 184s. tht. I Libshuri: 
government virtually Ignored the grum¬ 
blings -md protests riiat arose in almost ev¬ 
ery quarter ..f the Empire If Prince Met- 
tcraich 1ml had his way, lit would prois- 
□lily have made some concessions to liberal 
and nationalist aspirations. Jim Mertemich. 
though by enjoyed ,i nearly free hand in 
foreign atfaits, did not have his way in du- 
mesric policy. He wax blocked by the cm- 
]Mir<ir-i—tile- bureaucratic Francis I f S ”01- 
I8.1r| and the feeble-minded. epileptic Fer¬ 
dinand I i 1848)—and by the vetted 

interests nf rhe aristocrats, 

Ihe news of Hie February revolution in 
Paris shook the Empire to its foundations, 
l-mir separate revolutions broke out almost 
simtilwneoxisly m March. 1846—in Italy las 
xve have |usi seen>. in Hungary, in Vienna 
itself, and in IbiJicmii. In Hungary . Kos¬ 
suth and his ardent Magyar supporters 
forced Emperor Ferdinand m accept the 
.March Laws, which gave Hungary polit¬ 
ical autonomy u ithin the Empire. 1 lie 
March Laws instituted parliamentary sjnv- 
cninient and substituted an elected Icuivia- 
ture for rhe feudal 11 ting,man Jiuf. They 
at ml idled serfdom and ended the immunitv 
or nobles and gentry from taxation, but rhi 
new constitution rode ruuglishml over the 
rights ui m>n-\bgyarv in Hungary by mak¬ 
ing use nf tjic Hungarian language i re¬ 
quirement for clccrion ii a deputy tn Tht 

legislature. 

\roused by the Hungarian revolt, the 
workers and university students of Vienna 
rose on March 12. On the next day. Prince 
Vlcrtcmich resigned from the post he had 
livid tor rhirry-TUnc years and lied to Britain 
disguised as an English gentleman. Al¬ 
though the imperial government repeated!v 
promised reforms, rioting ronrimjed in Vi¬ 
enna, ,uid by Max' tlie political atmosphere 
seas so charged that Emperor Ferdinand 
and fiix family left the capital. Pending the 
meeting of a constituent assembly in July, 
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rhc effective government in Vienna was en¬ 
trusted to :i revolutionary council. 

Meanwhile, an Prague* the Bohemian cap¬ 
ital, Qsech tint ion alts ts were deal landing 
rights simibr ro those granted the Magyars 
in the March Laws, I ^content mounted 
wirh Hie news that Hie ’ Rig German" fac¬ 
tion ar I'cmkfiirt wjs contemplating the 
inclusion of Bohemia in i German federa¬ 
tion, In June, INK. the Czechs organized a 
lAm-Slai Congress to promote the solidarity 
of tSFavic peoples against ' Rig German" en¬ 
croachments The Pan-Slav Congress set off 
demonstrations, in the course of which 
Princesa Wlndisdtgrarz, tUr wife of the 
commander of the Austrian garrison at 
Prague, was accidentally killed (June 12, 
INK)* Five days later, Prince Windaseh- 



griitz, after bombarding Prague, dispersed 
Hie ( /.cell revolutionaries and iHtab]i>hed 
it military dictatorship in Bohemia, The 
counter-revolution was beginning 

A month larer (July)! the Austrian army 
in Italy defeated Piedmont at Cu^tbioa, In 
Septcrnlier [P4tf„ r!ic Vienna Qimritucnt 
.VttcmUK, which rcprcscmcd all ihe prov¬ 
inces of the I'mpire except the Italian and 
I lungarian. passed a great reform measure 
rime actually strengthened the o mnrer-rev- 
olurinn. Ir emancipated the peasantry from 
their last remaining servile oh ligations, no- 
tahfv the requirement to work for their 
landlords, Tlic peasants, the great core of 
the Habshuig population, lud secured their 
main ambition; they therefore tended to 
withdraw their support from further revo¬ 
lutionary activities, 

I he tiEire was ripe for the policy uf ^di¬ 
vide and conquer." fn the Hungarian prov¬ 
inces, the Germans, Slovaks, Rumanians., 
Serbs* find Croats, all outraged by the 
discrimination against them in the March 
Laws* had risen tip against the Magyars- In 
Scptemlier, 1 >^ 4 S, Hie imperial government 
ourlmri/ed jrilichich. Hie governor of Croa¬ 
tia, tu invade central Hungary . While the 
hard-lighting Magyars still held off the 
forces of Jelhehidi, the radicals of Vienna 
revolted again, proclaiming their support of 
the Magyars and declaring Austria li demo¬ 
cratic republic, 1 he armies of Jchaclnch 
and IVmdittdigritz crushed the Vienna rev- 
(ilurioii [October 31. t$4$] and executed 
lIac radical leaders. 

T!ie counter-revolution, was hitting full 
stride* In November, l K4H, the energetic and 
unscrii puli ms Prin re be Iri Sc 1 1 wji (t cii t wrg 
(IHCHMSi"?1. the liruihcr-wt-bw uf Win- 
diseltgrar/, became chief mink ter uf the 
Hah.dmrg government, Sdiivarvcuhvrg en¬ 
gineered rhe abdication nf the incapable 
Ferdinand I in December and the deet^um 
or Ferdinand's' eighteen-year-mid nephew, 

the Emperor Francis Joseph I ISW-WIdL 
Schwarzcnbcrg declared char the promises 
made b\ the old emperor could nut legally 


.Ifcrirrafcfc. 
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biml hb iiii'ce^itr ami Therefore shelved the 
cmsrmirioru! projects uf the Auwrinn Con¬ 
stituent \sscmlih. hdnmzerih erg's rcssscr- 
rson of the dominance of Vienna infuriated 
the Magyars. In April 1K4<>, the parlittueiii 
of M utigarv declared the euuntty an imi'.- 
pemJciu republic and named Kossuth its 
chief executive, Russia rum provident in It v 
offered Austria military assist nice, for Tsar 
Nlcht,l» I feared that the irvolurinnary 
contagion might spncaii to Russian Roland 
unlos it >i as cheeked. Schivarsrenberc ac¬ 
cepted the Tsars offer, ind in August, 
)s4 [ >, Russian troops helped to subjugate the 
Hungarian republic. 


The Lessons of /.WA l By wo, al- 

most :tll the 

ouHTmiriiiniil governmvrite established in 
J848 were heipg destroyed, tn Ivrajicc 
President Bonaparte. hi Prussia Frederick 

W fhiam I\ L ;ind in Austria and luJv 
Pnnec Schwwscnbefg guided the trium¬ 
phant course uf the Etbfinllrtisf revival Koy- 
vurh T Uazgfril, and mlier revolutionaries 
went into crik. In the mrh mgP t fa rf 
HPW(* cnthujiii^ric lihefnk had hailed the ar- 
rival of the “peoples 1 springtime/' li had 
Imrn i fake spring, 

Mozzini himself undertook to explain 
w hy enunrer-revototiori had cut vhort the 
peoples 1 springtime. To 1850, he wrou from 
Loudon: 

Why, rhsrii. has reaction Triumphed" 

\ev: the i'jliw i a in nurtelm. m our want uf 
organisation; - - m unr cwt'le&a dhtniw, m 

■>ur miserable tattle vanities m our aUuhim 
wmnt uf that tpirit of tti^iplrnc which alone 
can Achieve great mu It*; in the scattering md 
dispersing of our forces in * multitude uf unit 11 
centre* and sects, powerful tn dk*nlvr T lw- 
pycnT in (nirnd. . . It u m the narrow spirit 
uf iVaiitiftatlnn tubsriftifcd for The spirit til 
NiUtcnaUrv; in ilit ■ampul pr^uuu prion i km rise 
part of each people tlm tliev irr rapahlr uf 
wiEving the political, suckl, am} economical 
prufikm alisne) in Their forgetfulness of the 


great truths rlur the cause uf the peoples U 
erne; that the cau*v uf Hie F athcrLiuJ must 
Inn -ipun Htmtinitt' . , _ Hie kmgiugc uf 
rtirruu iMtitmali vii held if Krtrnkfort destroyed 
the tivmun RciAi[atiinip if rht- fatal idra of 
tggnmdbemcnc of rhe House of Savoy fFteij- 
nuituj destroyed the lialiun Revolution* 

I he rcvfiluTior^rics of \k4& had nut fulh 
teamed the fe&uns of SSM They relied ecki 
heavily "ii spontaneous mass uprisings .uul 
expended mo much energy on fictional 
arguments I. Iw Etttogth of their ttiovftmcra 
sapped h\ tilt disputes between work¬ 
ing-class radicals mil bour^cm* moderates, 
littwcm rhc I*illower* m (rinherri and those 
of WiLttmi, between “Big 11 ;md Little" 
Cjemums, and between Ungears and Slavs. 

I he narrow Spirit of hariu nalten f* de¬ 
plored by .Uitzztm was h\ no mean'- d\^ 
pelled afrer IH48. It was to haunt the Hahs- 
burg Fijiplre for ihc rest of its Javs Jnd 
cvcnrually m destroy it Hit failure nf the 
liberal* tO unifj Iral v and * .ermanv in IW4S 
tratisferneil ilie leadrrrftip of the nationalist 
movcTtirnifr from the nmeteur revoturiem- 
:inc^ xu the pruf^umal poliriciaiis of Ptcd^ 
mnnr and Prussia. In the case uf Italy, die 
transfer augured well, fm 1 Piedtnoitt. atone 
i* it long i he Italian staffs, retained the iiloiF 
cratelv Ubem! constiruticin it had secured 
m IK4K. In the case o t Germanv. however, 
rlw unti-liberal Rkmarck uritoi ro achieve 
through "Idond mil iron 1 what tile Frank¬ 
furt Assembly had Tim accomplished by 
peaceful means. 

I i|iulL prophetic was the class warfare 
of the June ]>jys in Paris. New demands 
for drastic social and economic reform 
were arising alongside the older demands 
b>r political liberties and conMituTi'Mis, l’u- 
rope was hcgiikiung to fed the challenge of 
the forces released by irhlustriaiism. The 
year 1 £4H saw ttoc only revrilurintts bur tig) 
the lim publication uf the V.wmmnitt 
\knufewa by \hn und Fngek 

' Preface to "Faith mui the Vomit," w rtticii 
™»n years the eru>% UU *nd Wrbhm "t 
hfepb s tazzifri < I A 911 ikH% I |, 111, 77. 
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Reading Suggestion* on Revolution and Ceimter-Rtvotmion 


r Vij. r ^: Some <<r i|iL r risk* inggHied fur Ouincr 
XI will also in- nf use for ihe topics covered m 
rhU chapter. 

General Attaimto 

l\ M. Anx, Hli 3 , non jttd Rtt'nhtfi&rti i&'ll-lWX 
S.V, Harper* IWri This volume in the "Ri*e of 
Mcnlcnt Europe" uerks present* a detailed surrey 
of alnioisr qLI anpecrs of liumpcan library during 
the jH-T b?d indicated, 

A. j. May, The of Wcttcrmcb, 

'N V Hii-T + \ Berkshire Study- A tisefu! 
bnef irsmuiuttupi iccuijm* 

L. C B. Seaman, Frem Vienna ffr rmatfin 
i\Y. Cow jird-McCatm, 19J6) V hrfliWT, pr«>~ 
VOOttlVC, and pmvnkiflg cv-n of m- 

ircprtfnllon by a young English schnljr, not a 

ittglfUKr* survey. 

P, Ke iberraon, Rrvatmioni of J.W, ,-| f/n 
jort < Princeton: Priuceum Univ P Prt**,, 1952)_ De¬ 
tailed, colorful, and well bihmerd survey of she 
Mum revotmumity riLovtrtuciitv 

SpstrwJ frfuftVt 

Rp Pcblptc. Sffifj Gf |1 JY.rr: ;y-?Y $ N,v Oxford 
Unh, Press. IVtfii A lively and wdhitlimrated 
chrmurlc, cufifine«i to the jsmr-- of a single vur 
I B. Namier, IMS: The Rcvoiutktn Of iN /?.■- 
trilfcmM (London British Academy, I *M~r, An 
Important essay, CTudgam^ of ihr liherah 

nf iswh for their {HjUcril attitudes 

I iticu-Dulrrcrnn, T/:v RcntfTAlMtu Jrtd '■'■» Jrtty 
Monarchy * VV JhiliumV IWfli, Fcrhap the 
most iihcIuI detailed history of France *1% fribble m 
i'nglbh for ihe primJ priklr iu lN4k„ written frmn 
fhc coascri adivc poJjit of view* 
l> f 1 McKay. The Xarianal Workthnpr »Cam¬ 
bridge! Hazard Unit. Prey*-. |W*. L\efuj mono- 
jxfAjjli oct An important Japect of the French revolu¬ 
tion of I5H4L 


H- TrciscJik, History of Ciermtny in the Nnie- 
ttciuh Cantor j, " voli. S-\ Me Bra tie, 

|U||F-j030i Wott-wrirrcti end omngly PtuaiUn 
and mtii inaliblic in tone, 

A. J, P. Taylor, The Court* of Gtrwm Hu wry 
iN.Y. Gilfr9fd-McCiHfl K IWj. A lively j -sjy on 
the period since 1815: uMsyinpadrursc in German 
national run. 

B Ktng. A Minory or itahjn L ' rjfri. 

1 vok a feu eil, rLfhfulon Mibrt* 1^24 ■- Aiv old 
and rasher jicdcstrUu account, hut stdl highly 
uvdruJ. 

A- J Whyte. Tte tCvoitmon i>f Modern lidy 
'■ Oxford BJar Lm-ll I v-U . A gi>iuS into h! actut\ 
oceounr, 

A- J. R Vuvlor, 7 iv Monarchy t IWfr 

lytN p 2nd eJ. iLtjndtiit- Slamnh Hsnuiltyn, IWWf. 
A spirited hrief trejniicnt. 

\. G Mi/fmr. T/;.- Frfif W.vjOjII 
DJi r Berkeley T Univ, o< LLaliforriu Pr^s 1^1’- 
Fxevlkm monogtaph on she Decembrist lEioseiTiaiL 

C. W. Cfau. lcy, The Qtoah *1 of Or^f fpidr- 
pcwJcncr {Cambridge^ Englmul: Catnbddge 1 Uob 
Pwsi. IOJUj. in^iwrivcr m'-vm -^raph «n the GrecL 
U'^r of talk prudence, 

D, Pefkqrti, 7 'te Vfuu^c Mom Uir 1 , 
s.Onilirid^c: Harvard Uim\ Press, IW"'. Aufliuri- 
[itive mrinxjgttph oi\ the geimn of the tmiioo-. 
doctrine. 

Source? 

l Silonv. vd,, The f.hfni of WiT-tJtfi 

V.Y. [.ungrttiiii. Green, I'J-U L'scful vcl^vttijits 
triifn rtic prolitk wrnifip of rhi- pr a as It alt^n demo- 

CTtdc uaUNJiali .0 

J, C. Ij^ge, /iiyiw j«d Kn Wwifl i*t GrmMy. 

T Siudy in f/mw,wf f iutt)ry y f jfp, f.umttttrr, auu' 
Character, I umlmi Caunr^td#, Ivlw 

Folly li^c^ up m felc; contains many lively 

f|UOtltiimrn frrtOI pcTHJtlftgca iaf the epoch 
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The Impact 

ol the Economic 
Revolutions 


/; Th* Industrial R/volulion 


Dei May E, (SSL in London, 
Queen Victoria opened the '"Circji LschibL 
ti<m of the Works of Industry of All Na- 
lium” The firs! of many “world's* fairs ’ 1 
this in [emir nma) cxynnliiott displayed the 
Utevt mechanical marvel* in a setting rhar 
was itself ,1 inurtH yf engineering—the 
CrtiTal Palace, a structure of imn and glass 
stretching like 1 mammoth greenhouse for 
inure than a third of a mile in Hyde Park- 


The London cshihitifin, of course, marked 
neither the beginning nnr the end of in¬ 
dustrialism. Machine and factories lud al¬ 
ready begun to change the face of Britain 
in the lure eighteenth century (*ce Chapter 
VIII)* and in the ccnrury since they 
have altered profoundly nor only Britain 
and other western nations bur also tunny 
other countries on the {jktbe. 

In the in id-nineteenth ccniurv it 
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plain chat revolutionary change* in Tcchrtd- 

ntrv ait A business onzanizatiun were bring- 
5. * * 

jiiit revolutionary coiiscc|uences lor society 

and politics. lajflusmjlisiu bound minors 
closer together by ^citimhiting international 
exchange and b\ lowering the barrier* of 
disrancc through improved transport and 
communication. Yet it heightened interna¬ 
tional tensions hy fortifying nationalism 
with economic ambition and by inspiring a 
bloodless war for markets and raw materi¬ 
als. Businessmen demanded national policies 
that would foster economic development, 
and rhey sought the political tights that 
would give them a voice in determining 
those policies, I he industrial revolution 
raised standards of living diul enabled in¬ 
creasing numbers of men to enjoy tilt 1 de¬ 
cencies and comforts of existence. It also 
aggravated problems of unemployment, 
low wages, and bad living and working 
conditions. Indus trial workers clamored for 
the riiLf]|t to work, to organize, to strike* and 
to vote. 

The rise of industry and labor promoted 
divergent schools of sr>eial attd poEticali 
thought. One school twlfcvcd in the kind 
of liberalism preached In the exp inert t$ of 
hisseE-faire nnd pmctiecd Ity the Jills Mon- 
irchy in ¥ ranee, Wh+U was grind for busi¬ 
ness was necessarily good for labor, loti, R 
a worker wanted economic security and 
political status, he should win them through 
his own efforts, bv becoming rich enough 
to obtain them. Another school of liberals, 
however, believed that the state should 
i-cr-ivLonallv assist the w orkers. 1 hesc mud- 
crate reformers Hat tiffed Mime wotkingmem 
but others turned to the more drastic but 
still peaceful changes of the type recom¬ 
mended by I .fiuss Rfane and hti fellow jd- 
voctres of Utopian ^icialism. Still others 
accepted revulutionm socialism, the vio¬ 
lent and inevitable class war predicted hy 
Marx and Engels. 

In short, many of the great economic and 
political i*Mic> that ire still very much with 
u* today came to the lore a century ago or 


earlier. Industrialism created a new labor 
problem rind intensified the older farm 
problem, It sharpened the difference* be¬ 
tween rhe champions of relatively free in¬ 
ternational trade and the economic Tutisrn- 
alistx w ho demanded protective tariff*. It 
divided liberals into the opponents and the 
defenders of the benevolent or welfare 
srare It created a radical wing of the work¬ 
ing class* jvoon to lie split between the rival 
wlrnuls of L’tnpSui and Marxian socialism* 
It altered the course of human history even 
more radically than did a great pdilkal up¬ 
heaval like che French Revolution of PSft 
The Forte rhar produced these momentous 
changes fullv deserves to he recognised by 
jititurv as the Industrial Revolution. 

The background of rise industrial revolu¬ 
tion stretches rar into the western past. I he 
factors that prepared Europe md America 
for industrialisni included, nbvtouMy. the 
capitaliim of the Renaissance mid the coin* 
nialism and mercantilism of the sixteenth 
and hi ter centime*. Less nbvimisly* they 
also included the political religion*. hdeii- 
ritic, and intellectual force* char shaped the 
early modern w orld. The rise of the com¬ 
petitive state svsttm. rhe Prwsmnt stress 
nit hard w «rk T rise brushing aside of tradi¬ 
tion by the scientists of tlw seventeenth 
cenrun and b) the phil ox ophci the 

eighteen th—all played their part in creat¬ 
ine 1 society trul culture ready for sweep¬ 
ing economic changes. Although rhe ulti¬ 
mate causes of the industrial revolution 
involved a wide range of human institu¬ 
tions, its immediate causes were largely 
economic Sour interlock mg developments, 
beginning In the eighteenth century* di- 
rectk produced the industrial revolution 
of slic nineteenth: (L) the increasing apph- 
LMthm of po\vcr*drivcn machinery to the 
processes of production: (2) the more effi¬ 
cient production of coal. iron, and steel; 
(>) the building of railroads and other 
swm method* of transport and communira- 
riom and (4) the expansion of banking and 
credit facilities* 
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Afjt'Ium A hundred 

y cars ugO f 

cotton witi the king of rrtcriiani/tfd indus¬ 
tries Beginning uith the spinning jenny in 
the |7W*. the use of machinery gradually 
spread to many phases of cotton manufac¬ 
turings In 17*JJ P the American Mi Whtmcy 
devised the cotton u gin/' an engine that 
separated the fitters tif the |atv cotton from 
the seech and enabled a single slave to do 
wlur had previously required the hand la- 
bur isf fifty daies. Meanwhile, British m- 
venturs |>ertec(cd a power-driven loom for 
weaving entron thread inm doth, By IxM. 
the British census listed more than half a 
million worker employed in cotton manu¬ 
facturing done. 

Advances in mechanical engineering 
made this rapid expansion possible, British 
engineers studied the precision technique; 


used bv watchmakers, I'tiev devised a lathe 

* P 

that rtimed screw* of jlmmt perfect regu- 
Lirityv and they developed machine* fur 
tawing, boring, and mining the pulley 
I]lodes used by British vessels an the Mapo- 
1 conic U ars Hi Whitney* meantime. wj. 
undertaking important experiments nr hi* 
arms factory in Connecticut He explained 
that he planned to ^make the same parts of 
dirTcrenr guns, as the lucks, fur example, a* 
much like each other as the successive itn- 
pressitiEis of a copper-plate engraving.” In 
other wortk, Whitney was discovering the 
concept of standardi^cd prrs, one of the 
basic principles of our assembly-line meth¬ 
ods today. 

Many American and British manufactur¬ 
ers. however* ignored the revolutionary im¬ 
plications of Whitney's experiments, t'he 
tempo of medianmrl™. though quicken- 


hidtatrkti Marvell &n display .if f /:* 3 Great Exhibition, Lmdm, Itfl , 
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mg, was held back bv the survival of handi¬ 
craft teciinif|ucs; it was depemk-nt on (he 
appearance of new inventions. For example, 
rite mechanization uf the woolen and dorh- 
ing industries did not come until the 
when firiliiin produced a machine for wnnl- 
combing and the \nitrtcan. Ivaur Singer, 
popularized the sew mg-machinc. 

Cold a Fid Iron Coal ranked 

with cotton 

as an indtistrv tiui pioneered in the solu¬ 
tion of technical problems. Steam engines 
pumped w ater from the mines; ventilating 
shafts and power fans supplied them with 
fresh air; and safety lamps gave miners 
protection against dangentus underground 
gases. The coal output of Britain, then the 
world’s leading producer, rose steadily from 


about J <1,000,000 tons in 1S16, to J0 t 000 f 000 
in 18K and *\CMHUHJ<» in 1SS<5. 

The increased consumption of coal re¬ 
sulted chiefly from the steady expansion of 
the Iron industry, which used large ipian- 
tides of coal to' make the cuke needed in 
smelting. The efficiency of smetring ad¬ 
vanced" rapidly niter The development of 
the blast furnace (ISM). in which fans 
provided a blast of hor air to intensify the 
action of the hot coke on the iron. Thanks 
tn the blast furnace. Britain produced iron 
strong enough for use in bridge' and in 
factory buildings. Yet the best grade of iron 
lacked the tremendous strength of steel, 
which is iron purified of all hut .1 minute 
fraction of carbon through a process ut 
prolonged, intensive heating. Steel for in¬ 
dustrial purposes could be made in the early 
label's, but only by ruinously expensive 
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method*. Then in 1856 Bessemer, an Fug- 
LMmian m|" French extraction, invented the 
amvtm-r, w hith accelerated the returns! 
of impurities by shooting jet* of com¬ 
pressed air into the molten metal \ denude 
later, Siemens, a German living in England, 
devised the ^open-hearth" prnccss* which 
Utilized scrap as well a* new iron, and 
which handled larger amounts of metd at 
one time than the converter cimld. The in¬ 
ventions of Bessemer and Siemens lowered 
the cost nf making steel ms vubstnntbllv 
that the world outpui Increased tenfold be¬ 
tween I #65 and I860. 

Transport 

ami Cormnimicarmn A great con- 

sumcr uf iron 

and steel was the railroad, which marked the 
culmination of rhe revolution m transport 
During rhe first three decades of rhe nine¬ 
teenth century, many hundreds uf milts of 
canal were dug in Europe and in North 
A merits. Highway construction was im- 
proved liv the Scot* Macadam, who devised 
the durable road-surfacing materia! of 
broken stones that still hears hi* name- f i- 
nals and improved mads, however, did nut 
provide a means for overfund vlilpniem of 
heavv irem* like cod ami iron The answer 

HT 

was found, of course, in the railroad In rhe 
1 rt2D% f methods of rolling rails anti con- 
srmetittg solid roadbed* were already 
known; only mechanization remained to he 
accomplished- Then < feorge Stephenson 

ind others pul the sicam engine on wheels 
and createti rhe locomotive. In 18*0, Ste¬ 
phenson's "Rocker' demonstrated its power 
In running twelve miles in fiftv-thret 1 min¬ 
utes on the ncw p Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, the first line to be operated en¬ 
tirely |i\ steam. The railroad building tomsu 
was mo m in full swing: Britain had ^fMs 
inikv of track in 1J5S, 6,6cio miles in 1850, 
and 15 + 5 CWJ in l« 7 H. 

Steam also revolutionised water rr bus- 
port. I'niton's steamboat, the '‘Otnnont* 11 


made n Mit'Ci-ttful trip tm the Hudson River 
in 1807, and soon summer* plied the inland 
waterway* of the United State* and Eft* 
rope- Ocean-going steamships bv conmist, 
long proved uneconomical to operate be¬ 
cause of the incffieiencv of the marine en¬ 
gine. Only passengers and nulls went bv 
steamship; must freight was still handled in 
sallihg ships like the beautiful and efficient 
American dippers. Finally, in the I860\. 
the development id better marine engines 
and the substitution uf the screw propeller 
fur the cumbersome paddle wheel forecast 
the eventual doom of the commercial sail- 
mg vessel. All these improvements in trans¬ 
portation bv sea and bv land tjnrath aided 
industry by facilitating shipments of raw 
materials and finished products and by 
opening almost the whole wnrid as a poten¬ 
tial market. 

\ 1 eanw Ifile, cu mmu n icat ions uere a lait 
experiencing radical i mpiwem entv A mild 
beginning was made in IH4H, when Great 
Hrimn inaugurated the penny post: to send 
a letter from London to Edinburgh, fut in¬ 
stance. now cost only a pennv, less tlian 
one-tenth of rite old rate. More dramatic 
was the mil jot inn of dcctridiv for ultra - 
swift cuiiummioriom An impressive seritviif 
"finis’ started wirh the first telegraph mt->- 
^tgc. from Baltimore to Washington in 
IM+ Then came the dm submarine cable, 
under the English Channel in 1851; the first 
transatlantic cable, and the first tele¬ 
phone, 1876, 

Banking ami Capital The exploita¬ 
tion of ill 

these new invention*, and discoveries re¬ 
quired a constant (low rif fresh capital 
Here iht older commercial cumin tin in sup¬ 
port ett rise young industrial community 
I ihaccip merchant* uf Glasguu provided 
the funds that made their city the foremost 
industrial center of Scotland, and tea mer¬ 
chant in London and Bristol financed the 
ironmasters of South Wales, Bankets pfcvtd 
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an important role Gbat Disraeli, the 
British pUmriaa listed the Ih rings «>f Lon- 
dim ami Hie intcttmtiimal hmisc of Ruth- 
st hiUS Simmy ihe great powers »f Europe. 

Sn the early nineteenth ccniury each of Hie 
rive Rothschild brothers* sum of a German 
| wish banker, established himsdf in no im- 
purtjni ccbiiodiic center-—London* Paris, 
V'r.mkfiuT. Naples* and ^ icnnj. 1 he RoA- 

>childs prospered bev.nise, in ao rtf fre- 
fpjtnr spectiluriiui, Hies 1 avoided investment 
in unduly risky undertakings. and because 
rhev facilitated investment by resident of 

uEie state in the projects of oihtr stitfcf. S he 
Paris Rothschild, for insinncc, negotiated 
the Investment of British capital in the con- 
srrucrinn oi French faikflflds tlitrmg the 
Jft-M's, 

R.inks fun her assisted economic expan¬ 
sion bv promopng the use of cheeks and 
banknotes in place of specie. During the 
Napoleonic War the shortage nr coins 
forced xniTie British milUnuTtcpi to pay 
ihur w orkers: in goods; the British govern¬ 
ment empowered local bank* t 11 bme |' ,J P ,c1 ' 
ii-itcs supplementing the trwager supply of 
coins. Bm T whenever financial crises ne~ 
cnrrcd—and they came frequently before 
ldozens local banks failed, and 
their notes became valueless. Parliament 
therefore eocmtrftg«d the absorption of 
mtwII shaky bank* by the larger and wilder 
msntntinns.. and in 1844 if gave Hie B'nik 
of T ns land q virtual monopoH of f he issu¬ 
ing of banknotes, thus providing a very re¬ 
liable paper currency lr abo applied, first 
to mil mads and then r<i other cwmparii« h 
the principle nf limited ljidiriity\, indicated 
by the familiar "I.rd. H after the names of 
British iiniw. In the early indlLsrrifll rcvitk- 
Hon the shareholder* in most British com¬ 
panies had unlimited liability: they might 
11 ri 1 1 their |ic rs< mi al U n ruru - a pp ri spruit ed t< i 
snts>f) tIic creditors of an unsuccessful com* 
pany< The practice of limiting each sHire- 
HnldcrN liability 1 to the value of his shares 
encouraged wider public investment by di¬ 
minishing the risk. 


The Timetable 

of IndimmitZiUmi Fiscal legist 

lion was only 

one factor asm mss mam accounting for ibc 
itulusmal leadetship of Britain in t lie nine¬ 
teenth century. She possessed large and cis- 
jty a v nibble deports of coal Aiul iron; the 
tjcot?rap) 1 teal eninpaetncsi of the British 
Istcs made shipments from mine to smelter 
and from mill to scaporr short and cheap, 
Britain had a large reservoir of potential 
fac to ry labor in the marginal farmers, driven 
ittf rhr land hv die emctosuve move mem, 
and the Irish, emigrating from their poi - 
etty-fiddmi sod overcrowded island. Hie 
commercial and naval leadership gained bv 
]{rim in in the eighteenth century and toni¬ 
fied hv the Napoleonic Wars paved the 
vvuy for her industrial leadership. It facili¬ 
tated the search for raw materials and mar¬ 
kets. and the pro Hr s from overseas trade 
and the empire swelled the capital available 
for investment iti Industry. And rhe con¬ 
struction of great docks along the lower 
Thames during the Napoleonic W i'ts en¬ 
trenched London in its position ;i* ibe 
greatest economic center in f utope. 

The tangible signs of Britain’s economic 
predominance were evident on even hand 
about 1#50—-in the teeming London docks, 
in the thriving financial houses of the < -ity, 
in the exhibit* at the Crystal I’nlnrc, in Hie 
mushrooming industrial cities of rhe Mid¬ 
lands and the North of l.nghmd, and in 
other quarters of rtie globe as well British 
capital and thousand* of skilled British 
workers participated in the construction of 
Brunch railroad*. American train* ran on 
rail* rolled in British milk Cotton goods 
made in Lancashire clothed a sizable pan 
of The will’s population. 

Vet Britain did iioi monopolize inven¬ 
tive skill. I ranee, for example, devised the 
chlorine process of bleaching cloth and the 
Jacquard I on in for wearing intricate pat¬ 
terns. Germany led rhe world in agricul¬ 
tural chemistry and in the utilization of the 
valuable by-products of coal. And from the 
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l, listed States came EH Whitney, Morse 
and the telegraph, Singer and the sewings 
machine* and Cyrus McCormick, whose 
reaper \ U13 i) was the first of many agricul¬ 
tural machines develops! itt America, 

[lie timetable of mdustml^atiun de¬ 
pended on much beside* inventions, fac¬ 
tor™ required ran maTcriak large amounts 
of capital and skilled labor*, and a favorable 
political climate. The presence of all these 
dements made Britain the workshop nf the 
world in the nineteenth century. But when 
other countries notably The L'nkcd States 
and tlemumy* began to enjoy a favorable 
combination of industrial requisites, Britain 
lost I he advantage of Iter head >*ojt Al¬ 
though the te.stiki of Xcu Ingbrui had 
lietn fliiiiriihing since the carlv I BOo's. the 
exploitatiim of rich agricultural resources 
dominated the \inericati cconoiny until the 
time of the Civil War. Germany* Indus- 
cnatiratio n awaked tEiu tfimultis provided 
bv the successful completion of politico) 
unification in 1STL During the hst third of 
the nineteenth century, both America and 
Germanv began to hit their stride wins- 


trinityi by lOoo, they were formidable rivab 
of ( treat Britain* 

Since M/rHi. the industrial revolution has 
marched steadily un H ever intensilying and 
ever widening. Oil and deem city have 
ended i he dominance of coal; aluminum 
and f he alio vs have challenged that of seed, 
rayon and other synthetic fillers have parti) 
displaced cation and wool; automobiles, 
trucks* and dr plane* hate pa irk superseded 
die railroad! Industry ha> indeed revolu¬ 
tionized our world and our lives. It ha* 
created great corporations, which are virru- 
ally powers in their own right; it has made 
possible the newspaper* the radio, and other 
media of tm communication; it lias de¬ 
cked asscnihh'-JLnc methods id ma« pro¬ 
duction applicable nj uunv fields uj human 
endeavor. The full nature and the Mill com 
sequences of the industrial rcvnluriorv espe¬ 
cially since 1900, will become more evident 
in later chapters of this hook. In this chap¬ 
ter, we shall stress the economic and social 
consequences of industrialism in the nine¬ 
teenth century. 


//; Economic and Social Consequents vj Industrialization 


The Agricfftiurai 

Revollution Improve- 

mefi ts in in- 

diLscry brought impro veil lent* in farming, 
thus accelerating the agricultural revolts 
lino thiit had begun in rhe eighteenth ccci- 

rurs i see Chapter VIII i Factor) -made im¬ 
plements like the reaper and the srccl plnu 
improved the cultivation of nld farmlands 
and sped the opening of new lands, like the 
North American prairie. The mechanical 
cream-separator raised rhe dairy industry to 
■i big business, Kail roads and steamships 
sped the transput of produce from farm tii 
market. flit processes of canning* rclrig- 
"rarion, and freezing, all lirsi applied on a 


wide scale during the lost third of the nine¬ 
teenth cenmry, permitted the almost itktefi 
mtc preservation of nmn perishable coiti- 
i nod it lev Fanners kund vreadkU expanding 
markets by producing the raw materials 
consumed bv the milk nf industry and the 
bmd required by teeming new factory 
Towns. Intemariim d trade in farm products 
increased rapidly during rhe second half of 
the nineteenth crotury Imported (lour, 
chiefly from Canada* accounted for one- 
quarter of the bread consumed in Britain 
during the 1 #5P's and for one-half in the 
ISTON. Denmark and ihc Netherlands in¬ 
creasingly furnished rhe British table with 
bacon, butter, eggs, and cheese; Australia 
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Mipphcd its mutton tmd Argentina its beef. 

Germany now partiy assumed Britain^ 
ulil the ptoweer of stien rifle agricut- 

Hire. German experimenters, shortiv idler 
IfltXK extracted ^u^ir from beets in com¬ 
mercially important quantities, thus ending 
Fu rope's dependence on the cane sugar c«f 
rhe West Indies, Iti the IMA the German 
chemise, Liebig, published a >eric* of in¬ 
fluential works on rhe igncnlturaJ applica¬ 
tions of organic ohemiscry- ]%nt gmwthi 
l.icbig argued, depended on rhrte basic 
e It mertis— ni 1 n >gc 11 . pc 1 rass 111111 + an d phos - 
pluirus But the production of crop and 
fodder Icachcd these dements from the soil; 
formerlv lerriltr lands might gu fhc way of 
* H the once prolific ?oi! nf \ itginiic now in 
rniny parrs no longer able IP grow its 
former staple productions— 1 wheat jfh! to¬ 
bacco/" Liebig's gloomy predicting did not 
generally cnnifi true, for his teachings pro¬ 
moted the wide use of lertiliters—gvtmo 
from the nesting island* of sea-birds off the 
w est coast of South Vineries nitrate from 
Chile, and potash from Furopean juinev 
Karming progressed and prospered in the 
nineteenth centun as never before, Y« the 
agricultural revolution exacted a price* 
sometimes a very high price* Faced with the 
competition of beer sugar; the sugar-cane 
islands of the West Indies went into a pro¬ 
longed depression- In the most lndustral¬ 
lied countries the social and political im¬ 
portance of agricultural interests began to 
decline. V arming was no longer the princi¬ 
pal occupation nf FnglMmicrt in the nine¬ 
teenth coiturVfc aru! land was no lunger the 
Almost universal yardstick of wealth and 
polirie.il power. Hie injmuftictiu'ci? ; md 
merchants nf Britain scored \ decisive vic¬ 
tory over Tlit- landed gentry hi the cam¬ 
paign m repeal the Com Law% the tariffs 
on the importation of the wheat and other 
cereals which the I ngiish term collectively 
*'cnrn/‘ Hie powerful Anri-Lorn l-nw 
f cague protested that the tariff* “am lie in My 
enhance the price of fond in this country/" 
and “prevent the exchange of rhe products 


of . . industry for the food of other coun¬ 

tries.' 1 F ree trade was rhe remedy prescribed 
In the Anti-Cbm Law League, and free 
trade came when Parliament repealed rhe 
Com Law* in tm !Te deprive factor was 
rhe (lisastrmts attack of black rot that ruined 
the Irish pomta crop rwo years running 
and tirade the importation of cheap grain 
imperative to present the worsening of sm 
atre.idv disastrous famine in Ireland (see 
also below, p. 442). Indiums! Britain thus 

abandoned the Attempt to be sell sustaining 

in food. 


Changes in Population As A matter 

of fact, the 

population of the British hies was growing 
vi 1 rapidly that self-sufficiency was virtually 
impossible. The number of inhabitants in 
[ tieland and WTic* inure th in tripled dur- 
inrr the course of the nineteenth century* 

I mm about VJHWIJHJfi in isJH) tu | . 1 'HO 

in 19(KK Vet in some predmmnantly dgri- 
cultural countries Hie rate of mercave al¬ 
most matched that of indusarriiil Britain. Fur 
example, the Russian population, then in the 
letc^f majority rural, rose from about >V 
iM)O,000 in l £00 to about I{>0,000.000 in 
1000, 

"Hie most important social change Mow¬ 
ing frnm the industrial revolution was rt0t 
the increase in the population but Hie aher- 
aiiuiii in stm structure and bsdantc- Wherever 
Hulk, mines, nut factories were opened* 
towns and cities appeared. The growth of 
an urban population caused a rise in the 
numbers and influence of rhe two social 
E^flssei Hsat form Hie backbone of an indus¬ 
trial meiciy. These are the businessmen and 
ihr workingmen. Industrialists* hankers, 
managers and promoters uf every sort 
jmned the already established capitalists to 
form the modern middle ebss or bour¬ 
geoisie. Mill hands railw ay men, miners, 
clerks and a lu^t of ocher recruit* swelled 
rhe ranks of wage-earning laborers. 

The impact of capital and labor upon 



t.Mtdan tlmns* U'mtjcm j per Dare, 

the life of industrial nations waa becoming 
mcrcavingly evident hy the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Smne of flic sigra 
pointed tn steady material progress—the 
wonders of the Crystal Fatacc, or the con¬ 
quest of space by ^hc railroad the steam¬ 
ship* and the telegraph. Other signs* how¬ 
ever, portended serious dislocation and vio¬ 
lent change. The repeal of the Corn Laws 
buried -in old agrarian way of life in Brit¬ 
ain The industrial step return of the late 
|H 40 \ suggested an alarming pattern lor 
ecnnnntk slumpv Sty throwing hundreds id 
thousands out of work if aggravated social 
discontent* and in Paris, where it* effects 
were intensified by the political events oi 
the Revolution uf it led to the class 
warfare uf the “June Days'’ (m Chapter 
XU). 

Now k h essential for the student nf his¬ 
tory to ifv 9 1lv attention on both the peace¬ 
ful and the disruptive social effects «f the 
industrial revolution, Unemployment and 


the other miseries of industrial Labor have 
produced M«mc of the most sordid pages 
of modem history, but they do not tell the 
w hole story. I he slums of the ugly new Mo¬ 
ron towns a hundred years ago were often 
humble indeed, vet rhev sometimes repre¬ 
sented p positive iniprovcmem m'er rhe rural 
■.hi ens in which the grandparents of the mill- 
hand* had lived. Foo often, countrv cot¬ 
tages conce ded behind their picturesque 
tenors a contaminated w ater supply h a total 
lack of sanitary facilities, am! an appalling 
Incidence of infant mortality and nibercu- 
losri. In the dries, infant mortality dropped 
because of improvement* m medicine and 
sanitation, Adults lived longer because they 
hid belter hospital facilities, .ire .1 more 
balanced and nourishing diet—when the) 
could afford it—and observed a higher 
standard cif personal cleanliness. 


The Aspmittptts 

of the AUddlc Class B o r h t h e 

businessmen 

imd the workingmen nourished grievances 
—jnd aspirations. V revealing view of 
TTiiddle-cbsj complaints and hopes is given 
in 1 famous parable published bv rhe French 
Utopian socialist. Saint- SiiTirm, in l^bJ. 
Swim-Simon supposed that France suddenly 
lost fifty of her bust mechanical engineers, 
architect*, doctors. Stimbers—and ^o on 
through a Jong list comprising The three 
thousand leading men in borings, science, 
and the arts These men. Sairit-Simon stared, 
nre “the most useful tn their country"! "the 
nation Would become a lifeless corpse ac 
soon as it l»jsr rhem'' 

Let m paw on m another auimiprince Sup¬ 
pose Thm France preserve* all the 1 urn of genius 
that she in tin science*. fine ;l ric and 

professions, but lias the misfortune to keie in 
the day Monsieur the King s brother land 
many other incinbcm or ihe royal family ]. 
Supple riui France lusca ai rhe same time nil 
the uftvat [titicers of the royal household, all 
the niiiiLsrtrs (with or without portfolio)* all 
the councillors oi ".tart, all the chid tmgiS- 
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cm res, marshals, curdiruk archbishop, bishops 
vimv^encril, judge*. and, tn jdditinn* ten 

irh■>"i 1 H.Lntl nf ihc riches? proprietors wlm Inc 
in the stt Je of nobtes. 

This mischance would certainly distress the 
I tench* because tlic> .ire kLntMiiMfttd> And 
could nor see with iudiff creme the sudden d=s- 
■ippi'afaiit-i pf such 1 luge nundier of their 
contfHtriots. But this loss of thirty-riunt^tnd m- 
divi duals, considered ru be die most hnpttranr 
m the Stare, would rmh gricu- rhem far purely 
sen omental ttmn\s ant! would result La nu jio- 
lirica! evil for the State. 

These Suppositions underline she most im¬ 
portant fact of prettnc polities;. - . tint out 

vOcial organization is seriously ilcfecrivr. . 

The scientisis, ind artisans. The only 

men whose work k of positive utility to so¬ 
ciety* and cost it practically nothing, art kepi 
down U\ the prince* ind other rulers who a re 
simply more or less Incapable bureaucrats. 
Those \\h o control boaours and ocher na¬ 
tional iwardi owe. in general, die supremacy 
rhey enioy, to the accident nt birth. to flattery t 
intrigue 4 nd iiihrr dubious methods - ’ ^ 
The^c iisppiistions show that society Is a 
world wliicLi is kijttiJc down," 

To the men of the middle cl ass. society 
indeed seemed upside do wit hi the Britain 
of the lw2o'^ die new industrialists had small 
opportunity to mnld national policy- doom¬ 
ing industrial cities like Mnnchestcr and 
Birmingham venr nor a tingtc representative 
to the House of Comnumv \ high propor¬ 
tion uf businessmen belonged tmt to ilic 
Church of Fngland but to n ml-Anglican 
Protcsum chapels; mmconformrtts* as thc*t 
JLsscntect were now termed, still suffered 
<liscfi mi nation when it came to holding 
ptihIII office or vending their sons 10 Oxford 
or Cambridge* Even in France, despite tbe 
gains nude in l?P», the bourgeois enjoyed 
as vet only the ^comJ-cla^ citizenship 
sketched by Saint-Simon. 

The middle dftfets very Jtfn.nl won the 
place in the sun which rhey felt they de¬ 
served. In Britain h the gradual process nf 
reform gave them substantially all they 
warned. The high spot* higher even rhan 

* .^jLtuT ■SiJi^ML, Sciti'tcJ Writin&f, 1. VI. H. 
Markham* ed. i York, 1WS>, 7M4 


the repeal of the Com Laws, was the Re¬ 
form Bill of I*)J, which extended the suf¬ 
frage to the middle das* (for detail, see 
Chapter XIV). In France, as we have ih 
readv seen, rhe bourgeois had their revolu¬ 
tion in 1^30 and got their cinzeivking. In 
Delirium, tlie revolution of 1K?0 marked a 
very great advance m the power of the 
middle class. JJsewhcrc the movements of 
|shi arid !*4K hail less favorable results, yet 
even at their nuwst disappointing they rep¬ 
resented j step forward in the political 
evolution of 1 he middle dm 


The Grievances 

of the Working Cim The griev- 

a n c c 5 o t 

working men were more numerous than 
those of their mmters. and they were more 
difficult Uf satisfy. The right of laborers 10 
vote and ilicir righi in organise md carry 
1 in union dctiviiievs may serve oiamples. 
In Britain, substantia! numbers of sisirkei’s 
first secured the vore in \Ml> a generation 
after the enfranchisemenc of rhe wealthier 
middle doss. In France* universal male suf¬ 
frage was tried for n brief period starring 
in 1^4^, it became permanent only uirlL the 
cstahlkhuicnt of the Third Republic alter 
is^o. During most of the nimcctnfh ceu- 
rury, labor unions and strikes were regarded 
;Vh improper restrainiv an ihc free iipcraiiun 
of natural economic lam, Hence the spe¬ 
cific I 1.111 on such coinhiiiariims, .is they were 
termed, imposed by the British Cnmhina- 
tion Vets :it the close of the cightcenrh cen- 
turv. 

Cunrincnt.il guverrunettts imposed similar 
restrictions, ft took labor a long rime to 
win legal recognition uf union activities— 
until I4i <? [i in Germany* fur instance* IWb? 
in Austria -irtti 1^72 in rhe XcthcrUnds In 
France, the Juls Monarchy reprewed 'itrikes 
with great brutality; unions pined legal 
status only in l«S4* In Britain, Parliament 
modified the Combination Acts early, in rhe 
1120 s, hue did nut repeal them Until 
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l^abnri drive for polmcil and legal rights 
however* *** unl\ j side issue during the: 
early day* of iht industrial revolution 
Workmen faced mure irtirntdUic problems: 
they heui to find jobs and tt« make end* 
meet on inadequate WngcSn "t he modem 
western world has alw ays experienced rhe 
business cycle, with its aJrcrnations of full 
atlploviiiciiE :itiJ unemployment. The in¬ 
dustrial revolution Intensified the cydn. 
Bourn periods became mart hceric and more 
prosperous mid gen cm! depress!nns. like 
that fit the tafe IS40\ became moft fre¬ 
quent and nuitc severe. Factories .ir tim 
made little attempt to provide a fairly Steady 
level of employment in both boom rime* 
and stack times. When a batch of orders 
came in T machines. and men were worked to 
capacity until the orders w ere filled. Then 
the factory simply shut down to a wait the 
nc\i flurry uf orders. 

A century md mure ago labor sometime* 
got such low wage* that only a single man 
could maintain himself on hi* earnings. The 
French or British textile worker \\ ho a 
family man might have to put both his 
children and his wife in w ork as a matter 
of sheer economic necessity, 1 lumanjurkn 
tradition pruhablv exaggerates ctic extent to 
which industry exploited and degraded 
women anil child feu* probably toid* tu 
view the eve e prion al iimtuncc of extreme 
hardship as the average Never- 

rhduxs, exploitation usd degradalintl ml- 
i|uesrinnrtbiv did occur. Juft t one lynching 
is a shocking thing, *0 ir is a shrieking thing 
to encounter one example of the kiml here 
recorded in rhe testimony of a factory 
worker. Sail did CcutT&orL before a British 
part la men ns r v cui nit i ittce in 1831-32: 

-\t what time m the morning* tit the brkk time, 
did those girls |o to the mills 5 
Iei the brisk time, for alKnit ux weeks, they 
have gime it * n H c1mk ir rhr morning* and 
endedat in, uc nearly half-put* *t night. 

What intervals were allow ed for rest or refresh* 
oienr during those nineteen hours of labour? 


Breakfast a quarter of an hour* and dinner had 
an hiuif. and drinking a quarter of an hour 

Was am of that time taken up in dcamiig the 
machinery? 

Tlwv genera I Sv had tr> do whar they call dry 
down, wmictimta this took dtv whole of the 
ciinu it. breakfast nr drinking* jnd they were 
to get ilieir dinner or hteakfasr as they could; 
ir nut, ir was brought burnt. 

Had vnu nmr grc-.it difficulty in awakening 
your children to this excessive labour: 

Yes* in rhe early time we had them to rake up 
as k ,■ p «md shaki them when wr gof them tut 
the piour tu drex* them, tie fore w l- could ger 
them off to their work; hut nor so in tin- 
common hmills 

\\*h$t was the length of rime they cmitd be in 
bed during those Long hour*? 

It wav near M o'clock before we toidd get 
them intii hed after getting a little vicrualt, 
jfid then at morning toy iniviress used ro 
stop up all night fur fear that we cotdd not 
get them reads tor the rime . , 

So that they bad lint above four hours' deep at 
this itiuc : 

Vo, they had not. 

bur how h mg togcrhn wus it? 

AImkiii weeks ir held; It wai only done 
whin the thru fig u 41 scry much on; it was 
not okrn that. 

The cmtntvtui hours of inborn wens from in 
the i morning rill hjdfqiast eight at: night? 

V rjd 

With iLie Rimr TOtcfVd^i for ftictdF 
Yes, just the wnne. 

^\'c^c the ^ liddrtfii txec^ivdy fatigued by this 
lahoair? 

Many time*; we hire cried m fieri when we 
have given them the little victual ling wt- had 
Mi give t lit in: He had tu shake them, aeiJ 
they have fallen to skep with tile victuals In 
rheir mmitlis many a rime. 

Did rbi* excessive renn of bhour <jctasion 
min.li cruelty alio- 

witli ln i ing mi very unitli f ingucd the 
sirj|» was very Irequcntb uw:d 

YVlut w as the wagKi in the ^hort hour*- 
three shillings a week each, 
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When rhey wrought those vrrv k*ng hours 
»-hnt <li<f they 

1‘hrce shithngv .iitd wenjieni;*! ItftfjKtmy 

I’t.r all that idiliiumd liilnoir the}' l«d only 
stvcnpcitcc lislFpsruw a "xck adi&ionslt 
No more “ 

Excessively tone hour*, low pay+atul sub- 
hum .in working conditions were the most 
general grievances of early industrial work¬ 
ers, Manv plunts tolerated condiitnns hoz- 
.irhoufi to rheir employees. Few had safety 
device to guard dangerous machinery* and 
eotttm miib maintained both the heat and 
the humidity ai an uncomfortably high 
level because thread* broke less often m a 
tmr, damp atmosphere. \l:my workers 
could not afford decent housing, and if they 
enuTd afford it. they could not always find 
it Some of die new factory towns were 
reasonably well planned, with wide scree* 
and space fnr yard* and parks. Some even 
had a copious supply of good water and 
iUTAngemertts fur disposing of sewage hur 
in mpiiUv growing I .ufidnit the 1 haiuci 
soon became an open sewer vi foul e Hat 
riverside dwellers were reluctant to open 
iheir w indaws. l .inravtic Tiutnfn:t% of Human 

Brown, and Tuwm-y, F,-#n«rwr 

fit an tv’ SW.ri Dvcwuam iLniwInn, IWiJL 5H> 

S!3, 


bring* were jammed into the overcrowded 
>ium% of Lille in France and of Liverpool 
and .Manchester in England. 

When i man sweated ill day in i dirty, 
overheated factory, when he returned to 
cold, damp lodgings with no liar hi ng facil¬ 
ities, when he ate chiefly bread and pota¬ 
toes—his health was bound to suffer, Lor d 
Stoftesiuiry, Jn English reformer of the 
L s-Rfc"s, predicted that, urilc-ss conditions 
were improved, I^ncashirc would sunn be¬ 
come hi a province of pigmies T he indus¬ 
trial nations alftn threatened to remain na- 
tinm of wuiUiicmes. Until rhev finally 
made provisions for fret public schools, 
during the last third of rhe nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, educational facilities were grossly in- 
adeejumt, In Engtund* as often a* oot T only 
the Sundae school gave the millhontTs child 
a chance to learn his. abe's* The millhand 
himself, if he had great ambition and for¬ 
titude* might attend *me of flic adult sc hunts 
known av * fc Tneeh:mics* institutes. No ium- 
dcr fhut in the Sfi4tVs one-third of the men 
and one-half of the women married in I tig- 
land could not dgu their names on rlw mar¬ 
riage register and simply made chrir in.irk. 
\m\ no wonder that Disraeli. the 1 ( t\ rr- 
funner, wrote of Hritain „ti l+ t\vo nations 
-the rich and the poor. 


hidttjtrit j/ Li nds i up* 

5reri ^ Vitu 
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III: The Responses of Liberalism 


Fated with the wiilmitijg cleav¬ 
age Ijctwcen riuh arul p'»«r H ninetecnth-ceri- 
tun liberals at first held t-> the luim!s-oif 
doctrine oi laissez-faire. 

Suffcring and evil arc nut tire's ailmimicinm; 
i hey citinnT ht g«rt rid of-, and the impuieiu 
aftrmps nf tu banish iheril front 

the world by legislation , - . have always been 
productive ot more evil than ^hh!, 1 

Such was the argil 11 lent advanced Ity lib¬ 
erals m the British Parliament against rhe 
first piece of legislation proposed to safe- 
truard public health* Human interference 
with the processes of nature would uulv 
make tilings worse: nature would have m 
take her course, 

Tbe Classical 

Economists The think¬ 

ers M ho ad¬ 
vanced these ideas in The early nineteenth 
cemutv arc known To hhinry as the clas¬ 
sical ccnrtnmivrs. to their enemies they were 
rhi architects of the 'dismal science.' I he 
mosr f anions ul [hern were nvo Lugtish- 
mcu. Thomas Mai thus. (l7tif-48£4) and 
David Ricardo CI772-IW2J). l Dkni;i! sci¬ 
ence 1 ^ is hardly 100 strong a term for the 
theories of Malibu*. Though educated for 
the ministry, Malrhus became perhaps the 
very first professional economist in hihiorv 
In S7M T he published the fammu Esray mi 
the Principlei of Popttktim f a dramatic 
warning that the button species w ould al- 
ways breed itself into starvation. 

]n the Euay, Makhas formulated a series 
of natural laws: 

The power of popultnon is mdtftnicdy 
grater ihan the power in canh to product 
wibsisitnet 1 fur man. 

Population* when unchecked, Inereuses in i 


geuiiLctrkaJ ratio. Subsidence only menaces in 
■in arithmetical rsum, . 'Hirough the ani- 

iil.iI :iciEI vegetable liiTigdrinrH, Titrate ban scat¬ 
tered the weds «rf lift; abroad with The iflWt 
pfofuic and liberal handx She hti been com- 
pmtivcly sparing m the room and the nourish¬ 
ment necessary to rear Them . . . Necessity * 
th.it hupefimts, all-pctrading law of nature, ft- 
vte.li us tlieni withm the prncrikd Uiumk 
Among plants and Aniiiuk io effects art 
iif seud sickness, and premature dcath- 
Amung mankind, misery and vice * 

Misery and vice would spread, Malt bus be- 
lievei because the unchecked increase in 
human numbers would lower ihc demand 
for labor and therefore lower the wage* ul 
labor. 

When the u agi.’S of blumr arc liardly siilfi- 
eiertc ru maintain two children. a man marries 
and has five car six. He of course finds himwdl 
miserably disrrtsscd- He aceim^ tlst imuffi- 
deney of the price of labour eu maintain a 
family* . . He aeeu«> the partial and unjust 
irvidtumms i>( ■socit.-ry. which have awarded 
him tit inadequate vliare of die produce erf the 

earth, Ml JCCMSVV f«Li fi4|.o the JiqjeEisaitom ul 

Providence, which luive assigned tu him fl place 
rn mh:ict\ \u bewr with unavoidable dUrrc** 
jriil dependence In scirdiiug for objects of 
sccusonrkt. he never adverts to the quarter 
from which his misfortune* utighNle. Tnc last 
jiersun lime he would think ut nccosing is hirn 
self, on whom in fact the whole of the bkiuc 

he** ^ 4 rt 

1 he reduction of the hxatym hinh rare wj> 
the only httpc that this prophet of gloom 
held our to suffering humaniry. Ir was to bc 
uchicvcd by ‘"moral restraint, 1 spcc»fica!l) 
bv kite murri-igc aiuJ h\ "chattily till that 
period arrives. 11 

Ricardo, too, was a prophet of gloom He 
attributed economic activity n> Three main 
forces there w .is rem, paid to ibe owners 
fit" great natural refill rets like farmland and 

* Emon tbr Mvlplft Fopidjthni IiL. L 
Qi L 
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min**' there was profit, scenting tn the en¬ 
terprising individuals who exploited these 
resource^ ami there were wages. paid tu 
she worker* who performed the actual labor 
uf exploitation. Of she three, rent was in 
[he lone run the most importer! r. Farms and 
mines would been me depleted and ex¬ 
haust td, hut their produce would continue 
in great demand- Rent, accordingly, would 
consume an ever larger share uf the ^eco¬ 
nomic pic," leaving smaller and smaller pot* 
timxs for profir-maklug capitalists ami wage- 
taming workers. 

Ricardo tempered lib pessimistic fore¬ 
casts with many qualifications and reserve 
tin ns. He did not, fur instance* believe that 
rhe size of rhe economic pie was altogether 
fixed, in other words, thnr she mol wealth 
uf mankind was irrevocably “frozen," SrilL 
he did sketch a picture of eventual stagna¬ 
tion, of man as she exploiter, the depletes 
the wastrel Adam Smith had cheerfully 
predicted in increasing division «■( Ubor, 
accompanied hv steadily rising wigtL 
Ricardn, in contrast, brought labor and 
wages under rhe Malthusian formula; 

Labour, like ail other things which ate pur¬ 
chased jnd sold * . . , has st-s natural and it* 
market price. The natural price uf labour Is 
:Ii„ti price which b necessary m ciubk the li~ 
hotirtrs, one with mother, to subute and m 
perpetuate their race, without either increase 
or din Li nub 1 m. 

* + * 

The market price of labour is rhe price 
which is really |taid for it. from the natural 
operation of the proportion " J the supply m 
tht demiiul. tuluiur is dear when it b starve, 
and cheap wheat it is plentiful . . U h when 

the market price ni labour exceed'; it* nuluml 
price, that the condirum of the Li In niter U 
flourishing and happy. - . . When* however*by 
the encouragement which hlph wages give to 
[he increase of ]H»pu I ration* rhe number of la¬ 
bourer* is increawd, wag to again tall Ui their 
itamnil price* and indeed - sometimes fall 
below m* 


* On tki' Frirtflpirt 0 / Pvlitkai E* mtamy . Ou \ , 
in T£r ItWh jntf (r^rrnpom/ffrrr «/ iM'/J 
Rk*rju w p. Sulfa* rd I Cambridge l.nglmiid. 
lWt‘h 1. V3-Wt. 


Ricardo's disciples hardened this princi¬ 
ple mm the ''Iron Law of Wages," which 
bound workmen to an everlasting cycle of 
high wages ami large families, billowed by 
an increase in the labor supply, j corre¬ 
sponding increase in the cumpcbtkm for 
fobs* sod an inevitable dump in wages. In 
the long run, the worker was doomed to an 
endless economic treadmill Ricardo him- 
self, however, regarded the cycle not ax m 
“iron km" bur simply ax 2 probability. Un¬ 
foreseen factors might in the future modify 
its course and might even permit a gradual 
improvement of the worker's lot. 

It is easy to sec whv Milthus and Ricardo 
were regarded as grc.it exponents uf laissez- 
faire. It h more difficult for the tw ciukth- 
ecntuiy observer to understand u hy they 
were also linked among liberals, Vet the 
classical economists were indeed liberals in 
a sense; like rhe CLghteenth-Ccmurv pbiln- 
itjpbcs. thev did not driubi that natural 
laws were superior to man-made law's. 
What distinguished the classical economists 
from their predecessors of the Lnlightcn- 
tnent was, of course, their pessimism. Ad¬ 
herents of rhe <£ dismal science" uu longer 
viewed nature as the creation uf the benefi¬ 
cent God of the deists; she was at beM a 
neutral force anil at worst a sinister nmL 
Man fbmsdf—wasteful careless, improvi¬ 
dent—seemed once more afflicted with a 
kind of original sm. The classical econo¬ 
mists put a new stress fm the realities of 
the human predicament and supplied a 
needed corrective to the naive optimism of 
rlic phii&s&pbes* 

\ cr rhe classical economists, too* had their 
naive i.iiih. They viewed the economy as a 
world-machine governed by 1 few simply 
almost unalterable laws— Slnltlitisian law* 
uf population, Ricardian tows of rent and 
wages. The history of the last century' has 
demonstrated the inadequacy of their view, 
\bhbus did not foresee that scientific ad¬ 
vances would make rhe output of agricul¬ 
ture expand at a positively geometrical ratio, 
He did tint foresee that the perils of increase 
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ing birth rates would sometimes lie averted 
bv the use uf contraceptive first popular¬ 
ised during the nineteenth century, or lay 
recourse to emigration, Many millions ul 
people moved from crowded Fnmpe to 
ILgfhtH - populated America during ri^c nine¬ 
teenth century Moreover, flic *izc of the 
economic pEc expanded ur beyond cht cv- 
pemtions of Ricardo, and so did the pn- 
tiuns slotted ro rent, to profit, mi rn wages. 
The classical economists dnl not take 
sufficient account of the immense changes 
bcinji worked by the agricultural and in- 
dustrial revolutions. \everth dims* the bis- 
stzTcfirt liberalism that rhn dv.impuuied 
won porncular approval from tin: new in¬ 
dustrial magnates. The captains nf industry 
were perhaps disturbed liy Ricardo's predic¬ 
tion that profits wonLf inevitably shrink: 
but they could take immense comfort from 
the theory that buffering and evil"* were 
“nature's adtuonitfaifts * It u :js consoling 
to the rich in he told, in effect, that the 
piwir deserved ro be poor became they had 
indulged their appetites to excess. In the 
world of laissez-faire economies whatever 
was, was right, nr at nm rate ordained by 
nature. To the worthni* cliass. bow ever, the 
vaunted freedom of bisse^-faiic often meant 
freedom hi he undernotrifehed* ill dimmed, 
and alternately uvtrw orked and untm 
p Loved- Understandably, the poor did nut 
like to hear that they deserved to he pour. 
They sometimes felt time whatever 
was wrung and needed ro \m remedied, if 
necessary hv interference with supposedly 
sacred naturnl ItWf. 

To sum up: in the face of positive >ndal 
evils* the classical economists offered only 
the essentially negative policy of [ahscy- 
fairc, They were often very earnest men, 
hnnestlv convinced that letting nature take 
her course was the only thing to do. Vcl 
thev were open m the accusal inn, nf acting 
without heart and without conscience, and 
□f advancing economic theories char v. ere 
only rationalisations of their economic In¬ 
terest*. It is not surprising chat, as a practi¬ 


cal social and political philosophy* strict 
laissez-faire liberalism roduy is almost tx- 
tincL 

UlUmrumm: Beutbam The retreat 

l rum lsis&ez- 

fake uriuhimcj with a man who was him¬ 
self the friend and patron of the classical 
economic—Jeremy Ik nth am iJ74»-18J2). 
tknehum behaved precisely as popular opin¬ 
ion expects an eccentric philosopher io 
behave. Me amazed Ids guests hv trotting 
md bobbing about the garden before din¬ 
ner* or* js he put k. performing his M intc- 
] wan dial circuingv ration*.'' In death, he 
directed that hi> both he mummiiied and 
kept -it the l niversirv College of I midun. 
which he had helped in found. In life* he 
projected dozens or schemes for rhe inv 
proven lent of the human race, among them 
i model prison md reformatory which he 
called the i *Panopticorr I 1 ' because guards 
stationed in a central block could survey 
the activities of all the inmates. He coined 
new words by the dozen* too, some of them 
happily fnrgntten hut others valuable con¬ 
tributions to the hngwgc# like “minimize," 
^codify, and ^international." 

J'em ham submitted all human institutions 
and principles to the great test of utility, 
mid dtemmcvd those which failed to meas¬ 
ure upr 1 he French revuhitionarkv Pcda- 
ration of ilu Rights nf Man moved him to 
-i dm rite l eristic out hurst: "Natural ri#htt 
is n sin pie nnrtstcusc natural and imprescript¬ 
ible rig lit s* rhetorical nrm*ensc.“Ooiisemc 

Upon srilrs/' It was nonsense because Ekm- 
thom did nor believe that natural laws de- 
rernlined morality: 

Vi hire Inis placed Limikiml under the gov- 
emnsuri of two sovereign mauers* pam and 
pJi-artinr* h h f ur them ahitic to point nut whm 
wr ought r.i J t i , . They govern u* in all w e 
carl do, tn all we toj\ in all we think: every 
ctfncr we van make tu throw utF our subicc- 
tiuii, w in verN'c hut tn iknmmtrnc ^iml confirm 
it. In words a ntfift may pretend tu abjure their 
empire: hut in realty he will remain sytoject to 
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ir iil the wliilc. Hie pmdffc i?f MJ^ry twtfg- 
iiiziis this 'iiili^LtiDJL and assuniW it the 
Foundation of lhat system, rfot object of whkh 
iv ro re-ar the fabric of felicity by dkt 1 hands of 
rem&n Ami of law, 

¥ * » 

The btcrc'ir Mt r the cuntmimitv is one of the 
must general expressways that can occur in ihc 
phwsefllogv tpf uintuls: no w under tliil fhc 
mcantng of ii h irftxti lt«t. When it ha* a 
meaning. h iv thh. The comimmirv is a fieei- 
rkms /wJy, raniptKcd of ihc individual persons 
who are considered as constituting ic were 
ir* mrftrtiurF The interest of the community 
then U. whari the *um of the iniemrs of the 
several members who eompofie ir. 

It is in vain in ndk of the interest of the 
community without whs? te die 

idtrreo of the individual, \ tlrnig is said to 
promote the interest. or m bv for the innrm 
mi *n individual. when it rends to add to the 
nun total of his pteaMirev nr, whar come* ro 
the same thing* to Lficniuiih the sum mia] of 
lits. puitiSu 4 

Jkntham listed a dozen or m simple pleas¬ 
ures uni pum^—rhe pleasures of die senses 
and the eorrespuridirtg pain*. the pleasure 
of wealth and file pin of privJttoiH the 
pleasure of skill and tike paiiV of awkward¬ 
ness, nut so on, la eh category was sub- 
divided, the pleasures of the senses, for in¬ 
stance. into those of rastc, taiosk&tioti* 
smelling* touch, hear mg, seeing, sex, health, 
and novelty. And each pleasure or pain 
could he evaluated according i« its intensity, 
its diirsriipn* its certainty or unctrtaMry, its 
phipineptirv or rertmtcncs&, its fecundity T 
anil its purity. I hi* M fdidrlc calculus," os 
ItemJiim termed ir, was a goint example of 
the eighteenth centuryattempts to mcav- 
ore the immcasumble and to apply the exact 
methods of natural science ftp the subtleties 
of Itttnuin behavior. 

Nevertheless. Item ham was.no doctrinaire 
philtifoph *:, lie dismissed the etghteenrh- 
century theory of political contracts as a 
inert fiction. Ordinarily, he believed, gov¬ 
ernments could beat safeguard the security 

* An htfroJufsivt) to the Vtinciplst nf .Vfonifr 
,mi Wilfrid Hirrkim, c<! tSc^ VurV, 

m$} f Ch. L. 125-127. 


or their subjects by following a hands-off 
puliev. In social and economic miners, the)' 
should generally act as “prove policemen. M 
Hence the dose and sympathetic rtlutiim- 
ship between Bemham and the classical 
economist*. Vet Benihain realised t hut the 
>tme might have m Iwcotnc a mort active 
policeman w hen the pursuit of self-interest 
lay soi ue individuals worked against the hot 
interest of other individuals. If the pains 
endured bv rhe many exceeded the pleas¬ 
ures enjoyed by the few* then the state 
would have to step in and do something 
about ir. I n such a situation Item ham be¬ 
lieved rhe stare to he, in a word of \m own 
devising, "* nroiivoTTipctcnri" lit to under¬ 
take anything for the general welfare, 
Tw entieth-emtun theories of the svelfarc 
state owe a good deal tn This aspect o! Iten- 
tinnis utilitarianism. 

By she tune of his death, Benthum was 
<j lining an international reputation. E-ie had 
advised reformers in Portugal Russia, 
Greece* and Egy pt, and bis writings were 
tn even a broad In fin cnee, particularly in 
Prance, Spain, ind the Spanish American 
republics. As laic as 1920, his “Pamipricon 1 ' 
provided rhe pi in for m American prison 
(m Joliet* Illinoisj. His most impnnmi 
disciples* however, were I r ngtl4h» 1 he nest 
chapter will show how a group of them, the 
Philosophic Radicals, pressed for reforms 
In parliamentary legislation. Here we shall 
see how his most Important English fob 
lower. Mill, broadened and deepened urili- 
tarkniim im<p a doctrine of dcmociatic 
liberalisfrti 

/ Yi'mm r vk Liberalism: 

Ajjlt John Stuart 

Mill liwoo- 

1873) t;rcw' up in an atmosphere dense with 
the read lings of uulirarEanisin and clnssiCid 
economics From lib lather, who worked 
dourly with Be nr ham and was a good 
friend of Ricardo, lie received an cducatickn 
ulnifwr without parallel for Intensity and 
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sptrcd He began the study of Creek at 
three, wis writing history at twelve, and ar 
sixteen Biryani/ed an active T tilicamn So¬ 
ciety ’ At Tlie age id twenty the over¬ 
worked vnuth suffered a nervous break- 
down* as Mill relate* set his Aiittfbmgrjphy ^ 
he had become +, a mere rearming machine/ 

So Mill turned to musk and to the pi petty 
ii i \\ orthworth and Gdendge; presently he 
fell in love with Mrs. T'nytnr* a woman of 
warm pcrsonjditv, to whom he aligned the 
major c red is for his later writings, ~\ he two 
maintained a dose but Platonic friendship 
for twenty years until the dcatli of Mr 
Tavliif at Scngrh enabled them n* marry.. 
Mill s personal history n imp-riant, for it 
joes fur to explain why he endowed the 
liberal creed with the qualirio which it so 
markedly lacked in the hands of the da^ical 
economists. He gave ir new warmth and 
cumpasinon. 

\iill’s humane liberalism stands forth most 
elearlv in hk essay On Ub^rty t IH50-) and 
his Atit&lw%TiXpby ' 1ST * \ m But it k evident, 
too. in his more technical workv notably 
The Pnnaplh **1 Palitktii Economy. l ie 
first published this cnuntirously successful 
textbook in t§4» and beer revised it sev¬ 
eral times, each revision departing more and 
more from the "dismal science" of Ricardo 
jLnd \bfchtuk Even the first edition of the 
Principles rejected the gloomy implications 
of the M inm law™ of wages; 

Uv is liar musn*. fhcru is poverty to he con¬ 
tended ngiinir- How is the evil of low wage* 
to he remedied" If the ctpei&ar* umiiJly rce- 
onim ended fur the purpose art not adapted to 
it. can no other* he thought «f? Is die prob¬ 
lem incapable uf s-olutinnf Can political econ¬ 
omy do nothing, but wily object to every thing, 
and dctntMWET^tje tlmt nothing on be doner * 

Of course something could Ik: dune* and 
Mill proceeded to outline schemes for curb¬ 
ing overpopulation by producing emigra¬ 
tion to the colonies and by '“elevating the 

* j s \|j|k r>f FaHtii'jl Eicnom y, file 

1l fc Ch- vM (ifcratwt, IS+Bj. 


ha hits of the labouring people through edu¬ 
cation. 1 " 

I his one example ts typical of the way' in 
which Mil Vs quest for positive remedies led 
him to modify the labscz-Mre arrirude so 
loni* t£*ucifltcd with Liberalism* Although 
lie did nor accept the socialistic solution of 
abolishing private property, he sympathized 
with the I-'re rich "NAtional Workshops 1 ' of 
IK4x and with some of the moderate xnd;d- 
tsric projects that \u nhalt examine later in 
this chapter. He averted that the workers 
should tie allowed to organize trade unions, 
funis cooperatives, obtain higher wages, 
and even receive a share of profits* These 
changes could best be secured by private 
cmcrprUcn Mill believed, and not by public 
intervention. But he also believed [hat there 
were sonic matters so preying that the vtaic 
would have to -,tcp in. He read the reports 
of parliamentary investigating committees, 
and he was shocked bv their accounts of 
human exploitation and degradation, So he 
rccumntended legislation to protect child 
laborers and to improve Inode table living 
:md working condition*. 

Where Ben chain had accepted universal 
suffrage and uni verbal educaiiim only is 
ultimate goal* for rhe distant future, Mill 
made them immediate objectives Ml men* 
he believed, should have the right to vote; 
all should be prepared for n by receiving a 
basic minimum of schooling* if need be at 
state expense. Moreover* women should 
have the same rights—fur Mill was .1 pioneer 
in 1 he movement for feminine emancipation, 
lie aho proposed the muikhicfum ol pro* 
pununial represent jriim in the House* of 
Commons, so that political minorities might 
be wire of a voice and might am be over¬ 
whelmed bv the ty ranny of the majority. 

1 he sc lie me of proporrlonjl rep re>cnu- 
rion and rhe fears that Actuated it arc par¬ 
ticularly characteristic of Mill- He made 
protection of ihc individuals rights the 
bask of his fatuous cassy On Liberty: 

\ gmcmnrac cannot have too much of the 
kind <if activity which docs not impede, hut 
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,:l|* imd utjuubtcs individual cvcrciurt and de¬ 
velopment. The m&chirf begin* when, lasted 
%4 <■ jhLinjp forrh rhv aetivin, and power* of in- 
dhiikuk m.t brntit*, it MiUritun* ity m ^ 
rivitv for their*! when, instead of informing, 
adviUng* and, upon occasion. dcnoimamr. it 
mike* diem work m ftticR* of h&As them 
snmd aside and does Their work iutfead of 
them- The worth of a Stale, in dir king run. 
5<5_ the worth nf the individuals composing m 
, , . i State v Kich dwarf* ks men, tn order 
rhat rhev am he him* dodk insmtinentt in 
ir^ ki.ind> even for beneficial purposes™ will 
find that wJtfr sjujII men mi great thing; cm 
really be accomplished 

' CiiBt&i&mm, Ubwt} , ■jvm'jtfjtn i 

O^tvrrrMlffWf LAcrynssn ed. (Nciv V |f k„ 1 ^ 0 ), 


Mill, rhen* did tint *o much ttifcet* a* modify 
and broaden* rhe libtfilism nf the classical 
ccoiiLHiii-sb. Probably he had i more tender 
conscience than did Adam Smith or Bi- 
earth* nr even Benihani; certainly he lived 
at a later rime, when ttic vices ot industrial¬ 
ism were plainer. At any rate. he found the 
exceptions to the rule of Uisac/.-faiw more 
numerous and more urgent than his prcdc- 
Ctfaors- had ever imagined them to he. Lib¬ 
eral km, as we understand the term today, 
is tlw legacy nm of the ^dismal scientists" 
Suit qf Mill and of the enlightened polity 
dam who have made the western notions 
more deinncnwic over the psnt century. 


IV: The Socialist Response—the Utopians 


In his brer years. Mill referred 
to himself as a "suehlist/' By his standard* 
however, most of us .ire at I cast passive 
Mieiali&Es today. Uni verbal suffrage fur men 
md fur women* universal free education, 
the curbing of laissez-faire in tLie interests of 
the general welfare, the me nf the lasing 
power m hiirii the a ecu mu la lion uf masses 
of privare property —id I these major reforms 
foreseen In Mil! are widd> accepted poli¬ 
cies in tire cwontkrti-ccnrur} democracies, 
Bur they art nut authentically socialistic 
I he authentic socialist does not stop, as 
Mill did, w ith change* in ihc Jittrihuiion of 
wealth; he gi*e* tin to propose a radical 
change in arrangements for the pmduct'wn 
nf goods. The mean* of production arc to 
he transferred from the control of individu¬ 
als to rhe control of the community a* 1 
whole. 

Socialism— like fascism, liberalism^ dc- 
nuicntcv—is one of those key words in the 
vocabulary of politics so heavily loaded 
with moral connotations that they are hound 
to he controversial. Fvery one uses the 
word, yet mostly to indicate emphatic ap- 
provalor disapproval of □ given policy* The 


historian, however, attempts co use the word 
neutrally, fur purposes of description and 
nor r*l pissing judgment Historically, then, 
socialism denotes .iny political or economic 
philosophy that advocate* the vesting uf 
production in ihc hands of society and not 
rlmsc of private individuals. In practice, it 
us wills means that the stare, acting as the 
trustee of the community, owns major iti- 
dtiwrici like coal, railroads* and steel So¬ 
cial rsTn in ks must complete form Involves 
public ownership of almost all the instru¬ 
ment* of production right down to the bald 
itself with its farms md it* mineral iltpusirv 
Friday w e tend to term this complete 
form "cminnnnisma century ago, how¬ 
ever. the Terms “socialism" and "com mu- 
msnV L were used almost interchangeably. 
A hundred years of history have gone into 
making the distinction now usually drawn 
between the two. The distinction is not 
dutply unc between incomplete: and more 
complete versions nf the same thing, Both 
present-day ^socialists" and "communists" 
pro mute the collectivization nf property. 
Bur todav the socialists IttHieve this should 
be achieved gradually and peacefully 
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through non iia I political procedures and 
with it least sonic compensation for private 
owners. The communkta believe that it 
dm u Id tic thieved swiftly and violently, 
by revolution and outright secure. Though 
the ends have their si mi Sir hies, the means arc 
worlds apart* J hi^ highh significant differ* 
dice reflects tlic development of two diver¬ 
gent schools of socialist thought in the nine¬ 
teenth century, the Utopian end the 
MarVian. 

The Utopian socialists were essentially 
good suns of the Enlightenment, If only 
men would apply their reason to solving 
the problems of .in iuJuvtri.il economy, if 
tmh r they would wijie out tUiin-made iue- 
■.juahiics In letrlng the great natural law of 
brotherhood operate freely —then utopia 
would he w irliio their grasp, and social and 
economic progress would ecu nr abnur al¬ 
most automatically. This is rhe common 
belief linking together the four chief 
Utopians of ilie early nineteenth century— 
Sainr-Simon, Fourier, Ruben Owen* and 
Louis Blanc. 


Smit-Smwrt 

md FaUfkr Sai n r~Si mo n 

f iiM-im)* 

despite bis personal reverse in business 
never lost the enthusiasm fur businessmen 
tint we have already seen in his parable ot 
the old and rhe new leaders of France, Saint* 
Simon would have given supreme political 
power to the great leaders of industry, 
science, and art. But he reminded them; 
'T’hrismniiy commands you to use all yuur 
pi vw cis rii lucre**# ,o rapidly a*- possible 
ihe social welfare of the ponrH * Saint- 
Simon had .ill rhe Enlightenment 1 \ respect 
fnf science* vet he proclaimed ihe one 
v iencc transcending -til others to he the 
app!icariou of the Golden Rule. Reform 
should come peacefully, through "Wgaufea- 


* Sjjatr-Simon. ScfctarJ UVtrfHK*-, E'. M. IF 
.UirkhATUt cd 'Ne^ V^rk, Ivf?., II* 


rinn/' and ir should affect particularly the 
idlers the rich Jrone* of dinting society. 
“Otgadfzation' 1 ups Saint*Simm>'> favorite 
word, but he seldom attempted to spell out 
precisely u hat he meant by ir* 

By contrast, his compatriot and con- 
w g iipontrv. S : u u ricr i 17^2 -1 $ T b cvolv cd m 
elaborate socialist plan, carried down m the 
Iasi derail Fourier was -htpeked when he 
fmmd rliLif m Paris :i single apple cost i *imi 
that would have bought a hundred apple- 
in the countryside. nearly. he conduced, 
something was amiss in a society and econ¬ 
omy that permitted such fantastic diver¬ 
ge sices. He emu pared the historical in i por¬ 
tal ice of Sm jpplv with i hit of New ton, and 
humrsdv believed himself to be rhe Newton 

nf the vud.rl sciences just as Newton had 
found the force holding the heavenly bodies 
in a state of mutual attraction, so Fourier 
proclaimed his own discovery of the force 
holding the individual? uf human society in 
a state of rnunut attraction. 

According to Fourier* human beings are 
moved In i\ittrjcuoa pdsstoimAkz they are 
attracted oik to another by their posiionv. 

1 It drew tip a list uf passion*, rather 
like the I hi of pleasures in Rcnrhaiif-i “*FcH- 
rific calculus"’—sc\. cutup rtinnshtp, food* 
luxury. variety t and so on. It seemed ub- 
vimis in Fourier that existing society 
frustrated the satisfaction uf these instincts. 
Society, 1 1 1 crcft i-re. needed ten lode lin g* 
needed to l*e rearranged ium units I hat he 
calied pb&iMgfi *. 11 'pi u Iunxe>, M Sume IS00 
volunteers would cnmpO\e each phalanx; 
ihcv would form .s kind uf cnmrtiUnity com¬ 
pany. agreeing in split its prulift three way* 
—five-rw el ft In to rlirKSc who did the work, 
four-twelfth* ru thrive w ho undertook the 
muuigemeni, and three-twelfths to those 
who supplied the capital. 

Fourier s phalanx. with its relatively 
generous rewards cu managers and capital¬ 
ists. fdl vlinn of complete cntistlity^ I low- 
ever, it gave Libor the largest dutfc of the 
profits^ and it nue^udowrd many other 
features of socialist planning. Adult workers 
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who diil the ni'H ilangcifUiv of unpk^am 
rjskv would receive the highest remunera¬ 
tion. The inhabitant* "f the phalanx were 
to live in one large building. a son of apan- 
mtm hotel. which would provide the 
maximum opportunity fur the satisfaction 
of man’s sociable instincts, and would ftko 
tnake the routine of daily living mart 
evident by stib\dtutiiig one central kitchen 
for hundreds nf separate ones. 'I lie sordid 
feature^ nf housekeeping cmild he left to die 
children, who according to Fourier > loved 
din anyhow and could form special squads 
to dispose of garbage and refuse. 

From start to finish, the phalanx bore 
witness to Funders reaction against the 
monotony of the ordinary' worker's exist¬ 
ence. PI. ices of work would Ijc made as 
pleasant as possible by frequent. colorful 
rtdecunrinn. Members of the plmUins 
would change iheir job> dghr times a day 
because "enthusiasm cannot he ^stained for 
more rh.in an hour and a half or two hours 
in rhe performance of one particular opera¬ 
tion/ 1 Thev w ould work from four or live 
in the morning to eight or nine at flight, 
needing onlv five hour- of sleep, since ibe 
delight nil variety nf work would 1tut tire 
them and the days would n»*t be lung 
enough to permit them to taste all the 
pleasures of existence. 

Hopefully expecting some millionaire to 
finance Ins phalanxes. Fourier announced 
that he would \k in tvis office every day at 
noon. For ten veins he kept his dad) office 
hour; mturnlU . no rich philanthropist ever 
appeared. Vet Fourier cannot be dismissed 
as j mere ineffectual crackpot. He un¬ 
doubtedly had minv wild nutiuew ami 
carried the principle of uninhibited human 
a^uciatloti to the extreme r*f advouaiing 
sexual promiscuity* therein identify 'my 
"free love' 1 and Utopian socialism in flic 
popular mind Bur he also made substantial 
com tibiti ions to socialist theory 3ml to so¬ 
cial psvchottigv. Some of Iris ttcommenda- 
thirty like luchef pay for dangerous jobs 
and devices for relieving the tedium of 


work, have become common practice in the 
world of modem business. 


Gu-tvj One nf the 

greatest Uto¬ 
pians was a self-made British businessman, 
Robert Owen (l?72-48S£) T Wien he was 

still b bis twenties* Owen funk over iht 

large emeu.ill. u Xeu Lanark in Scot- 

kmk a day's ride from Glasgow. Although 
the former owner of the tnilL had been ac^ 
counted benevolent by the standards nf the 
day* conditions rhere shook Owen in the 
core. A large part of the working force 
consisted of children who had been re¬ 
cruited from charitable insdmnons in 1'din- 
burgh xvhen thev were between -hx and 
eight years old. These youngsters did gee ,1 
little schooling after hours, blit Owen found 
many of them "dwarf* m bodv and mind/ 
Adult laborers ar Xcw' Lanark fared litrh 
better. 

Owen set our to show that lie could in¬ 
crease Itis profits and Increase the welfare 
of his laborers ar the same time. He soon 

muik New Lanark uver Ifflju a model in- 
diwtrml dHuge. For life adults. he provided 
better working conditions, a rcn-and-a-balL 
hour day, higher pay, and cleaner and 
roomier housing- Hl l restrained die tradi¬ 
tional Scottish Saturday night drunk in 
closing down the worst resorts* making 
good liquor available at cheap prices, and 
punishing offenders who made then me Ives 
a public nuisance, Toward children lie touk 
no xLieh brutish utrimdc as that of Fuuricr. 
1 lc raised the minimum age of employment 
to ten, hoping ultimately m put it at twelve, 
and 1st give his child laborers tin it for some 
rt d - chonlint Ou eu K s cducafhm.i! praci icr-> 
were very much in the manner of Hous^au. 
advanced bookish were i voided, 

while crafty nature study, and other "pne- 
rical" subjects received much arrenriun. 

Owen inherited much of the optimism of 
the pbiiosophrj; he also inherited some of 


Ski'ii'k Mi 'Apjtulmr&l Mid MrI vf Unity juJ Vi iiml 
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iheir failure?' and disappointtnents. Despite 
his own iiicceas a* 4 philanthropic capitalist, 
few businessmen followed his example. Pis- 
jppMiitcd hut nm disheartened, ()u cti Jrtvv 
up plan-* for an idea Iked version of New 
Lanark, very much like FuuricrN phalanx. 
Htf called his nropia a "paralldngranC for 
the buildings were to be arranged in that 
geometrical pattern, ft was to be a vnlmutry 
organization, relatively staia.ll in size, nearIv 
btUnced between famsing and Industry, 
decidedly advanced in Owen’s recommenda¬ 
tion for the partial abandonment of con¬ 
ventional lies nf Tiiarriiige and the family., 
In the iK^n'v Owen bounced mi abortive 
effort ro vet up ,1 p it llldognuu -it Xtw 
I l.innuny, Indiana, The fa Unit nf this vers- 
T11 re did not dampen ins enthusiasm, E Ee 
spent the rest of his career publishing and 
.suppumng projects for social reform. lie 
advocated 1 Klc association of sill labor in tine 
big union—an cxpcritneni that failed; and 
he anight to reduce dan expenditures of 
workingmen by promoting the forntatifin of 
consumers' cn-npewtives—an experiment 
that in needed. Ihioughmit' lie offended 
mam nf 1 m cpntctttyHirarfei In 1 ii> ad¬ 
vocacy of sexual freedom and by his Vol- 
rairean attacks on established religion. 


The Early Utopians 

Apprised Bt>th Owen 

and Fourier 

attracted .1 fair number ‘«f follower* not 
only rn their native lands but flhtt in the 
Uni red States, where various religious sects 
were already launching ventures in coin- 
miinrcl living Hie American Fmmerists in? 
eluded manv intellectuals F among them the 
emsiding idimr. Horace Greeks* and the 
poet, John Green leaf Whittier. They spon¬ 
sored more than thirty attempts to up 
phalanxes; two of fhe most celebrated were 
brook l L irn-j r near ISnstm, and Phalanx. in 
New Jersey, \merica also witnessed mnrxr 
than half a dozen Owenirt experiment* in 
addition 10 New Harmony. Like New 
Harmony itself* however* must of these 
Utopias did nor prosper very lung, and the 
few that got firmly established soon re¬ 
turned to con vent it in il ways of individual 
pr<dir-taking and family life. 

Ow en and Fourier relied on private tm- 
riativc to build from thrir blueprints the 
model communities that they bo hopefully 
expected to become widely copied examples 
for the reconstruction i>i society. Saint- 
Simon, too, believed m the power of ex¬ 
ample. bur with his stress on ^organization' 1 
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he presumably meant to give govermpent 
3 huger rule, The earlv followers of Saint- 
Simon in France developed the strain of 
social Christianity in tlic master" s reach¬ 
ing and formed a fantastic religious cutr. 
Liter, some of the SdinfdrniKuriam did 
achieve notable fears of practical ^organi* 
EAtiuji 11 ; l>c Lcsstps* fur one, promoted the 
digging of the Sue? Lanai. But it remained 
for another student of Saint'Simon, Louis 
Litem:, to recommend •"orcaiiizarion" on a 

F 

large scale by the state. 

Implacable critic of the bourgeois policies 
iaf the July Monarchy, Loute Blanc < 1813 - 
1882 ) do vised the scheme that helped to 
produce the cqnrrtiYcrcidl workshops of the 
Paris revolution in IH4x_ He first ou Mined 
his plan m a pamphlet, Tht' QrgtTfrfcjti&n 0} 
Labor (I 8 J 9 )- “What proletarians need*" 
he wrote, "is the instrument of labor; it is 
the function of government to supply these. 
If we were to define our conception of the 
state, out answer would be, that the state 


is the banker of the poor.” * The govern¬ 
ment would iinance nnd supervise the pur¬ 
chase of productive equipment and the 
formation of "social workshops/ Naturally, 
it was to tie a democratic government* and 
11 would withdraw its support and supervi¬ 
sion mice the workshops were on their 
feet. As the workshop gradually spread 
rl 1 fi mg hour F ra nee. m ici a list ic cm erpr be 
would replace private enterprise. profit as 
such would vanish, Lind In bn r would he the 
only class in society. Much of Louis Blanc's 
socialism is typically Utopian; he. too, relies 
uri the workers' voluntary participation to 
perfect arrangements for communal living. 
The real novelty of his plan lies in the role, 
however brief, aligned to the state. With 
fltentv socialism is lieginmng to move away 
from the realm of povaic phi Lmthrop; and 
into the realm of politics. 

■ "L’Oryjiu^nwin An Travail,” In i'Av Fr^jtch 

RcuoIihwm of JWIp j. A R. Marriott* cA * Oxford, 
Iflil), l s 14- Om tnmsUtjoH. 


V; The Socialist R vs port si —Marx 


With Karl Man. 

who came from i lie Prussian Rhineland* 
socialism assumed its most extreme form— 
rccnluthmarv communism. Where the early 
snetelisrs had anticipated a gradual and 
peaceful evolution toward utopia. \Urx 
forecast ,1 sudden and violent proletarian 
revolution* bv which the worker would 
capture government* and make them the 
instruments for securing proletarian welfare. 
Of all the socialists* Mart was the most 
dogmatic and the most cocksure. He was 
sure Ehat he alone knew the answer, and 
that the future of mankind would develop 
inevitably according to the pattern w hich 
he found in human history. His supreme 
self-confidence and his truculence and in- 
Tolerance have earned him the label of the 

“Red Prussian" 


time Principle Marx found 

three h\\> in 

1 lie partem of history. First, ec&rtamitf de¬ 
termining he believed that economic con¬ 
ditions targe I \ determined all other human 
iiisrinuioiw—society and government* reli¬ 
gion and art Second* the class sirti^ki he 
believed that history was a dialectical pruc*> 
a verier of conflicts lie tween antagonis¬ 
tic economic groups, the ant agonies were 
the ^haves' and The *tave-nnrs"—in Marx¬ 
ian terms. the propertied Itumgeois and the 
pmpcrtv k» pn ikturtens, who, possessing 
nothing but their working skills, had 
nothing to fail back on in bad times and 
were thus ar The mercy of their masters. 
Tiurd. the inevitability of cmrmrmimi he 
believed that the class struggle was hound to 
produce one final upheaval that would raise 
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the victorious proletariat over ihc prostrate 
bourgeoisie in eternal triumph. 

The Marxian philosophy of history de¬ 
rived from many dder scHuoh uf thought 
Marx himself was bom and died in the nine¬ 
teenth century; yec he belonged in spirit 
partk to the eighteenth. Me early acquired 
I he hind of faith in natural law that had 
characterized the pkil&saphtx; in his case it 
was faith in rlie natural law* of economic 
determinism and the class struggle. From 
this followed the boast of Mura md his 
disciples that their socialism alone Mas 
"scientific/ 1 as opposed to the dreamy and 
unrealistic doctrines of rhe Lhnpians, 

The philosophy of Heed (sec Chapter 
XI 1 provided [lie in 1 ell ecru id scaffolding for 
Mara ism. Alrhtmgh Hegel had died in IBM. 
his influence permeated the University 1 of 
Berlin during the time that Marx was a 
student there {Iftifi-lB+l). Mane translated 
the Hegelian dialectic int■» the language of 
rhe class struggle He made the thesis rhe 
bourgeoisie, and she arm thesis the prole¬ 
tariat, the 5 vn thesis was to he a classless 
utopia issuing mm; the cniuLiiutibs revnlu- 
ri>>ii In lil- Hirer ve.urs, Marx explained hi* 
reiitthin to Hegel 

My dialectic method i $ nos only ditfencnt 
from rhe Hegelian bur is its direct opposite. 
Ti Hegel, rhe life-proem of the human brum, 

. . , which, under the name of "die Idea/ he 
even Transform* into an bukpendcutsubjeer* is 
the diMniuruo* of the real world, and rhe real 
world h only she euTeriuii, phtnmm-nil form of 
'the Idea. 1 \Vith me, un the contrary, the kltjl 
is nothing else than the ei late rial w orld reflected 
bv rhe human mind, md translated into 
forms of thought,* 

But Marx also declared: 

"flic mV stihraTion w hi eh dialectic ■suffers in 
Hegel"* Kinds, by m* mniu prevent* hint from 
beiue the fim to prt wnt its general form nf 
working in a comprehend v-c -.mJ emiwHmv 
manner. IVfth him it it lundiuy. on rii JLmT 
It mutt hi turned right if you umuld 

p Preface to the seetHzd edlfijcin at Capital, 
Modem Lilirtry ed. tSvw York, md J. H, 


discover rhe rational kernel within ihc mystical 
%hdl* 

By rhe rime Mart was thirty, he had coni' 
pieced the outlines of his theory of *daiTirk\ 
revolutionary socialknu He had abn be- 
come a permanent exile from his native 
Germanv. On leaving she University of Her- 
I in. he worked for a newspaper at Cologne 
in the Prussian Rhuiri.mJ, then moved to 
Paris in is-H after hi% atheist ic articles had 
aroused the authorities Against limn Exiled 
acaiu, because she government of l<ftub 
Philippe feared tils anri-bourgeois propa¬ 
ganda. he wens so Brussels in 1*45. Wher¬ 
ever he happened to he. he read w idely In 
she econsUtiixE^ of the past and talked long 
and hard with rlie socialitits and other 
radicals of hi* own generation. 

Every Thing Marx read and everyone he 
met strengthened hi* convict ion that the 
capitalistic ortkr w as imiust, nuten. doomed 
co fall From Adam Smith's labor theory of 
value iie cone I tided rhat only the worker 
should receive the profits from the sate of 
■3 commodity, xincL tin; value of the cum- 
mod]tv should he determined by tile labor 
of the man who produced it. The "iron kuv 
■»-«f wages/* hnu ever, truidimied Marx's Indict 
tIuit capitulhiTi would never permit the 
worker to receive thb just reward. And 
from readme other economises and uhsery- 
ing the depression of the late l&40 f S* he con¬ 
cluded thai economic crises were bound to 
occur vpm and ;iyani under a system that 
. 1 1 lowed labor to conuiurc ton Jirtle ami 
capital to produce too much. 

Meanwhile, Mars began hk long friend- 
ship and collaboration wirli Fried rich Engels 
In many wavs, the nvo men 
made a striking contrast. Muirx was pun 
and quarrelsome, a man of few friends; cv- 
Ltpr for 1 1 is devotion to his wife and chiT 
dren* he was Litre rh preoccupied by his 
ccimi mnu studies. EngeLs, oil the other hand, 
w j< the ^iti of j wril-uMto German manu¬ 
facturer and represented the family textile 


thH Eta Ur* om% 
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business in Liverpool and Manchester, He 
lined sports, women* and high living in 
general Hut he also luted ttic iniquities ui 
industrialism and* when he met Marx, hiul 
already written a hitter study. T/;c Orrtff- 
ri«/j7 <?f r/jc sr^rjfcr^j^ C/orr m Etighttid* Both 
Angels and Marx took an interest in the 
Communis League, ,1 small international 
organisation D f radical workingmen, tn 

1.047, the London office of the Communist 
League requested them to draw up j pro* 
gram. Engels wrote the first Jrri't T which 
Man revised. and die result, published in 
January. mS. was 77 * dfjttife/tti i?f tht 
Cafrmmht Party. 

The Communist 

Manifesto Today, more 

thpn a cen¬ 
tury afrer its original publication, rhe \ijni- 
fesiQ remains the classic statement of Marx¬ 
ian socialism. It Opens with the dramatic 
announcement that 14 A spectre is haunting 
Europe—the spectre of Cimmucmm.'' It 
doses with a supremely ennfnlcnt appeal: 

l.tr the ruling ebsse* tremble at q Gmnmu- 
nist revolution. The proletarians have nothing 
to hm bur their Chains They have ,1 world to 
win. 

Workingmen of all countries, unhe 1 - 

En the few d<jftcn pages of thr Manifesto* 
Marx and Engek rapidly block in the main 
outlines of their theory. “The history ui ill 
hitherto existing society / 1 they affirm, "h- 
ihe history 1 of class struggle." Changing 
economic conditions determine that the 
struggle slum Id develop successively be¬ 
tween ^freeman and slave, patrician and 
plebeian, lord and serf, gut Id-master and 
journey mm'' The guild system gave way 
first to itiamifiitrure by large numbers of 
small capitalists, and then to “the giant, 
modern industry/* 

Modem industry will inevitably destroy 
bourgeois society* Et creates a mounting 
economic pressure by producing more 
goods rh;m ir can sell; it creates j mounting 


social pressure by narrowing the circle of 
ca pin lists m fewer and fewer indiv iduals 
and by forcing more and more people down 
tn the property less status of proletariat. 
These pressures increase to the point where 
a revolutionary explosion occurs, a massive 
rasaulr 1 in private property. Landed prop, 
erty will be abolished outright; other forms 
of property it re lo be liquidated mure grad- 
ually through the imposition of severe in¬ 
come raxes and the dental of the right of 
Inheritance. Eventually* social classes and 
tensions will vanish, and l *wc shall have an 
association in which the free development 
of each is the condition for the free develop¬ 
ment nf alb" 

"The free development of each is the con¬ 
dition for the free development of air 
—die Hianifert# provides only this vague 
description of the society that would exist 
after the revolution. Since Marx defined 
political authority as " b the orgaiwed power 
of one class for oppressing another/ he ap¬ 
parent I v expected the state to disappear 
uTiee it had created a ekstim regime. He 
nbn appqrentk assumed that the great dia¬ 
lectical process nf history, having achieved 
in the classless society irs final synthesis, 
would then cease ro operate in its mtdiriorud 
form. But, readers of the Umifesto may in- 
quire, is it possible lor the process ro be so 
transformed? Would not the dialectic con¬ 
tinue forever creating economic and polit¬ 
ical these-, and antitheses? Will not the suite 
always lie with us? To these questions Marx 
offered no satisfactory inswer tiCyond the 
implication that somehow the liquidation of 
bourgeois capitalism would radically alter 
the course of human history and bring the 
human race close ro perfection. 

Certainly Marx oversimplified the com¬ 
plexities of human future by neglecting the 
nun-material intercuts and motives uJ men 
The history of the century since the publi¬ 
cation of the Crnmtmnist has 

dcmuEtfrnticd that neither prulctariam nor 
bourgeois have proved to lie the iiiuplc 
economic stereotypes uf Mam. I abur hat 
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often behaved in ’Scandalously tin-Marxian 
fashion 1>V assuming a markedly bourgeois 
outlook and mentality. And capiralisni has 
put ire own house So better order by 
diminaring the worst injustices of the fac¬ 
tory system. No more thin Malt Sms did 
Mcme foresee the notable rise in the standard 
of living that would take place tier ween 
the mid-nineteenth and rnid-tw rotkth cen¬ 
turies. 

Marx never made a Greater mistake than 
when he failed to observe the growing 
sircouth of nationalism. The ManIfttW con¬ 
fidently expected the class struggle to tran- 
scend narinna) boundaries. Insoddl and eco¬ 
nomic warfare, nation would not he pitted 
against nation* nor state against state; the 
proletariat everywhere would fight the 
bourgeoisie. "Workingmen have no coiin- 
try 1 * and “narinual differences find antago¬ 
nisms arc vanishing gradually from day to 
day." In Marx's own lifetime* however, na¬ 
tional differences and antagonisms were in- 
cretreinu rapidly from J a\ to dav Within 
i few months of the publican cm of the 
Iftfmftf.w, the re volutin rre of Lfl4R were 
revealing rhe antagonism between luUdiiv 
and Austrians. Austrians and Hungarians, 
Hungarians and S3qvs h Slavs and Hermans, 
The Ccttmmnist Wj nifasro thus revealed 
the greatest blind spots of Marxian socialism. 
The tumiuiuiist movement in its subsequent 
history has often shown a comparable 
failure tip appreciate the signihumicc of 
nariuAabsni and lute made a comparable 
attempt to squeeze human nature itun the 
tic id mold nf economic determinism. 

Just ^ the \fanifemt forolindwcd wimc 
of the weakness nf intcmaiiotul com*- 
i min is m* 50 a bis it anneipafed its strengths. 
First, it anticipated the remarkable char¬ 
acter of communist propaganda, |i supplied 
those effective catch-phrases that have be¬ 
come the mitk nf the comm tin 1st movement 
—the constant sneering .it bourgeois mural 
iry. Iwmrgcois law, hciui^cui* pmperty, and 
the dramatic references to the "spectre 
haunting Eumpe" and to rhe prokurmriv 


who “have tu idling to lose but their chains," 1 
Second* tlw Msutfertu iittkipated the 
emphasis later to \vt placed on the party* 
role in forging the proletarian revolution, 
The communists Marx declared in 1648+ 
were a spearhead. M the most advanced sec¬ 
tion of the working class parries of every 
country/' In matters of theory, k thcy have 
over the ureat mast of the proletariat the 
advantage nf dearly understanding ihc line 
nf march, the conditions, ind the ultimate 
general results nf the proletarian move¬ 
ment." 

Third* the Mmiff#*? anticipated the 
equally great rftlc to he played hy rhe 
state in the revolution. Among the policies 
recommended h\ Marx were "centralization 
of credit in the handt of the irj/r." ami "cx- 
teiteinn of factories jiuI mstrumenti of pro¬ 
duction hy tirtfiw/ 1 The Vhtm- 

Jesto thus faintly foreshadowed the Uitali- 
ojriaii stale of the Soviet Union. And, 
finally, it dearly csrablbhed the lint divid¬ 
ing communism from the other forms of 
socialUm Mar\ s dogmatism* his philosophy 
of history', and Ifi^ belief in the necessity fur 
i l, totar revolution made his brand at 
socialism a fifing apart. Like a religious 
prophet granted a full revelation of the 
universe and irs meaning. Mars expected his 
gospel to supplant all others, I lc scorned 
and piriccl the Uro pi an socialists. They were 
about as futile, he wrote, as "organizer* or 
charity, members nf societies for the pre¬ 
vention iff cruelty to animals, tempcrauoq 
fanatics, hiifc^ambcumcr reformers of every 
kind. 1 * 

The Later Career 

of Marx Age neither 

tii c 11 o w r e d 

Marx nor greatly altered his view's. From 
|H4 4 > until his death in 1663, he lived In 
London. I here, partly because of hts ow n 
financial mismanagement* the Marx faruih 
experienced at first hand the misery of a 

Ii.iIeeti ours. 
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proletarian existence in ihc slums of Soho; 
poverty md near-starvation caused the 
death of Three of the Marx children. Even¬ 
tually, Mar* obtained a inodes me nine f mm 
the generosity of Engels and from HU iwn 
writings. 

Throughour the iKjtfs Marx contributed 
a weekly article on British polities or inter- 
ndriuiial affairs to Horace Greeley's radical 
paper. The Snz York Trihtf/u. He pro¬ 
duced a scriev of pamphlets, of which the 
most famous wm The Eighteenth Hrtito- 
4ire flf iVjptffcdW, a study of the fall 

of the short-lived Second French Republic. 
Meantime, he spent his Jays in the British 
Museum, reading the reports of parliamen¬ 
tary investigating committees and piling up 
evidence of the conditions uf miners and 
factory hands, Thus Mary accumulated the 
material for hte full-dress economic study. 
Das Kapitai- The first volume of this mas¬ 
sive analysis of capitalism appeared in 1S/S7-* 
further volumes pieced together from his 
Vi>kiminors notes, were published after his 
death, 

In lbs Kdpiut. Marx elaborated* hut did 
nor substantial it revise* the doctrines of rhe 
C tnmimwst For example. he 

spelled nut his 111 lor theory uf value. V*> 
unrding to Man, the worker crated the 
tufal value of the camtUodhy that he pro¬ 
duced yet received in the form uf w.igw 
only a part nf flic price for w hich the item 
was sold; the difference between the silc 
price and the workers wuge> constimrcit 
surplus value. This celebrated Marxian con¬ 
cept uf surplus value represented something 
actually created by Tabor but appropriated 
by capital as. profit; 

lbs Kapital goes on to rebic surplus 
value n* the ultimate doom uf capitalism. Tt 
is tlic nature of capitalism* Marx insists, to 
diminish hs own profits by replacing human 
labor with machines and thus gradually 
choking off the source of surplus value* 
Hence will coroe the mounting crises of 
overproduction anil underconsumption pre¬ 
dicted by ihe Manifesto, In a famous pas¬ 


sage toward (lie dose of Volume 1 of tbs 
KaphiiL .Marx compared capitalism to m 
integument, a skin or shell, increasingly 
stretched and strained from within. One 
dav these internal pressures would prove 
irresistible; 

Thh integiimenr b hum asunder. The knell 
nf capitalist private property sou rub. 1 lie ex¬ 
propriators 4 re impropriated.* 

In lftfi4, rhree years before the lint vol¬ 
ume uf Das K&pirat was published, Marx 
joined in the formation uf the I"irKT tmer- 
naciLin.il Workingmen's Association. t his 
was an ambitious artempt to organize w ork¬ 
ers of every country and iff even variety of 
radical belief, Bui the First International 
resembled 3 loose federation rather them 1 
Coherent political party It sunn began to 
disintegrate, and ir expired in 1^6. fn- 
c reason* persecution by !io>filc governments 
helped iu bring on its end. hut so, too, did 
ihe internal *|unrrds that repeatedly en¬ 
gaged both its leaders md the rank and rile 
of it> member*. Marx himself set the ex¬ 
ample liv his intolerance nf disagreement 
and his vitrer incapacity for practical pohiicv 

In 1889, ihe Second International was 
organized; it lasted down to the time of 
World War I and the Bolshevik revolution 
in Russia The Second International was 
more coherently organized and more polit¬ 
ical in character than the First International 
liiiiI been, li represented the Marxian So¬ 
cialist parries which* us we shall see in hirer 
chapters, were Incoming ittipott.iitr forces 
in the political life of the major ernmmes of 
continental Fur ope Among its leaders were 
men more adept than Marx himself at the 
political game, \ cr the old spirit of faction¬ 
alism continued to weaken The International. 
Some of irs leaders tenaciously defended 
Jaws handed down bv the master and 
forbade arty co-oporariuri between socialists 
ink I the ^ bourgeois” political parties; these 
were rhe * fc orrtKnliMc" comiuunwts. Other 
leader> of the Second International. hi>u- 

¥ Capital, Modem Library «L, 117. 
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ever, were from the orriiodoN standpoint 
'1i eft ties.' 1 11 icy, tern, called rttemsdvc* 
dksciples ft \ti 3 fX; \ct the\ revised hb dm:- 
rrintb m the direction nf moderation arid nj 
harmonization with riac views of ihc 
Utopiates These “revisionists" believed in 


VI: Other Responses 

Soria Item* I h it ii Marxian and Uto¬ 
pian, and liberaIsm* both Iroufgetm and 
democratic, were the most important re¬ 
sponses m the economic smij such! problems 
of the nineteenth century. Rut they were 
not the only responses. Nationalises revived 
the old economic philosophy of me tea m* 
riLLsm T not -.«nlv advocating tariffs to protect 
rhe economy at home but a ho d cilia ruling 
empires shroud m provide new markers for 
surplus products, new fields for the in¬ 
vestment of surplus capital, and new settle¬ 
ments :or surplus citizens. Analysis of this 
nen-me reams I ism may be postponed in beer 
chapters. Here we shall deal with other sets 
of responses^anarchhio, anil rhe reform 
program known as “Christian smrblititi 1 ' ««r 
“Christian democracy/' 

The dfi&rckists An anarchist 

hdievts that 

the best government is no government at 
alk Most of ihe recipes for saunalism con¬ 
tained ar least a dash of anarchism. The Uto¬ 
pians. by :md large, mistrusted governments, 
and Marx anriclpaicd that hk longed-for 
revolution would eventually produce a 
clashes sotiety 7 w here, in the famous phrase . 
F, t be state wnLild wiihci a wav/ 1 For a lev. 
of Mart's contemporaries* Imwcvcf, it was 
tint enough tint the state should wither at 
some distant rime; this instrument of op¬ 
pression should be annihilated here and now, 
The means to this end was terrorism* es¬ 
pecially assassination of heads of scare 


cooperation between classes ntlicr than in 
a struggle to ihe death, and they trusted that 
human decency and mtdligenct, working 
through the madrinrry of democratic 
government- could avert the horrors of class 
war. 


The anarchistic terrorists provided rhe 
stemrty pc of the bearded, wi Id-eyed t bomb- 
carrying radical* Half j century tmd mote 
ago, their assassinations took an impressive 
mil—rhe French President Carnot in IS54* 
King Humbert of Italy in IOTA, and the 
A mcricjui P resident Me kin Lev in 150 f. 
Otherwise terrorism accomplished little 
directly except to drive ihe government* 
ilia! it bated tu more vigorous measures of 
defense and retaliation. Vet* negative asul 
destructive though it was* the doctrine did 
leave in> mark on the proletarian movement 
A famous exponent of anarchism was the 
Russian Hakunin nsl 4 -!H 7 z,) > who helped 
to shape rhe revolutionary movement in his 
rltthc country (see Chapter XV) and, by 
his participation in the First International, 
won the attention of workers from man) 
enutitries. ILkuiin apparently wanted to 
replace the state w ith a louse cnnfcdttratiun 
nf autonomous units that would hurh end 
the injustices of private property and assure 
individuals complete freedom. The millen¬ 
nium was to Lie achieved through an inter¬ 
national rebellion set off b\ small groups of 
anarchist conspirators, 

Ikikimin contributed to the formation of 
the program known qv miartkf^sytidiedim* 
M Ana echo cnimuin. its distrust of political 
icitrm; “svndicdbm 11 comes from the 
French syndicate an economic groupings 
particularly a trade union. The ajsorcho- 
syndicalists di she lies'ed in political parties, 

even Marxist ones: they believed in direct 
* 

action by the workers Direct action w§s to 
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culminate in 3 spnnrsmcuitf general strike 
Hut would free labor from the capitalistic 
yoke. Meantime. workers could fthcarsc 
for the great day by forming unions and hy 
engaging in actx of antUcapicaliST sabotage r 
These theories found rheir most forceful 
expression in j book called Reflection? on 
Violence published early in our own cen¬ 
tury by Hie French exponent of mareko- 
*vndicalism, Georges Sorel. 

Prmidhm The writer 

most f re - 

queodv died hy the anarcho-^^dicsilists 
was the French publicise Proudhon 
1865). “Wfcur k property?"* Proudhon 
asked in a famous pamphlet of 1840- Bi prop- 
erty k theft/ 1 K iri Marx praised him for his 
“scientific" socialism, but within a few years 
Mar vs praise had nutted to contempt. A 
second pamphlet by Proudhon, The Philos¬ 
ophy of Poverty, elicited a Marxian rebuttal 
tartly entitled The Poverty of Philosophy. 
Part of ihe trouble was that Proudhon did 
not automatically accept the rightness of 
Marx'* own view* on the best way to im¬ 
prove the social anil economic older. 

Moreover; the property rhar Proudhon 
called M iheff p was nut all property but un¬ 
earned income, the revenues that men gained 
from investing their wealth rather Hun 
from The sweat of their brows. Of all the 
forms of unearned income, the worst, in 
Proudhon's view, was the "leprosy of in¬ 
terest"; and the most diabolical of capitalist 
v illains was the moneylender. Under exist¬ 
ing cumUti-ms <pnly those who were already 
rich could aiturd to burrow, but in the uto¬ 
pia envisaged hy Proudhon all men would 
be jble to secure credit. Instead of private 
hunks and the Bank of France, There would 
be only 3 “People's Hank/' lending ro ah 
without interest and issuing notes Hut 
would lioon replace ordinary money- J he 
credit provided by the People's Bank would 
enable each man to become a producer on 
his own. 


Thus, where Mane foresaw a revolution 
in ownership of the means of production, 
Proudhrm foresaw a "revolution of credit/ 1 
j revolution in financing production. Where 
Mars proposed tn have the proletariat liqui¬ 
date rhe bourgeoisie, Proudhon fimposed fo 
raise the proletarians to the level of the 
bourgeois by making even worker an 
owner. Proudhon s utopia was nut collec¬ 
tivized nr socialized; it was a weakly organ¬ 
ised assoeiatiun of middle-class individ¬ 
ualists Because Proud!inn dreaded restraints 
upon the individual, he opposed the social 
workshops i if Louis Blanc hi id the phalanxes 
of Fourier; they were too restrictive. He 
projected, instead* a -society founded upon 
"‘mutualism." FeunomicaUv. miitu ilisni 
would take the form nf association* of 
producer^ rather like the producers' co¬ 
operatives sometimes found in agriculture 
today. Politically, it would rake the form 
of a louse federation of These assuckriims, 
which would replace Hit sovereign, central¬ 
ized stare- 

Proudhon's doctrines evened a strong 
appeal in a country like France, with its 
devotion to individualism. France h:ad tens 
of thousands of small burin toil i ten cm the 
lower fringes of the middle class, often on 
Hie edge of being pushed dou n into Hie 
proletariat* often dented financial credit by 
the tankers whom Proudhon j cricked *u 
bitterly- "‘.UutwiliMiT and “federalism,* fur¬ 
thermore* were part of the revolutionary 
Tradition^ inherited from the (ofondim i,sce 
Chaprer Xk Proudhon naturally fed the 
anarchist strain in anarcho-syndicalism. Vet 
much of his icaching contradicted tlie 
svndkalbr strain. Not only did he dislike 
trade unions as unnatural restrictions on ni¬ 
di vidii.il liberty; he deplored all activities 
suggesting class strife, including Hie very 
strike!; m beloved liy the syndicalists. At 
rimes Proudhon, despite his snafehism, 
-seemed ro favor the mctbodi of the police 
state. His hatted of bunkers made him an 
aim- Semite, because of rile n11n 3 bcr os Jcu ^ 
engaged iei finance- It is difficult tu decide 
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whether Proudhon should be assigned a 
plinc at the extreme l.efr of the political 
spectrum, or ar its extreme Right, 


The Christian By contrast 

i he Christian 

socialists occupy a position three to the 
potitical Center, Historically, tilt Christian 
socialists were a small group of English re¬ 
formers. drawn from I he clergy of the es¬ 
tablished Church and active in the in id- 
nineteenth century. Their church, they be¬ 
lieved, needed to put theological problems 
io mr side and direct its efforts to the rem¬ 
edying of social abuses One of their lies 
known tender* was Charles Kiug.de) Os«w 
\ K7$1, who w nnt earner Social novels and 
a stream of pamphlets against die wick¬ 
edness of laissez-faire. Kingsley delivered 
telling blows at one of the unhealtllies i of m- 
duistrsL S tailoring. I Lb didactic novel, Alto n 
Ltuikc* and hi- hitter tract. Cheap Chthts 
jnd tVarty, lioth puhlislic J in 185b. exposed 
the “show-shops" and “slnp-shops" which 
forced tailors and ve.unstros^ to IuIhu hard 
and long for mttger pay, often in appal¬ 
lingly crowded -md unsanitary sumydnd- 

tngti. 

Kingsley proposed the following remedies 
for these sweatshops 

Fim—■thh can Ur dime. Tlut no man who 
calls himself a Christian*— no man who calls 
himself n man—shall ever disgrace himself by 
dealing it any show -shop or dop-shnp- It h 
ra.«cH. enough lu know rhetto The ticketed yar- 
rnenrs, rhe impudent pulls, the trumpery ficcit- 
rarionx proclaim iheni. . I *t rm juju uuer 
them—they arc the temple* of Moloch—fhrir 
threshokh are rank with hunun hh“'d. 

hue kt T secondly, a dozen, or llfi t. , ur a hun¬ 
dred journey men mV ki me ^mother: ft is 
competition ihat 1 * nortiop us, and enmpeti¬ 
tion » division, disunion, every man in him- 
Aclf, cvcrx item jgaimi hi* limrhcl- The ran- 
edv most lie hi association, cooperation, sdl- 
s-acnfice for rtvu sake of one another. . . . Why 
-.hri liI nk we nut work ami live tugi-tlier m *w 


ow n workshop or our own homes, fur our 
own profit?' 

And, again, he one mao. or half-n-dozen 
men .oisc who believe that the w orld is not the 
deyiTN world ai all bur find's: th,ir the smikb 
tilde #if the people is ont. Maltlmsiam net, 
tIw ruin. hut a* Solomon believed, "rhe 
strength of the ruler/ . Let .1 feu men 
who have money, and believe chat, arise to play 
the man, 

I jct them help and foster the growth of asso¬ 
ciation by all incans. J et them advise the ho. 
nourablc tailors* u htlc h is riiuc s to save them¬ 
selves from being degraded into slop-sellers by 
admiring their iournt>nmcn to i share in the 
profirs. . Let rhtm, stmt n an associa¬ 
tion is formed, provide for them 4 properly 
ventilated w orkshop, and lee it out to the asso¬ 
ciate tailors he a low fair rent- I believe that 
rhci will not 1 1 iMt hy ir—because It k right 
tutii will lake care of their numey. The world, 
it come* out now, is *o well ordered by Him. 
that model lodsmg-fKusscs, public baths, wash- 
houses* insurance offices, all pay a reasonable 
profit to tltm* who invest money in rhem— 
perhaps .l-^od-aic wurkvluiji* may do the 
me, r T * 

Bur above alb so soon ax these men are 
found working together for ennui ion pm fir, in 
the spirit of mutual wlf-^crificc, let every gen- 
tletlirm and every t Tirihrian _ , , make it a 
point of honour and Conscience to deal with 
the associated workmen* and get others to do 
the like $i o h\ tzirurm# efrj wnt, fur nutt* 
f 1 mm hy or hjjiji fjj iwQwcy r that -f 

help the &p*rjihteiS 

I Uesc passages summari/c the positive doc¬ 
trine nf the Qithrilln sinriiilist^ which is 
audible for it^ .mack on TTiiitctialhiii an A its 
strv» on brotherly love ns against un-hmrlv 
crly strife, on association imd co-operation 
as agiinsr exploaration and competition. It 
h notable niho for so optimism: if men 
would otilv act as ClinstinnS, fhci might 
solve tltcir sixriiil pniklciiLS. Indeed thctlhris- 

tE;m socialists were more Otristkm than s«- 
drthsric; they relied more mi private philan¬ 
thropy rb.m on state intervcittigfk Kingsley 
hiaiisdl set un cxanipte fn-r con ere re ini- 

M Kuievity. "Oirap C'Ustho ini Xaviv. in 
'Utmt Lacke, tverslcv c*L (l.unJihn. I Mlt. L VlPt*- 
1117 , 
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provcment when he helped rn launch the 
Working Men's College in 1 ondon and pr»- 
[tuitcd u(her activities of the type that 
<n"!*:iniz3ti<in> like (he YVICA have made 
familiar. 


The Catholic Response Catholic*, 

tpo, reacted 

Eupvnsc tliccvik (if rndwrialimv F*seurially* 
ilwir program resembled that of rhe Angli¬ 
can Christian socialises. but cluy called it by 
thr more accurate name uf '‘Christian de- 
mweraev' nr “social Chritfiaflfcy/ Christian 
democracy formed a central pin of the 
Catholic response to the problem* of the 
modern world. As we s\u\\ >ce in lar^r 
chapters* these problems bore hcavih tipiin 
the Church- Anticlerical Iqrislfltioti threat* 
cncd its position in France, Germain . Italy , 
and elsewhere- The Papal States and then 
Rome herself* after more than a thousand 
yean* of papal tuk, pissed to the control uf 
the newly uni lied Kingdom of Italy- 
Science* mtiomlbm, m\d the material brie 
dticnincs issuing from the indusirbl revolu¬ 
tion were all competing tor the loyalties of 
men. In Catholic eimmries the working 
classes especially were drifting awuy from 
the Church- 

The Church first tried ro take refuge in 
the past. P« ipe Pius IX {1846-18711) issued 
ill 1H64 the Syllabus of Errors, which con- 
tic min'd tuanv social theories and institutions 
thfli were not enumerated by centuries uf 
tradition. SbdaLL minded Catholics were 
disturbed by the apparent hmrilit)' of the 
Pope to trade unions and democracy and 
by his statement that it svm an emir m 
suppose that he "can and ought to reconcile 
and harmonize himself with progress, lib¬ 
eralism* and modern civilisation/ 1 

T he Catholic Church* however has not 
endured all these centuries by turning its 
back tin program liberalism, and modernity* 
Pius IX was followed in the See of Peter by 
l.co XIII c 187B-1WJJK who fully recognised 
the rapid changes being worked by science 


and technology. As -i papal nuncio* Leo had 
witnessed them at first hand in the industrial 
regions of Ikfgium, Trance, and Germany. 

] It knew that Cachedtrism was flourishing in 
the Supposedly hostile climate of the 
democratic Umred Stales. Leo XIII came ro 
TentR with tile modern world in a scries of 
fainmiN documents, the mtm celebrated of 
which ww the encyclical letter, Renats 
Vtfwrmw (“concerning new things/' 

In Rensiri N&vjntW, Leo XU I expired 
the defects of capitalism with much vigor 
many socialist- Then he a racked with etjual 
vigor rhe socialistic view of ptoptrty and 
the socialistic doctrine of class war. He 
pronounced it a *'gteat mistake 1 to believe 

, 4 ; riur class is naturally hostile to daos, and 
that the wealth} and die workingmen are in¬ 
tended by nature to live In mutual conflict. 
h , . Each needs the t it her: Gipiral cannot do 
without Labor, nor Ubuf without Capital. 

. . * Perpetual conflict necessarily produces 
confusion and sample barbarity/ 

Leu Therefore urged rhe economic man to 
act as a Christian mm of good will: 

Religion teaches the tabu ring man . « ■ to 
carrv ouc honestly unit fairly all etplUfihh 
anreemcms freely entered info; never to injure 
Ihc property, ni-f to outrage the person, of an 
employer; never to resort to violuiwv . . . nor 
rn encage in riot or divider, and ro have noth- 
mg m do with men of eyil principles, who 
Wfirk uj h m the people with artful promises, 
and excite foolish hopes which usually end iri 
useless ragrecs, followed hv involveiu p y. Reli¬ 
gion teaches the wealthy owner a«J the env- 
plover that tfcfir work-people are not to lie ac¬ 
count c.d their bondsmen: rhar in every man 
ihcv must resect his dignity ami worth a* 4 
man and as i Chrisriim; iliaf labor is not a 
rlunc rn k oshirned i>f* if we lend car tv 
nphi reason .nm,! eo Christian philosophy. hut 
is, an honorable calling, enabling a man to sus¬ 
tain lib life in a wav Upright and creditable; 
jliuI tSt3t it i> shameful and inhuman to treat 
men like chattels in make money bs, or to 
look up an them merely a* *o nnich muscle aar 
physical power J- 

* The fiteM Huesclkd Lnttri vf Fcpc l ev XlU 
Atu \iitK IWL 

* tm* 
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The State must always remain subor¬ 
dinate to the intere*t> of the individuals who 
Compose it. Hut this did nnt mean that 
government should adopt an atritude of 
laissez-faire. On the contrary* Leo repeat- 
cdlv claimed that the irate should indeed 
rake treasures for die general welfare. On 
behalf of capital, it should dbcuuragc agita¬ 
tors and protect property from violence. 
On behalf of labor, k should work to re- 
move fcl the causes which lead to conflict be- 
tween employer snd employed. For ex¬ 
ample. it should curb exploitAtion by regu¬ 
lating child labor, limiring rhe hours of 
work, and Insisting that Sundays he free 
for religious activity and for rest- Leo a bn 
believed that the workers must hdp them- 
'Selves,. and Rtrintt concluded u itli 

a fervent appeal for the formation of Cath¬ 
olic trade union*' 

These Catholic unions exist today* but 

■ f 


they are only a minority in the realm of 
organized labor. Neither the Christian 
democracy of Leo nor the Christian social¬ 
ism of the Anglican reformerv hn> achieved 
all chat the founders hoped. Probably 
ik it her has greatly curtailed the appeal of 
Marxism. Vet both movements have 
Jitracted an important ft blowing and have 
made a real contribution to whu mav he 
termed the development of a social eon- 
science on the part of the wc^erti democ¬ 
racies, There is j larger ekment of Oirh- 
rinn socialism than most .Americans would 
suspect in the British Labor parry. Arid the 
Christian democrats have played an impor¬ 
tant role in the politics of inane continental 
European states, cspecklK since World 
War II. At the very least, the Anglican md 
Catholic reformers enriched the liberal re¬ 
sponse co the problems of industrialism and 
broadened the liberal appeal 
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Democracies in the 
Nineteenth Century 


We shall now trace ill? back¬ 
ground histtvrv nt tire major vclf-govemitig 
western stales threat Hntnin, I mmc, Italy, 
and ihe L nsted States. 1 fits* arc now all 
democracies, and though they have alt had 
their moment*—snnict illicit yearv—of lapsing 
from democratic standards, thev arc all, us 
the world goes, "nhl" Jciiinenicics. 

Fhe smaller nations of western and n*rth- 
e m E«nipe— I he Nc the r b rub, I k lg 51 in i # 
Switzerland* ihe Scandinavian eoun*rie>— 


arc ukt part of the North Atlantic com¬ 
munity. \\\ these smaller states have worked 
4 kit their own national variants nf liberalism 
anti democracy. In pa it in liar, the Scan¬ 
dinavian ccinnrrii;^ wirh their homogeneous 
populations thdr eommoti Lutheran reli¬ 
gion. their cmiimon tra diti ons, and their very 
high rate of Literacy, lave *mnctitncs sur- 
jiasscd the larger state* in miking democ¬ 
racy function effectively - Visitors ui Co¬ 
penhagen or Stockholm arc impressed rmt 
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only by their tidiness bur also by the ab¬ 
sence of shims aiul other signs of poverty^ 
\nd the cooperative* uf Denmark acid 
Sweden June received much praise a* the 
‘middle way" between socialism ami un- 
conttnlled i n div i do dial 3 3, 

ihen- smaller stale* have abo helped to 
maintain the balance of mGermfiomd politics 
and to shape European opinion, a role for 
which they arc particularly well suited bv 
their relative detach merit I tom ambitious 
nationalist aspirations. In many tie Ids their 
citizen* have contributed proportionately 
mure heavily to tmr modem western cul- 
rurc than their number* would suggest. I u 


/. Britain, 1815-1914 

The Process of Reform In the years 

Immediately 

after Waterloo, Britain went through a 
typical postwar economic crisis* Unsold 
goods accumulated, and the working cUs$^ 
experienced widespread unemployment and 
siitTcritJo. Although trade unions were for¬ 
bidden Uv the Combination Vets, the work¬ 
ers none the less asserted themselves in 
strikes and in popular agitation that helped 
prepare rhe way for the parliamentary Re- 
form Bill of l$D- But by the I 82 jA eco¬ 
nomic conditions had Imp reived, and Britain 
had embarked on the first stage of those 
political reforms rhat were to make nf her 
a democratic state. 

Into this process, of Course, there went 
economic and social drives. and the Britain 
of our mtib twentieth ccnran was to be not 
nniv .1 verv complete political democmcy 
hut also in part .ill economic ind a social 
democracy But the process of reform fo¬ 
cused alwuvs on concrete political action. 
It h 2 process nf which the British are very 
proud, fur ii was achieved without revolu¬ 
tion and almost without violence or indeed 
any serious civil disturbance. The fruits of 
discussion, education, m d propaganda were 


cite only a few examples: Switzerland sup- 
plied the great historian of ihc Renaissance, 
Hurckbardn and Belgium the poet Jtid play— 
wright* Maeterlinck. I rnsti Finland came the 
Composer Sibelius; from Norway, liisen and 
his modem si>cial dramas; from Holland, 
t!ie physicist Lorvniz* winner of the Nobel 
Prize in l ¥01; and from Swedflst* Nobel 
himstIf, the munitions king who endowed 
the Sobd prizes for peaceful achievement. 

We muse, however, turn to the states that 
fate, or history, has Assigned the major roles 
in our story. Of these in the nineteenth ecu- 
mrv, Britain was unquestionably the first, 
ihc leading power. 


consulidated in q specific "reform bill, fol¬ 
io wed by another stage of preparatory work 
and another reform bill. 

Pariim&imy Reform The process 

h imtst clearly 

marked in the great milestone* of parKimen- 
tun reform that transformed the govern¬ 
ment ill Britain from an oligarchy into a 
democracy. Britain emerged from the 
Napoleonic Wars with its executive, a 
cabinet of itimasters presided over by a 
prime minister, wholly under the control 
of Parliament. The Crown was now, as the 
nineteenth-century political writer Bagehoi 
wav tci pur if, largely "decorative,* On that 
decorative post, held tor mo*i of the cen¬ 
tury mr-l^ii) by (Jiieesi Victoria, who 
has ^iven her name to :m age and ,s culture, 
were centered the patriotic HtWtfem of 
loyal British subjects- Victoria never 
thought of herself as a mere figurehead; she 
xvus a determined, sensible, emotional H cotv 
vent ion jI. arid intellectually unsop ftisrica ted 
Victorian lady. 

Real power lav in the legislative branch, 
in the early nmercemh century by no means 
directly representative of the masses. The 
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House of |.tir<fe, which fur all save muncy 
bilK hud equal power with the lower house* 
was compiled of rht small* priv ileged class 
ai peers. ! he 1 louse of Cutrimnns, it-* mem¬ 
bers unpaid, was recruited wholly from the 
gentry* the professional classes, and very 
successful businessmen* and was chosen hy 
less than one-sixth of the adult male popu¬ 
lation. We can not gn into the detail 1 ; of the 
suffrage quillificatkm* ami the electoral dis^ 
trictv f'"parliamentary constituencies") of 
the unreformed Parliaments* they were 
varied, the result of ihc piling up ■■! con¬ 
crete acts since rlic Middle Agts„ a von 
of crazy quilr nf social classes and geograph¬ 
ical distribution* The fact is that in 
1815 both ihc working classes in town and 
country and the ntn of prosperous hut 
ni it spectacularly s ucccss ml middle-class 
people were excluded from the franchise. 
Moreover, the large]v rural South, once the 
mqit populous area of the kingdom* now 
had mure representative* than it deserved, 
including a large contingent front the 
"rotten boroughs/* The teeming new in- 
dustrifll center* of the North, MKh as Man¬ 
chester, 1 ivcrpnrpl, Sheffield, were grwty 
untie r-repre-sen ted, 

Projects to begin siindenn/mg the strut: - 
ture of representarion came dose to being 
adopted in the late eighteenth century But 
the wars with Revolutionary ami Napole¬ 
onic France made reform tnipoaiMc; in 
wartime and in the immediate postwar 
years, even moderate reformers were tie- 
trounced .i* Jacobins, In 1(119, 4 nervous 
Tory government permitted the soldiery to 
break up a large ami peaceful mass meeting 
assembled if St Peter's Field near Mnn- 
clmtef to hear speeches on pLirhamentary 
reform. I his "Pctcrlno 11 massacre resulted 
in several deaths, the wounding of hun¬ 
dreds. and the temporary curtailment of free 
speech and the free press. Suppression* how¬ 
ever* wni not the British way* and won 
after peserloo the great campaign of agita¬ 
tion wait resumed which produced the 
parliamentary reform of JK?L 


In this campaign the middle class did not 
hesitate to appeal to the lower classes lor 
aid bt using freely the language of popular 
rights and even of universal suffrage, Many 
popular leaders talked as if e tie Reform Hill 
would bring political democracy tn Eng¬ 
land in once. Vet much of ihc preparation 
for reform was actually the work, not of 
liberal agitators, Imt of conservatives. 
Guided by oitightened individuals such as 
Canning and Robert Peel, the Tory govern¬ 
ment of the INhVs (died the various restric¬ 
tions on civil rights imposed during the war 
period and the postwar crisis, They par¬ 
tially repealed the Combination Acts against 
trade unions; reformed rhe anliquared 
criminal code, so that* for example, the ihcft 
of a %htcp nn longer carried wiih it in 
theory a death penalty: and began the re- 
ductinn in protective tariffs that was to lead 
to free trade. The veveniecntlt-cervrury I esi 
\et« w hidu rhough not observed, legally ex¬ 
cluded nimc^infoniiisrs from public life, was 
repealed. So, under the name of "Catholic 
eiiuniipanon/' were the laws rhur really 
dir! exclude Catholics from public life. In 
intcmitiuntil politics* Canning lined Britain 
up as ti " liberal" power against ihc conserva¬ 
tive monarchies of central and eastern 
Europe Gee Chapter XttL 

The Reform Bill itself wte enacted under 
the leadership of die Whig laird Grey, 
hacked b* a full apparatus of agitation and 
pressure groups. Twiy opponents of pirih* 
mentaty reform were won over—even the 
\ct\ Forv [hike of Wellington was con¬ 
verted at the Jam moment—until only die 
i'ory Iloubtf of Lords blocked the injure. 
At this dimax. Lord Grey persuaded King 
William IV ( 1 BJO-S 537 ) to ihfeaien the 
creation by royal prerogative of enough 
new Wine peers to put the reform through 
the Lords, This threat, combined with the 
real dinner of pepdbr viotcnct, put the bill 
through on June 4 r 18 J 2 . 

This Firsi Reform Bill did not bring 
political democracy to England. It did 
diminish the great irregularities of electoral 
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districts, wiping out more than fifty rotten 
boroughs and giving scats in the Commons 
co more than forty hirlicrt*^ unrepresented 
industrial mu ns. The franchise made 
more uniform; the number of voters was 
increased by about FO per cenr so that 
virtually all the middle c!.is> gut the vote. 
The liili bv no mean^ enfranchised the 
working classes; it actually excluded some 
worlting-cUsi voters in a few boroughs tint 
had had wide, popular franchises. 

From the new ground of the partly re- 
furmed Parliament, the -jgifutbn for a srit! 
w ider suffrage went on. The middle etass had 
won its gains, nor in The name of its own 
admission to an oligarchy, hut \n rhe name 
of the right of all competent men 10 have 
tlie vote Willi the gradual spread of literacy 
to the lower classes, with their gradual polit¬ 
ical awakening, rhe middle diuacv could not 
lind very good arguments for refusing in 
extend the fraud use; moreover* a goml 
mam of the British middle claves sincerely 
believed m a gradual widening of the fran¬ 
chise. 

The Second Reform liili came in IS<T in 
no micIi dramatic series of crises as those 
which had W0,n over Wellington and Wil¬ 
liam J V in 1H32; the l>i]] was indeed* by one 
of the ironies of history, put through by that 
Tory part) that traditionally stood for rc- 
wstuncc tn the widening os the mffrage. But 
the three decades after !W.*3 had produced 
a ground swell nf agitation for mure parltn- 
men cary re form. 3 ground swell with many 
cross-current* from downright radical re¬ 
publicanism to a resigned beHcf that democ¬ 
racy was irresistibly the wave of the future, 
Disraeli < IKD-l-lSftl )* the Tory leader in 
die Omnium*. almost certainty H mug hr thm 
if one party did nor pur through reform 
rhe other rmc would With 3 politicians 
^ense of reality, he decided his party 
might as well get rhe credit* and there¬ 
fore, as he himself once pur k "caught 
the Whigs bathing and walked away with 
rheir clothes." Disraeli also thought that 
the newly enfranchised urban working 


class, hostile to their middle-class em¬ 
ployers would voce for rhe Tones, who 
were country gentlemen, good responsible 
caretakers of rhe lower ci ties, not exploiters 
like the middle-ch.^ bimncwmem Astute 
though he was, Dhradis guess whs not in 
the immediate instance correct. The fid 
election after the reform saw the voters 
turn the Tories our of office in IK68. 

The Second Reform Bill by fin means in¬ 
troduced full manhood suffrage. Like the 
first, it was 1 piecemeal change chat brought 
the doctoral districts into more unifnrmity 
and equality, bur left them stall divided into 
ho roughs and shires as in the Middle \ges. 
It about doubled the number of voters in 
Britain by giving the vote to householders 
—that k settled men ow ning or paying rent 
on their duellings—in the boroughs. But 
the Reform Bill of 1867 did not give the 
vote tn men without the “stake” of property 
— thnt is tticji who did nor own a piece of 
ml estate or even a bank account. men who 
were therefore felt In 1 many upper-class 
Victorians to he irresponsible, willing to 
voce away other people's property. It did, 
however, give the vote to several millions 
of wage-camera without other sources of 
incomc- 

TIlc next reforms in ihe series were, more 
logically, put rlirmigh by rhe 1 .ihcral party, 
1 he former Whig* under the leadership of 
Gladstone (|RW-tiS9S)' Fven these reforms 
nf I HH4 and 18SS did not introduce universal 
TiiinhiK>d suffrage or a neat democratic uni¬ 
formity t hey still Tinkered with medieval 
forms, which were now pretty completely 
nuidcmi/cd. Lodgers and a few “limiters" 
i people whose specific “home 1 * was bard to 
define in settled Victorian terms V. and 
women were still without the vine; districts 
were nut quite equalized. 1 few thousand 
voters with business property' in otic dis¬ 
trict and a home in another could vote 
twice; and graduates of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge could vote a second time for special 
uni versify members. Still, by IKW5 Britain 
was dearly a political democracy, in which 
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tile majority it f the people, through their 
representative^ in flic Hoiljc id Comnunw, 
were politically “sovereign- 11 Perhaps not 
quire. foe the hereditary Ihuiseu: Lords had 
still a veto power over legislation that did 
not specifically appropriate money. 1 his 
hist limitation was Ln fact removed jn f 9 i ] T 
in a kind uf codicil to the reform* of die 
nineteenth century, when the Parliament 
Acr uf that 1 cjt left the I .oids with no more 

i 

clum a delaying or suspensive \eco. 

The T'lzo+Ptmy System: 

Liberals and 

Conservatives We have out¬ 

lined above 

riic legislative landmarks in the ninctecrtth- 

centurv democratic arum of the British con- 

■ 

s minion. Ni^v ihc dvniiiuitN uf dm? process 
are certainly in parr explicable in icnm of 
the 4l chsv struggle/' Broadly spe,iking, over 
rhe mttuty die ‘‘have mm”—perhaps 
lieiier,, the “'have Sltrks'-—gained a voice in 
the policies of Britain they did nut have in 
1 H 15 * But the central human jngiitucion uf 
rhe dynamics, rhe parry, clearly d*ie$ nor 
present a neat align incut oj rhe “have littW 
againsr the “have much/" I hat should be 
cleat even from the very summary account 
of the reform bills we have given. The 
Disraeli w ho took the “leap in rite dark' of 

was a conservative, nor a radical leader, 
and he hoped that she newly enfranchised 
workingmen would vote comment, not 
radical He w.v> w tong in Isrt8, bur in the 
lunger run nor wholly wrung* for after his 
death his party was returned in power 
triumphantly under ihe even wider fran¬ 
chise of 1H&5 for a ren-vear tenure ol 
power, IWJ- 190 ^ Soane British poor and 
mi ltd ling men obviously voted for the party 
of their ‘'betters/* 

The fact is that the British party saltern 
was htjc clearly based on an opposition he- 
tween .i posseting cluvs and a non-pttAHsV' 
ill" cla^ I'lie eighteen I i-ccnturv uHgdtchic 
factions of WHigs and Tor it* were trans¬ 


formed in the course nf the nineteenth ccn- 
turv snto die modem mass putties of lJls- 
crab ami (.onsc rvalues, both organized on 
a national basis, with local committees at 
ihc bottom, and making full use of parry 
machinery for getting out the vote. The 
Whigs, in broadening into ihc Liberals, 
sought m electoral base ranging from the 
old great families still represented in the 
early and middle part of the century hy 
men like (.rev and Palmerston, fti rhe liitfc 
and big businessmen, the non conformists 
the radical white-collar men. The Tories, 
m broadening into Constrvattves, sought 3 
base* rinse under Peel and then under Dis¬ 
raeli. from the country gentlemen, army and 
navy officers, and Anglican clergy men to 
the agricultural laborers, the small towns- 
people, and wen some of the urban wliire- 
colLir and working closes. Both pame.v 
frankh appealed to she ,L peqplt b \ and the 
Confervacives, with their “Primrose League'' 
in memory of Disraeli's favorite flower* 
their ipjivj! rn love of Queen and country, 
their record of social legislation against the 
worst evils uf the new factory system* did 
at least as giM*J n job in building a party 
tmdtinc as did the Libetak In the Victorian 
heyday* the librettist Millicrc was quite 
justified in having Ins guirtkmfln sing in 
rhe operetta “lotajtfhe™; 

Thar every hoy and evciy gal 
That's born into rhe wurld dive 

U ckhrr a little Liberal 
Or eIm; .1 little Qjnservativc- 

Thc Tiao-Fimy System: 

An Explanation The c w o * 

p am system 

k almost wholly confined to rhe- luglish- 
speaking lands, Co Britain, the I'nircd States, 
and flic British Commonwrallh countries 
On the OmtiAent, nut only in France. italv h 
-ui-,1 pre-l hi let Germany* but a.l*u in the 
b??!e dcmocridcii nf Scandinavia, Suitzer- 
Snrtil, Holland, and Belgium, rhe mutti-pjrrv 
system has prevailed, and govern me run are 
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generally' coalition* nf parries with sepa¬ 
rate nrgmipannris F'nglish-spcukmg opinion 
probable exaggerates rhe defects and dan¬ 
gers of multi-patty democracy- At least 
under iiiiuj economic conditions and in the 
absence of grcai danger from war, even 
rhe jmliricalk divided I bird french Re¬ 
public was .1 going concern. Hue it is clear 
that a tw o-party democracy doe* have div 
rinct advantages in the way ni stathiLity and 
continuity of policy, if only because a given 
group can enjoy a longer, snore assured 
tenure of power- The historian must ar- 
tempt somehow to txpkin why the English- 
speaking people! have developed this unique 
institution Lie must seek somewhat dif¬ 
ferent explanations for Britain and fur the 
1‘nhcd Snares, for though both have two- 
party systems, their total political Spituarimi* 
and traditions are far from alike. 

In terms of political psychology, the two- 
party system means chat the millions of in¬ 
dividual voters whu make up each parry 
are in urrater agreement than disagreement 
liver what the party stand* for; or ar least 
that when they vote fur a candidate they 
feel he stands more for what they w am Than 
for what they don't want, Each voter makes 

some kind of compromise U'Ufcjfi hhttSftf, 

rakes something less in practice than he 
would ideally like. I his sorr of comptombe 
the French voter of the l KSlfs for instance 
did nor need to make, at any rats nor to 
anything 3iU the same degree as the British 
voter. The Ere rich man could choose. fiom 
among a dov.cn nr more platforms and can¬ 
didates' the one tailored closest to libs 
dcrircs* 

We must still ask why Englishmen made 
these compromises, why they agreed mure 
than ihev disagreed. The answer must lie 
sought in the Tong working out of British 
hhftury. One part of it lies in the relative 
security of the islands from extern a! foes, 
in the long years in which British political 
habits of moderation and compromise could 
mature without the constant pressure of 
foreign wars The immediate ends of war 


may indeed promote a temporary unity in 
a threatened nation, like the F rance of I ?92- 
I704. But tong, stcadi exposure to war dim¬ 
mer—and all continental states were sn ev- 
posed—secim in tact tn encourage part) 
divisions in rhe threatened ctJttntry, ?cem> 
tn promote psychological tendencies to seek 
final and extreme solutions. 

This same relative isolation of Britain also 
cm unbilled to the rekrivdy mild form that 
rhe universal western struggle between 
feudal ism anil the new-model centralized 
state took there. In F ranee, and on ihc Con- 
i incur generally, rhe new model e rmmplied 
unlv hi the seventeenth century* and in the 
form of divine-right monarchy■- Continental 
slates In the nineteenth century had only 
Just gone through—nr were still going 
through—the popular ixwoktiomry modifi¬ 
cation of ahsnlufi\m. and were still tom by 
mi]or chm antagonisms between a noble 
privilcgcd cia^* hoicked usually hy orthit- 
dox religion. and a middle class* In I uglund, 
as we have seen in earlier chapters, that 
struggle had taken place a full century and 
a half earlier and had never been quite as 
hitter as <m the Continent. It had left Eng¬ 
land in charge of a ruling class that was ir- 
sdf the product of j compromise between 
rhe old landed gentry and the new commer¬ 
cial dasw#, a ruling class that could develop 
within itself habits of moderation and com¬ 
promise. I he deep abyss the French Re¬ 
vo Lu non had dug Ixrtw ecu nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury rovihscs and republicans and between 
•“clericals" iiiul * t anriclcricals M on the Lon- 
tin cm did not exist in nineteenth-century 
Eng Lind. 

Thus* even more important than the fact 
that tlie Liberals and Conservatives each 
held together as parries w hose metribcrs 
could sink differences in ,i eommort pi tty 
actum is the fact tluu both parties had a 
wide area of nunon I agreement 'hove and 
lievond parts . To put if quite haldl) rhefc 
wasn't much difference betw een the Cun- 
serv drives and the Li he rah, When one went 
out of power and the other came in, the ship 
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ipF state tacked .1 hk T bill ti did noi change 
djrt-ctjcm. The Conservative Dhraelk and the 
L ibt,ri| idad^onr tic re perhaps not quite 
shadowhoxuig in their heated jfaHtamett- 
tarv exchanges* but they clearly were n m 
righting m kill, nor perhaps even fur the 
knockout* 

To sum up. government by discussion* 
ller Majesty's Goi'eratnent and Her Maj¬ 
esty^ Opposition equally loyal iu estab¬ 
lished wavi, under the shelter uf the Ijigltdi 
Channel md the British navy, in a pros¬ 
perous land without deep-seated class an- 
Tagnmum Ur insuperable class harriers and 
rigidities—all ihii had developed in the 
British people habits of compromise, of 
bw-abidifigness, a sort of political sports- 
imnship, And these habits survive even in 
the mid-twentieth century, when Victorian 
geographical security has gone with the air¬ 
plane and Victorian prosperity h&$ gone 
with the rise of compering industrial 
nations 

Reforms 

of the Utilitmtmt The Reform 

Bill of im 

was followed by a series of major reforms 
that helped moke over* uut merely British 
political life, but Hr Irish economic and rvoci.il 
life as veil. The inspiration of thsrw reforms 
came in large part from a small bm influ¬ 
ential middle-class group, the ‘Philosophic 
Radicals" nr Utilitarian* i see Chapter XIII i 
These disciple uf Benrltam .md of the En¬ 
lightenment Itriieml that men arc, if on tt 
educated, impelled by rational vdf-interest 
ami thus automatically dri what is best for 
all their fellows. Under the influence of the 
Philosophic Radicals, Fngilsh local govern¬ 
ment and rhe English legal system were 
made simpler, and were cleansed of some 
of (he im pc diuicnts tu efficient government 
action left by the long .icckJiiLubtiun of 
traditional stopgaps Legal procedure^ for 
instance, which, had been so cum plicated 
rliat the Chancery Court was many vcm 


be bind its backlog of eases, were gradually 
speeded up. In total government, though 
many old office* remained, the essential 
work was dune by an elective tunnel I and 
bv elective officers w ith supervisory power* 
over the profession a l civil servants—includ¬ 
ing mm fur the first time professional '‘po¬ 
licemen/' Indeed, London policemen are 
still called “Bobbies/" after Robert Peers 
innovation of the Lire JH20Y 
The middle'Class radical*, however- be¬ 
lieved firmly that that government govern 
befit which governs leasi* and they sought 
rather to expedite that minimum of govern¬ 
ment than tu add to its tasks, 1 hw believed 
in education, bur nut in compulsory public 
education; private initiative would in their 
opinion do well what rhe government would 
do poor I v and tyrannically, Large-scale 
government reform of British popular edu¬ 
cation had therefore to wait until I87Q. 
Meanwhilej, the private initiative preached 
by the Utilitarians sponsored mechanics' 
imtirutt* and uthtr means uf adult educa¬ 
tion, !r also sponsored all sorts of private 
schools* and universities in London, Man¬ 
chester, and some other British cincs, These 
universities, resembling in many ways our 
American urban universities, Jmt broke into 
rhe centuries-old monopoly uf Oxford arid 
Cambridge. Although these “prcmAciaP or 
H rcd-brick" universities have today attained 
great practical and imdkrtual distinction, 
they are still social]y by nu means the equals 
of Oxford anJ Cambridge. 

Hie typical Utilitarian reform, rhe nnt 
that stirred Up public opinion most Thor¬ 
oughly, was the New Poor Liu uf Hjl#. 
This bill codified, centralized^ and made 
more coherent a complicated system of 
public relief that tuid originated in the 
I hzahethan Poor Law uf I60i and earlier 
] udur legislation. Bur tt did more it shifted 
the bait of this relief. The old methods uf 
poor relief- “outdoor relief/' had gradually 
enmr m permit supplementary payments 
from the parishes to aide-bodied pour work¬ 
ing im low wages, supplements for children, 
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and in general by nn means generous but 
still cA$v-gi>ing “doles' 1 direct to families in 
their homes 1 he nc^v system would have 
none of rim lasness. Ms encouragement of 
men in what line Utilitarian, in spite of his 
belief in human rationality* rather feared 
wa* thdf M uatiirar krinctf- Poor Law 
Unions uni ted parishes for greater effi¬ 
ciency, and supplied in Hie work ho uses the 
4f indoor relief* by which able-bodied pau¬ 
pers w ere made as uncomfortable as de¬ 
cency would allow. Thb discomfort would* 
it whs held, rhen encourage them tn try to 
become self-sup porting outside. The New 
Poor Law offended humanitariiuw in the 
upper classes and was a bard blow co demo¬ 
crats who had hacked the l irsi Reform Bill 
in the hope of Improving conditions of ihc 
working classes. Nevertheless* from the 
point of vie w of middle-class business in¬ 
terests. it had the decided me He of making 
prnir relief both more efficient and more 
economical. 


Free Trade Greatest of 

these Utilitar¬ 
ian reforms in its long-run consequences 
was Hie repeal of the Com Law* in IMrt, 
after a long campaign headed by the Anri- 
Com-Law I eague. I hU effective pressure 
group worked, as did the \ met Scan Anti- 
Saloon League much later, on both political 
panics. The movement against tariffs on 
grains was led by Richard Cobden. on agi- 
tettor so respectable, 5n high-nfthided, su \ k> 
toriiu. that he no longer seems much like 
an agitqtnr. Wh m the Free Traders wanted, 
and ultimately got. w.m 4 political economy 
in which food and other row- materials were 
imported from abroad without tariffs, and 
manufactures were exported to pay for the 
imports- In rhe king nuv—in another cen¬ 
tury—the difficulty for Britain would lie in 
the fact that other parts of the world mo 
would become industrial workshops. In rhe 
short run, in the early nineteenth century* 
the difficulty was that protective tariffs in 


favor of FflglUh agriculture made importa¬ 
tion of the cheapest possible foodstuffs from 
jlimad impossible. Tn this difficulty the 
Fnglbh iiuiusrriatisTs jddressed themselves 
in the campaign against the Corn I jws. 
Their victory was achieved in 1^46 by the 

conversion of rhe Conservative leader Peel 
tn their cause* and by the alliance of Peel- 
ites and Liberals that put the blit through. 
Britain was now a free-trade nation* the 
tinly major free-trade nation in a world that 
never quite lost its mercantilist preeoncep 
lions and habits. 

The Improvement 

of Labor Still another 

series of re¬ 
forms helped make the prosperous 1 nglanrf 
of Gladstone and Israeli, These were the 
Factory Acts* begun tn [H02 and 1S19 with 
bill* sponsored by Peel s father Vddhrrs of 
rhe economic interpretation of history hold 
that TTiiddlc-clpKs people put Through re- 
forms like those of the Poor i*aw and rhe 
repeat of the Com Laws, but that the 
landed gentry and upper-class intellectuals, 
jealous of the new city wealth and out¬ 
raged by rhe ugliness of tlig new industrial 
towns, pm through reform* like those of 
the Factory Acts regulating hours u| labor, 
sanitation, and the labor of w omen and chil¬ 
dren. It h true that many leaders rif the 
1 in 1 veilie ei t tii use rhe power of the ^ute to 
regulate some part of economic lire were 
not themselves businessmen nr industrialists. 
They were either members of rhe old Tory 
njHng class or mtclkctiials, like Coleridge, 
Disraeli, Carl vie r Rusk in, and Hj title u Ar¬ 
nold, who preached against the horrors of 
working-class life in prosperous ^ ictorian 
England* Vnd it is true thar rhe formal 
philosophy of the British business class was 
lame?-fJire Bin rhe practice was a different 
matter: none of the Factory Acts ami sim¬ 
ilar reforms nf the nineteenth century could 
really have gone Through Baflhtmvnr sue- 
cessfullv without some support from bath 
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politick parries. Mu reaver, neither landed 
sentry nor industrialists and businessmen 
were mutually occlusive “classes" in a near 
Marxist seme. Rather, they were thoroughly 
mingled in cdu^fiim, marriage* and even 
hi economic bitcrest*, since die gentry in- 
Vested in stocks and hnml* and the mdus- 
triahsts invested in landed csrattv l He elder 
Peel* father of the Factory Acts* was a self- 
made induvtruilist- 

Thc Factory Acts followcd a ^equener 
not unlike the sequence of acts that re¬ 
formed the suffrage* The tirsr acts were 
very modest indeed; they underlined the 
frightful conditions they were designed to 
remedy. That of for instanc*. applied 
nnly to rhe enrron Industry P forbade night 
work fur children, and limited day work to 
twelve Hours. 1 ven ir provided for no 
really effective inspection,, and was violated 
with impunity tiy many employers* 1 he Act 
iff \%yh forbidding child labor entirely 1«- 
tow the asje of mnt and restricting it m 
nine hours for tho$c below thinrecn, and 
twelve for those below eighteen, marked an 
important *tagc by setting up salaried in¬ 
spectors to enforce the law. 

Bv The end iff five rihtctMndi caunry. 
there wav on the Imnks a whole code of 
labor legislation, regubring hours of labor 
for even-one, giving special protection to 
women and children. ami including pro¬ 
visions that made the employer responsible 
for workmen's compensation in industrial 
accidents. Then m WI came the great 
Naiiona! Insurance Act, which provided 
through combined pynienrs from rhe stjtc* 
from employers and from employees, com- 
ptilstiry health and Lincttiplovment insnr- 
-mce. The M wdfart State" was tmuh estab¬ 
lished in Britain well before the Labor part}' 
had come to power. 

Edtimwn The same *to- 

ry of piece¬ 
meal bur cumulative reform hnlds true tn 
education. The comimml) held Victorian 


idtM that education is not properly a func¬ 
tion iff the ^Tjre postponed 4 general edu¬ 
cation act until IK'U The issue was com¬ 
plicated bv the wrangling of Anglicans and 
nonconformists, for many existing school* 
were controlled by a society that mack in¬ 
struction in the doctrines of rhe Church of 
England compiitsorv* But even before 1^70 
a government committee had been supple- 
meriting local education boards by making 
grants from ihe national treasury fin I& 6 Q 
these grants reached nearly a million 
pounds), by providing an inspection serv¬ 
ice, and by helping to ucgnnbe teacher 
mining;- School attendance, however, was 
nor compxifeory, and the average age for 
leaving school ww eleven years. After 
workmgDTt'ii got the vote in ltff>\ worried 
Turtcs^—«sd Liberals—4>cgan to urge the 
slogan. 1 Mu care your masters T he bill 
of 1870, put through under Uhdvtones 
Minister of FJucaruim William Forstrf. did 
nor quite -.ui up compulsory national edu- 
cal ion ir the elementary level. It did per¬ 
mit the local boards to compel attendance, 
andl in did extend national aid and super¬ 
vision, The religious difficulty was solved 
bv the provision that religious instruction 
in tas-supported sellouts should he rtonscc- 
t ari an and nut required of the pupil*. 
Church schools were allowed public aid, a 
feature that continued nn into our own time. 

Still, the basil for w idespread compulsory 
education wan hmil\ hid, and by the end 
of the century illiteracy in Britain had 
pretty genera!Iv been eliminated. Beginnings 
were made in publicK supported schnnh 
ar rlie secondary level, though The British 
-public school," which m American terms 
is a “private school."* cun tinned until our 
own da\ to maintain a privileged position 
in the British social system In comparison 
with the public school systems in (icrniany- 
Ftjiuix and the United States, British edu¬ 
cation urt the eve iff World War I was ml* 
mhmtrativdv complex and full of anffipn- 
lies On the whole, though, it got ihe pb 
done, and the general level of popular tdu- 
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cation in the British Mo s\as at least js 
high as in the other liberal democracies. 

Chartism Only one oi 

the major re¬ 
turn i movements of the nineteenth cdimn 
wem* m have failed cortipletdy. I hit was 
Chartism, which played a major n dc in the 
pc i Lit km I excitements (if the iMifs and 
1 isW's. and greatly alarmed the ennsewnrive 
classes. The Chartists were the closer (hnt 
still not very close) English equivalent *f 
the radical parties which on chc Gmtinem 
carried on the jacobin tradition of the 
French Revolution, mingled with the cle¬ 
ment* of nascent socialism* I he Chartists 
had a formal program draw n up in a "Tco- 
pic's Charter,'* culling for universal man- 
hood suffrage, the secret tailor, abolition of 
property requirements for members of Rar- 
I inn Lent, pay men r of members, cqutl dec- 
rota! districts and annually elected Parlia¬ 
ment. Their strength by in the new urban 
industrial proletariat. and especially in rhe 
more active arid radical members of the 
proletariat, men who clearly believed that 
if they gor the political democracy they 
wanted the masses would vote themselves, 
if rmr full soebUsue it least □ considerable 
degree of leveling of incomes, probably by 
graduated income cases. Fheir leaders were 
nfteti doctrinaire radicals prone to quarrel¬ 
ing among themselves over ideas, and un¬ 
sparing of bourgeois sensibilities in such 
nutters as religion Hits frightened the ma¬ 
jority of Englishmen, who felt that the 
Oiarrists wanted To lead England in ihe 
Mmt paths that had led ihe French ru rhe 
Reign of Terror. The movement petered 
nut in a monster petition Co Parliament 
which was never even considered* and in 
(he rising prosperity of the and 
it was effecrivclv stifled. \ et tif the original 
Chanrst program all but the demand fur 
annual Parliaments which soon seemed 
pointless even to radicals. was achieved by 
ihe outbreak of war in 1^14, 


Foreign Policy Nowhere 

does ilie basic 

umn that underlies dir party strife of 
nuietecuth-ceniury Britain come out to ore 
clearly than in foreign relations The strife 
k real enough on hundreds of concrete 
matters of detail; hut so is the unity in the 
broad lines of British policy* Vlmosr all 
Englishmen fan unavoidable term, which 
has in include Scottish, Welsh* and Ul¬ 
stermen) were agreed on the fundamental 
position of Britain: maintain the European 
state-system in balance, preferahb by diplo¬ 
matic rather than military action, but seek 
no new territories in Europe; police the seas 
with the British navy; open world markets 
to British goodl* maintain—and in Africa 
extend—rhe vast network of the British Em¬ 
pire, made up of self-governing, Fngtah- 
spvaking lands and colonial ''ptfS&CHtmvi 11 in 
lands inhabited by riu darker-skinned peo¬ 
ples. It is certainly inie that ilic I iherak 
verbally and emotionally sided in Kfttupt 
with the liberal narionshst movements, rhat 
they sympathized with the struggling Ital¬ 
ians Greeks and Poles, and that they dis¬ 
liked the old Met term chum powers, «pe- 
dalk Russia. lr K even true that a Liberal 
—or tatter. ,i belated Whig—foreign min¬ 
ister like Palmerston in mid-century pur¬ 
sued an active policy of ncar-im mention 
in behalf of oppressed nationalities, and that 
British benevolence was a factor in the 
attainruent of kalian unity. 

Yet the arilv Huvopean war in w hich Brit¬ 
ain became invoked between JK l ^ and 1^14 
was the Crimean War erf 3 ho 4-} 4. in w inch 
France and England w ent to war as attics 
aoiMnsr Russia tip protect Turkey and ihetr 
own Near Eastern interests from Russian 
loiTrcsM* 1 !! i we Chapter X\ V. This wss a 
vnnicwhar blundering war on both sides 
Bur it at least checked Russian advance for 
a rime and made the ultimate disposition of 
the Balkan regions of the decaying I nrkish 
Empire a mac ter of European concern. It 
was, in Met. a typical hah nee *oF power war 
in w hich Britain played its traditional role 
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of taking arms against a major power that 
iccmcd -iboiu u.i add umiak hi ii> Linds or 
its ^spheres of influence. 1 ' 

Imperial f't/lify On imperial 

p n \ i c y i X 

seems 3i lirsf glance w though British put die 
opinion really was deeply de nied. Disraeli 
and Gladstone were never m gladutorially 
tierce as when the Conservative defended 
die greatness of the Empire and the Liberal 
attacked iuijKrrialkm at home and abroad 
a^ un-Christian and LiiipEnhtihk. And h 
would he iliMird to maintain that in action 
rhe re w&\ no ml dafferertec between the 
two. Disraeli, on the one >idc t Triiimptundy 
made his royal mistress Queen Victoria., 
even snore than royal as Empress of India 
and bought up the tinaticullv em¬ 
barrassed Khedive of Egypt"* shares in ttie 
Freiieh-huilt 'Slie/ GuisjI. thus initiating die 
British control id" Egypt, On the other tide, 

(dadfitnnt; withdrew British troops from 
Afghanistan, neglected the British Gcneiid 
Gordon turn Minded by reheK in ihe Sudan, 
and conceded independence to the Boer Re¬ 
public in Nmtb Africa. Vet Gladstone kept 
British armies on the norrhwesr f run tier of 
India, k was under hi is iiduiinisrevirion in 
1882 that the British actually bombarded 
Alexandria and memo polked control of 
Egypt, Gladstone did send troop* to rescue 
Gordon, though they arrived too bre, and 
even tn South Africa the Boer Republics 
were freed only under the “suzerainty" of 
Britain, hi *fturt s Gladstone regretted and 
no doubt eweu neglected the Empire- hut 
lie kept it i for detail*. see Oiapier XV tt). 

The Irish Prohtmt Much nearer 

home, a na¬ 
tional sty problem grew more acute as the 
nineteenth eenrury came to a close, and did 
draw something more than .s verbid line 
between Conservatives and Liberals. This 
was the Irish problem* J problem rhai had 


bt-set the English in one form or soother, 
now acme and now mild* ever since the 
XnmutnTnglish ctmqtic?it of Ireland in the 
twelfth century 1 . The English, and the Scm> 
who catne to sente in the North of Ireland 
province of lister in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, had remained a 
privileged landowning gmup in the midst 
of a subject population of native lris-li peas¬ 
ant. Vs the rune tee util century opened, die 
Kftg luh attempted to solve rhe problem by 
a formal union nf the two kingdoms, with 
Irish member* admitted tn the British Par- 
liamcnr. in which they were of course a 
minority. in the prevailing temper of nine- 
tccnth^ccnniry Britain, it w as tpiitc impos¬ 
sible tn deny the Irish native* all political 
rights; and indeed, loginning with the Cath¬ 
olic Emancipation Act of 1829, the various 
suffrage reforms w r e have outlined above 
were extended to Ireland. The Irish, led 
In Daniel O'Cnmicll, the “Great Eman¬ 
cipator, 11 orgaEiizcd politically to press for 
reforms and* evcninaJty, for home rule oi 
the kind the dominions were gradually 
achieving, they sought not nnlv for polit¬ 
ical home rule, hut also fear land reforms, 
aiu! for disestablishment nf rhe Yogiican 
Church m Ireland—rhac is, aboljrinn of u 
state church supported by taxes levied on 
Boris members and non-members of the 
church, 

Irish hatred for ihc English wu$ fanned 
by l he dKrsrrom potato fan line of rhe 
l*4b %, when blight ruined a ernp essential 
to the Irish food supply. Although rhe hc> 
ginning'- of modem rrimspomtrion by rail¬ 
way ami steamship cxisred. the British gov¬ 
ernment was nor organized for prompt and 
efficient relief measures, nor was the kind 
of international organization for such re¬ 
lief a (forded now adavs by the Red Cross 
vet in existence. The result wav j medieval 
t amine in t he heart of modern western CtvL 
hz.itmn. in w'hich tem of thousamk died of 
Mirvatirifl, and or her ten* of thousands w ere 
forced ii> migrate. mostly to the United 
State*. I lie iitirnigranib ad tied to British 
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difii cult its, for they carried their rancor 
with them. and formed pressure groups, 
like the Leman Brotherhood organized in 
Sicu York in 18 >w to raise funds eo ait! Irish 
fCsRtance and op make trouble generally 
for the British wherever they could 
British governments made piecemeal re¬ 
forms. The Anglican Church in Ireland was 
disestnhlished in E Krt9 anil in the next year 
nn Irish hand Act began :j series of agrarian 
reforms that w ere designed rn protect rhe 
tcnani fmtti ’rack-tenting' 1 —the extraction 
by the landlord, often art absentee member 
of the British 1 'garrison, r ‘ of as high a rent 
as rhe tenants* forced by overpopulation 
into intense competition, could pay, 1 he 
reforms wen neither far-reaching nor rapid 
enough to satisfy the Irish Moreover, The 
emotional strength of Irish nationalism grew 
with rhe spread of elementary education 
and the usual literary and cultural forms 
of national self-consciousness. The Irish 
question wav nut just a matter of land, or 
of religion, but nl$a of a peculiarly intense 
ftimi of underdog awareness of cultural 
differences and of rationality. Then in the 
I870Y n brilliant Irish leader arose, Charles 
Parnell, himself a Protestant descendant of 
the "garrison/ 1 bur a firm Irish patriot 
Coder the leadership of Parnell in the Brit¬ 
ish Parliament, the Irish nationalist* were 
welded into a firm, welt-disciplined party 
which, though it held Iras than a hundred 
scats, could often swing rhe balance be¬ 
tween I ilieraK and Conservatives* 

I'he critical step came when in I 
Gliidstune wa$ converted to Home Rule, 
and introduced Sain first Hume Rule Bill 
t his bill provided fnr * separate Irish par* 
Ibmcnr with some restrjcticim on it* sover¬ 
eignty, and of course under the Crown, 
Gladstone's decision split Si is own Liberal 
party in something like the wav Pee IS con- 
version to Tree Trade had spbr the Con¬ 
servatives in 1844. A group led by Joseph 
Chamberlain, who had begun political life 
as the reform leader of the great dry of 
Birmingham, seceded under the mime of 


“Literal Unfonui*/ 1 In effect * they joined 
rhe Conservative party, which v, often 
known m the next few decades, so great 
were the passions aroused in Great Britain 
In this proposed cutting loose nf Ireland, 
siiupk as the ’T'niumst'" party*. Gladstone 
lost the election brought on by the split, 
jiiit Hume Rule was dropped for the 
moment* 

Agitation cun tinned in Ireland. It became 
more hitter when Parnell, involved in a 
divorce scandal, m dropped by the virtu¬ 
ous Gladstone and by some of his own 
Irish followers In Jrt92, however, 1 1 1,id- 
stduc won a close election on the Irish issue 
—or, rather, lit- obtained enough English 
^cars 10 gel ;i Second Home Rule Bill 
through the Common* with the aid of 
eighty-one Irish nationalists. The bill was 
defeated, however* in the Conservative 
House of Lords* and was dropped once 
more. The Conservatives. when the* cmK 
in for their ten-year reign in 1W, sought 
to >T ki Home Rule by kindness/' carrying 
several land reform bills that furthered rhe 
process qf [nuking Ireland a laud of small 
peasant proprietors. 

Mm Ireland was now beyond the reach 
of kindness, am! Irish problem* were no 
longer—if ihey ever had teen— largely eco¬ 
nomic and administrative. Irish nutbrndten 
was now a full cult, nourished by a rc- 
rrmrkabte literary revival in Lnglbli and in 
Gagik. frisJi men and women everywhere 
—mefuding definitely the Irish-Americas is 
—were keyed to a pitch of ciiioriunal cv 
citement. They would be satisfied with 
nothing less than an independent Irish 
nation. 

The Literals, back in power after 190>, 
found ctev needed lire votes; of the Irish 
nUhcnalisLv m carry through their proposal 
for ending the veto power of the Lords, 
After some >ouLurching, the Literals 
struck the bargain: Home Rule in return 
fur the Parliament Act, They introduced in 
1912 a I ionic Rule Bill arhich—the Parlia¬ 
ment Act in ?9I I having destroyed the veto 
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power of the Lords—wot* placed on the 
books j law, It never went inti* hirer, 
hint ci-tr, for as Home Role seemed uHulje 
to become -i fact the prednuiinjiuly Froiw 
ram North of Ireland, the province of t I- 
stcr* bitterly opposed ru separation from 
Great Britain, was organized to resist hy 
force of amis. The Dome Rule Hill as 
passed carried the rider that ir was not to 
oo into effect until the l tster question was 
settled. I'he outbreak of war in 1914 made 
such .i settlement out of the question, mid 
ihe stage was set fur the Irish Revolution 
of our own day uee p, 709 ), 

The Threw 

to Tree Trade A$ Great 

Britain ap¬ 
proached rise twentieth centurv, then* new 
pfublcms iro*c to disturb the underlying 
serenin' and insurance iff rhe Victorian Age 
The Boer 4iid Irbh troubles* the rising hirer 
nit i final tensions th at were lo lead to World 
War I (see i haptei XVUt), and the diffi¬ 
cult iv> nf adjuring the new dbrniuitjon of 
national income made necessary' b) the rise 
of the “welfare state/' confronted the Brit¬ 
ish people all ai once. This ugh here as al¬ 
ways m history we must avoid the tempta¬ 
tion to seek i single underlying cause, there 
was undoubtedly ihvc major factor ir work, 
1 he Lmg lead Britain had gained in the in¬ 
dustrial revolution was being lost a* other 
nut tan* acquired rite technical skills nf large- 
scale product km, Germany, the Lost Gntrt- 
frie% the United State** and in a measure 
h il| the West, were compering on rhe world 
market. 

Under such conditions ir was narur.d 
that some Britisher* should come to doohr 
the wisdom of the Tree l ride policies that 
had won tint day in 1H4& Yot the Gentians 
and others were not only underselling the 
British abroad; they were .Lciuiilh. invading 
the British home market, Wily noi protect 
that market by a tariff ly-btcm? Few llrii- 
tiilicr^ were foolish enough to believe that 


the home islands, alreadv hy the t HKO’s tiki 
demek pupuljud to feed rhcmselvc* and 
consritute a w If-sufficient economy, could 
surround themselves with a simple nrtff 
wall. Hut the Umpire was world-w ide, wirh 
flbundan f re w ill recs, with r h misan As of 
square miles of agricultural lauds, Within 
it the classical mercantilist interchange of 
manufactures for raw materials could stiff 
provide a balanced economic system. Brit¬ 
ain could srill bc T if not the workshop of 
the world, it lent the workshop fff a quarter 
of rhe world* the British Commonwealth 
ami Empire, 

l he same Joseph Chamberbin who ted 
the secession from the Liberals on the ques¬ 
tion of Home Rule for Ireland also led a 
secession on an issue of much more funda¬ 
mental importance- He became -i protec¬ 
tionist He gave special importance to the 
establishment of a systent of imperial pref¬ 
erence through which the whole complex 
nf land* under the Crown would he knir to- 
get her in a tariff union. 1 he (tauservativcN 
never wholly reconciled to Free t rade, wel¬ 
comed the i ecru its, and the new I'ntanwt 
party made protection a major plank in us 
program. liberal opposition, however* was 
sdll much too strong, and there was opposi¬ 
tion even in Conservative tanks, Chamber- 
trin* reversing tlic aims bur imitating the 
method* of Cnbikn and the Anti-Gun Law 
League nf rhe Irt4b\, organized a Tariff 
Re form l vague. In he introduced a 

* weeping measure that would have restored 
moderate duties on foodstuffs and raw nia- 
tennis Hargclv to give a basis for negijri.it- 
ing with flic dominions. which already had 
tariff systems nf Their own) and on foreign 
manufactured goods* Hut the Conservative 
lender. BtflfoUr, did not dare go so far* and 

* luinhcrbiii resigned with his bill un- 
passed. Hie new Liberal government after 
I90J continued the policy of Free Trade. 
Hit ril'i Chamberlain had made m ihe Lib¬ 
eral party was* however, never reads re¬ 
paired. Jr\ right wing was driven to Tory¬ 
ism, its left wing to the Lai kit party. 
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The Welfare Sutie The Liberals 

were* how¬ 
ever* committed to another policy not a* 
consciously planned to enable Britain tn 
compete directly with her in dust ml rivals, 
but ijukc as contrary to the classical pSitlos- 
ophv of latter-fai re && was prnrecmmiSfrL 
This was the w elfare slate—social security 
Him ugh c«rupuknry insurance managed by 
the state. and in part financed hi rhe stare, 
mini mu in-wage laws* progressive taxation 
mi incomes and inheritance*, compulsory 
public education* public works and services 
of .ill lands* The dm marie point in the 
u'fi rtrin ji out of the program was the "Peo¬ 
ple's Budget of l909, introduced by a new 
figure on the political stage. Hie Liberal 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lloyd George 
• Iftfrl-Mh*). I \m budget, which frankly 
propped tn ta* tlit: rich to finance the new 
welfare measures, nnd also the rising naval 
costs brought on by the armament race 
with Germany (see Chapter XV III), was 
clearly no ordinary lax measure. It was a 
means of altering the social and economic 
structure of Britain. 1 rs opponents rightly 
called it “not j budget, but a revolution " 
It passed the Gunnwns, hut was thrown out 
by Hie 3 .ords even though if was a “money 
(sill/ The Liberals went rn the country, 
and after m exciting election in which 
Hie Liberals gained hut nvtp seats, they 
were sible to pm through the Parliament 
Act of MIL which emit away from the 
Lords all power to alter a money hill, and 
left them with no more than a three-year 
ddaving power over all other legislation. 
The Liberal program of social legislation 
was saved. If was saved tinder conditions 
vtmngL reminiscent of 1 *^. for Hie new 
king, (ieorge V < IVID-Mlrt), had promised 
Prime \ Sinister Asquith Hmr it TirccsSiiL y he 
would create enough new peerages—which 
might have meant several hundred —to put 
the Parliament Act through the House of 
Lords. As ui I8}2„ Hie threat was enough* 
and Hie Peers, yielded. 

But w as k a U!h*tj! program? I he dis¬ 


senting Liberals who had followed Joseph 
Chamherkiiii out of the party in the IWSG's 
thought not, and it was normal enough for 
LI imherijm "' two son*, Austen and Ne¬ 
ville, who played an important part in 
rwcnrieth-cemtiry politic*, to think ui them- 
selves as Conservative^. Par what happened 
in the generation after IVSO was j major 
change in rhe politics) orientation of Brit¬ 
ish parties. 1 lie Liberal** who had believed 
dint that government governs best which 
governs least, arid Icasi expensively, had 
come tu believe that the state must inter¬ 
fere in economic life to help the underdog, 
had mine lu adopt Lloyd Gcfifge plan for 
redistributing the national wealth by social 
insurance financed by taxation uf the rich 
and w d I - m -do. \ rid r he t longer vatives* w hr» 
in the mid-fiincranth century had stood for 
factory acts and at least mild forms of the 
welfare state, were now in targe parr com¬ 
mitted tn a Iaksa£-fairc program against 
government “intervention" astonishingly 
Tike thar of the Liberals of ISJD 


The Labor Forty One fiicrnr in 

this change 

had been the growth of the British Labor 
party, which originated in a number of 
groups formed in Hie late nineteenth ccn- 
uirv. Labe*i*. though never perlecilv unified 
(and ahvav* troubled by cleavages between 
ir* left and right wing and between its "ki¬ 
te Ikctuah*" like the Fabians Bernard Shaw, 
H, Cj \\ dk the Webbs* and Hie nnk-amb 
file trades-unionisn;)* bad developed by 
1into a party able rn command fifty- 
three sears in rhe Commons. It wanted the 
welfare state* and indeed some Laborites 
wanted a socialist state in which at least 
the major industries were iuitinn.m/ed- Part 
of the motivation for ihe Liberal program 
ni social legisliiion was a desire to forestall 
Labor, just as in IH6? the Tories had 
“walked away with Hit Whigs' clothe- ’ and 
had given rhe workingman the vote, so in 
mil fhc Liberals stole Labors clothes and 
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i^ave rht workingman social security^ But 
[hfic tactics worked n ( > bexter in ilic twen¬ 
tieth century iliun in flit nineteenth, and 
the workingmen on. the whole stuck by the 
I a I hit party, leaving the Liberal' to die mi 
the branch. 

\nt -ill the motivation of the Liberals in 
these eark vearc of tile twentieth century 
W 4 S. however, mere fear iif Labor. In part, 
their conversion from iaivsez-faire tu sncul 
security was a positive one. a sincere be¬ 
lief rhir the logic of their democratic J" 
sumptions must drive them m raise the 
general standard of living in Britain by 
suite action, Something broadly analogous 


was happening throughout the democratic 
West—-in I'ranee, in "the smaller ilcLiiocra- 
Cics. and. 3 few decades later, in the United 
States. \n important pan or rhe bourgeoisie 
in all these countries swung over, nor to 
ductrinoirv Mrcielisiu, but to programs of 
social legislation put through by tin: usual 
machinery of change under a wide demo¬ 
cratic suffrage, ("he t.ngiish QiirtUB back 
in thr early nineteenth century Iwd had 
1 he apparently naive belief that uni vet sat 
suffrage would pave the way to greater 
economic equality. In the long run, events 
were to prove that the Chartists were far 
from being entirely wrong. 


Hi France—Second Empire mid Third Republic 


The Coup it Em 

qJ jtfjt One hundred 

years ago 

France willed to mmy Eng^li-speaking 
critics* p. 1 - eo many today* a rather 

uncertain member uf ihc community of na- 
tinfis ruled h\ the dcmucrjric decencies— 

1 hut is. government by discussion peaceful 
alternation nf M i«Ss 1 and ***iub” through die 
w orking of the pan>’ ivittiii, and the usual 
freedoms of the “rights of nun " The denm- 
cratic revutudon, so optimistically begun in 
1S4» (see Chapter XII). had by 1852 
brought still another Bonaparte in the 
throne of France in Napoleon lit* nephew 
nf the Hrst Napoleon. Vs President of the 
Second Republic. Prince louis Napoleon 
liad soon quarreled with the National As- 
scmbly, which rcfti^d tu amend the Con 
siinituifl of 18 +h ^ ^lliiw him a second 
term (if office. Fearful of mdlcils and so- 
ciabsts, tIli- Assembly b!wi whirried down 
the universal triple suffrage of IMS, and thus 
enabled the Prince-PresWem ro {»*** ihe 
champion of persecuted popular democracy 
Hie coup £im nf December 2, 1851* m- 
fultv timed for the dieted Runiipartisi day 


nf N a pule * i ns rirsr coronation (December 
: |804) jnd the gtcitest Napoleonic vic¬ 
tory, the Ii.iuk of Xustcrlsiz {.December l f 
was 4 stereo tvped affair . Controlling 
i lie 4 mu h I „ljllis Napukun and Ins ttlluu 
urn tumid ir easy to purge the As- 
-ernhU .md nuke way fur a popular vote 
I in a ncu cniittiturinn Even (he expected 
-iirecr lighting on the banriead^ of Park 
which broke our on December 3. proved to 
be no wholesale bloodletting. Ir left victim* 
enough as martyrs, however, and, politically 
more important, it enabled the President tn 
pose as the champion of order against a 
I j ry civ imaginary socialist plot Napoleon 
quickly gen lihubdf approved by a plebiscite, 
w hich by 7JDQ,000 vales tu 640,000 gave 
him the right to draw up a new constitution. 
The plebiscite w$w accompanied by skill- 
fid propaganda, hut it was riot crudely a 
work nf force Though many opponents of 
Napoleon simply did not vote, it seems that 
at least a very substantia! majority of 
Frenchmen over twenty-one really w r cre 
willing to rrv another dictator- 1 here were 
many reason* win men voted Yes/ 1 Al- 
n-hKtt ill were weary of the struggles of the 
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i,ivt three years, Many were frightened by 
tin' specter of joeulbm. now for the first 
:iiih: uniter rhnt name a definite factor in 
western politics, t or nearly three decades 
sjit lull force of fashionable French liters- 
jrc had been at work making the Nap>- 
- imic legend, anil identifying the name ft 
Vjpokon with rhe “pooled self-esteem of 
French patriotism. Many a man voted “«*" 

linr m Louis Napoleon. bui t* 1 the music o! 

■ he * L ,\!iirsciliaise.' r the cannon of Auxter- 
lit/, to all the glories of France. 

the Second Empire , 

IS 52-J 810: 

Domestic Developments The new 

constitution 

w< np a lightly veiled dictatorship very 
much like that of Napoleon I l he "chief of 
>ratc" (he became formally “emperor on 
the sjered date, December in IW5JI had 
lull authority; lie was responsible only to 
the nation. He governed through ministers, 
judges and a whole bureaucracy, in ibe 
ipfmintment of which he luJ the final 
voice. The popularly elected assembly, the 
Uarpi LegisUtij , was filled with “official 
candidates sent up by influence of the effi* 
dent appointed officials in the provinces. 
It bad no power to minute or atnend kgis- 
litiiin „ it had unlv a veto, which in the first 
few veils it rarely used 1 er \apoldW HI 
insisted that lie was no mere tool nf thr 
possessing classes, no conservative, but an 
agent of real reform, an emperor of The 
triasses, a kind of continental equivalent of 
the “Torrv democrat 1 ' tiiat Disraeli in Fng- 
tand was claiming to lie. t his claim indeed 
has been made by almost all our recent dic¬ 
tators, from Stalin to the Feron>: they all 
claim to be real democrats real protectors 
of or dinars men who in rhe classical west¬ 
ern democracies, they insist, are actually 
victims of capitalist esploitatiim, Napoleon 
111 has me times been seen as the titst or 

these modem dictators, as j "proro-fascist , 
and the careful student oi his career cart 


[cam much that throws light r>n our own 
problems today, 

Ccrtrirtlv by comparison with later social 
legislation in Germany. Britain, or Scnndi- 
n.wia. Napoleon's concrete achievements in 
direct benefit of the workers were slight. 

He did carry through a great program of 
public works, notably i(l Paris, where bis 
prefect Haussmnnn cut through the medi¬ 
eval mazes of streets those broad straight 
avenues which all the world knows so well, 
and which, incidentally, can Ik easily *wept 
in iiuufire and make street fighting that 
much more difficult. And he did help w nil 
hmisttie and encourage workers' mutual aid 
societies. But the legal code of Ubor m 
France in tR60 was less "modem" than that 
0 f England, The standard of living nf 
French labor in the growing cities was well 
behind that of Britain, and behind that of 
Germany and the smaller democracies 
French labor did indeed benefit from the 
L-encral prosperity that came to France m 
the IR50s as tt came to Great Uritain, but 
the gains in wages were at least counter¬ 
balanced hv rising price*. 

It was the bnwrgcuixic that made most 
out of the Second Fmpin:. Nupolctm's gov¬ 
ernment encouraged improvement in ban - 
ittg facilities, helped the great growth o 
French railways by state guaranties, and 
in general furthered the rise of industry in 
the two decades after TWO. < h*l rise was, 
especially in large-scale heavy industries 
definitely inferior to rhar of the British and 
ro the already growing basic German in¬ 
dustry- But it was ifl absolute terms a very 
real rise. Paris grew into a major merro- 
poliran area, and center like Lyons and 
Rouen ill textiles. Clermont-Ferrand and 
St, Etienne in metallurgy, and many oilier 
cities came in have genuine industrial econ¬ 
omies. w ith all rhe problems of ^hints, trade 
unions, and other signs of modernity \ « 
ihcre remained then as under later French 
governments an adhesion ro older methods 
I»f doing business, to snail firms often uniter 
family control, to luxury trades in winch 
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handicraft ski lb remained important in spin- 
of ihe machine to :i kind of conscrvaihtn 
which meant that in quantitative terms i>f 
Actual production Fiance fell behind rhe 
industrial VVtit. In the VttFs she lost her 
Continental leadership in tmn and steel pro¬ 
duction Eii the new Germany, ami was sub¬ 
sequently far outdkcuifed hy the burgeon¬ 
ing economy of tIk United States Her 
growth in population* too, fell well behind 
that of the others. At die end of the nine¬ 
teenth century.. she was nor much more than 
■50 per cent more populous than ar the be- 
«inmng—and this with almost no emigra¬ 
tion. Britain, in ^pite id a bfge cinigrauun. 
had ah out tripled het population, and Gcr 
mam P ton. wax growing rapidly, Even Italy, 
with slender tun urn I resources mu! lbs in¬ 
dustry than France, was growing m popula¬ 
tion faster than I ranee, and was to outstrip 
her in our ow n rimes* 

The Second Empire: 

Foreign Policy \ c t c Is c 

France of the 

Second Empire w as still a very great power, 

A ltd the extern of tier comparative decline 
was by no tman% dear to coitdmipomnes. 
Although the French gained little front the 
Crimean War, they did ar hm have the 
satisfaction of playing host in Hie postwar 
congress at Fans in I«' r>. And the FarL Fv 
position of 1155, a ommerpart of the ia- 
i nt, ais London exhibit km of 1**1. was a 
great success that showed Napoleon 111 u 
the height of his power. He had pledged 
himself m use that power for peace, hut he 
allowed himself, partly through a romantic 
imprest in “oppressed nationaliiics,' partly 
from age-old motive- of prestige, to be¬ 
come involved in »i war JgaihM Ais^tria for 
the liberation of Italy- French anuiev won 
victories in thb w ar of tifpi cliiraetvrL- 
ricallv. in thc^c modern times or “publicity, 
the names of the battles uf Magenta iind 
SoJferino w ere taken up into dressmaking, 
cookery* and urban real ciTflte, But in Tc«SU 


the Italians took thing* into their own hands 
and vet iliout organizing the w hole penin* 
sub, including papal Rome, into an Italian 
kinudum VqWeon depended too much on 
Catholic support m home to he able to per¬ 
mit the extinction of papal power; more¬ 
over. rhe too great success of his plan* w as 
tlircatening the European balance of power. 
He therefore temporised, permitting the 
union of titfisr of Italy under the house of 
Savoy, but protecting rhe Popes temporal 
power with a French garrison in Rome, 
leaving Valeria still in Austrian handle, and 
raking Nice and rhe French-speaking part 
of Alpine Savoy aw ny from Piedmont as a 
reward for his services. He thus managed 
to otfend most Italians, as well most of 
his own Catholic supporters at home. 

lii make matters worse, in IWfli Napo¬ 
leon begun * w ild adventure in Mexico, sup¬ 
porting wiih French arms and men an 
expedition to pui the Austrian prince Maxi¬ 
milian mi an ini pc rial throne. ‘I’lie Furo- 
peamzed Mexican upper classes were in parr 
willing to support this venture, for like 
must Latin Americans of rhe nineteenth 
eeuuirv, their cu3rural ideal was France, 
Bur from the stun the Mexican people re- 
^med the foreign intruder, and Miivimllijn 
had to rely heavily on French support to 
penetrate to Mexico City, w he re he was 
proclaimed Fmpeftir In June, IHri.F The 
United States, engaged in the Civil War, 
could do nothing at the time against what 
Vmerican.K regarded as an infraction Bit 
Monroe Doctrine, Bur afrer peace hud been 
restored in the United States, the American 
government protected strongly- The rival 
nf MaadjitiUam the republican leader Juarez, 
had no difficulty in defeating the Mexican 
•uppirtcr of Maximilian^ unec Napoleon 
under American pressure had abandoned 
them. Hie unfortunate Maximilian fell l»- 
fntc a bring squad in iKrtT. This unsiuccv,- 
fibL venture was the last a?Tempt made In a 
\ iirnpcati pow er to install a new giocnt- 
ment in any of rhe Americas in defiance of 
the Monroe Doctrine, 
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The “Liberal Empire 1 Napoleon 

had come u> 

pom ci\ is w j c have seen. on a platform of 
national unity against the extreme demands 
of the social revolutionist^ of 1S4K But in 
>piiE of ihe plebiscite. ft became more and 
more dear that if France had a national 
unity, ii wiis not of the fnunftlhhic p total¬ 
itarian son, but a unity that had to be 
worked out in the open cuiiiperirinn of 
modem westtm political life—with parries, 
parliamentary debate, newspapers, in shorr K 
with guvefiunttti by dijiCiissiun. Napoleon 
cuuld mu in fact he a symbolic head of 
state, above the struggle, nor even a filial 
umpire. He could mt be a republican, 
though much of Francs w as republican; he 
could nor he a legitimate monarchist, though 
much of France, and particularly the con¬ 
servative Fnm.ce which held authoritarian 
views, was luysl to the legitimacy of the 
Bourbons, or the wmew hat dubious legita- 
mae\ uf the Orkankty. lie could not even 
be a good devour Catholic* in spite of the 
orthodoxy of his wife, the Empress Eugenic, 
for his Bonapartbr background wax heavily 
tinged with the anti clerical ism of the eight¬ 
eenth century, and his bungling of the Ital¬ 
ian problem had deeply offended clericals* 
Me could nnlv head an "official ' parry* rc- 
King on the manipulative skills of his bu¬ 
reaucrats to work the cumbersome ma¬ 
chinery uf a parliamentary system designed, 
like th:ir of Napoleon I. ^ a disguise for 
dictatorship. 

As the pressure of genuine parts' differ¬ 
ences ruse, in reflection of genuine umrab so 
cud and economic group interests, Napoleon 
shnvlv abandoned the measures of repres¬ 
sion lie had begun with, and sought cp estab¬ 
lish himself in something like the pt^kmn 
i>f ^ constitutional monarch. An act of iwrto 
gave the l cgfchtm* Assembly power to dis¬ 
cus* free It a reply to the .uldtcs* from the 
throne, and throughout (he iwriU's these 
powers were extended in the name of the 
ib l,ihcnl Empire/ 1 (■taduallVi political life 
in France took on a pattern of park articu¬ 


lar v government, with a Right, Leir + and 
Center. \* a rtMilt of the genera! election 
nf t&flO* the government was faced with a 
leu a 'l opposition* t lurry spf whom 
were declared republicans. On July 1'. 
U$% Napoleon capitulated, and granted 
the Legislative Assembly the right ro pro¬ 
pose kws, and to criticize and vote die 
budget* Partial ministerial responsibility 
seemed just around the comer Napoleon 
entrusted the government to the head of 
the moderates. Futile OlUvic-r. \ plebiscite 
in May* IS70, overwhelmingly ratified ibese 
changes. 

Ir is it least possible that ihe Second Em¬ 
pire might thus have been convened into 
,i constitutional monarchy. I he changes 
h.ui indeed been wrung from the Emperor 
by popular agitation* run merely political 
hut also economic in the form of strike^ It 
is quite as pebble that the radical repub¬ 
lican ground swell would have gone on to 
submerge the Empire in any case. But the 
disastrous defeats of the French armies in 
the Friinen-Prussian War into which Na¬ 
poleon was maneuvered by the skill of 
Bismarck ^ee Chapter XV) put an end 
hi the experiment of rhe Liberal Empire. 
On September 4, l*"i*. afrerthe humiliating 
capitulation of Sedan. a Parisian mob forced 
3 rump Legislative Assembly to decree the 
fall of tilt Empire, and at the classic center 
of French reputrifcumsm, (he Paris City' 
H ill, the Republic was proclaimed. 

The Birth of the 

Third Republic "l he new Re¬ 

public was 

ton gmid .) chilli of 1792 to give up the 
war againsi the national enemy. A govern¬ 
ment of national defense rried to cunrinuc 
ihe struggle, hut the miracle of Wibm 
Chapter X) was not to be repeated. In 
October, General Bazainc surrendered a 
large French force at Mcra, and the disor¬ 
ganized elements of other French armies 
were helpless before ihe powerful Cjcrman 
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forces, An exhausted nation. sick of the w ar, 
chose in February :i National Assembly char 
met sr Bunfeaii* and sued for peace. The 
special tiFrciuu stances nf that election, how¬ 
ever, placed un the new Republic an addi¬ 
tional handicap, For meanwhile Paris- be* 
sieged bv the Gentians, had resisted drape r- 
atdv until sun-ariosi forced its surrender iti 
January, 1ST, 1"veil under prdsSUrt pf the 
siege. Parisian radicals tried to seize power 
and fetrve the nit! Paris Crminsune, or city 
government, of 17W. These radicals could 
nc pc stomach the capltolatiim rhnt the rest 
of the country seemed to he preprint In 
the elect ions to the National Assembly, 
their intransigence helped to turn the pro¬ 
vincial voter* toward conservative candi¬ 
dates pledged in make peace—and to re- 
store, nor the Republic* but the old mon¬ 
archy. 

This new Assembly, on March U 1H? t B 
voted is* accept a peace ceding Akacc and 
a substantial part of lorraine to Germany 
and paying an indemnity of five I hi Li on 
francs Vabout ShCHKI.OOO.OW). Then the 
Paris National Guard, which had twit been 
disarmed by the Ginmns, went over ro rite 
radical*, and the Paris Go m triune was set 
up, Marxist legend has consecrated the 
Commune of I8?l av the iirst major social¬ 


ist government. I he Communards were in 
fact rather Jarohinv radical utricle rink and 
highly patriotic republican w ho wanted a 
society nf small independent shopkeepers 
and artisans* not the abolition of private 
prnpertv. Ln any case, rhev had no charter 
in the besieged city co introduce sweeping 
social reforms. Hut rhev ulaiiiitd the rest of 
Trance, and then refusal tu accept the peace 
was j challenge the National Assembly Li-iJ 
ri» meet. To the horrors uf rhe firxr siege 
h\ the Germans were added the horrors id 
a new siege hy rhe government of the Na¬ 
tional Assembly, v. Iixch gathered its rnmps 
at A'rrsailles and in the “Bloody Week" 1 nf 
May 2J-38 advanced through die barricades 
to clear the city. 

The Third French Republic waa thus 
born in foreign and in civil wsr< and began 
with a heritage uf unresolved cleavages. 
Indeed, it was run at all clear in I $71. that 
there it ax a Third Republic at all Mure 
than half the member* of the new National 
Assembly were monarchists, aminus to undo 
the formal dectara.ion of a republic made 
m fens ritjlir after Sedan Hut now we en¬ 
counter one uf those concrete events that 
arc the despair of those who seek the clue 
to history in vast impersonal forces beyond 
the plav uf human personality. About half 
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rhr monarchist deputies were pledged to the 
elder '“legitimate*' Bourbon line represented 
by the Count uf Qua n Lord, grandson of 
Charles X. and the other h&lf to the younger 
Or lean is t line that had come to the throne 
in represented In the Count uf Paris 
grandson nf Louis Philippe Chamhord 
might have become in fact what he was rn 
his supporters* King Henry V r had he been 
willing to make the slightest concession tn 
Oriiaaist sentiments and accept the revolu¬ 
tionary liStic, white, and red tricolor Rag 
that 1 ouL Philippe hail himself accepted as 
the flag nf France But he insisted on the 
white ilag and gold lilies of Bourbon, which 
for millions of Frenchmen meant complete 
repudiation of all thin had happened since 
T7&9. Chamhord did nor* of course, act just 
for a white flag and against a tricolor one; 
but behind these symbols hy real motives 
tied up with all f rench history. Me meant 
to be king* not just a Victorian symbol; 
hur no imt could be that Mirt of king in 
France nnv longer. 

In the resulting sratematt* rhe republican 
miiiiirin was able to maintain itself, md 
aihwly gather strength, Thiers, rhe elder 
statesman of the Orica nisi monarchy, who 
had been a leader ui the opposition to Na¬ 
poleon Til. was recognized as ^Prcsidcm 
oJ ihc Republic" and carried through the 

final settlement with Gentianv. He was suc¬ 
ceeded in |*TJ In Marshal MucMdlmn, a 
soldier and a monarchist, who was elected 
to hold the government together w hile the 
monarchist majority made peace between 
Bourbons and Orleanssis. That peace was 
never made, as Qmmbord continued rn in¬ 
sist on the white flag* and in lE?S a serifs 
uf constitutional measures formally estab¬ 
lished the Third Republic. 

The Constitution 

&f I $7 5 These laws, 

known col¬ 
lectively -r. the Const inn inn uf 1875, pro¬ 
vided fnr -1 president elected by an absolute 


mujuniv of Senate and Chamber nf dep¬ 
uties sitting together as a National Assem¬ 
bly, the usual minisurs, ,md 4 bicameral 
legislature elected by universal motlfirnul 
viiflYage. The Senate was choven hy indirect 
ctecrion, the Chamber nf Deputies by direct 
election; all legislation had fo p:iss both 
homes, though only the lower enuid initiate 
finance bilk The critical point was that of 
the responsibility of die mimstenL Had the 
president been able to dismiss them. 3 new 
Napoleon III might easily have arisen to 
destroy the Republic Mac Malum attempted 
tci everdse this power when on Mav I ri, 
l^ T 7, he dismissed the anticlerical premier, 
Jules Simon, and got the conservative Duke 
of Broglie to form a cabinet. Bur the Cham¬ 
ber was now 1 really republican and voted 
rl nu confidence J in Broglie l>v a hiu major¬ 
ity M&eMahon wx- thus forced to dissolve 
tlie Chamber acid cal] for 1 new national 
election—-which he could do cmisdtuiiorv 
ally. £11 rhe new electrons the republicans, 
though losing some sears, still retained a 
gaud majority in the Chamber, and could 
now force the president m name a repub¬ 
lican premier Disgruntled* Mac.Malion re¬ 
signed in lt?£ and was succeeded hy a eon- 
stervitive republican* Jules Gtiv\ This 
crisis of the Stitt wji ( May 16) set a prece¬ 
dent f«r fEie Third Republic no president 
thereafter dared to dissolve Hie Chamber, 
jnJ the presidency became a ceremonial 
office* made fun of in tht press and nn the 
sTagc. Hur at any rate, nine yeans afier its 
establishment m name, the Third Republic 
had ai last become a fact. 

It w as in form a kind of republican trans¬ 
position of consLitutitinal monarchy, with 
an ornamental president instead of an onto* 
mental king. The real executive, js in Eng¬ 
land, was the ministry, in effect 1 committee 
responsible to the legislate re—indeed 10 rht 
Chamber of Deputies, which soon became 
the foeus of political action leaving the 
Senate little more than a dignirted repub¬ 
lican refuge for elder statesmen. The Cham¬ 
ber, reflecting the poll ton 3 habits of the 
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country. was compufwd Tint of cwo, bur of 
n dtr/eti or more parties, so that any min¬ 
istry hud to be supported by a ctrtlfthm 
subject to constant shifting in the play of 
personalities and principles* The result was 
■i marked instability of ministries. The ‘life 
expectancy'* of a ministry under the Third 
Republic was hardly a year. 

Vet such a figure is misleading. \ French 
ministry under the 1 bird Republic—and in¬ 
deed under the present Fntmh Republic— 
iWs not usually resign and give way to a 
romllv different ministry with totally differ¬ 
ent policies. Instead. irs personnel is shifted 
a bit, □ compromise or so is made sth 
certain parliamentary groups, and the new 
(tdnbtry carrier on much as did the old. 
Fur instance, Rriand. the great champion of 
collective security (after the war of 1*314- 
1*318). leaded ten different cabinets -it vari¬ 
ous times betw een ionu and 192d; Deleave, 
the architect of France’s entente with t' ng- 
lond* served as foreign minister continu¬ 
ously through several cabinets and seven 
years < ts*jW-190? i And in oar own day two 
individuals from rhe same party* Rchuman 
and IhihulL alternated in the foreign min- 
fetrv through a dozen cabinets of the Fourth 
RepubUe Mu re river, the day-to-day risk of 
governing is carried ms bv a civil service, 
by espetTs in the taw courts and in the edu¬ 
cational system as well as in the executive 
department TK» pcttiiirottif personnel* sijh- 
jeer only m broad policy control from 
above, preserver a basic continuity in 
French political action, 

[he system is highly den me ni tie, for it 
cm work only bv means of constant and 
subtle compromises These, the essence of 
democratic government; arc made in Franee 
—and in most of the democratic world out¬ 
ride the I ng lisii-'speaking countries- -by the 
several parties in the legislature jfn> m 
election, in rhe Foghrii-speaking cciunrrics p 
these compromise* j re made lwfort jn elec¬ 
tion, -xithui each of the two major panics 
Probably the Kuglish-spcakiitg met hod both 
conceals antagonisms arid encourages the 


habit of willing compromise more effec¬ 
tively than does the eummcntal method. 
Bur neither method will work if the under¬ 
lying .imago nisi us ire realty interne, be- 
^ ond compromise. For example. the Ameri¬ 
can two-party system obviously f:ii!ed to 
avert rhe Civil War, had indeed begun in 
the ISSffs to break down inm a plural- 
party system. 

Boulanger and Fmmm Bitter an tago 

nkmi did in¬ 
deed threaten the Third French Republic 
her ween IR79 and 1914, but the} did nor 
destroy it. For one thing, the Republic's 
opponents on rhe Right and on the Left 
could never get together* On the Right, 
although the royalists evcruu-jllv patched 
up their ^uarreb between Bourbon and 
Orlianist, and although they had some *up^ 
pun in literary circles, they could not re¬ 
cover rhe strength they hail dissipated in 
I he Nor could the Bonapattbrs make 

scrifOis gatn* in public opinion, though they 
survived as i political group into the Twen¬ 
tieth century. The Carbolics, though they 
feared the anticlerical orientation of many 
re pub hearts* w ere after the accession of 
Pope Leo Sill Ln 1H7H encouraged to de¬ 
velop their way of fife by frank acceptance 
of rhe freedom of wnrdiip that the Cntisri- 
tutinti of the Republic offered them. The 
Mut^antl-oul Riglstist enemies of the Repulh- 
tic were forced to do violence to their own 
conservative and legitimist principle* and 
to seek some new matt who w ould win over 
the doming discontent always present in a 
modem industrial state and set up a die- 
tutorship. 

In the LBttlFs* thev Hoped chat they had 
found such n man in General Boulanger, un 
ambitious soldier who had u* mi rosier of 
w.m catered to French desire for revenge 
on ( rcmiiiny. But the Rmdangist movement 
was founded im a man of straw. The Gen¬ 
eral cut an impressive figure in public 
appears nets, and in by-elections to fill vs- 
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cancit* in the Chamber he showed Sic could 
command a popular following. But from 
the point rif view of cnnscrvii lives He hid 
compromising origins and tadicil rriends, 
and, as it became clear that Boulanger in 
power might rush the country into war* fife 
following threatened to desert him* In Jan¬ 
uary. [NS<>. lie swept a Ijv-dcirrinn in Paris, 
but hiv nerve failed when he was faced with 
the need to resort to the classic technique 
of rhe coup j/Vmi. Instead of setting power 
hy force of amis, lie sought refuge with his 
mistress. The gov eminent now rook courage 
and threatened to try him for 1 reason; 
Boulanger fled to Brussels and committed 
suicide on the grave of his beloved In IB 91 . 
The Republic had surmounted irs first great 
crisis, 

Boulanger's cause had gained strength 
from ta scandal in republican ranks Daniel 
Wilson. President Gr£vy + s son-in-law. was 
implicated in the selling of post* in the 
Legion of Honor. The opposition press 
made out that the government was riddled 
with graft. More fuel went ml the fire in 
the earfv ISBJO'ic when there burse into pub¬ 
lic it v one of those crises of corruption, 
graft, and racketeering rival seem endemic 
in modem western societies- This was rhe 
Panama vandal which vvab brought on by 
The failure of De Lesseps' attempt ro dupli¬ 
cate 111 hiusna his success in building the 
Suck Dinah It involved accusations of com¬ 
ma! corniption against ministers, deputies, 
financiers, and an unfortunate Jewish bank¬ 
er, Reiiinch, who either committed suicide 
i>r was murdered just before his trial And 
indeed, as in the milieu tat corn parable 
Credir Mobtlier scandal in the Dinted States 
in !K 7 t. it was established that ministers and 
deputies had accepted financial reward for 
hacking the- shaky Panama company. Bad u 
it was* the Panama scandal was to pale be- 
fore The Dreyfus affair, for with this fam- 
m*S affair a force that was to trouble the 
Western world for decades to come tii'sr 
really attained dramatic intensity. This was 
anti-Scmuii.nl, 


The Dreyfus Case Dreyfus* a 

Jew and a 

captain in the French army* wav rhe .ilmnst 
accidental victim of an espionage tnmguc 
and of the ami-Scmi 11 sm then prevalent in 
France* especially in military ind Catholic 
circles. Accused of selling military secrets ro 
1 he Germans, he was railroaded into Trial as 
a scapegoat arid was convicted of treason 
in l£^4. Colonel Pktpan, an intelligence 
officer, became convinced that the docu¬ 
ment on which Dreyfus had liven convicted 
was a forgery, and Thai rHe real traitor was 
a disreputable adventurer of Hungarian 
blood but of French birth, Major FstvrWy. 
Pie-quart was quietly shipped off to Africa hy 
Jus superiors* who wished to lei sleeping dogs 
he, 13uc rhe Dreyfus family, by Lncfcpend¬ 
ent investigation, arrived at the conclusion 
rhac Fstcrhftt) was the traimr, and sought 
ro reopen rhe case. I >terha/i was tried iind 
acquitted, but the affair was now ton public 
e nr such silencing. In IWS* the famous 
novelist Zoh brought nutters to a crisis by 
publishing his open letter. "fAecuir." /ok 
ice used the mili tary IcadciiL one by tine, 
of sacrificing an innocent mats deliberately 
in order to save the reputation of the army. 

France was now divided into Drevtusards 
arid Vnti-Drtyfusards; die funner defended 
in Dreyfus the Republic, the latter attacked 
ir. All rhe far Lett, which had hitherto held 
aloof from the affair as ju>t one more ex¬ 
ample of the rottenness of the huurgcoU 
state, now rallied to the Third Republic. 
I)rev Ehs was brought back from his prison 
on Devil's Island 111 French Guiana* ami 
was ferried in the midst of 1 frenzied cam¬ 
paign in the press mul oil the platform. The 
militars court, faced with new evidence 
brought our In tile suicide of Colonel 
Htrnt) . the real forger iff rile most incrimi¬ 
nating of the original document* vised to 
convict Dreyfus, again found Dreyfus guil- 
ry of 1 reason, but with the almost incredible 
qualification—in a Treason case—of "extenu¬ 
ating dram instances." This attempt at face¬ 
saving saved nothing, Dreyfus was pardoned 
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3>v the President <d the Republic in tHW* 
and in 190^ after the tensinns had a luted, 
he was acquitted and restored to the army 
with the rank nf major. 

The Drcvfus affair presents a remarkably 
welUdncujucmed case stuck in social psv- 
ehulngy, Hie simple juridical issue—was 
rliis man guilty ur run guilty of treason— 
never wholly disappeared in the mass hw- 
terk. Many French men who did not like 
Dreyfus *»r jews nr who did revere the 
Church, Arms", and the whole apparatus nf 
Hie Right, none the less sought to make up 
their minds solely nn the basis of the facts. 
Yet mam on both ^ides worked themselves 
lip to j pjmt where the question nf Dreyfus* 
uuilt st. as wholly submerged in dm great 
confronting of ihc "run Frances' 1 —dir 
France of the Republic. heir to the yrcai 
rcviitufion and the principles ni PHV, on the 
one hand, .oid. nri the other* rliL France of 
the monarchy* "f FhruTTC and Altar, which 
had never really reconciled itself to rhe 
great revolution. For rhe ordinary' person* 
the open admission of forgery by Colonel 
Henry ansi his subsequent suicide were 
enough, be now- thought Drey fus; mnntrcfu. 
But fur the violent Anti-OfeyfusartL 
Henry's act made him a hem and a martyr, 
he hud died for Im country! V paper was 
circulated m Paris asking fur a memorial 
to Henry; 

C&hwel Hevry's DtVQtion to hit Cornu ry, 

Public subscription for a rnongmcju to tic 
rained tn him. 

When jLti officer h reduced m committing * 
preiui tded forgery in order to restore peace 10 
in\ country and rid ii of j traitor, that soldier 
is to lie mourned. 

If he pays fur hk attempt with lli* life, he is 
a suanyr. 

If he rajunttrilv takes his tile* 

HF IS A HEIUl * 

These were rnomiis of real mss hysteria. in 
which both si dr- were swayed by cmitfkms 
far to^« srrong for ru^-ti to control, 

■ f C Conyhetre, The Drtyfm Cm * U-umlcm* 
MW b Mt 


The Republic 

after Dreyfus Wirh rhe vic¬ 

tory of the 

Drev ftisards. the Republic moved m the 
Left and punkhaS the Church for its <up- 
pon of rhe amis and the \nri-Drcyfuvirds, 
ITic Triumphant republicans in a series of 
measures betw een IVM and 190 5 destroyed 
the Concordat of Ittfi] betw een Napoleon I 
and the Pnpe which had established the 
Roman Catholic Church in a privileged 
position m the French stare (see Chapter 
XIj The Carbolic cradling orders were 
forced to dissolve* ami some i2,000 Catholic 
schmik which had Iwen formidable rivals 
of the state school system, had to close 
down, fhe atate wav no longer to pas the 
clergy, and private corporation*, organized 
by the faithful were to take oyer the ex¬ 
penses of worship and rhe ownership and 
maintenance of cIlc churches. The Catholic* 
refused ro accept this settlement and Hie 
churches remained Technically government 
property. 

Bur, Though the separation had been 
carried nut amid great IntrcmbN though rhe 
debates had revived the ferocious language 
nt flic 179n\ there was no recourse to the 
violence of the past. Cirhoitcisrn was not 
proscribed, and somehow ur other worship 
Continued in churches that were not the full 
legal property of the faithful Catholic cdu 
cation was indeed severely hindered, bur 
there was m* formal persecution, The 
separation did nut really alter rhe funda¬ 
mental social position of flic Church in 
France, flic upper classes* and the peasantry 
of the north and west, remained loyal Gath- 
olio; many of the townspeople, ant) rhe 
countryfolk in The southwest anti center 
especially, remained whit they had become 
over the last few* centuries, indifferent Gattv- 
tiBe* or outright and determined secularists. 

Flic indifferent Catholics and the anri- 
clericals formed the Itstkbtme of the cent ml 
supporting party of rhe Republic, the 
Radical Socialists, ^Im were nor ■■udali-sLs 
ac all hue petty bourgeois* French JetFer- 
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sonurii. Indeed, the French Republic of the 
early iwcntieth cvnctuv was j typically 
bourgeois stare. li nude certain concession* 
to demand* from the workers tor racial 
security and better living cundltion*. hut 
nut nearly is" many as the British ennsmu- 
em ms I monarchy was then making. r in¬ 
deed so many as the only parrly ccmscitu- 
tjixial German monarchy had made already. 
Trade unions in France were legsl T bur rlicv 
hail hard .sledding against die reluctance of 
French workers so pav dues and accept 
Muhin discipline* Moreover, good democrats, 
like Clemen veau and Briand, had no scruples 
about urine force against strikers* 

France remained fundamentally in rhe 
twentieth century what she had been since 
l 7 KU. a land of small fann-ou rung peasant^ 
very conservative in their farming methods, 
and of relatively small family-comroiled 
industries, very conservative in their bu*ri- 
nesi methods. There were some elements 
of bag industry by the early IWO's, and 
French seed production at that rime was 
actual I v growing faster than that of Britain, 
Germany* and die United States. None the 
less, grelt industry was not typical uf the 
French economic scene, which was luck- 
ward in comparison with the achievements 
lif the industrial giants just mentioned, hue 
at the time rime well balanced by old- 
fashioned standards uf the nearly self-suf¬ 
ficient national economy. 

The Third Republic had weathered the 
storms of domestic differences at bottom 
because* though some Frenchmen disliked 
k intensely, anti though many Frenchmen 
felt toward k But distrust of the "govern¬ 
ment” not unknown in the American de¬ 


mocracy* most Frenchmen felt it somehow 
to Ik rhe embodiment of /a pome, the 
fatherland- Differences slid arise among 
them, notably on ipcsrions of imperial 
policy. The great expansion of French 
power in Africa, Iruh^-China. and Oceania 
which made rhe world empire of France 
second only to Britain's was rhe work of 
a determined minority (see Chaprer W 31 1 
Many Frenchmen viewed rheir colonies with 
antagonism or apathy. 

France since ISTO Slid often seemed dan- 
gemuslv divided on matters of domes tit 
nod imperial concern; yet on foreign ptilicy 
rhe Third Republic was essentially united. 
Disagreement on the big ijueroon of foreign 
policy contented details of timing, lint 
ultimate alms. France wanted revenge for 
ib t Os France wanted Alsace-Lorraine back. 
In the complex workings of international 
politic* from J: STO to 1914, the foreign 
iiiiitiiirics of the Third Republic, shifting 
ihough their personnel was through ihe 
workings uf the multi-party lyistetu, none 
the less brought France to a pnriiinn of 
strength in which revenge ort German* be¬ 
came possible. Democracies arc sometimes 
held to be at a disadvantage in the conduct 
of foreign relations in comparison with 
staro under strong monarchic or dictatorial 
control. \ et in lw"l, indeed an btc as ItWv 
democratic France was isolated* and imperial 
( icnnany was the center of a nurvclmis M 
tern of illhuCcs; ill 1914 , democratic France 
was firmly allied with a powerful Britain 
and n Russi.i powerful if least tnr The 
mornenr. and imperial Germany, save for a 
weak Austro-Hungarum ally, was essentially 
imitated. 


Ill: Italy, 1848-1911 

Italian national unity, which triumphantly achieved lie* ween IH59 and 
seemed arret the events of lS4fcf-49 (sec 1870. The Kingdom of Italy thai iKgan m 
Ghapter XU I as far away as ever* w as emerge aficr IWrtU had a constitution very 
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much like rhat of rhe Third French Repub- 
Jic T wish an ontqmenrat Liny instead of an 
ornamental pttsidrm, The min boy was 
respond bit to a lower house which in 
practice developed a mutti-pam system 
rather like that nt Frpice. Ar for, a prop- 
ertv nullification severely limited die suf¬ 
frage- after IKB], this i^u allocation was low 
enough—3 direct tax of 19 lire, or about 
|4 l 00—so that the electorate numbered over 
2,fKKU)00. Wlrar amounted so full universil 
m.inlwMid suffrage nut. however* intro¬ 
duced until 1912, 


(lovettr and the Completion 

of t, tiipetition Thi r archiver 

nf U.ili.in uni¬ 
fication wa* Cavour aniO-UKI), who lie- 
came the chief minister of Piedmont in mi. 
Though iif androcratic origin himself, and 
trained tW the highlv conscnrjmvc career of 
an army officer, Cavotrr enthusiastically sup¬ 
ported rhe economic revolutions and the 
aspirations of the business classes. Tie vis- 
tree! France and England as a voting man 
and was deeply influenced h\ rftpir eco¬ 
nomic accomplishments and bv their cco- 
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limine and political ideas and institution*. radicalism, which he (eared might make 
Back in Piedmont, he applied The newest 1% a republic and might so alarm the 
agricultural methods to hb family estates powers that they would intervene to undo 
and promoted the introduction of steam- favours own anneM tit mist achievements, 
boats. railroads, industries, and hanks in For these reasons, Caveur sought first rn pre- 
order to prepare Picdrimni fur leadership in vent the departure of Ganhaldt * expedition, 

,mined Italy, favour was a good* moderate, and then, alter this had proved impassable, 
mid -m rwteenth-century liberal. to control its progress and exploit its success 

But Cavour wm 'alw- .1 superlatively in the interests of lus ow n pohey- Garibaldi 
adept practitioner of the realistic diplomacy and Ids thousand "redihim had relatively 
often called Reatpohiik. As rhe chief min- lirrle trouble in overcoming the feeble op- 
Kief of Piedmont lie *ec about cultivating position «f the Durban r (thick U sn -ia \- 
Ffcnch and F.nglisb suppoir. bringing Pied- Recruits untied to bis nag. 1 opukr 
tiif«ti into the Crimean War on their side opinion throughout the W cw, even m tau¬ 
nt* ainst Russia. He got no immediate award, tin us England. was nverw helming!) on tie 
for EtteUm* Was unwilling to take steps that side of this romantic adventurer fmnhaUi, 
would "offend Austria. But, though bitterly who had announced his loyalty ro rhe King 
disappointed, he put a good fflCC urt bi> dc- of Piedmont, Victor Emnwtiud, now 
feat, and finally persuaded Napoleon 111 that crossed the Straits of Messma with flic ip 
tlic Austrian hold in northern Italy was an pmval of the British in mister. Lord I aimer- 
anachronism, a living in the fact of rhe ston. and Continued his victorious march on 
principle of nationality. In l$5*L France the mainland. Cavour. alarmed lest Garl¬ 
and Piedmont wen t to war with Austria, and bakli bring on * cn>* with Nopolcnn 1>V 
won bloody victoria at Magenta and Sol- taking Rome, sent Ihcdnmmese rroojw into 
ferino m 'June. Sympathetic nationalist the Papal States. They disport! «f the papal 
risings broke out in Toscany and the Papal force* cosily, and occupied all save ihe arci 
Siaies. But rhe threat of Prussian help to about Rome itself King \ icrur T imnanuei 
Austria alarmed Napoleon, who held 3 Minn joined forex* wiih Garibaldi near 
conference with the Emperor of Austria, Naples and -.issured the ttfutpph of Cavour s 

Fraucis Joseph, at Villa franca (July. policy. Meanwhile, in plebiscites, Naples 

ami arranged a compromise by which and Sicily voted for union wtih the North. 

Lombardy "was to go to Piedmont but Tbe upshot of *U these rapidly unrolling 
Vcnctia to remain Austrian, and the rest events was die proclamation «f the King- 
of the peninsula to remain divided. Givour Jmn of Italy wirh \ ictur Emmanuel ot 

resigned in bitter protest. Savoy M its head, and with Florence as its 

He had, however, already won, A wave capital, in March, iMI. Cavour died m June, 
of popular agitation in the smaller States of bur what had seemed impossible only two 
northern and central Italy brought almost thott years ago at Vdlafranca had non l*en 
Woodless revolutions, ail’d plebiscites tie- realized, Rome, under French occupation, 
tndtulini: .annexation to Piedmont* CivmiT artd \ cnrtm, Sirilt heldI by AnMri.i vtpi tie 
came lack into office to accept the annex- new kingdom from the icrritoru comp e 

it ions, and tu take advantage of the prom is- non the patriots w lined, Garth,n i iruj e an 

ing ^iillation developing in the Papal States attempt in i««J r.. lake Rome m a tililaus- 
ami the South. For in May, I . a most sue- wring expedition, but the troop* of the new 

cess fid expedition hud set out for Naples kingdom were too much lor him. Ik™ 

and Sicily under i he command of a radical, beaten and captured, hut*>»" mnemd. 1 le 
indeed republican, nationalist agitator, Gari- returned to make still another attempt on 
baldi. Cavour deeply distrusted Garibaldi s Rome ttt 1967 after the French had with. 



Wctitini I of GArilsALii 
|. h y f 1 1 surf King Victor 
knrmvmurt {right)* 


dmvn* bur was defeated by French troops 
who now once more returned to occupy 
the citw 

\ cneriu arid Rome soon came, easily into 
the kingdom in rhe play of intcmiribnal 
politico and cotf !rdy little in bloodshed. 
Wnetta came as a reward for Italy sliding 
with Prussia in the brief war of \*66 rhar 
.aw Prussia defeat AusTria; Rome came 
when rhe war of t*7n with Prussia forced 
Napoleon Ell m w ithdraw from papal ter¬ 
ritory (see Chapter XVj. On October 2. 
T^O. Rome was annexed to the Kingdom 
of Italy Lind became h< capital. Ml tIie 
pcjimsida. save for Trieste and I rcm in the 
North, was mm under <me rule I htve iwu 
small bir-. nf lulu IrntdetilA (Italy unre¬ 
deemed) were of no *tujII miportance* for 
t la Si,in patriots remained unreconciled m 
Austrian possession of them, and went to 
w ar Agttmtt Austria and her German ally in 
iui ^ largely to obtain Them. 

Ateeti Ami l iabilities 

of United !tdy T he n c w 

k i n g d n ui 

started'iur with the asset ui f.ii midile public 
opinion throughout rive mm^Catimlic sesr- 
mtms nf i he western world, Italian national 
unity seemed vi natural and desirable Thing, 
and it had been achieved without very much 
hbmdshed, wiih a mixture of Goribald]an 
romance and Ca von nan realism. Within the 


kingdom tlic enrhii&iitsrm that had brought 
flic Rimrgmuwto t resurrection i to fruition 
was hmv in rhe service of muted Italy. 
Italians were a frugal hardworking people, 
md in the north they made promising tac^in- 
nings in the new industry of the machine 
age. 

^er striking liabilities impeded the new 
Italy. I he Italians hid. like rhe French, a 
division between Gu In dies a rut anticlcr- 
icjb;—better, anti-Quholic^—difficult for a 
modem \nieriom to understand Still, the 
division i\ jy perhaps less slurp than in 
France; rhcrc were m Italy more mid die-of- 
tlie-madcrs in practice. On die other hand, 
.irdcnt Italian Catholics were embittered by 
the ci re instances of the final drive fur 
union, ihc annexation of the Papal States 
without the Pope's consent; die “Roman 
question Italy lacked coal md iron, in 
terms of modem economic enmpetmon* she 
1 iiave-nor" country, a shocking div- 
CMUty that the Italians made in the years 
frdlni'. ing unification. Much of nioimtaimuis 
ecnrnii Irak and all so tithe m Italy were 
roily marginal to rimcraurh-ccntmv west¬ 
ern civUijsrion, with a poverty-stricken* 
illiicnic pmnnrry rooted in age-old local 
w nys utterly different from t tjose of modern 
urban life, and with n small fcudjilkrk aris- 
toe racy to whom a man like Cay our was 
rally quite incomprehensible. .Neapolitans 
aiid Sictfinas resented the new political pre¬ 
ponderance of North Italians in the unified 
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kingdom, much 1% American Southerners 
resented Yankee “carpetbaggers" after the 
Qvil \Y ar* If one spoke of the “two Italics/ v 
the division would be that between the al¬ 
ready somewhat indust ri iilized Motth, cs- 
|stciaUv the thoroughly ^modern* 1 P« Val¬ 
ley, oiJ the rut id, impoverished South, sril] 
^mcdkvit" 

Moreover, at bast half of Italy lacked ex¬ 
perience in self-government, Ir had no 
tradition of government by discussion, of 
liw-abidingness, of cun tfnrtabb middle¬ 
eks? compromise- Italy was not indeed the 
land of mixed stereotypes—Stinity gaiety, 
dark psskiftA, music, and banditti —w hich 
northern Europeans Kind Americans believed 
it u m t Ik: It w,is a land of deep-seated class 
antagonisms, region a! variations, fervent 
W\riiMii T a whole inheritance from the past 
which made democratic government very 
difficult; 

The Roman question became a chronic 
rather than a cm real one. The Pope, who 
refused to accept the legality uJF the new 
kingdom, simple uayed in the Vatican Pal¬ 
ace a* \ “prisoner." The V Atican remained 
the center of the world-wide organization 
i»f the Roman Catholic Church* ®ud in no 
important sense was the Pope impeded in 
the exercise of his powers over the faithful 
throughout rhe world* Within Inly, the 
Church forbade Catholics to participate in 
politic* and grimed a Catholic boycott of the 
Lievv Mate. C i rid li: i 11v. in face, Catholics did 
take an increasing part in politic*, hut the 
Romm questipin itself remained unsettled 
until when Mussolini and Rope Pins 

X\ agreed to ser np the Vitittit City ns a 
sovereign state of I OH acres. 

The now hiimdnm made appreciable eco¬ 
nomic progress. Railroads, built and man¬ 
aged by the state, sverc pushed rapidly into 
the backward South, a brand-new merchant 
marine brought the new Italian flag into rhe 
seven sea*, and an army and navy gave it 
Standing as a power. Even the national 
finances seemed for a tiliw under cunserva. 
the leidci>hip to lie v<»urul In tlie political 


field, the 18 S 0 s s brought a letdown, the 
growth of parliomcnuty corruption* the be> 
ginning of a tlong era of uniiri tamed political 
opp>minism* Meantime* the industrial pro¬ 
letariat was small, labor inadequately organ¬ 
ized. and rhe socialists were both too small 
and too rent by divisions to consume a 
dvnamic inurnment nf opposition and re- 
fdnn. 

Maneuver, Italy was how launching it¬ 
self on a career of Imperial aspiration w hich 
seems a good example of the desire Eti keep 
up with the Joneses Since France—the 
envied ^Latui" sister—and Britain had 
empires, since a great power had to have 
an empire, and since Italy, nr rather the 
cuidotii groups m lealv. wanted to be 3 
meat power, some wav of territorial ex- 
pnmiun had to be found. The conventional 
economic c\pi ana rums of the imperialist 
drive hardly make *cnsc fur rhe Italy of 
the lUSOs and \99Q\ a nation With fin im 
pnmm csportable capital, with no need for 
colon ml markets* and with plenty nf do¬ 
mestic difficulties. True, Inly had a rapidly 
expanding population that found relatively 
feu 1 economic opportuntties ar home, es¬ 
pecially in the South. But* since orlier coun¬ 
tries had inch a head *rart in cillpirc4>mtd- 
ing, what was left open ttt Italian seizure 
was very little indeed. And even then' left¬ 
over- were not suirible for colonial sesrie- 
ment hv Europeans* t hey were ihe pmitet 
parts of Africa, hardly worth rhe difficulty 
of exploitation 

Even so, the effort to take Ethiopia (then 
called Abvssinla) drained the resources of 
tile government, and yeas baked hv the dis- 
Liiirmii military 1 defeat inflicted by the 
Aby&iniam on the Italian cxpcdiTionarv 
force at Adfiwa in IS96, Tins genera) de¬ 
pression nf (he im)% st batik scjikUI, and 
llie Vdovta failure CMt si jiharinw on die 
|aj: years of the century, lifsive bread riots 
broke om in Milan in May, I $9)1, the J,J 
iU \ttiggiti" (deeds of May), and 10 |90fl 
Kim* Humbert was assassinated by im 
tuarchkc. The accession of a new king. 
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Victor Emmanuel IFL who was believed to 
have liberal leanings, gave new heart to 
many, and rise year- just before the out¬ 
break (if World YVuj I were un the w hole 
years nf comparative quier and prosperity, 
of partial recorttilLirintt with the Church, 
and of the final establishment of universal 
suffrage, Giolirrk rhe poliricai leader from 
1901 co 1914* chough aicomipc a manipuli- 
cor of die dfrcconit! as his predecessors* was 
also an intclligciu moderate ivhu did much 
to cm) social tendon* and in promote the 
growth of western-style political parries. 
Parliamentary democracy seemed at list to 
he ending down solid room And in the 
years IBVCM9I4 the vast emigration to 
North and South A me tit*—the number of 
emigrants eseceded half a million in the 
peak year of 191J—aI most canceled out the 
serious economic difficulties attendim on 


IV: Tin l r mted States 

World War 1 was also to mark 
the full parricipnTicm in rhe imemuriemai 
balance of another relative newcomer ed 
the family nf nations rhe United States. 
The simplest and in many ways the must 
important fact of her brief national history 
Is ihai in j little mtr a century the United 
Stares secured in terms uf actual power a 
position like tlutt of the gram stales that 
have tilled these pages for many cluiptetv— 
Yusrrhu France* England, and the rest. 
The United Stales came to he a "great 
power/" despite word* and even send mentis 
rhat placed her outside international com¬ 
petition, in isolation*" t wo simple sets uf 
statistics point op this fact. In 1790, the 
United States comprised 692.000 square 
miles, and in 1910 1,??4.(HH} square miles, 
even mure important, the population of the 
United States was 3,929*t>00 in 1790, and 
91*972,000 m 1910. The J910 population 
was greater ihit\ that uf cither nf rhe mow 


the high 1 tali ui birth rate and Uck of new 
i nduvtrial cm pli n i i icn r. 

Yet the men w ho ran Imly amid never 
quite content themselves with n position, 
say like tlm ot a Mediterranean Sweden, 
quite outside the competition for empire 
and quire outside the "great powers/* Italy 
was not a great power, but her leaders, and 
their millions nf followers, wanted very 
much to make her one. Pushed out of 
Abyssinia, and forced by the increasing ten- 
siims of intern at ion a I politic* to yield to the 
French in Tunisia, Italy finally got from 
the other great powers a free band in 
poverTv -stricken and parched Tripoli* a 
fragment of rhe old Turkish Empire in 
North Africa now known asLibya. In 1911, 
she went in war with Turkey over Tripoli, 
thus stimulating the cycle of Balkan war* 
that were tu ripen into W orld W ar L 


powerful European states, Germany and 
Great Bnrain. indeed second only to that 
<d Russia. YnvhsrilJ iriijn? impeutam. Yineri- 
Can industrial and agricultural capacities 
were already greater than those of anv 
other single country. 

The Federal Onion The bnd that 

had become 

m powerful in a brief century was in the 
kte eighteenth century almost eruptv bc- 
vond the Alleghenies, save fur a few Indians 
of ^rone Age culture; yet millions uf square 
rtiiles were us suited to intensive human list 
1*1 any in l urupe, \losr interested observers 
knew this at the end uf the American Rev¬ 
olution, and they expected the central parrs 
r d dr. Nvurh American continent to rill up 
wirh while men eventually. Rue most uf 
(hem, including Americans like Jcifcrsou, 
did not believe that the process would he 
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a* rapid si in fact was, Moreover* all hut 
the most singttimt felt chat rhe developed 
and fill I v peopled cimtmcm could nor pos¬ 
sibly conic under one political rule, 1 hey 
felt ?h,it k must be divided—as indeed the 
South American continent came to be— 
into it number of independent nations on 
essentially the European model. Indeed, 
the most pessimistic or month’ hostile ol>- 
servers did not believe that the thirteen 
Atlantic seaboard colonies gathered to¬ 
gether 10 fight the British cntild possibly 
maintain their own union, Here is a sample 
prediction; 

\s to [he future yr.imjcur of Atnenca, and 
trs being a rising empire under one head 
whether republican or monarchical* it b one of 
the tiller and mo&t vhumary tuitions that ever 
was conceived even bv wrirart of romance. 
The mutual antipathies and clashing interest* 
of the Attic rCau% their difference *>f govern¬ 
ments. habitudes, and nunnera, indicate that 
they will have no centre of union and no com¬ 
mon interest. They never can be united into 
one compact empire under any specie* of gov¬ 
ernment whatever; a disunited people till the 


end of time* suspidcmfl and distrustful of eaeb 
other, they will Ijc divided and subdivided into 
little mi 1 lowin'weak hi nr prindpnlitic*, accord¬ 
ing tii natural boundaries. Ii\ great bays oi rhe 
sea., and by vast rivers, lakes, and ridges of 
mountains,* 

Act hold together rhe former colonies 
did. Though che union wa* often sorely 
tested, once in the gretirevt war Americans 
have foughr, ir is ,1 central fact of history 
that rhe United Stales did not go the way 
of die Larin American scares, A\ hy the 
United Scares hdJ together cannot be ex¬ 
plained In mx single factor Geography 
■win certain!v kinder Ct> her than to the 
Latin Americans, for rhe Appalachians 
were no real harrier ar ,iil; the Rockies were 
nor rhe barrier the Andes arc; and the Mis¬ 
sissippi A'alley, unlike that of the Amazon, 
was a help rather than a hindrance to 
settlement and cornimniieations, I he rail- 

i - |p>vlsh tucker, Dean of QuaceWer. fp*ed in 
jiilwi Fiulsc, Ibi Critifjl JVrfod of .-Untneji I Hip- 
(Bottom, TMfc- 
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rmd and the Telegraph arrived jus* in rime 
to C4i.iS lEt 1 goods jn.l ideas to move fast and 
far enough to hold Americans together, 
1 be communications and transportation 
network already developed by tHfib enabled 
the North ro count <>n the SVest in the de¬ 
ceive struggle of the Civil \V,n The sheer 
swe of rhe new republic after the decisive 
acquisition of the \ 3 hsbsippt-Missouri 
Uallcv by purchase from Napoleon in 1 
seemed historically compatible with a 
liKKcly held empire of mam tongues and 
peo|)tes s like those of ancient Persia or 
Rome, bur not with a unified mrion-state. 
The achievements of modern technology in 
effect reduced sheer w/.t to manageable j>r<>- 
portions After the first transcontinental 
railway was completed in Californians 
could get ro the kdcral capital more 
quickly than New Yorkers could in I GOO. 

Yet it will not do to emphases purely 
material factors in the holding together of 
the United Starch The resistance to Britain 
had helped forge a genuine national patriot¬ 
ism. The colonists, in spire of contrasts \m- 
tween sevcnteenth-ccniury “Puritan' New 
England and "Cavalier’ 1 tidewater South, m 
spire of Dutch and Cicrttian dements in 
the middle colonics, hrmiiffii with them one 
language and one law, one hasic culture 
Almost . l 11 the cobnic* had "frontiers* —m 
the new American seme of the word, mu » 
guarded line with custom houses as in 
Europe, hm free areas on their western 
edge* u here a lively population was win¬ 
ning new lands from the wilderness This 
frontier population was a powerful force 
for unity, for it had litrie attachment to 
the older centers nf cukmhl (now sraicj 
group-conscinusness and it lud great con¬ 
fidence in its *nvn ‘‘manifest destiny'" ro 
keep pushing westward with the Meaning 
and patronage, and without mure than the 
remote control. uf the new federal govern¬ 
ment, 

Americans gained their independence 
from Britain in a civil w ir uid a social rev- 
ohirirm rhaf were rather mild affairs com 


pared, say. with the French Reign of 
Terror And, after the more committed 
Loyalists had left for Canada or Brit Ain, 
Americans took up national life without any 
serjuusk alienated rniiuHitie*. They achieved 
at the Philadelphia convenrfnn of rs" and 
In the campaign for Adoption during the 
next rwn years i federal consritutinn that 
>ef up a central government with the essem 
ti.il arrrihutci of mil government*—the 
ability to tax individuals fnut just to Obtain 
monies as contributions from constituent 
sentea}* to control armed forces, and to 
maiimin a monopoly of foreign relations 
r Fie new constitution, in dwitt* set up j 
sovereign federal state, not a mere league 
of sovereign states. On the whole, this re¬ 
sult was achieved under conservative groups 
anxtou* to preserve their economic and 
social privilege, afraid that democracy in 
separate, rpiasirindependent: stares would 
■TO too far, But this c^a^cnitivc cunclu- 
rion iq the American Revolution gave the 
mfiiiiL federal state a safer start. Finally, the 
threat flint British control of Canada seemed 
tii offer put a Ihuii on domtrric divisions 
The L mad States grew up in its earliest 
wv,ire of rhe need ifi «r union against a 
possible foreign danger 

I he new republic entered the world war 
ol the Napoleonic period in Neither 
the F rencli not the British really tried tu 
observe the ircvdnm iff commerce that the 

United Stares claimed as the right of a 
neutral, hut the British, who were by IN12 
masters iff the sea, seemed ro tic infringing 
neutral rights more hirrinitsU than the 
french- Moreover, American expansionists 
i be '‘war hawks/" saw s possible prize. in 
Uian;ulii to be wrested from England* and no 
stteb pni^c to he got from France. The 
American attempt to invade Canada failed. 
nut only from intptnctf, but from the de¬ 
termined resistance of the Canadians. In 
isolated combats on the seas the United 
Stales won v Sauries that made up for her 
i iilures on land, and helped holster natinrmf 
pride. I he War on rile w hole w as a stale- 
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mate, in which the United Stares experi¬ 
enced no important i^ains or losses- 

Civil War 

and Ritcmistnictim T1* c g r c Ll 1 

rest of the 

new republic has been called rhe “Civil 
W ar'" by the NuirhemCia and the "W’nr 
between the States'* hv the Southerner*. 
VVar broke nut in 1K61 after tong years of 
sectional strife within the union between 
North and Smith. The Civil War w as really 
an abortive nationalist revolution, the ar- 
tempr uf the Confederate status *o set up a 
M-fwrite sovereign nation. The South w.w 
predominantly agricultural, with a **iefy 
bused on plantation .slavery and on .1 single 
major crop, enrmn. much of which was e\- 
ported abroad* I'he North was increasingly 
industrial, with a strictv based on free lat>ur 
and on independent farm Owners. 

To thy conflict of economic mrcrcsl was 
added, -is almost always in human affair** 
a conflict of ideals, of ways uf life. 1 hat 
conflict was nm as deep-seated, as irncun- 
ciliible. as it seemed to Ijc tu the generation 
fhar uenr in war in twfti—or the. South, like 
Ireland nr Poland, would ptfeilunabH have 
Tried again m free irsell But the tirc^ uf 
©inflict were fanned especially hy the ques¬ 
tion of slavery* which seemed immoral tu 


mam in the Nurrh uni which sre tiled the 
order uf nature to many in the South. I lies 
were fanned also by writer* and preachers 
1 m both sitter* the Northerners thinking of 
themselves a* heirs uf the Puritans* rhe 
Southerners as heirs of the Cavaliers. With 
rlit' secession of Smith Carolina and i&sister 
slitter imagnnism reached the point 0 1 
open war. 

In rrtmspect, flic victory uf the North 
has an :nr uf inevitability* especial!) since 
hy It*6l rhe middle and upper Mississippi 
Valiev was bound firmly to rhe North by 
economic ami cultural ties. Ttt population— 
especially since the South could out, did not 
dare* use the Negroes as ^ddicrv and m In* 
dustml resources a!wive nil, tlu Nurrh was 
greath superior* \ et* aided hy a very aide 
corps o| officers,, hv rhe .ulvitnriiges in 
morale: that accrue to determined under- 
dugs, and bv the dimtrmu early nvertvvn- 
ridcncc of rhe North* the South won initial 
victories that gave its cause great me mien- 
sum. But the North thwarted the etfurrs 
of Confederate diplomats to secure British 
iuteri cntinii and was able to improvise a 
naval force that gradually established a 
blockade shutting n 11 the Smith from urn 
purtatian uf nectary war material In rhe 
lung run. Northern strength in men md 
mrtfetiab wore the Southern armies down. 

The striking thing about the Civil War 
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h rust rhai rise North won n finally in the 
held* but that the South accepted the 
verdtet of battle as final, that the Union in 
which American* today have grown tip 
should he so firm ami final, The "Road to 
R eunitin'' -liter ItffiS was indeed no easy 
«mc, and in the first years nf (he Recon¬ 
struction period after the «iir it appeared 
to many m alrrmst impossible one. \Vfch the 
assassination of Liiicoln by the fanatical 
Booth in 1 H 65 * the one great moderate who 
might have lessened the irengc fulness of 
the Northern radicals wav lost, The South 
uj> occupied In Northern soldiers, the 
illiterate Negroes were enfranchised, and 
Northern “carpet baggers' and Southern 
"tcalatiAgs 1 —and many sincere idealist* 
wlm believed fhev could bring Liberty and 
equality ru a "nbiigiiided 11 South——com¬ 
bined to bring whai seemed a reign of 
termr to old Confederates* 

Vet even in these c.iriy days the Qvil 
War did not end, as such war* have often 
ended, in wholesale reprisals, executions 
atul exile. N"nliertter\ had *ung during the 
n ir, “Well hang Jels Davit tn 1 sour apple 
tree*'; but after flit war Jefferson Davis, 
President nf rhe Confederacy,, was nor 
bunged on a >our apple- tree or anywhere 
cbe. Me was imprisoned for two vears. stiul 
then lived quietly Fur another thirty of 
course writing a book rn justify his carter. 
The fate of Davis measures the miracle of 
reunion. The soldier* of the Smith returned, 
often to devastated homes and lost fortunes, 
bur they returned home under amnesty 
Gradually the crusading fervor uf the 
North wore off, and the Smitho-ncr*, rein¬ 
forced by new men* some of rhem im¬ 
migrant Northerner*, took nver cimmil m 
their states Shivery , abolished by JonenJn 5 
proclamation in INti), was never restored* 
but the Negroes were in effect disenfran¬ 
chised, "white supremacy" was restored, 
and the race question in the New South 
rook on forms familiar to m today. 

Vnd it was a New South.' which is one 
of the basic reasons why ihr region has 


come to accept the Civil War as ended, 
with due sentimental cumpcnMfitiEti in 
wilful feeling for the past. Slowly in the 
liite nineteenth century, more rapidly in the 
twentieth, it ha* built up its «>vm industries 
taken steps to free itself from cotton mono¬ 
culture and m integrate its economy and 
irs society with rile rest of the country- The 
South remained throughout this period a 
relatively backward area, wirti its own 
special problems of poverty, illiteracy, and 

race difficulties, but if was ni»r im alien laud, 
nm an oppressed natimialirv eager to revolt. 

i he Ciul of ftectittstniction, usually as’ 
signed in the year I* 7 *, left the Democratic 
parts’ in control of uhat came tu be called 
rile 'solid South- tins seas .1 natural devel¬ 
opment. for it was Lite Republican party 
thiSt had guided the North during the war* 
and ill at had tried to carry through Recon¬ 
struction. This fact has worked to 
strengthen the American two-parry system* 
rifle 1 with so solid st block secure for the 
Democrats* the Republicans have been 
forced either to make compromises among 
thermdves to preserve their own party 
nniiy. nr m lose power- and the Northern 
Democrats have been forced to make com- 
promise* with their Southern wing, The 
(act rlut the presidency, rhe grciu prize of 
political action, could tie obtained only bv 
^curing .1 niajinity of the Tlceroral College 
incauE dsn that a careful balancing of re- 
ginriiil interest? had to be maintained, a 
minority party could gei nowhere in 
American politics, 

t liri is nor* of course* the whole explana¬ 
tion fnr rhe fact that the United States. like 
Britain* lias long nmoctijled a two-party 
systenc It is striking that the two-party «*vs- 
rein has endured so firmly in both countries 
despite the great deferences between the 
American political machinery of checks 
.uni lift lances aim mg executive, k-grilntive, 
and judiciary* and the British political ma¬ 
chinery centered in an omnipotent Parlia¬ 
ment* It cs tempting to see in both an un¬ 
derlying habit of political compromise with 
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tomnum more in a king pa*i of government 
fo discussion. 

Economic and 

Social Development In ifldF. the 

A m cri ca n 

economy was in minv senses still "colonial' 
—lhaT is it produced foods and ocher raw 
mart rial* to lie exchanged abroad f^r manu¬ 
factured gnotk and, in financial tenns it 
was dependent «n foreign money markets 
1 chiefly London), By 1914, the Limed 
States had been transformed into a great 
industrial nation, with its agriculiure al¬ 
ready to a hii*h degree mechanized, and 
with financial resource* so great that after 
World Wat I New York was to take 
over 111 part the place of London a* a world 
financial center. I bis rnniMurmsitmu could 
not have taken place, certainly not at the 
rate it did, without the existence of 
abundant manpower of great and still 
almost untouched natural resources, and of 
tlit traditions of individual initiative and 
freedom <4 enterprise—which m parr were 
emainlv a product of the ^Inmtier. 

Furopc piaved a significant role in Ameri¬ 
can economic growth by furnishing invest- 
menr capita! and* aIhivx all. by ending forth 
a steady How of emigrants. 

This great expansion in national wealth 
was achieved in a climate of opinion tiiur 
supported overwhelmingly the view that 
rbc federal government should not inter- 
ft re directly with business cnicrpnsr be¬ 
yond maintaining (white order, enforcing 
contracts, exercising some control over the 
Liei ii.l! coinage of money—and maintaining 
a protective tariff. Nor, of course, were the 
slate and Incal government* to go beyond 
sudi appropriate limits. This view we have 
already met in the classical economists who 
followed Adam Smith in Britain and in xCHilt 
of the continental states, tr is a view that in 
the West has generally accompanied the 
first stages of the industrial revolution, But 
this revolution came relatively kite to the 


United States, and for this if for no other 
reason a belief in free enterprise, in a 
minimum of ^nvemment interference in 
economic activities niainrasncd itself more 
firmly in the twentieth century' there fhan 
in the other pan* of rise western world. 

ThU belief was reinforced by the Four¬ 
teenth Amendment to the Qmstitiniun, 
passed in and aimed m protect the 

freed Negroes in the South from stare ac¬ 
tion m deprive them of civil rights. The 
Aincndmenr contained the famous l4 dut 
|in»Cfvi M clause: "nor shall am state deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law " Itt die great 
era of free cnierprisc that followed the Civil 
War, the Supreme Cpun of The United 
Siam interpreted the celebrated clause to 
mean char state governments should nor 
deprive businessmen—-mcluding corpora- 
tiorw as 1 persons"—«I property by regu¬ 
lating wages, prices, conditions of labor, 
and the like. 

Immigration once the 1890's had brought 
in million* of adieus from ensTcru and south¬ 
ern Europe, men and women ignorant of 
American wavs, and readily exploited by 
unscrupulous or merely eetiventbrul em¬ 
ployers. These immigrants were hard to 
organize in labor unions; moreover. They 
aud the i r children, uprontafc scorned 

though rhev might he. readily absorbed ihc 
American lx?liti tiuii no man is a proletarian 
by nature. Yet even at the height of this 
"Gilded Vgc ,+ or “Age of the Rubber 
Barnns” there wa* a movement toward the 
welfare *tarc. Apparently There never was 
n rime when laissez-faire was a universally 
accepted principle £ expect fur the tariff h 
and wistful businessmen who look hack in 
(he nineteenth century in America as free 
from the curse of government interference 
Are simply inventing a myth. 

Much the same forces thji had produced 
the Factory Acts in Britain gradually 
brought £0 the United State* mini mum- 
wage acts, limitation of child labor and 
women's kbur, sanirary regulation, control 
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yr fouur* of labor, am! uorkmuivs conipcnsa* 
non, Ch3raCEetisricall\% and in spire uf the 
Fourteenth Ametidnitint* liiese measures 
were taken .vr the state ratter than ill riu? 
natjunaJ level and they varied g really in 
the different States. The state of Wisconsin 
early established a repuration fur advanced 
^KTill legislation, Ime many of the older 

northeastern stores played nu important part 
in the movement, By the carfv twentieth 
century, public opinion was reads for in* 
creased pamcipatimi of rhv. national gov- 
crniwmt in the regulation of cctiiuntuc life. 

Theodore Roosevelt, a Republic,in. presi¬ 
dent l rum lOOi fu Vtt i 0 + promised 10 gu t 
] Rhh a Vtpmrc deal" and to proceed vigor¬ 
ously with "(rust-1 lusting/’ attack* the 
gn-at tmsis or c<imbindtions that had come 
fpi monopolize impnmni sectors of the 
\ m cricnn cc n no n lv. AIthnug h T! ic udorc 
Roosevelt did not atmjtt fulfill his prom¬ 
ises* his administration did assail the trusts 
in mi toads and robacco and did p m 
the federal regulation of great corpora- 
tiym A federal pruscctttiuti of the Stand- 
-ird Or] Cumpatn begun in lWW multcd 
in 101 i in a Supreme Court decision dis- 
voivhj! fhc grtai holding company Some 
of rhe separated pam funiiJiar today, such 
4' I i Standard nt Vtss Jersey i. Suomy 
Vacuum f Standard of Sew York). and 
Oho i Standard of California)* arc in fact 
11 bigge r" i h an w is t he dksolv cd pa itn r 
company of John !>. Rockefeller. Yer the 
work of Ihc radicals of 19(50, particularly 
the muckrake iV' who wrote csjmscv i«f 
ipiotLoiiJihk business practices for popular 
magazines. was churl} nor in vain. Ameri¬ 
can "big bud*»5B P# is in the JMioS bigger 
than it wa in rite daw of Theodore RooU~ 
wli. Hut, tn put ihc matter nicely and 
in good rerun* tr is mure of tt* response 
hi titles tn the public—^rr T to pn f (E not su 
nicely* ir is afraid nf whac might happen to 
it if jt followed The advice of one of the 
great nmtitccnrh-ccnniry robber luron^" 
(orncliiis \ andcHolr. 4 The public he 
damned!" In short, htg business in ilic 


I Eiircil Slate* tiki mat eh * in democratic 
theory it mu^r Ik, untkr the control nf 
public opinion, Tim h a ‘"realism:" not an 
"itletilhHc 1 " ^irammr American public 
opinion is nor at horronn hostile ro rhe ex¬ 
istence of wealthy indlviduals, bur ir dots 
resent excessive exploitation by lug carpm- 
ritins. 

During rite fin t ad mi nisi ration of Wood- 
row Wilson t bJD-lMD i* .t Donocm, The 
process of regulation gained momentum. 
I hc Federal Reserve Acr of lull, for cx- 
.onplr, gave Ecderiil ritRciab more control 
over banking, credit, and currency. Ap- 
pmvn 1 of 5 Vldi measures w&> not. of course, 
iin.Tnimou\ since Americans differ loudly 
;md wufcJy about jIielosi everything from 
metaphysics ro sports. Jhit, save for rhe Civil 
W iir they have iasualJ\ Iwen willing in the 
end I'd dirlcr iia more Mian vocally, to accept 
varieties uf heiief and action where rhey 
appeared hamilew i »r avoidable, to conform 
to ihe h\\ with no more than occasional 
violence, I n uuciiders. and to inam native 
critics* American life m the decades l>c- 
ru cen r3ie (.i^'il War and E9] ? often seemed 
one great brawL q mort-than-Darvi iitian 
struggte fur wealth and power. Yer this 
apparently anarchisrk societx achieved 
cxtraordi m ry materi jJ thing^ I>ridgo. 
d ims, tnhoads, great cities—which required 
tin: co-^pt: ration of mi I linns of men and 
women dive ip lined to j common task. This 
parados of the eo*e\Lseenee in rhe l njied 
Mates *t\ "nigged individualism" and social 
cohesion ^nll disturbs many commentators 
on ihc American scene. 

In spire of rhe mure ritan usual dose of 
disrnist m "'govemuient" common b west- 
ern perhaps in humam—rnditimy govern- 
tneoc lias in the United Starts come to pla) 
a larger and larger part tn the lives of 
ill Although rliis true of local and state 
gnvemmems ton, it lirilds more especially of 
tin federal gnvemment, I he gradually in- 
cieasing importance uf ihc federal govent- 
niifif, and rhe gradually dtcreoiint; iniria- 
nw nf vtaie governments, are as objectively 
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tricar in the period as is the 

111,nrri:iI growth of die LmtcJ States in 
jii 11 iu l;it it ut anil w ealth. 

The Myth of 

Isohttim Q» itc =» ^ h - 

I c c e i v c I - y 

iik at\ though still the subjcci of infinite tic 
hate uniting Americans, is the emergence ot 
tin United States as a great international 
power. The United States was ntt’er liter¬ 
ally "isnlatcil," From the very beginning* 
die had a department of State and the 
proper apparatus of minister^ ctiftsiib, and. 
Liter, ambassadors. She wj» involved in 
the world war of the Napoleonic era, 
and by the Mm time IJtwwnC °f 
L«ZO i she took the firm position that 
Fmopcin powers were suit to extend their 
evicting ttrrirnries in she Western Hemi¬ 
sphere. This was no mere negation, hut an 
active twremhm of American claims ed a 
fur wider sphere of influence than the con¬ 
tinental United Stales. Although Ameri¬ 
cans root no pare in the complex balance- 
of’power policies m Europe, they >Hmved 
an UicrciESUlg concern wirh 3 balance of 
power in The Fur F-^sl when? they had long 
Traded. After the brief war of m* with 
^pib t a war that broke out in Cuba, al¬ 
ways a d*r*c concern of the United States. 
Americans found themselves directly in¬ 
volved with the newly annexed territories 
of the Philippine Islands. Mawaih Puerto 
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Klpo—In short, with an American empire 
I hcodore Roostverb. who owed bis rapid 
politic. 1 1 rise partly Di bis military leader¬ 
ship of the ' Rough Riders'* in the Span¬ 
ish War, was a vigorous imperialist. Me 
pressed the building «t rhe Ihiuiiui Canal, 
upheld the Far Eastern interests of the 
United States and advocated a larger navy. 
rhi> tic w H "navalism. which also Had as¬ 
sertive iprikevinen in Britain and Germany, 
derived many of its doctrines fmm the 
writings of .in American officer, C..a plain 
\ 3 fted T. Mahan. Mahan's book. The Influ¬ 
ence of Sc if Fpwtr upon History s 
and his Liter works assigned navies a place 
uf pre-eminent importance in determining 
power status and found an influential audi¬ 
ence both at home and abroad. 

Furthermore* over these many decades 
(if expanding wtakh and trade, tlic l nited 
Stiires bad come to take full part in interna¬ 
tional commercial rebtiom In these cla¬ 
rions she had, save when the federal govern¬ 
ment was blockading the Confederacy, 
stood our firmly for rights to trade even 
though then; was a war on somewhere, 
stood our for the “rights of neutrals." 1 Ins 
fact alone would probably have brought rhe 
United StattN into rhe world war of l r >l-i- 
iutw, as it bad brought her evctuualU into 
rhe world war of I7U2-M815; Bill in 
America was, as she had not beet* in lHI-, 
a great and active participant in the world 
stare-system. 
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Itesl Texthi.HiLi. 

C. A 4H1.I M. A. Beard, 7iv Rise of . {mcriran 
t kzlh$ihm 'N‘A r M Jem ill.nil, ]^A), A famous 
pjpuUx icioLitit. written fr cum ilic vfandpnint of 
Tht economic interpfetatiiin of tikniry . 

£3 Hindi in, t'J-\ntce or f: F'tmtiti^ Joints 
m American History ifkiimn: Little. Hmwn. 1V51L 
Mom readable geuerjJ ctr\±\ j Jistiiiguidieil 
w ho la r 

L IdufTif, Zifee Li herd Tradition m America: 
ftiterprcudirn in American Politic#! Thou^hi since 
the Rjmhtritin *SX r : Ifarcourt, Brace, 

Pruvin itive survey ihit has stirred up lomuLrdik 
* .1 nii-mvcrsy 

K Hnfitadtrx* The American Toluusi Tr&im&u 
VV. Knopf, A Vintage Booh, C ki^rtct, 
t.mum'JKtm tn lmerica S.Y.: KnnLif, IVSJj 
c^mpJmwmaiy studio, empfoniziiig the li^ral 
imil ctinscnarivt strjnds lopectli-dly. 

R. f r..tir J dn;x 1 W. Miller, IX Aimw Ti?e 

£ Jtrr.f / i -.r Hjjrvr;. o\ ,i Republic • ] ngtt- 

s - hI Oiff-f. N J Pmfficc-IViilh ivri. A rnilSiJe 
icctittnf t is ell dlusrraicd 

HUtoriral Fiction 

» Disraeli, Qantogtby f^Y,: Duttcn. Wit. 
I ienfmtn cd-j. SipitHcint for rr> ■cfatemaTi of Tht 
rnhgfirened Gfinscn-mvc pnlkkul |M h -Mt i»-ai. 

A. Trollope, The Prime Mmuter fljmdms; O*. 
ti'fd Luh Prcv., l>>n, Wariift (Mn rd ■ PmU* 
'ikily thf Ijest nflvxi on Viaurbii |w?!hic\. 

K ^»1t h Tht Downfall n,i I>th a d( M > «\A 
\pplcton, 1902 i GiKtil novel of rhi? ( tench defeat 
ui l^Jil. by tiie famous n.imr nimu lA-rjitr. 

K M inus do ford feait iiaretd 1 . \. V.: \ r jk,ing B 

W Sated ikh^I ahout rhe crisK nf the I'wtdb 

cemjidvrtqe 4 o r cr the Dreyfus 

I hiwtfh rf?e Km rj; Aj£jj f.aphatti imaity 
iWHHti 1 . One of the best ficthmd Enm>JsicEimTS to 
American middle<Lns |]|t in the larc iiinrtcctnh 
relitoTj-. 

t SiiicLir, Th Jtm K ie r\,Y.r Vikmg, \ 

luniluf. txpcMe nf rile bjd unidmnm in the iTLeal- 
jucLing imlnvrry of Chicago about JWKl. 

M as: K ^ K a ntor, ,-f nrftrwrttifU rN.Y,: Sie- 

ncr . Grun md tejlhiit novel of the 

11 ktjcin ( ii if xr TijmkI on itetaLicil research^, 
(.'onmiduml by niifit cHika the i -cit Miwlr work of 
hirrum o T i (he iuhjcet- 

M Mkrchdl, Gone vntft the M'md N.Y.. .M.sc- 
inilLn ivy.j WirtanT for ir^ faithful lelicrrh.n 
m widely kdd Southern xmindt - nnvard the War 
Lke'u ecu t\t* States. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Central and 
Eastern Europe 


To the Outbreak 
of World War I 


In fhis chapter, shall deal 
with Germany the Habdnirg 

Monarchy I I850-I914K and Russia < 18.'- 
19141- These three empires were partner- in 
frina- in the partitions of Poland oJ the hue 
eighteenth century, and firm allies in the 
MettcffltcU system of European balance 
after )WiJ, After 18*0, they passed through 
periods of mutual affection and hatred. Itt 
1914 at) went to war, with Germany and 
\itetfii- Hungary as allies against Russia. 
Internally they had much in common, al¬ 


t tumuli each followed its own peculiar etc- 
edupmetU- In contrast with the countries 
of western l iimpc, these were the lands nf 
autocratic monarchy and relative is power - 
levs parliaments, although parltanum- were 
mure significant in Germany and Austria- 
Hungary Than in Russia, where the Duma 
appeared on the scene ^cry lace i 1904), and 
then played a decreasing!) important role. 
In 1914, all rhree were “empires," a title 
that only the tottering Ottoman stare also 
claimed itt Europe. 
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/: Germany , 18504914 

In, Iv!4 Hie Miilitarkf jmj nn- 
rinmjist Ckrm.i<i T u.pirc wa* a powerful, 
unified inijuitriLi) vtaic with ,i liinhk 
f.ircd, obedient, .uul competent pipul.ition 
ft\ supporting the Balkan pilid« «r its ilk , 
\mtriii-! limgury. if helped to jtlimLfc rlit 
cmirt uurlii info rhe rirst <>t the twentieth 
cebmry't \van> of moss slaughter. fl«- 
ntam (lad emerged as :i great tunciturntal 
power only afrer T«?i>. although for more 
than 1400 years millions of Gemartt had 
been living in ihc heart <*F f.iiru|>c under 
a variety of pulila:*! regimes. | he milira- 
risni, the authoritarian km, the whole sh>ci,i( 
and cultural tune ui the (icnuihv of lOH 
were determined hv the fai r that it was the 
Kingdom of Prussia that had achieved CJcr- 
man unifitanun. i ihincteiiitic Prussian At- 
limdts had overcome other German way* 
of looking ar society, and had imposed 
themselves on liorf-Ptussrans. The Pruvdnn 
triumph was complete by |s<71 f 


Between |8t0 and l.ftri, and 

especially after 1N*2. Pm«iia.. with 

ever-,it ccieiatiiig sped from triumph to 
triumph. Ilimlncn and protesters were si- 
kneed nr tUwted hy the gliner of each 
new achievement; moral objections were 
generally regarded as unpatriotic, flkmtrek, 
"hn directed policy, spoke of respect for 
legality and decency us , ‘himut$brian 
twaddle” and proclaimed an era when 
"blond and iron" done Would decide. The 
ends seemed so desirable and were bring 
gaineil so rapidly that even stem moralists 
tuidd tell themsdecs that rh« time they 
nerd nor examine the Ricans. They shook 
ihcir heads and voted the government new 
SLibMfliCv 

1 he creation rtf impend Gtntlanv' uis 
^ M -ivc fill the work of Otto von iWtmrck 


Brillhm. unscrupulous. ruth- 
j 6 ®* » gcniiii jr maneuver am! jc cnnccal- 
mg his nul imcntions. Bismarck was often 
Uvw iidcxingly meomisrent m hi^ policies 
Sometimes he pursued two apparently 
voniodicmry policies at the same tttnt* 
until ilie moment came when he had tn 
make a final decision on which polics tn 
" e4[ij\i His intent loyalty ro the Prussian 
Crow n, however* did not faker during his 
l^ng years in office, although after 1 lls. dis- 
msssal by William II in fftW he fck that 
his work was being undone and lie often 
tried to embjtrrass die latiperor and his own 
successors in die government* Be ctmld not 
endure cririebm of lumsdL He loathed 
liberals. Githolk% and socialists ar different 
periods, and despised his intellectual in- 
ferion even when they belonged io his inni 
cla^is, the Prussian hmded mobility: the 
Junken. Whatever his policy of the 
mntnenr T force by at its mots. Muctttml 
li-cfrrrt he towered over Prussia from 

* Sf ^- ru IS band over the German Empire 
thereafter until im Yet his efforts could 
mu luvc succeeded had rlics nor nicf with 
gerund approval from the German people, 
o ltd had hungered tor unify since before 

I&4& 

Pruisia iwJ the 

ilonfcd^mkm^ 

lSf()~lSf9 Tltc first ma¬ 

jor ijLicsrinn 

facing the statcsmtit of f-enfral F oropc after 
rhe Revolutions of IK4S wii> whether 
Prussia or \ujstrb would dominaic the Ger- 
iTi.io t.rjiitederation. Indeed^ in j brnadef 
vensc, rld% wna a ijucsiitin of what form the 
Cunfedcmriau wouM now take. A creation 
m rhr Congress of Vienna (see Chapter 
XJ K it had been temporarily shaken and 
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splir by the developments of ts-ts. am! now 
needed m tw rebuilt. The "Big German 11 
solution favored fcdcratinn vi?tl, \ustri:i, 
the “Small German" solution favored «;[.* 
arariofi from Vtsma or even from South 
Germany I he “Sut3ll German" program 
meant Prussian dnminatrnn .if the nnn- 
\ustristn German -stares, and therefore hc- 
Cflilnr Bismarck's grab 
The period after 1848 opened with a 
defeat for a Prussian “Small German" solu¬ 
tion. king Frederick IV‘illinjn IV, who hatl 
refused to accept the imperial crmvn “front 
the purer" when It was offered by die 
Frankftiti Aflcmhlv ('see Chapter XIIh 
none the less cherished the hope that the 
t ierman princes might offer it m him. Ink¬ 
ing advantage of Vustrin's preoccupation 
with the remnants of the revolution of 1848. 
and overriding his own Prussian ctmserva- 
riscs, who wished simply to strengthen their 
own stare, Frederick iVtlliun fv formed 
the T'rfurt Union of Princes, an agreement 
to pool military resources. This union w as 
designed to laui to Prussian political as well 

as inHitan dominance. 

* 

Hie Airmails managed to hrfng Russian 
pressure tii ticar on Prussia. The'’Tsar op¬ 
posed The unification of tine nernuns no 
nutter under whose auspice \r i Rmita. in 
November, the Prussians reAmtneed 

rlic Erfurt L'niinu ind reluctantly ugtecd 
rn rhe revival of the Confederation, This 
tpbodc h known a* die ^Timnllianon" of 
OltHUtL .1 Term that stiuu - how bitterly 

inam Prussians, resented it. Yet Bismarck 
himwdf defended the treaty, and a?. 4 result 
wan sent av Prussian rtprewnr^ive tir the 
Diet iff the ('-Hifeckmnim. 

Although Rmiraftlt made a speech ap¬ 
proving OJmiit/_, lie took every occasion at 
the Diet to- work agatmt Austria, and to 
thwart Austrian design*. \\ one facet of his 
fm3icy. he strove tci keep Prussia neutral it! 
i he Crimean Wat i 18J-FJivj. in which f up¬ 
land and Kranee fought with 1 urkey tgainst 
Russia,, and Austria hnrj.svcd rather" than 
helped the Rtminns rsee below, p 4K^. 


Kciilizing tint Austrian behavior was alien- 
atilt -a Russia* and that Ku^ian friendship 
tv 1 hi Id be . 1 3 ii .1 hie liter when Prussia came 
tn grip* with Austria, Bismarck frustrated 
Hie more bherti Prussians ho hoped rhat 
Prussia would enter the war against Russia 
and thus line up with the West. He was 
counting on a military showdown with 
Austria, am! un pushing Austria out of 
Cirmiiiny. which he felt was nm small for 
liuih powers W ith this purpose in mmd« 
(w uhn wooed rhe French Emperor Napo- 
kim 113. despite the hurmr that many Pnis- 
si.ms felt over dealing* with a Bonaparte, 
whom they regarded as rhe heir of the 
French Revolution, 

Simultaneously, during the IGSO's, both 
riie constitutional and the ten non lit found** 
thuis of future Prussian development sver t 
hud The Prussian Cnmritutiun of mo 
lasted down to the end of World IV ar 1. If 
provided for a bicameral legislature; a 
hereditary upper house including rhe nohJes 
■uni royal appointees and an elected lower 
hi 1 live. But Hie method of electing this tower 
house made it certain that the popular will 
nuu k) he trust rate d. Electors were divided 
iniii three classy according tn rhe size of 
the they paid. The 4 pet cent of ilie 
eke titrate who paid high raves selected une- 
N'ud of rhe rcpresmiarives Fht 14 percent 
«-l middle la\[Myers detected another third, 
anil the mi lain tflg 82 pef cent of low ras- 
payer?, selected the Iasi third. The prepon¬ 
derant power of 1 he wealth) in this ar- 
rsngemcm is only too clean 

Incn so* the lower isou.se had very little 
to do licvrmd approving the hud get. Policy 
questions were decided in the upper Iso use, 
01 still more often by rhe kins and his 
personal circle of military and political ad¬ 
vise 1 %, Hie king appointed his ministers, 
could veto tiny lull he disapproved, and had 
■ 1 inn tif money it hi$ disposal for ex- 

p-.ii-L- Practically speaking, the king and 
tile tunken nm Prussia. 

With hur possessions in western tier- 
11 tj 11 v, including the Ruhr* Prussia had flic 


richest coal deposits in Kumpc, She now L be¬ 
gan to butkl the iron and sted induitry 
witKoiir which her future political anti mili- 
tary triumphs would lubeen iitipmsihlc. 
Alone among the continental nations, the 
Prussians turned over the plansling of their 
new railway system to the army general 
staff, which laid mn the lines with art eye 
io rapid and efficient mobilization and trans- 
porc.it tun of troops in rime of w ar. 

Bismarck Co??ffl 

to F<yW£f Indeed tuilt- 

ran concerns 

4 

led direct I v io the beginning of Bis¬ 
marck*’ undisputed donimaticifi of Prussian 
policies. fihe regent William. who became 
king W illiam I in IWt. succeeding I red- 
crick William I\ was above :i]1 a soldier. 
Has minister of war. Room a friend of Bis¬ 
marck**. earilv persuaded the King that an 
army reorganisation was necessary. Me 
wanted to increase the number ad eon- 
scripts called in each year from 40,000 to 
^Uhju, and to lengthen the term of their 
service from two u> three years. Behind 
Ronn's milirury projects lay a political mo¬ 
tive: to keep the army as conservative as 
possible, iind m make it as big as possible, 
so tint it might serve as counterweight to 
am I ilk: nil or revolutionary tendencies in 
the state, A prolonged ptilitic.il crisis arose 
over the*c aimv in 1861 and 1*62, when the 
Prussian parliament refused to vote the 
budget At the very height iff the crisis* 
Boon suiiimuned Brinmrek back to Berlin* 
and the king, convinced that here was a 
man who did not care about parliaments, 
appointed Bismarck prime minister of Prus¬ 
sia and minister of foreign uflairs. 

On the fallacious principle that there was 
a M g*p" in the constitution thal permitted 
the govern mem tit collect raves even when 
clie budget had not been approved bv par¬ 
liament, Bismarck nmv collected and spent 
revenue quite illegally. Again and again he 
dissolved the parliament. called new elec¬ 
tions, faced another hostile house, and then 


fiurujrdK 


repeated the process. Yet after four yeans 
fi'ttU-lttrifl) f| f rim tmcDnstitUtinruil be¬ 
havior lu got aw.iv with everything iri the 
end. because of rhe flittering successes he 
scored in foreign policy. 

Since Bismarck intended to overthrow 
the German Confederation as it was rhen 
contamted, he opposed Austrian efforts to 
reform it- Austria wished to create an as- 
sci iib! v of delegates chi-sen bv flic parila¬ 
ment* of rhe member states, in addition to 
those turned by rhe princes, and j direc¬ 
torate of siv monarch*. Bismarck prevented 
William E from at tending a congress of 
princes called by Austria to discuss these 
proposals, anti rims wrecked the congress 
(1661), In 1B6?, he kepi Austria out of the 
Zolhvrrm, the German Customs L'nion 
(sec above* p, HMl* and consolidated Ins 
Hood relations with Russia during the Po¬ 
lish revolt (see below, p. ?H5| bv conclud¬ 
ing ihe Alvcnslehcn convention, which al- 
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lowed the Russians to pursue fleeing Poles 
onto Prussian territory and capture: them 
there. I'lim Bismarck ivoncd the Russians 
□ second time, os he Srad during the Crimean 
War. 


The Schleswig -Huhrein 
Question* t863-1 ff6 J W h e n t h e 

King of Den¬ 
mark died in late 1 s<! 3 * the celebrated 
Schlcsvvij*-Holstein question gave Bismarck 
further upporniiiirlcs. The Prime Minister 
of England once remarked that only three 
men had ever understood this complex 
problem, end that one was dead and mie 
uisaiie* while hr himself* the rim'd, had for¬ 
gotten all about it In brief* the duchies of 
Schleswig and Ihdstcin at the s'lnrhem 
base of the Danish peninsula had been ruled 
by the King of Denmark* bur nor a* pan 
of Denmark, A fifteenth-centur\ guarantee 
assured rliL duel lies rhar thuv eon Id nwet 
be separated from each other. Yet Hulitcifl 
to die south wa* a member of th* German 
(>mfederation; Schleswig to the nurth u js 
nut. Holstein was nmsd) German in pupu- 
la don; Schlevn ig was mixevl t t ermun and 
Danish. In lk< 2 . Prussia Inid agreed in an 
ifucrnaiji muJ conference on an heir who 
would succeed bulb to the Danish throne 
and ro rhe duchies. At rhe same tunc. 
Prussia had joined the other powers in rec¬ 
ommending that Denmark and rhe duchies 
should be united In .1 constitution, Hitt, 
when the constiEunuiul union of Denmark 
md the dueliic was aitemptiik the duchies 
resisted, and the Danes iried m in vor|H irate 
Schleswig. German patriots objected. I be 
Prussians and \listri,ins w mitd the duchies 
to have special representation inside rhe 
Danish parliament, and insisted that Schles¬ 
wig should not be incorporated mm Den¬ 
mark. None rhe less* rhe King nf Denmark 
in 1 865 followed a pulley that supported 
annexat ion. 

Into tins math*ri Bismarck rtusv moved 
to win the duchies for Prussia. IJe wanted 


both the prestige that Prussia would gain 
and the valuable commercial port of Kiel 
m I fid stem. First he maneuvered Pru^xia 
and \qstm together into 3 victorious war 
against Denmark U*rt4) p 4 1 though Austria 
had no real interest in rhv dudvtx Then he 
quarreled with the Austrian* over the ad- 
mtnhrmiori of the duchies. At rhe Conven* 
fiun nf Ciiisrem, tMJ, u was decided that 
Prussia was to administer Schleswig anti 
that Austria was to administer IluUtcin. 
But tills arrangement provided only a tem¬ 
porary halt in BismarckV drive against 
Austria* 


IT.ir with Anmit 3; 

0**66 Bismarck 

kept nagging 

V ienna .ibmir Austrian behavior in Holstein, 
1 Ic tried and failed to tempt France into 
4tl alliance. Ihir he did succeed in lining tip 
rhe Irahans* who secretly obliged themselves 
r-^ go tii w«r cm rhe side of Prussia if Pnii- 
fought Austria within three months. 
Lius ns contra t ^ fij the constitution of 
the German Confederation, which forbade 
members to ally thenuwIves with a foreign 
poxvet against other inembent. So distreSStfd 
was William 1 at this illegalitv that lie lied 
fiiilU when tile Austrian Emperor asked 
bins d such a treaty existed. Finally, Bis¬ 
marck 'uddenh propos'd that rhe German 
Coni edgnr inn he refurued, and chat an .ill- 
German parliament be elected by universal 
wi if rage, Which everybody knew he haTeik 
Bismarck probably advanced ibis pro¬ 
posal for universal suffrugc in order to make 
it appear char Isis quarrel with Austria rested 
nn a less sordid grtmnd 11iati the mere 

hehlcvu ig-Hokuin question. V u the pro¬ 
pel also reflected his calc Illation rhar 
ciifrauLliisemenT of .ill Genuam would 
weaken rhe Progressive party, heir to the 
liberalism of I Mn* ami w mild produce many 
conservative mid myjlhr votes from the 
peasantry. He had --ten how Napoleon 111 
bad risen to imperial power in France on 
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the tfretigth of universal suffrage. And tic 
h:ul lurcn influenced by converse ions with 

Ferdinand I.Assrik, s Gcmuui sodaCst* who 
.jr^ucit that umvensa) suffrage would 
w eaten rhe middle claves. Bismarck had 
hoped that the Austrians might try to throw 
hts plan out. but die other members of the 
Con federal ion asked Pmssia to propose a 
full plan of reform, Austria now bid the 
Schlt*wig-Hukrciii question before the Diet 
of the Confederation. Bismarck ordered 
Prussian mrotw inm Holstein* and declared 
iliar The Diets Vote fur federal action agaiitit 
Prussia for violating federal s 1 lohstein ter¬ 
ritory was ijneonsTmmnuaL We had suc¬ 
ceeded in provoking war with Austria* It 
was an albGcrmxn civil war. since Bavaria. 
Wuritmbcjrg, Saxony, xnd Hanover (the 
four other < icrman kingdoms) nod most of 
the lesser German crates sided with \ustm. 

The war lasted seven weckx, and wax 
virtually derided in lefe ttian three. I he 
Austrians had to commit a substantial pur 
of iheir forces against Italy. Skillfully using 
their railway network, the relcgniph, and 
superior amnimmrs + the Prussians quickly 
invaded Bohemia. and defeated the Aus¬ 
trian.-!. at KorUggraiz fSsdowab this battle 
has been referred to a* a Gettysburg won 
by the secessionist Prussians V the rapid 
German civil war eunrhued, the Prussians 
defeated the Bavarians and entered Frank' 
f 1 1 it, scat of the German Qjii federation. 
The states of Hanover, Hes^GteeL and 
Nassau ware all annexed rn Prussia and their 
dynasties were expelled- SeMeswigThli¬ 
stens and the free city of Frank fare were 
also taken over. 

Bismarck successfully opposed the gen- 
crab, and even hr. king. who wished to 
punish Austria severely- Except for the ces¬ 
sion of Veneris to Italy. Austria suffered no 
territorial losses as .1 result of the Peace of 
Prague > I hut she did pay -1 small in¬ 
demnity, Most important from Bismarck s 
point of view, Austria had to withdraw 
forever from the German Confederation, 
which now ceased to exist. Germany north 


of the Main River was rn pun a new North 
German Confederation to be organized by 
Prussia, I low ever, si w as stipulated that the 
Gemini? states wnuh uf the Main were to 
Ik- fret to form an tndeperidem union of 
their own. But Bismarck bad previously 
concluded secret treaties nf alliance with 
the iilust imprirtnrtf South German states— 
Havana. Wffrtembcrg* and Baden—-who 
promised to pur rhrir armies ar the dUpnsa! 
of the King of Prussia in case of war. So 
tlie proposed South German union could 
never come into existence. Bismarck thus 
limke the Peace of Pra<pe before k had 
been ciincluded, j real piece of diplomatic 
skill. RkmarckN gentle treatment «f Austria 
was not j 11st a matter of genemrity I le was 
convinced that Prussia would need Austrian 
hdp in the future- Novi time he had ex- 
polled Austria from Germany, imposed a 
“Small GcrmaiT solution* and elevated 
Prussia m the position nf dominance, he 
had scored hb phut. 

Now Bhmvirk was free to turn to the 
Prussian parliament, with which he had 
liven feuding for four years. He asked for 
an "hideminty." that is, a ccnihcalinrt that 
all the revenue he had illegally col Jeered 
and Illegally fipetuu ever since the parlia- 
11 lent had it fused to pass the budget in 
|tt 6 j, had iu fact been legally collected and 
kgalh spent. Hie deputies were so dazzkd 
bv the feats nf artns against Denmark and 
AiLsrrifl. and by the enormous new aequisi- 
rUins i-f power and temiury* that they 
voted the indemnity, and awarded Rk- 
marck pcmWlv .1 cash gift of mughh 
SHHMXKk Nil- indemnity marked an im~ 
pirtaiii defeat for parliamentary govern* 
ment 


/'iit* North German 

Confederation An assembly 

elected by 

iiniv«n>al UiahtiOtnl sulTruye now ik-latcd 
.iil.jpted 1 L-cmstmuiim fur the new 
Sorth German Confederation, of which 
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iht Prussian tint} was president. The draft 
tliai Btemm'k mbmitted h eloquent tcwT 
runny to his determination in "kill paring 
menraiism through parliament' The future 
parisanicm \Rmhtug > wa> to have tin 
pisu tr nver rht budget* and the minister, 
were not to he responsible in if Instead, a 
Federal Council {Btfndesrat \ , consisting uf 
delegates from the member starts ami vor- 
ing according ct> instructions from their 
sovereigns would reach all key pulley de¬ 
cisions in secret, ami would hive veto power 
over am enaermem of the Rtichitig. \ 
diam-diiis would preside over the Bundes- 
raf hist would not have to explain or defend 
its: dec bio ns before the Reichstui*. Since 
Prussia nrm had not only its mi n votes in 
the Hmiidrsirat, hut those of the newly an¬ 
nexed stares. Bismarck's plan in effect made 
it possible for the king of Prussia to mu 
C itmianv + 

This plan wis only tlightlv modified m. 
dial the future chancellor would have to 
*igu every act unde m ken bv the kim* of 
Prussia president of rhe Confederation 
Hut the cxccurive in no to made 
responsible tn the Reichstag, Bismarck s 
plan also specified that, beginning five vears 
brer m IK I* the size of rhe armv would 
\k fixed by hw s and that the Reichstag 
would have a vote on the budget. I fowl 
ever. Bfonarclo who became chancellor, saw 
to if tli.it rhe debate on the military budget 
did nor tike place every year. I mi rliqi hutis 
wen appropriated for long perilub m ad¬ 
vance 1 he eomtifurion did little more than 
-unction Priissiui military domination over 
Germany, 

Sk&wdtrum with 

France During the 

next four 

years, the power of the new Prussian- domi¬ 
nated German state began to make itself 
tch. Increasing uncusiness reigned in I'ii- 
nipc V), lung as Bismarck needed the lie 
tic* «!cw neutrality of Napoleon Itk tie had 


hinted tiiar he might nor object if Napoleon 
look Belgium Now the gullible Napoleon 
found Thai Bismarck no longer remembered 
the matter. Hoping to he compensated for 
his assistance in making peace between 
Prussia and Austria, Napoleon 111 made tm- 
scrupulous attempts to acquire Luxemburg 
1 a purchase from rhe King of tlolkmd. 
Again he was frustrated by Bismarck, Sud¬ 
denly confronted with ihe new Germany, 
many members of rhe French public and 
press hoped ro get 'revenge for Sadov*," 
4iid liecume strongly anti-German. The 
German press responded hi kind- Napoleon 
111 strove to create an alliance with Austria 
and foih m order to thwart further Prus- 
%ian expansion. But the Austrians shied 
aw.u from i true commitment. and ihe 
kalians were unable to resell an agreement 
with the French because of the Roman 
question (see above, pp. 457-458). 

^ hen the Spaniard* ousted [heir queen 
in IKiSB. one of the eventual candidates for 
flic throne was a prince of a Catholic branch 
°f T h e Hnhenzullem family* whom Bis¬ 
marck secretly backed bv discreet!* brib¬ 
ing Influential Spaniards. Became of family 
dytmtic practice, it was necessary m secure 
the consent of rhe reluctant King William I 
■'f Prussia. anil this Bismarck finally e,\- 
mcied without hinting that war with 
France might result Napoleon, also deep 
in Spanish intrigue, feared rhar a Hnticn- 
aoflern on the Spanish rlironc would cx- 
Pp®e France to a two-front attack. French 
diplomatic pressure was exerted direct I v on 
Kmg William* and the Hohcnftidlcm can¬ 
didate withdrew \t this moment. Bismarck 
seemed ro be defeated. 

But the French, merstirmiJiitcd by their 
success, tirm demanded rhat William pufo 
lk:lv endorse rhe withdrawn! of the can¬ 
didacy and pronihc never to allow it in he 
renewed. William, who was nr I'ms, enur- 
teuiibjy refused, and >enr a relegratii to 
Bbirmrck dcscrihing Hes interchange with 
the French ambassador. Bismarck then 
abridged this famous F.ms rclei|nmi and 
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released k to ihe press and all the European 
chanceries. He made ic scan that William 
had thoroughly snubbed the French ambus 
sador, ami that the ambattador had been 
^provocative'' r r the King. Public opinion 

in Germanv was nnu inflamed, and Bis¬ 
marck set out rei hast the French still further 
by unleashing a violent campaign against 
them in the German prera and boasting of 
Ids prowess in editing the En*s despatch* 

I he French reacted &* Bismarck luid Imped: 
they declared war un July 19, 1870* 

Within si* weeks the tinmans had ad¬ 
vanced into France, bottled Up one French 
jmiv inside the fortress of Mel/, defeated 
another at Sedan, and captured Napoleon 
III himself, the protracted >sege of Paris 
followed, ending in surrender early in MTI. 
A new French government had tt> sign the 
Treaty of Frankfurt Bismarck forced the 
French to pas a NllirmnioUir indemnity 
to cede the rich province of Alsace and 
wine two-fifths of Lorraine (which die 
German military wonted as a defense 
a gainer possible future French attack), and 
to support German occupying forces nun! 
the indemnity had been paid. 

The Ch'rmm Empire Even before 

this peace had 

Ik^cii imposed. King William ot Prussia was 
proclaimed f'mpcrnr of Germany hi the 
git,u Hall of Mimirs in Louis XIV r \ palace 
ar Versailles. Bismarck Had n- make a feu 
unimportant concessions to the ruler- of 
the South (iennan states to venire rlicit 
entry into the new empire, but he never 
had to consult the Reichstag, which simply 
hastened ro send it* own dtpucqrinn beg¬ 
ging rlic Kirn* to accept the crown The 
proclamation took place in a ceremony of 
printcv ind soldiers. When a constitution 
for die new empire was adopted, it was 
simply tin extension nf the const iiuf ion of 
the North German GmfedcraTmti nf IM1, 
As Chancellor of ihc German Empire 
from IK71 to Bismarck became die 


lending statesman in ill Europe, He fdr 
that Germany had m further need for ter- 
rirorv or for war. As a nineteenth-century 
realist with no dream of world-empire, lie 
felt 1 hat liK limited goab find been attained- 
V diplomat, he henceforth worked for the 
preservation nf Germany's gains against 
threats from abroad, specially the threat 
that haunted him most: foreign coalition 
asainsr Germany A* politician. he worked 
for the preservation of rhe Prussian system 
against all opposing Currents 

Bismarck’s chancellorship falls naturally 
in tii two periods; FI) a period nf free trade, 
ctMipcretKiTi with the Liberals and opposi¬ 
tion to tHe Clatl 1 ulira (l B7 M B7ft)niil t 2 ) 

* period of protective taitfb, eo+opcriltion 
with the Catholics, and opposition to the 
socialists ( MtftMflwi), 

Domestic Dvmlt>p?/iems, 

1 fill-ISIS At home, a 

multitude nf 

economic and legal qucsrhiiw Arose as a re¬ 
volt of the creation of rhe new empire. 
Working with the moderate Liberal party 
in the Reichstag. Bismarck pur Through a 
cufurnon coinage and a central bank, c^ 
ordi nnred and unified the rail triads and 
postal systems, and regularized the legal 
and judicial systems. In IB7L the Reidistag 
voted to maintain ] per cent of the popula¬ 
tion under anus for three wars. Tn 1874* 
HKmarck. -simpk bv threatening oj resign, 
forced the Reichstag to ti\ ihc of the 
army u 40 |,uoa fur a -.cven-vear period* 
until INN I In 1SMJ. ,1 year lief ore the period 
expired, he forced nn increase ro 427,0Ort 
for mother seven vcar>. m IHt*W. [ he privh 
legcd position of The amiV s made a military 
career ever more anracrive* arid served as 
:i constant spur to German militarism* 

But ihc great drama of the liTffs iti Ger¬ 
man v was fumalted bv Bismarck's attack 
on the Roman Catholic Church, the Kuitur- 
Lmtpf ( bJ bar tie lor dvtfiatritm’L The "Syl¬ 
labus nf Errors," published by the Vatican 
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iji ikm (see Chapter XIN)* denounced the 
tolcradun «i other religions, secitkr educa¬ 
tion, 3ikl state purrkipariuu in cl litre] i af¬ 
fairs. [ hen in 1870 the firui general coun¬ 
cil of the Church to meet since the Council 
"f Trent in tile Reformat iurt period adopted 
the drigmu of papal infallibility I'Iris dogma 
asserted that rhe judgments of rhe pope <m 
faith and morals wete infallible. To ntmy 
non-Catluilics this seemed to say that no 
state could count on the absolute loyalty 
of its Catholic ettkeru. 

In Germany* the Catholics were j large 
minority of the population. They had 
formed a political parts, the Ontcr, dial 
quickly became the second strongest party 
in the Cmpirc. 1 he lCenter defended papal 
mfallihilirv and u ished to nature the popes 
temporiI power which had been ended hv 
the unification of Italy. The Center tint 
only had many sympathizers in the Catholic 
Polish provinces of Germany but also spon¬ 
sored a labor movement of it* owru ninth 
seemed in pi^st a social threat Catholic 
peasant and workman, priest and noble- 
mao, all opposed rhe Protestant urban 
middle class and the Prussian military pre¬ 
dominance in the state. Bismarck identified 
his clerical opponents wiih ITanec and 
Austria, the two nations lie had defeated 
m making the new Germany, 

In collaboration with the Liberals, Bis¬ 
marck put through Lius expelling the Jes¬ 
uits from Germany, furbidding the cleric 
to criticize the govern mem, and cloving ilu- 
SChmjjs of religious orders. In Prussia* civil 
marriage was now rei|aired, uppropriarimis 
for the fkrhidic Church were -Topped, and 
priests were forced t . study at secular uni- 
vetsiiicv The Pope declared these Imv* null 
and void, and summoned dl good C.uhollcs 
to disobey them. Carbolic services stopped 
in rrnvns and villages, and many Catholics 
were deprived of rhetr sacraments, 
Bismarck never appreciated that the 
Church, thrives on persecution. By declar¬ 
ing tltat he would not i% go to Cano^t/' he 
summoned up for Protestant Germans the 


picture of the medieval German Emperor 
I ferny IV humbling hint elf before the 
Po|nj in 1077, But Uistnirck in the end had 
Tii go to Qtoos^j. attd repealed in rhe 
eight ie> m^r nf the itmi-GtthoHc u leis¬ 
ures he had passed in the seventies. B\ then 
he nteded the support of rhe (Jenret 
party against bis former allies the Liberals* 
whose demands for power he found exorbi¬ 
tant. .rnd against the growing menace ul 
the Social Democrats. Viorcover, the Prot¬ 
estant church itself and main nf the com 
tervarive Prussian nobility hud grown 

shinned mer the excels* of the aim- 
Catlmlic campaign. 

/ }p whs tie I )c veto pme nt$* 

IaiS-IS90 Indeed, in 

1877 and ISCrt 

BittmrtT had begun a gradual shift in pol¬ 
icy, dictated in the first place by the need 
zur more revenue, fhc Empire got its 
money in part from indirect taxes imposed 
by rhe Kdck&ag on tobacco, alcohol* 
■sugar, and the like. The rest casrn; from the 
individual scales, which controlled all di¬ 
rect man on and made contributions to 
the impel Lj I budget. As military costs 
mounted, the government-s income be- 
came insufficient, and Bismarck did nut 
want to increase the Empire's dependence 
on the starts by repeatedly asking them 
to Increase rise is cunctiburiuit^ He 

wanted the Reichstag to vote higher iti- 
diixci tascr., hut its Liberal memlKro inirp- 
sally suspected rhai if they acceded he 
rrughr do to them what he had formerly 
done to rhe Prussian parliament. They sus¬ 
pected that he might govern without 
them if a dispute arose, inJ depend on the 
money lie \\ oidd collect from the higher 
tavev they had granted him. Therefore 
they warned same sort of guarantee be¬ 
fore the) untied BbanarckV hand*, 
Basically, German tariff policy had been 
our uf free trade, with little protection 
Nir German goods, lint ufrer i financial 
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pm\r In IHT!, rlic iron and textile indus¬ 
tries put pressure fin Bismarck m shift to 
* policy of protection that would bctp 
them compete wit 11 England MuircMvctf* 
an agricultural crisis led cofltfcrvarives to 
abandon ihctr previous support of fr« 
trade, arid Co demand protection apimt 
cheap araivi from eastern Europe, In }x~'K 
Bivtnarck pm through -i general protective 
sarirT fun all imports, a move on which his 
former allies the l iheralu, were ^pht- 
In order to avoid granting the constitu¬ 
tional piarnntces demanded by the Lib¬ 
erals* Bismarck gradually abandoned the 
Kalittrkimipf* The Catholic Center fa¬ 
vored Ids pmtGctiiK&r policy; moreover; 
the lessening of the clerical threat in 
Fnnee and ilie concludon uf a firm fier- 
ni;m alliance with \usGm* in ^ (see 
t luiprcr XV 111 ■ removed the foreign causes 
for the arrack on the Church- Bismarck 
Therefore secured the support of the Cen¬ 
ter is well is that of rhr conservative*. 
Thus he w as. able to avoid unking conecs- 
sinns to the Rtidmag T and thus he 
launched Germans* oil an era uf protection. 
The protectionist policy spurred snii fur¬ 
ther the rapid and efficient growth of in¬ 
dustry, especially heavy industry- Politi¬ 
cally. the conservative Protestant agrar¬ 
ian forces im^ grew stronger, and gamed 
many urban votes. Blit Bismarck never en- 
tirely trusted the Center, itnd strove suc¬ 
cessful Iv rn remodel the LiltfJrabi into -i 
stanch! V conservative industrial hi group, 
Whiic Ik was casing the Kuhiirkadip 
and swinging ru protection in 18’A-JR U P 
Bisnmrck aku begin io proceed against ilu L 
Soda I Democratic party. The Marxists 
l.iehknedit ami Bchcl had founded this 
small party in ll&W, in 187S T they enlarged 
it, much to ManCs own dtsgusr 4 by ac¬ 
cepting rhe follower, of LaSalle, an apostle 
of non-violence, 1 tit- German Social Demo¬ 
crats were nor nearly so revolutionary as 
ihdr own Marxist phniKiiW{|y sUggPited, 
and loid no doulit inherited some of" I.ak- 
sallt's willingness rn make a deal with 'he 


existing regime. 1 hey did nor threaten 
the state, as Bismarck pretended to think, 
Imt they had many supporters among in- 
tcltccnuk and former liberals ant ^ a miIj- 
stjiui.il trade-union following. l hey 
pulled half a million vurc& m 1ST", about )(■ 
per cent of the Total electorate, l hese 
revisionist Social Democrats w ere prepared 
to concentrate their efforts on improving 
working conditions rather than on revo¬ 
lution. But Bismarck always needed an 
qnemv against whom lie could unifv hi* 
supporters; besides, he had been deeply im¬ 
pressed b\ the Paris Commune tscc Chap¬ 
ter XIVK and believed that something dm- 
Bar might occur in Gentttny, 

I'dng as a prdett two attempts by al¬ 
lied Social Democrats TO assassinate Wtt- 
liain |. Bismarck called a general election m 
i*7K and rammed through the Reichstag a 
hill making the Social Democratic party 
illegal, forbidding its meeting*, and sup¬ 
pressing its newspapers. Individual social¬ 
ists could even he expelled from their dom¬ 
iciles bv the police. Abandoning their al¬ 
leged principles, the Liberals sup purred 
tld* law. hut they would not allow Bis¬ 
marck to make it a permanent statute. He 
had to apply to the Reichstag fur its re¬ 
newal every two nr three year*, it was 
renewed each fiinc, unfit just before Bis¬ 
marck's own downfall ill 18W. Interest* 
inclv eunuch, Social 1 Jemncrats were still 
l[ lowed to run for the Reichstag, and 
their votes increased during the vears 
when they were suffering legal disabilities. 

Bill Bismarck felt that 'a' remedy can 
not Ik sought merely in repression of So¬ 
cialist excesses—there must be siunilriHie- 
oiish a pwitive Advancement of the wel¬ 
fare nf ihe working classes,' As 4 result. ill 
during the IHR0V, the government put 
forward a series of bills in favor of the 
workers: in 1882 compulsory insurance 
against illness, and in 1884 against acci- 
Jenrs. The sickness insurance fund* were 
raided by contributions from both work¬ 
ers' and cmphivers; the accident insurance 
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funds were contributed altogether bv the 
employers In uld-age mil invalidism 

traur ance followed, with employers and 
employees contributing ei|ud!y, and with 
an .i J Jki-iei,il subs My from the state. The 
German yystem of serial ^entity as de¬ 
veloped initially under Bismarck did not 
reduce the Social Democratic vote* hut it 
did provide much that the worker desired. 

Ultlincm // Bismarck's 

faithful Wil¬ 
liam ] died at the age id tuneu in I^hs, 
and his von, Frederick Ilk already mortally 
ill, rtlfed for only about three months. I’ht 
n<\t emperor was Frederick's mho William 
II. a young man of twenty-nine whose ad- 

^Dvoppirig ib: Fibs* Punch i&m- 
v writs mi WiJHam //V dmnhiai &f 
Bismarck. Wo. 







vent hi* father lud greatly feared because 
of lihs immaturity* impulsiveness and raci- 
ctiT. The entire Biscmrdtiaii system find 
hern built tv. support an autocratic king 
of Prussia as Emperor of the Germans. 
William 1 allowed Bismarck to act for him. 
hur William II was determined ro act for 
hiniscIk This determination underlay die 
subvecjueor controversy between him and 
Bismarck. 

On his accession*. William loudly pro¬ 
claimed his sympathy with the working¬ 
man, When the anti-soda list law came up 
for renewal, T ^ e Emperor supported a 
modified version that would have taken 
away the power of the police m expel So¬ 
cial Democrats from their residence!. Bis¬ 
marck opposed the measure, hoping thir 
the Social Democrats would indulge in 
excesses which would give him the excuse 
to suppress them by armed force. As a re¬ 
sult. there was no anti-socialist law after 
IMI'J, Other differences arose between the 
Chancellor and the Emperor over relations 
wirh Russia and over procedure in reaching 
policy decisions- Finally, in March, tB<Xk 
W ill) am commanded Rkmarck tu resign. 

\ Itb i iugl i fu u r chartcel la re niece£dcd 
iiim during the y cap. before the outbreak 
of war in I c o 4. mme of them can he com¬ 
pared with Bismarck in ability and influ¬ 
ence The years JRW-HJJ4 are truly the 
ywrs of VVilham Ik FncrgetiL hut un¬ 
steady, pompous and menacing bur with* 
out the intention or the courage to back 
up his rhrcniN. emotional and vacillating. 
William was Ill-suited to govern artv coun¬ 
try. much less the rnffirarisric, highly im 
dnstrialired^ imperial Germanv with its so¬ 
cial tensions and its lack uf political 
balance. 

Domes lie T emiovi, 

I99Q-W4 Party struc¬ 

ture reflected 

the strains in German society. The Lib¬ 
erals. a jKiny of big busmiew*. usually had 
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little strength in the Reichstag, although 

jnam iuduttrklfats were on inrimw 
teoiii with tiie Emperor personally- The 
great landnvi nert l rankled ftigerhtr in p fo¬ 
rest against a reduction in agricultural du- 
ties which was included in a series of trade 
treat ics concluded benign Germany und 
other comittcmal European countries he- 
tween 3 892 and IflOT, In IW they organ¬ 
ised the Agrarian League* which spear¬ 
headed all conserved vc measures and 
iKCume enormously powerful in German 
jxiUiics, In 1902, d»y forced a return to 
protection. 

The electoral strength of thr Social 
Democrats increased during \\ illiatu s reign 
from 1.500.000 to 4 , 25 U h om, and embraced 
ntK»third of the voting population by 
!9t4 T Freed from interfcrenec by the re¬ 
moval of the iinti-sodaList law- they or¬ 
ganized trade unions, circulated newspa¬ 
pers, and successfully brought pressure on 
flu regime fnf mure social tcgisl.ition, l he 
parry r had no immediate plan for a revolu¬ 
tion, although its radical wing expected* 
espedath after the Russian revolution nf 
mS (see below, p r 507), that a revolution 
would come- The moderate or “revision- 
ivt" wing, w Inch expected no open con¬ 
flict between capital and labor, felt that 
by allying with the middle claw to strain 
a majority in the Reichstag the Social 
Demounts might eventually overthrow 
the militarist regime. This the radical 
wing scornfully dismissed is mere tempo- 
razing. 

As the Social Democrats became more 
powerful, the government allied itself 
more cln^clv with the ( .itholic ( enu-r. 
Bee Ween IMS and 3906, and again between 
1909 Mil 1914, a coalition of conservatives 
and the Center formed the maturity 
group in. the Reichstag. The coalition did 
mu wish to any increase in (he powers 
of parliament, Vet left-winger* within the 
Center puny occasion ally called for j lib- 
inaU/imon of the system and for tactical 
purposes would even ally with the Social 


Democrats. 

Meanwhile, issues of military, colonial, 
and foreign policy began m complicate 
the internal politics of Germany. I he size 
j if the army rose from 479*<KK! in \W2 to 
870*000 tn 19! 3. And for the first rime 
(Jemtanv sought a big navy after Admiral 
lirprr/ became min inter of the navy in 
IH97- Flic Emperor issued a series of war¬ 
like and grandiose statements hailing Ger- 
many's "future nn the waters," and he and 
Tirpirz planned a high-seas fleet to super¬ 
sede the naval forces that had been de¬ 
signed fur coastal defense and for rht 
deface of commerce. The navy boom w as 
at least partly Intended to supply a mar¬ 
ket fur the expanding *tcd industry. A 
\av\ Teague, ovtenribK private organ! 
zation bur constant I v hand in glove with 
the regime, spread projmganda on behalf of 
rhe new fleet The rinn rather tuodest 
naval law of provided for a navy that 
was doubled by rhe second law of lWO. 

But the army and navy were only the 
most obvious weapons of world power. Ris- 
marckV sam rated country seemed satu¬ 
rated no longer. The Colonial Society 
thrived as Germany seized lands in the V ir 
Last and m \fries »see ChapterX\ lib de 
spite the drain on the budget (fur ihc 
colonics were never profitable)* and de¬ 
spite scandal after scandal (for the Ger¬ 
many were often bruml colonial admin- 
sstrators J. “Pto-Germans" planned the 
^rcat Berlin-Baghdad railway to the Scar 
j^ast and cried slirilK tor more and more 
adventure and conquest. 

Williams naval and colonial policies em¬ 
bittered Germany's relations with Great 
Britain. In 11KW* rhe Emperor him>df sent 
the Boer President Kruger l telegram con¬ 
gratulating him on hi* having repelled the 
Jameson Raid (see below* p- '" *)« ^ntl 
hint mi g that (icmiuni would have I wen 
willing ru intervene nn the side of the 
Rucrs against Britain, Again in 1««L he 
gave an niter vie w to a London newspaper, 
the DjjVv Telegraph* in which, with mimu- 
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mental indiscretion. he protested Id* friend¬ 
ship for lint-kill, ter ;ji the same rime Je- 
eked that the English had been ungrateful 
to him in nor acknowledging that his own 
military plans* sem to ihcni in secrecy, had 
enabled them to win ilie Itocr War. Of 
course (here was nothing in hi* claim. 

The DiifJy Telegraph affair aroused a 
storm of protest against William in Ger¬ 
many itself, and the Emperor had to apolo¬ 
gize and promise to do better m the fu¬ 
ture This episode illustrate* the danger- 


//: 7 hi Hah bur^ Monarchy, 

live extraordinary empire of 
the Wabsbiirgs has been tailed ram- 
shackle hererfigcntouSi and anachronistic 
And much scorn has been poured upon it 
for us incompetence* n\ smugness, iis stu¬ 
pidity , anil its failure to keep up with 
iLiudcm times No doubt rhe-c charges arc 
largely jtisrificil But in recent years voices 
have been raised mourning tile I in pi re'* 
disappearance, :ind tegrcrfullv echoing a 
nineteerith-crentwn Ckech patriot's cele¬ 
brated remark that if the Empire did nut 
exist it would he necessary ro invent it. 

I hese expressions of longing conic not 
only from reactionaries, i norm rebar*, and 
clericals lamenting a past liopdc^K be¬ 
yond recoverv rhey can he heard from 
the lips of old men in Ttm\ Yugoslavia 
and in the "people's republics™ nf Kmuiinh, 
Pol and, and 1 I angary. Tlieve old men re- 
member with longing a regime which they 
fdi in t heir youth to he oppressive and 
Unfair Perhaps these semfme-m* nre run so 
much praise for rhe Hkibshiirg* m blame for 
the communists who now rule much of rhe 
funner Habsburg territory, and for rhe ex¬ 
treme nationalist «t fascist regimes that 
preceded the communist triumph, [n any 
case, it is tic pressing to reflect that the 
problem of ihe national hatreds and rival- 


on* instability of ihe mm Wlm was all- 
powerful in a mighty military scire. 

Moreover, ir abn reveals rhe general urn 
easiness that underlay the apparently 

smooth and prosperous surface of William"* 
Germany* I"he protest ugainst the anach¬ 
ronistic system under which Germans 

lived and labored. and against the externa] 
bombast and internal Stt&CcutJtY of the 
regime, was expressed in the enormous 

cote which the Social Democrats uiln in 
1913. 
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rare rbat haunted ami final I v destroyed 
the I labsburgs Is with us helII In modified 
form today x and that this same problem 
still causo suffering md threiterts war. 
During tlic entire period from lK?o eh r 
WJ4i the Emperor Francis Joseph sac on 
the Hamburg rhttinc. Simple in his per¬ 
sonal hie and immensely conscientious he 
worked ban I at ins desk, reading and sign¬ 
ing state papers for houts every' day. Pm 
he was without hre or imagination* umn- 
icreated in books dealing with current 
problems, or even in newspaper^ devoted 
m the rigid court eaijuertc prescribed fur 
I kbshurgs, inflexibly nldTafthinncd and 
conservative, and tdli&h in the old Hstb*- 
burg vuy, always icj dy to JivmU* a min- 
bter of uhiHuc rim her usefulness he was 
tiof convinced. Ik \\ a* inrvnsdv pious. Me 
loved to [Hint. Iris mere longevity inspired 
loyally, but u must lie admitted that lie 
was a dull fellow, m even- sense of the 
term. 1 xcvpt fur Prince Schwar/enfoerg 
between 1 H4V and SB5I, franch Joseph 
uevej hail .i prime minbter. I k was hi* own 
prime minuter, and had to make derision* 
on policy himself. Mri decisions usually 
came coo late, and conceded ton little. Mis 
responds hi liry For rite cu Liner of events in 
this period i* large. 
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PgUtical Experiments, 

im-tstn The peri««d 

iif 1 labdmrg 

history from ISW in E9H may Ik divided 
into unequal with Hie dividing 

line laming in I8fi" when Hie Empire 1k- 
cimc the dual numirvhy of \urtria-Hun- 
i ? ar>'. Before I8A7. there w is a decade of 
reaction which ended in |#5G wbh the war 
aizainst Piedmont mil France (see Chapter 
XIVu then came eight yeans of political 
expcriuittititum from 1^59 to pune- 

mated l>v the war of I* (56 wirh Prussia 
The ten'years Foflowing the repression of 
the reviduti unary movements ot 1Wtf- 
1 K4V it re usually called the * liach period* 
from the name of a repressive minister of 
rhe interior Ml pam of the Empire were 
now fur rhe first Time unified and directly 
ruled from Vienna by Gemi.ni-speaking 

iifJieiiiiL 

In I8JJ, the state signed «i concordat 
with the Catholic Church giving cleric* a 
greaser influence in education and in order 
fields: Than they had enjoyed since the 
reforms of Joseph II - Because rhe repressive 
domestic policies of Hie Bach system re- 
Ljuned expensive nrmics and policemen, Hu r 
stare went rum debt. Instead of invention 
m rat I rr >:ids and industry. Austria spciu tt* 
niimev on enforcing rhe Bn eh system, 
rhese expenditures left it ir a disadvant¬ 
age compared with Prussia. 1 hem during 
ihtr Crimcim War* instead of spying 1 s*r 
Mkhtiluv I for RusstaS aid in subduing the 
Hungarian revolution. Austria ^astonished 
rhe world by her ingratitude." Not only 
did Francis Joseph lad to &*sht the Bui- 
dans, he actual I v kept them in Fear of an 
attack bv occupying rhe Danuhisn prin¬ 
cipalities (modem Rumania). In . Aus¬ 
tria experienced a severe fuunictal crisis 
purely as a result nf this long nmbiliMtion. 

1 he dcfcar of 1IJ5U it the hands of the 
French and Italians, and the loss of Lom¬ 
bards brought about the end ot rhe Bach 
system War continued to threaten, and 
the nationalities inside the Empire* es¬ 


pecially the .Magyars, could nut be kept in 
a tfjte or smoldering discontent which 
would render their troops unreliable Sev¬ 
eral soluHons were now tried in m effort 
tu create a structure that would with¬ 
stand the domestic and foreign strains* 
but which would nut jeopardize the Lm 
peror's positron* Francis Joseph made no 
effort to consult rhe people, instead, he 
listened brsr to the noli to. who favored a 
loose federal ism, and then to the bureau¬ 
crats, w fio favored a tight centralism. 

First, s const itu no rial change in 
the "October Diploma/ set Up a central 
legislature to which the aristocratic pro¬ 
vincial assemblies throughout the Empire 
were Of semi delegates and which would 
deal with economic and mi lit a d questions 
XII other problem* were to be left m the 
provinces. ThE. however, did not 
111 l most important nort-tacrmfln province 
in the Empire—Hungary. I \ccpt for the 
irtcai magnates, the Magyars were still 
discontented 3^1 continued to press the 
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demands fur autonomy that they had made 
in l*4x. But Francis Joseph* whci hated the 
thought of abandoning the uniformity of 
the Hnch system even though he wa\ ready 
to soften hs rigor* opposed the Magyar 
wishes for special treatment, He was leaning 
on the aristocracy in the hope that they 
could hold off liberalism. 

On the other liand, the German liberals 
and bureaucrats of Austria felt that the 
October Diploma went um» far and gave 
die Magyars too much. "! *■ them it seemed 
thar the Empire was being dismembered 
on behalf of the nobility, who dominated 
the provincial assemblies. The "February 
Parent” of lfitil was actually □ new con- 
stirurion in line with their views, k pro¬ 
claimed .1 more centralized scheme The 
imperial legisluturi- rook over most of the 
power* the OctnbeJ DipEuitta had reserved 
for the provincial assemblies nr diets. 

Great landowners, tou n chambers of 
Commerce, rovvmtncn, and peasant* formed 
Tlie four classes of electors rn these provin¬ 
cial diets, and there were tn\ qualifications 
fur alt members of the last two classes. \s 
in the Prussian constitution of TH 50 . du 
class or "curiaP «y$um wan highly dis¬ 
criminator v. and worked to disfranchise 
the peasant* Moreover* in reykins like 
Bohemia, where the town population was 
heavily German and the Cmimryautif popu¬ 
lation heavily Czech* it worked m bene Mr 
the rich and the Germans Vet it con¬ 
tinued until favoring the Germans 

and hurting the l Cecils. 

Naturally, the Magyars til peered to this 
second wihinon even more than to the 
first, and flatly refused to participate. '[ u 
the applause of the Germans in Victim, 
including the liberals. H Li near v u *£5 re¬ 
turned to aitrliocbarian rule, Czech* and 
Pfflci tho eventually withdrew From rise 
central parliament and left only a German 
ru eti| s r Disturbed, the Fmperor suspended 
the February Parent, lie began to negoii- 
are with the Magyars, who were repre¬ 
sented bv the intelligent and mode rare 


Francis Dcik* but the negotiations were 
interrupted by the war with Prussia in 
The Austrian defeat ar Saduvra* 
the expulsion of Austria from tier- 
iTiarny and the loss of Vencria seemed to 
Threaten the entire Habsburg system. 
Francis Joseph resumed negotiations with 
the Magyars, with the help of the great 
Magyar noble, Andra&y, and of Ikusi, who 
had Income Austrian foreign minister. In 
a formula was found which was to 
govern and preserve the Hibsburg domains 
down ro the World War of 19l<M9ifi. 

The Dual Monarchy. 

IKS7 This w as che 

famous Attt- 

glef ch t or , *comprtimise, ,+ which created 
ihc "dual monarchy** of Austria-Hungary* 
The Hungarian constitution of 184# was 
restored, and the entire Empire was re¬ 
organised un 3 strict partnership balk 
Austria and Hungary were united in the 
person of the emperor, who was always CO 
he a Catholic legitimate [Tabs burg, and 
wlm was to he crowned king of Hungary' 
in 1 special ceremony in Budapest* For 
foreign policy, military affairs, and finance, 
the two viarc^ had common ministers ap¬ 
pointed by the emperor. A customs, union 
subject to renewal every ten years also 
tainted them. 3 very ten years the quota of 
common expenditure to be borne by each 
parmer was to I.hj settled. A unique body, 
rlie ^delegations / 1 made up of sixty mem¬ 
bers fmm the Austrian and sivtv members 
from rise Hungarian parliament 11 ice ring 
alternately in Vienna and in Budapest, wa* 
fit deride on the common budget. After 
The budget had been approved, it had to 
he ratified by the full parliaments of both 
cn unities, and signed In the emperor-king. 
I he delegations also bad supervisory an* 
thorny over the three joint ministers, 
and might summon them ro give mi ac¬ 
count of their activities. Every ten years, 
when the quota of expenses and the cus- 
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roms union needed jnint cons idem don. n 
new crisis arose. 

Otherwise, Hungary ami Austria were 
Separate states. As King of Hungary. Fran¬ 
cis Joseph appointed cabinet ministers* 
professors, bishops, civil servants, and other 
nffidak He was obliged at ka*i once a 
year to summon the Hungarian kgtslatui*. 
v Inch had an Upper house of hereditary 
peer* and a lower bouse elected hy an dab- 
unite system with more thun fifty types 
or voters- However. qualifications regard¬ 
ing economic status and nationality made 
1 he Hungarian lower I iou&c entirely un¬ 
democratic, the voters never totaled mure 
than |)er cent of the papulation* For it? 
parr, Austria retained the paiiiamcfit and 
the ^ventcen provincial assemblies pro¬ 
vided by the February Patent of ffttfl* 
According to the new Austrian ennsntu- 
arm of 1867. the authority of the emperor 
some whet resembled that of other com 
sonitjoml monarchy with the fundamental 
exception that he could legislate by himself 
w hen parti an lent uti^ nor in session. Since be 
could dissolve parliament as will, he enjoyed 
st very large discretion. 

1 he dual structure of Austria-Hungary 
was unique in Europe* and indeed in his¬ 
tory, Jktausc of m many domestic devel¬ 
opments in the two pans of rhe monar¬ 
chy may he considered quite separately. 
\a one overwhelmingly important and 
complicated problem remained common tea 
both halve* of iht monarchy: the problem 
■if rise national minorities that bad not 
received their autonomy. Some nf these 
micuuitics (Czechs, Poles* RuthcneM were 
largely in Austria; others (Slovaks Ruma¬ 
nians) were largely an Hungary; the rest 
(Croats, Serbs* Slovenes* all of them south 
Slavs) were in both states. These nation* 
albes were at different stages of develop- 
iiicnt and of national sdf-consciousness. 
Some of them were subject to pressures 
from fellow-nationals living in states out- 
side the dual monarchy. 

Th« Austrian constitution of 1H67 pro¬ 


vided tltat -ill rminnn lilies enjoy equal 
rights* and guaranteed that each might 
use its own, language in education, admin¬ 
istration* and public life. Even the Hun¬ 
garian* in l^ftW abandoned on paper the 
Hcrcc Magyar chauvinism of Kossuth and 
the superpatriots of IB48 {see above, p< 
jUM). and put on the statute books a law 
rhiii allowed the minorities to conduct 
local government in i licit own language, 
to bold the chief posts in their cuutiries p 
and co have their own school* But in 
practice, neither the Austrian nor the 
Hungarian sraaiic was respected. The na¬ 
tionalities suffered varying degrees of dis- 
criminoliofl and even persecution. Since 
the nationality problem was Common Co 
A use Hi and to Hungary, and since it 
brought down the entire dual monarchy 
in the end, we must examine ii in wmc 
detail. 

The Czechs After 1867* 

the highly na- 

tiomlisttL- Czechs felt rhn they were en¬ 
titled eo an Ausgkkb on the model which 
rhe Magyars had obtained. They talked -af 
the lands of the Crown of Sr, Wentesbus 
i who died in 929). bv which they meant 
the provinces of Bohemia* Moravia, and 
Austrian Silesia, as possessing rights com¬ 
parable to those 13 tat rhe Magyars had 
successfully claimed for rhe lands of the 
Crown of St. Stephen (497-1038)- Not 
ualv was this argument historically un- 
mttnd, but the Czechs never had the 
power or rhe opportunity that the Mag¬ 
yars had to bring pressure the Aus¬ 
trian*. Cfcech deputies boycotted the Aus¬ 
trian parliament in the hope that Fraud* 
Joseph would consent ticenme King of 
Bohemia in Prague a* he had become King 
of Hungary in Budapest; 

In ls?1* the Emperor did indeed offer 
m be crowned as King of Bohemia. The 
Ituhcmiin diet, from which nil the Ger¬ 
mans had w ithdrau n in .1 fury, drew up 
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proposals rhar would have produced n 
triple instead of a dual monarchy^ with 
arnuigcmcnis quite parallel to thtttc cn- 
fo\ed b> the Magyars l“he rage * hf Aus¬ 
trian am! Bohemian Gentians Hu uppmk 
uim iif Magyar poU^dum, and a Slavic 
uprising in wiuthcni Anuria forced Franch 
Joseph to cluinge hi? mind. He discharged 
i he minister. who had sponsored the ad^ 
Vances to the Czechs, and the episode came 
to m end, Deeply disappointed, the Czech 
nationalist leaders returned to passive re¬ 
sistance. 

Hy 1879, when tlie C/ceh deputies re* 
turned to the Vienna parliament, rhev 
were divided into “old C/edW ind bA voiWg 
Czechs.” The moderate “old CaEcehs’ 
soughs i iiionomy. hue under aristae ran t; 
and clerical auspices: the more impetuous 
and radical “ynung Czechs' held demo- 
era tie and liberal views and favored a pro- 
French and pro-Russian foreign policy. 
Agsdmi German opposition, the Czech* 
secured cultural and political gains, includ¬ 
ing a statute thus required all pvemmenc 
officials and judges in Czech lands m render 
decisions and conduct triafc in rhe lem- 
giugc uf the petitioner. I his meant that 
iTiimv German civil servant* would have m 
Icam Czech} most Czech civil servants 
knew German already I he natural result 
was an increase tif Czechs in the civil ser¬ 
vice, and the development uf an experi¬ 
enced bodv of Czech officials. 

During the fcHHU\ tierce Ocell-Gentian 
strife broke out m Bohemia, and for a Time 
the angry Germans buveurted rhe Rohe- 
niMti diet. In 1890, rhe Vienna ministry 
,md the "‘old C/eel o' temporarily reached 
j ccimprmuhc un an adtuimsirnhvc division 
of Bohemia along national Czech ami Ger¬ 
man lines. Bur the militant “young 
Czechs" swept the next elections and. 
when the adininisrrarive partition bill was 
presented, simply rioted on the floor uf 
their diet. The government's answer was 
repression: Prague was placed under % state 

of siege. 


1 he siege wii. nm lifted until 189?, 
when a new ministry in Vienna needed the 
support uf Czech Mites The l-Jtu*uage cn- 
acmiems were broadened To require that 
■ill civil servants in Czech lands after 19(11 
Ijc hi Ungual. These new concessions to the 
Czechs produced German filibustering*, 
rowdyism, duds, press blasts, throwing of 
inkwells. imd blowing of whrifles in parlia¬ 
ment, Government in Vicuna became bed- 
lam. and the mrnktry resigned. Martial lav. 
wa> damped down tm Prague once more, 
iirnl Czech extremists began to make pro- 
Russian jnd Pan-Slav gestures, even ualling 
[or a general Slav showdown with rhe Ger¬ 
mans Alarmed German extremists called 
Pogue rhe ^western .Moscow'. 1 ' All com¬ 
promise plans failed and at t he turn of the 
twentieth century the moderate* m both 
sides i A die Czech ijutMton were disappear- 
ing in the w.nts of noise and hatred cmnnar- 
ing from German ami Czech t-siremisrx. Mo 
parliament con hi way in session, and the 
Austrian government had to lie conducted 
hy lllipcml decree. 

i ndei the stress uf prolonged Agitation* 
Ami influenced by the apparent triumph 
of constittitionjlisiTi in Russia i%e c below. 
P JW1- Franck Joseph finally decided to 
refums the frandiiv:. In 1907* the ''curtol 1 ' 
system came to un end. All male drizem 
of the Austrian lamb were row enfran¬ 
chised and could vnic for deputes of their 
own nationality Of riic ^ 16 deputies in 
the tttvs parliament, 2D would be tier- 
m art and IB? Czech, a figure almost pro¬ 
portional to rhe census figures. 

Vet in 1911 the Bohtinkn dfct was dis¬ 
solved hy a coup, and m 19 N Czech drpu- 
iils in the Austrian parliament refused to 
allow national business to proceed. I'll a as 
war began with both parliament and the 
Bohemian diet dissolved* and with the 
Emperor and fiiiimrvn. ruling by tbem- 
scha, Perhaps chief among the many 
causes fair this general parliamentary break- 
down wax the failure tn give the Czech 
provinces the sdf-gavemmcni they had 
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vainly sought since TS67, Most Czechs did 
nut wish to cue loose from the t'.mpiTC and 
establish u separate state of their own. 
Wnminmiy to about 25 per cent id the 
\usrrian population, the Czechs formed 1 
hard cure of discontent. 

Vcf. political considerations apart, the 
Czechs hid prospered 111 rlu- I mpirc. From 
tEtc economic and cultural points of view, 
diev nitre lav far the most advanced rvf the 
Slavic peoples in either part of the dual 
monarchy, Bv two, the famous. Skoda ar¬ 
mament works had become the largest in 


the F.mpire anti the rival of Kmpps in Ger¬ 
mane. Porcelain and glassware, luce and 
beer, sugar and the tourist trade, unde the 
Czech middle class nth and Czech crafts¬ 
men famous. Laboring conditions were 
hud, however, and die Czech Social Dcm» 
oernt-T were wakened by their refusal to 
work with their Gemum opposite numbers, 
Czech nationalism was fostered by an 
active Ocech^angnage press, by patriotic 
sodectes, by Czech schools, and by the fa* 
mum x&koh t*h*wks f . ,F ), a physical-timing 
sorictv with strong nationalist leanings. 
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\i ilic Ancient Prague University learned 
Czech scholar; taught, uf whom Ttvonw 
Mas&rvk. married to an American, became 
fher most famous. Professor of philosophy 
and student of Shi vie culture. hut 4 lover 
ot rhe West* Mssaryk deeply influenced 
generations of students* and upheld demo¬ 
cratic ideak in polities, T I i\Conans studied 
the hemic past of the Czechs, and pucc^ 
nnvdhts, and musicians glorified it for the 
popular audience. Deprived of their na¬ 
tional autonomy and exposed in German 
bias though the Ojcch* were, they can 
hardly be regarded as a persecuted minor¬ 
ity. They had iheir language and their 
freedom ro develop under Austrian domi¬ 
nation. 


Ptfio .t/Jif Rjtffetf/fffjtf Of .ill ihe mb 

rturiries in. 

Austria the Poles were the most Kifisttcd 
Most of them lived in Galicia* where they 
formed the landlord clflS5 and generally op¬ 
pressed their peasants, especially the back¬ 
ward R urheni a ns i V k ra ini n ns ) < Air hough 
the Galician Poles* like the Czechs* asked 
for provincial sdf-guvcniiiienl on the Mag¬ 
yar model, and although, like The Qcch^. 
they were dented this rti]ucht, they did 
enjoy privileges that made them the onlv 
contented Pules in F urn pc. They had their 
own Polish u.n she language of 

-uiiiuimfnirirpn ami the emirts, Hie Poles 
en joyed f j vorihle fin bridal a rn ngements, 
md after IS" I There a special ministry 
for Galicia in Vienna, 

t he contras* her ween rhis generous 
treatment and rhe brutality' suffered fav 
the Poles living in Prussian and Russian Pm 
land led Pules evei vw here to look ru Aus¬ 
trian Galicia as the center of national life 
und culture- Polish refugees from tyranny 
chew here took refuge in the cities of f m- 
cow and Lemberg- Mere were splendid pol¬ 
ish imiversmej, mdik families living 
grandly as they always had in Poland, mtl 
political opportunities m serve the Grown 


in the provincial administration. The uui- 
versities trained generations of Poles wlm 
were available later fur service in independ¬ 
ent Poland- Only the Rurhemms and the 
Jews suffered d Kerin iivwinii anti hardship, 
The Poles eliminated ft i it hen h ns from 
the Galician diet and long kept them from 
rhe imperial parliament The R urheni an?, 
themselves were divided into an older pro- 
Ettis&ian generation* and a younger genera* 
iinn uf Ukrainian nationalists. often fa- 

tniTivid. who hilled Polo and Russians alike 
and who hoped fnr their own autnnt*m»u> 
status within the monarchy. Under the 
new suffrage taws of 1M07- 27 Rudtenians 

n 

were returned to part tan lent in Vienna. AH 
2 7 inveighed against the Poles, and 22 of 
them inveighed against the other live, 
whci were pr^-Russian, In iwtf, a Ukrainian 
.wvavi mated the Polish governor of Galich 
after a horrible instance of Polish pallet 
brutal] t\ rims the targe Polish minority, 
abput t^ per cent of the Austrian popula¬ 
tion, lived in contentment and loyalty, 
persecuting their Rmhcnicm tenants, 
Since they hated Russia, Panslavism never 
tempted them as ir did the Czechs; they 
were not even un much interested in i 
future independent Pol,md> 

Other Minorities hi 

Austria The other 

minorities in 

Austria, the Italians and south Slavs* were 
far less numerous. Less than 3 per cent of 
the population was Italian in 1910; about 
4U per cent was Slovene, and leas thjtn 1 
pci cent w lis Serb and Croat. The Italians 
■>f the south Tyrol -uul hrri a, w here their 
center was rise seaport of frintc, were far 
more important than their numbers war¬ 
ranted, however, Iiccjusc of the existence 
of the Kingdom of ItaJv across the nmn- 
■rchy s frontier. Almost all uf them 
warned TO lulling to Italy, and Italy re¬ 
gard id thdr lands a's hath inaiem^ Of 
all the Austrian minorities, the Italian 
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sicadiJv proved itself the most anxious to 
get hut nr the Hahsburg Monarchy alto¬ 
gether,. 

Among the south Slavs in Austria 
pi o per, the Slovenes were the most con¬ 
tented, Scanered in sis provinces, and 
often living at odds with their German or 
Italian neighbors, thev usually made utifv 
Wal demands, like that for lecture courses 
itt Slovene at < 11.1 v University, The Croats 
in \ ustrb (most It in l^uhtuirin» were 
fewer and lev*, disaffected ilnm tho$e in 
Hungary, and the Serbs in Austria were far 
fewer and less disaffected rhan the Serbs 
in Hungary and in the separate province of 
Bosnia, Yet bo eh Serbs and Croats in Aus¬ 
tria were divided into groups that pre¬ 
ferred iUEurnirm widtin the Umpire and 
groups that Imped one day 10 join an in- 
ilcpc-mlcnt mi nth Slav stale 1 \ugtrsll Vi*) - 

Umorities in Htmgary In Hungary, 

minority 

problems were even more acute, Magyar 
behavior toward uthet national groups 
grew itiereasinylv outrageous as moderate 
counsels vanished in the face of short- 
dghred demagoguery. The Slovaks, the 
Rui uanums and rtw Scrrlw and Croat* 
living in Hungary proper were she worst 
victims of .1 deliberate policy of Mjg_ 
yarbatinn, but e^vn fhe Croatian* of 
Croatia, whose province had its mvtt con¬ 
stitutional special status, suffered- The 
Magyar aim was actually to destroy the 
national identity of rhe minorities ami rn 
transform them Into Magyars The 
weapon they used was language. 

It is perhaps difficult rn understand the 
pavsiomvEc attachment fell In the back¬ 
ward peasant peoples of smirhcasreni Vu- 
rope for their nun fanguages. Vet, de¬ 
prived of economic opportunity and some¬ 
times nf complete religious freedom* these 
peoples in the mnereenrh centun found 
in the languages they talked s living proof 
of national identity. The Magyars too, 


who made up only 55 per cent of the popth 
Union of their own country 1 exclusive of 
Croatia, hud a fnmrical devotion to their 
own language, an Asian tongue quite Un¬ 
related to the German, S!nvu% nr Ruma¬ 
nian languages of the minorities. I hey 
tried to force ]r upon rhe subject peoples, 
particularly in educating All statje^up- 
purted schools had m owe instruction in 
Magyar, ihc state postal, telegraph. and 
railroad service* used nnlv Magyar, 

The Slovaks, numbering about 11 per 
Cent of the population of Hungary, were 
perhaps the most Magyarifted. Poor peas- 
bur for the most parr, rhe more ambi- 
rinus of them often became Magyars 
simply by adopt tug the Magyar language 
as their own. As time passed, a few Slovaks 
came to feci a sense of unity with the 
closely related but far mure advanced 
Oeclw across rhe border in Austria the 
pro-C/.vehs aim mg the Slovaks were usual h, 
liberals and Protestams, Carbolic and cmi- 
semttive Slocks toward the end of the 
century 1 found their leader in 11 priest. 
Father Nlinka. who wanted Slovak auron- 
mnv. After Czechoslovakia had been 
formed in S9 \ H T the I lliuka movement con¬ 
tinued to be anti-Czech, and became pm- 
1 Idler in the IflBfFs, 

The Rumanian*, wlm lived in I ratwj 1- 
vani.o a hummed in l^lfi to Irt 1 -,- per cent 
■ if flit population of Hungary, and p«*s- 
sosed a m:ijiirirv in T ran w Kama itself- For 

centuries they had been downtrodden h\ 

/ ■* 

the Magyars and had had rn fight to- 
achieve recognition of their Orthodox re¬ 
ligion. Indeed, largely in the hope of re¬ 
ceiving better treatment, many of them 
had become "L'mates," accepting the su¬ 
premacy of Rome bur preserving their 
man liturgy* Despite laws designed to 
dimiiiure rhe uw of the Rumanian lan¬ 
guage, mad a great deal of petty persecu¬ 
tion, rhe Rumanians stoutly resisted a.s- 
mutliirion. For redress of grievances many 
looked to Vienna* which before the A Us 
gitsch had often been a source of assistance 
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agaimr the Magyars, but wliich was nnw 
committed to give the Magyar? a free 
hand. These Rumanians Imped that Tran 
svlvttnia might ag-.iin be made autonomous* 
as k had nnee been in the past* They 
pressed f**r the enforcement of the liberal 
Hungarian iimonihiu- law ■ *f 1868, They 
wanted their language amt thrir church rn 
have equal naming with other languages 
and other churches 

But when in I £92 the Rumanians peri- 
tinned Vienna on these points their peti¬ 
tion was returned unopened and unread. 
When thev circulated the petition abroad, 
their leaders were tried afld }ajkd lr was 
Li rtk w ond e.r that rn my Tran sy I v anion 
Rumanians ceased to look west in Vienna 
for help that nei.iT came ftttd began r Look 
south and cast across the Carpathians m 
Rumania, where their teSLnu-nafiori.il-. had 
a kingdom of then own and a strong wish 
to annex Transylvania k 

Under Magyar rule* some Serl*s and 
Croats lived in Hungary proper and others 
in Croatia. In 1010, those in Hungary to¬ 
taled about 660,000, of whom two-thirds 
were Serbs* l iving in a camper mass in 
the wiuihcm and western frontier regions, 
tilde were the irdiuliiraim of rhe old 
i fnbsburg “military frontier* * against the 
Turks, They were transferred rn Magyar 
ride in I M 69, and they resented it, the 
Serbs especially disliked Hungarian admin 
[stration* and looked to rhe independent 
kingdom of Serbia to the south. Hut a far 
greater menace to Hungarian unity was 
provided by Cruafia proper 

CrOiim i The Croats 

though con¬ 
nected since the eleventh century woh 
the Crown of Hungary* lud become 
strongly nationalistic under the impact of 
ibe Napoleonic occupation^ ami bad 
fought on the ride of the monarchy 
against the Magyar revolutionaries of 
I&4IL None the less. French Joseph^ ss pan 


nf the Am^kit h settlement* handed them 
hack to the Magyar*, Croatian nationalists 
were deeply disappointed 1 xd be the Ro¬ 
man Catholic Bishnp Srrovnilayer. t iTnin of 
deep intelligence, high culture* and liberal 
views* they had Imped for m autonomous 
Croatia and Dalmatia inside the Empire, 
which would serve eu j nucleus tn attract 
all i he other smuhero Slavs But instead* 
the Magyar moderates led by DraL 
worked our in I in Aus^ii-h of their 
own between Hungary and Croatia. 

All military and economic affairs were |o 
he handled in Budapest by a special cabinet 
minister for Croatian affairs. Representa¬ 
tive? from the Croatian parliament at the 
Croatian capital of Zagreb would rit in 
Budapest whenever Croatian a if air. were 
under discussion. Croatian delegates would 
be pan of the Hungarian “delegation' 1 of 
the dual monarchy. The Croatian language 
could he spoken by Croat representative* 
ai rhe sessions of an\ both they attended K 
and rhe laugviagc of command in the Croa¬ 
tian territorial army would be Croatian. 
Tlic Croats would control their own edu¬ 
cational yvsicm* their cl lurch, their courts 
and police, tun all taves wmikl Im: voted hi 
Budapest ami collected hi agents of Buda¬ 
pest Although rhe Croat? were far better 
off rhan my national minority in Hun¬ 
gary, tins “compromise 11 did not satisfy 
them. 

The ' Party «d the Right, 14 ihc ancestor 
of Croat extremism in our own day* 
warned 3 completely autonomous Croatia, 
and scorned a* Inferior the Serb* and ether 
naft-Cathfillc south Shis* whom Struss- 
maycr had hoped to unr-act. Further 
problem* u ere created in Catholic Croatia 
li\ tlic cvhtencc of a Serb Orthodox mi¬ 
nority imore than i quarter nf the popn- 
btion K which >poke the language as 
the { roars, and which was racially intlis- 
anguish able from them. But rhe Ortho¬ 
dox minority worshiped in different 
churches, and was therefore subject to re¬ 
ligious discrimination. 
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For twenty vcar^ ,it the dose of the 
nineteenth century rite Hungarian-ap¬ 
pointed governor cleverly fwered this 
SerhT'ruai nnugoiiism by using the Serb* 
tor local offices* He received the support 
only of those Groats who had become 
Magjw-spealtintf* usiullv great fond owners 
or government officials By EWb Serbs and 
Croats were beginning to cooperate against 
Hungarian rule, and to spread pm-Slav 
propaganda in Dalmatia, In 1005* Croats 
.ssfccd Vienna for Dalrmtfo and for electoral 
reforms, bur professed that they wanted in 
observe faithfully the arrangement of 
with Hungary, Serbians endorsed ibesc 
Croatian demands, though some Serbs hoped 
tor union with independent Serbia, and 
■-onit Croats still hoped fur complete inde¬ 
pendence. 

The hopes of tht 1 mndkrMcs were dashed 
by the fearfully unpopular Railways Serv¬ 
ants Act [ 1907), which forced all railroad 
workers to speak Magyar. Croats lug an m 
boycott Hungarian-made gixidsi the Croa- 
dan diet refused to collaborate with rhe 
new governor, who ruled in arbitrary fash¬ 
ion In 1*309, he arrested rifry-odd Croats 
and Sea ins and charged them With plotting 
tii unite Croatia and Bosnia with Serbia, 
flic evidence was ridiculously inadequate* 
-ind rite defendants though condemned, 
obtained 4 reversal nf die senrottecs on ap¬ 
peal to 1 higher court. Kin these Zagreb 
trials gave the Slavic press a splendid op- 
pnminirv to denounce the policy of the 
dual nunwchv. 

In rhe same year, 1909, □ celebrated Aus¬ 
trian historian,, Friedjung, charged in rhe 
Vienna press that rhe Croatia re and Serbian 
politician* in Croatia were plotting with 
Serbian* in Serbia Fried jung wwf eventu¬ 
ally forced to admit that hi* documentary 
sources* w hid 1 in all probability had been 
fed to him by the Vienna foreign office; 
were forgeries The Zagreb trial's and tlic 
Friedjung case, coining only five years be¬ 
fore the of Francis Ferdinand 

by j Bosnian Serb and the outbreak of war. 


demonstrate rise incompetence of the 
dual iiionarchv in dealing with its own 
loyal south Slav in hubs tarns 

Evsttia-Henegtivim tv e must 

complete our 

examination of the national minorities in 
rhe dual monarchy with ;s brief dbcussion 
of t he reg] on of Rosn in- I {e r/.eg t»v ina + 
which had a special status. In the I Hull's, 
these two provinces had 1*ecn part uf the 
OifotTisn Empire for about four centuries. 
Although entirely south Slav from the 
ethnic point of view, the population itu 
eluded in 1^9 about half x million Mos¬ 
lem*, half a million members of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church, and perhaps |AU,(k>ii Catholics* 
as well as a few Jews. Under Turkish rule, 
those w hn accepted Islam enjoyed eco¬ 
nomic advantages* By ihe nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. most of rhe Orthodox Christian 
population consisted of peasants working 
on rhe estates of Moslem landlords and 
looking across tlic frontiers. to Serbia in 
hope of liberation. Some of the Catholics 
were educated in Strossimyer * seminary, 
and leaned toward eventual absorption in 
hi* wuith-Sfov state, bur almost nobody 
wanted to join the ihibdiurg Monarchy 
as it was then const iiuled. 

lire Hefwpovinian uprising rif l ft"? pre¬ 
cipitated first a general Balkan Sin vie at¬ 
tack on rhe T urks, and then ;■ Russo- I Turk¬ 
ish War (sec below, p. JOJ)* Before Russia 
wenc to war against the Turks, the \us- 
trbn and Russian foreign s nil listers reached 
in agrcettieut on the furore status of the 
two province*. Bui they hirer disagreed 
on what the agreement had been \i the 
< ottgress of Berlin. m IH" , w ( the \ustriam 
obtained the right tn occupy the prov¬ 
ince*. but not to annex them. 

From tS7i m IWS. the forces of the 
monarchV occupied Bosnia and 1 ler/cgU- 
rina. which at first furiously resisted the 
entry of rive Habsburg troops. and forced 
them to fight a lirck war to establish 
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themselves The sovereignty of the Turk¬ 
ish suh.iEt was recognized throughout this 
period* but in fact the provinces were 
ruled fro eh \"ienna t though not ^ pari of 
either Vine™ ur Hungary, Instead, they 
were pm under the cmimitm Airara-Hun- 
garhn minister of fimrirc. 

Hie discontent ui ihr Orthodox Serbs 
of Bosnia was fanned by propaganda from 
Serbia itself. Patriotic Serbs, considered 
that the rirsc logical step toward curating 
a greater Serbia would Ik: in incorporate 
these provinces inside their imn frontiers, 
and Ehev resented the decision of the Con¬ 
gress of Berlin that hid allowed Hamburg 
occupation. However, so long a* the occu- 
pari rut was not turned into armexariou* 
the Serbs preserved t lie hope that the 
provinces might some day become theirs 
and meanwhile flooded diem with agents 
and pinners, J he Moslems though fa¬ 
vored by the Habsburg authorities, never 
reconciled then selves to die ctidinc uf 
Turkish rule, and the Catholics hoped to 
join Croatia. 

Thus ttaoc provinces perpetually 
threatened u* create an ex plus inn, The 
more intelligent observers in Vienna 
pressed for Mirnt son of an dbwHith-Shv 
solution* nor unlike that nf Srm&smtyer 
This would have put Pain min, Croatia, 
and Bosnia-Her/egm irta together into a 
south-S!av kingdom under Francis Joseph, 
with the ssnnc status as Hunifjirv-—a triple 
rather than .1 dual uionarchy The advo¬ 
cates of this solution, known as "trialhtt," 
rnet the fiercest kind nf Itatrad from the 
Magyars* 

However, the Young lurk Ret rihitiou 
of 1*J0H causctl the iilvcntumu> \!i-.trjan 
fuiTign minister Achrenrh.il ro fear that 
the status of fhr provinces might hr 
diiingcd. Fortified by a previous sec re r 
agreement with Russia* \ebremh:d sfmplv 
annexed the tun provinces in October, 
(■908. and announced that fhev would be 
given -t dkr ui their own. Tlijs move pic- 
eSpirited a majnF European eras iscv 


Chapter K AT IS >, which threatened world 
war, but eventual I \ subsided, leaving the 
Serbs birres Jy resentful Serbian ambition 
to acquire the provinces now seemed per¬ 
manently checked. I he humiliation of 
Serbia, the dteappoinunent of Russia, die 
solidarity nf fS<niinny with Viisiriad lisn- 
gurv ^ revealed by die crisis, helped 
tin: for 1 lie catastrophe nf £UH I he 

discontent nf the population of Bosnia, 
when iiildcd to ihe discontent of the 
Czechs and Ira linns in Ausrria, and of the 
Slovaks. Rumanians, Croats, and other 
south Slavs in Hungary, goes far to ac¬ 
count for the wartime weakness and post¬ 
war disintegration Eif the dual monarchy. 

Y<r the minority question* critical 
though it was, dnet nor provide The entire 
answer. \Ye must now briefly enmider the 
Austrian-German und Hungarian major- 
nies. both in thdr separate development 
and in their critical relationship to each 
other. On Is then can we see thur even the 
tvvii ruling groups were subject to divisive 
forces that crippled fhem individually and 
together. 

A mi r um Society 

ami P&imcti 

/ Htil-19! 4 F mm the ear¬ 

liest days of 

the Atisglekh* the Austrian liberals 
fought the clerical conservatives. T hey le¬ 
galized civil marriages* secularized all bttl 
religious matron ion. canceled the con¬ 
cordat nf after the pnidariiisrinu of 
papal infallibility in Iw"n, and taxed church 
property 1 IH7J), These measures were tltc 
Austrian counterpart nf the t icrmari Krd- 
tnrkgmpf, bur rhev were much milder, 
since Austria was VO per cent Catholic and 
did not share the Protestant Prussian sus¬ 
picion of the African. The liberals were 
discredited by ihc financial crash of IB7J, 
during which ii was revealed that xmiic nf 
them I lad adapted bribes in return fur 
voting in favor of charters fnr shady mil 
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unstable new companies. From this period 
dure?; the earliest political mri^cinitisni 
in Austria. lince some jew ish 1 iticraK were 
involved in the scandals and served as enn- 
venienr scapegoats. Economic a donee dur¬ 
ing rhr early vents of the monarchy had 
hrtnsghc the usual increase in the working 
class* which after the crash turned toward 
socialism in both its \ 1 arust 11ml its milder 
form*. 

The Austrian nrbnicnm, who often 
iiwned grc.it estates winch They ruled al¬ 
most like mdcpundcnr potentates, were 
on the whole frivolous in their tastes. :*nd 
irjuk little interest in the problems of the 

nineteenth and twentieth centuries* Thcv 

* 

squandered rTirir inedmes on high living 111J 
gambling. Yet thqv supplied almost all the 
political leadership tbit rhe nation got. The 
large ske of their estates iyskmic fumtamcn- 
isil reason for the small size of the average 
pensint liedding, and made ir necessity wen 
for landowning peasants to try m obtain 
pert-time employment on n nobles prop¬ 
erty, The peasants 1 standard of living and 
level uf literacy were extremely low. yet 
die influence of rlic clergy kepi tliem sub¬ 
servient to their masters, loyal to the dy- 
UAvry, and aliunst contented wish their lot. 
The middle class of rown-d welter* and 
men of burine*., \n familiar in western Eu¬ 
rope. came Inter md was smaller in num¬ 
ber in Austria. 1 he wealthier tried to imi¬ 
tate the aristocracy s mode of life and to 
buy their wav into the charmed circle. 
Others joined the professions, which they 
found overcrowded as id hadh paid. The 
unemployment uf the mtcllcctu-d is an ev- 
trcmch ikmgci LPUN matter politic ully. 

An jong the bourgeoisie there were 
many Jews, Numbering $ per cent os the 
total population of Austria* the jews 1 ex¬ 
cept for very few) could not be arj.Hto- 
cm*. peasants, memhens of the clergy* 
bureaucrats, 01 army officers Se? they Wcrv 
forced to enter rnde, the professions, ;md 
the arts, where they often prospered and 
distinguished themselves. What we mean 


when wc refer loosely to pre-war ^Vien¬ 
nese' life, with its charm and gaiety. Its 
cultivation, its music* U* cafe, its high 
reputation in medicine and science, was 
the life pif a society ver\ largely Jewish or 
pa rr-J cw is h. C<Ktve rsi i m, interim? r ri age, 
and assimilation Here nor uncommon 

among die upper-middle-ctass Jews. 

Anii-Scmiristu. fanned by the continued 
migration of poorer jews from regions of 
eastern Europe where oppression had ren¬ 
dered them squalid and uncouth, was gen¬ 
eral among the non-Jews of Austria. But 
we must distinguish her ween the social 
anti-Semitism of most aristocrat*, which 
was often simply a form of snobbery, and 
the serious polineal anti-Semitism of the 
tower midd!c classes, often the unsuccess¬ 
ful competitors of the Jews in rhe world of 
small shop-keeping. Partly out of religious 
prejudice, partly out of distaste for the 
liberal politic*, mildly preferred by the 
middle-class Jews* ihc clerical* inveighed 
against them. One response among the 
jews ro the swelling chorus of anti-Semi¬ 
tism was Zionism (sponsorship of a Jewish 
state in Palestine), which originated in the 
dual monarch v. 

The inherent in this soda! srnu> 

lute, aggravated by the problem* of the 
national minorities. produced rwo impor¬ 
tant new political movements among the 
Germans of Austria iHn-Germanism and 
Christian Socialism. In the early tS®0*. 
even moderate Austrian tie minus wanted 
to hand over the Slavic lands of Austria to 
the Hungarians. and then, stripped to the 
Cent ton core, tn unite economically \v ith 
Germany, I He Pan-Germans were more 
radical and mote violent, They opposed <he 
Hih'fhiirg dynasty. Thcv opposed the 
Catholic Church, and Ini a noi*v movement 
called "Am ltv from Rome” 1 Lm iw) 
l‘htv demanded rlur Vnutria become Prot¬ 
estant and unite politically with Ger¬ 
many, They were furiously anti-Slav and 
anri-Semmc. They adored Bismarck and 
Wotan* but Bismarck did not encourage 
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them. The pan-Germans never managed in 
become more than an extreme vocal nil- 
nonrv. 

Tlic Chri.Fiti.in Socialists* on the other 
ha nil, became the most important Aus¬ 
trian political parry. Strongly Carbolic 
and lovil to the Habsburgs* they appealed 
at the same time to the peasant and the 
small businessman by fas nriug sudul legisla¬ 
tion and bv opposing hig business, t hey 
too were violently anti-Sen line. At first 
skeptical uf the value of Chnsrinn Social- 
ism. the cltryv tacer made the movement 
its own, And especially in the country pre¬ 
vailed on the people to vote for its candi¬ 
date^. The most famous single Christian 
Socialist was the perennial Mayor nf Vi¬ 
enna after \WS. Karl l*utget* the idol of 
ihe lower middlf classes of flic capital, l or 
years he sponsored public ownership of city 
utilities* parks, playgrounds free milk for 
schcKtl children. And other welfare sen ices. 
Luegcr always catered to hw followers 1 ta¬ 
rred of Jkuv Manciui socialist^ and Mag¬ 
yars Hitler* who niw Lugger'* funeral pro¬ 
cession in 19 Mb hailed him in \hhi K.mrpf a* 
the greatest rtite^mtn of his times, St is 
impossible to understand the doctrines of 
German Nizism in this century withonr 
understanding the social and racial mtoo 
tune of the Habsburg Monarchy in which 
Hitler grew up* and especially the doc¬ 
trine* and the appeal of Pon-Gcrniamsm 
and Christian Socialism. 

To the Pan-German 1 * and the Christian 
Socialists, ihc Austrian Social Detune rats, 
founded in M?£B. responded with a Marxist 
program calling for government ownership 
of the means of production and for politi¬ 
cal action organized by cU® rather than by 
nationality. Bur the Austrian hoci.il Dem¬ 
ocrats were noi revolutionaries. and set as 
their goals inch political and social gains 
as universal suffrage secular education, wel¬ 
fare legislation, and the eight-hour day. 
They were usually led by inirikcutsk 
many uf them Jewish* hut they were fol¬ 
lowed by Jn evet-tncreasing number of 


workers. 

On the mrinnalitv quotient P Social 
Democratic lenders strongly urged a re¬ 
form in the direction id democratic fed¬ 
eralism* Each nationality should have con¬ 
trol of its own affairs in it* own territory; 
i ei mixed territories* minorities should be 
protected, and a central parliament should 
decide tnatim of common interest. Cub 
toral iitmnomy for the nationalities of a 
rmilti-natinnal state was by no means an 
impractical or doctrinaire Mflrsisr idea, Its 
practicality was brer arrested by the So¬ 
viet Russians* faced as thc\ were with a 
similar problem and much influenced by the 
thinking of Austrian Social Democrats on 
die question. The program of the Social 
Democrat. Karl Renner* who lived to he 
chancellor of the Austrian Republic w hen 
it was founded in IVtO and again when ii 
was re-created in tV4S, might have averted 
the necessity for the foundation of any re¬ 
public at all, \ believer in the dual m ■ in¬ 
arch v, Renner advocated treating the na¬ 
tionalities as if they were churches, am! 
allowing each citizen to belong to what¬ 
ever ode he chose. Each of these "national 
associations” would lime its own school*, 
and disagreement, among them would be 
settled by a high court of arbitration. 
Who is to sav that if these reasonable 
view's bad been adopted* the monarchy 
might not have been preserved? 

Hungarian Society 
amt Politic^ 

JSG1-IP14 In Hungary* 

r h c social 

smu. cure was somn cw hat d i fferert i. I h r 
great landed gentry, owning hnlf of Hun¬ 
gary' in estate of hundreds of thousands of 
acres apiece, were a small class numerically- 
Lcvil to the dvnasty, sometimes kind to 
their tenants, arid socially contemptuous 
of all beneath them, they were often intel¬ 
ligent and discriminating* yet more ofc^rt 
just os frivolous and empty -headed as their 
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\uitriin counterpifR. But Him®an' hid l 
much larger cbss of countrv gentlemen, 
die sqaitwrchy, whose holdings were far 
mailer and whose social position ^ lower, 
imr whose political influence as a grntlp was 
even greater. After the emancipation of 
the serfs in I84fh and during later periods 
of uncertain agricultural conditions, many 
members of the gentry became civil *crv- 
itlts or entered the professions. The peas¬ 
antry suffered from small holdings, insuffi¬ 
cient education, primitive methods of 
farming, and a low standard of living. 

The Magyars were countryfolk, and the 
towns for centimes had Item centers for 
Gcnnins and Jens, But during the nine¬ 
teenth ceniurv. the towns became stead¬ 
ily more Magyar, as members of the gentry 
:md peasantry moved into them. The Jew¬ 
ish population grew enormously during the 
same period, mostly by tminigratiun from 
the north and east. In Hungary- many Jews 
were converted and assimilated and became 
strongly Magyar in sentiment and behav¬ 
ior. When they grew rich enough, they 
bought land and titles, and became gentry, 
Bui here mo they were greatly disliked, 
especially among the poorer city popula¬ 
tion, and in the countryside, where they 
were associated with money-lending and 
ravem-keeping, two professions that kept 
rhe peasant in their debt- Aet though 
mri-Scrnmsm existed in Hungary, it never 
gamed as mam followers or became as im¬ 
portant a political movement as in Austria. 

At the bottom of The social pyramid w.w 
i small class i never more than -*> per cent 
■ d the |K>pubrimu of industrial worker* m 
the cities, mostly in rhe textile ami Hour- 
milling industries, Wages were low, and 1h- 
inu and working conditions were abomina¬ 
ble, like those in Russia rather than those 
in the West. Vet mote and mow welfare 
measures were passed toward the end of 
the century'. Because of its feebleness and 
lack of sclf-coiistiilUsness. this class could 
not be Organized into an effective socialist 
party. 


Although the Catholic Church was im¬ 
mensely powerful end rich in Hungary as in 
\usrria. Catholicism Vi a- the faith only of 
about w instead of 90 per cent of the pop¬ 
ulation. SmiEc Hungarian magnate families 
anil nianv of the gentry had never returned 
to Catholicism after the Reformation. 

I licv remained Calvinists, Several hundred 
rhnntaiid flexTtiarts, chiefly in Transylvania, 
were Lutheran. And in Transylvania also 
there were Magyar Unitarians. Clericalism 
could never become in Hungary the domi¬ 
nant force it was in Austria, 

Thus, because of its differing social and 
religious structure, Hungary could not 
produce srrontj parties like rhe Austrian 
Social Henweratv and Christian Socialists. 
Austria had 4 relatively liberal franchise be¬ 
fore I on ? and universal manhood suffrage 
thereafter, Hungary, in contrast, never 
really changed it=. hiw i.f lfi"4. bv which 
onlv about'6 per cent «f the population 
could vote. Moreover. Magyars of all shades 
were pretty well united in their determi¬ 
nation to subjugate the national minori¬ 
ties in Hungary. Internal political or social 
issues, t here fore, did Jirtlc t o determine 
Hungarian polirical alignments. The only 
real issue, and the chief source of Magyar 
political differences. was the question of 
Htinsarv's position tit the dull monarchy. 

Hungarian opponents of the Auigl ticb 
were in the cariv days organized into two 
groups The Kossuth isrs favored complete 
independence; i slightly more moderate 
parry called lire "Tigers" wished to im¬ 
prove the position of Hungary inside the 
monarchy by securing f«r the Hungarians 
control over their own army, diplomatic 
service, and finances, and by limiting 
rhe tie with Austria to the ^rson of 
the monarch When the great Deik 
passed from public life, one of the Tigers. 
Criloman Tisza. abandoned his opposition 
to the .'Utitfleich. joined the pru-.-l utgtekh 
Deal bis, ami came to power in 1875, to 
govern as prime minister fur the next fif¬ 
teen years. T hereafter, this merger of the 

r 
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Tigers and [Teikists dominated Hungary 
except for the period frmn )9i. i? to 1910., 
□nd stayed in power largely bv tlcctximl 
manipulation, Called rhe Liberal*. This 
group resisted any reform nf the Itanchhc 
arid agrarian condition*, or of rise ireai- 
mem of rhe minorities Kossurhists main¬ 
tained their opposition rn the Ausgfcieh. 

In [902. the provision that Hungary's 
contribution to the common anm should 
be increased proportion ally with the in¬ 
crease in population led the Kossuth is ts and 
other nationalists to demand once more riiat 
the Magyar language be used to command 
Hungarian troop*. ,ind that thev he allowed 
to carry the Hungarian flag, When the 
ministry refused to make these demands it* 
ow n* the kosMithists licgan to filibuster, and 
effectively paralysed rhe Hungarian parlia¬ 
ment. Since the Emperor refused ro yield to 
pressure, the crisis between Magyar sep¬ 
aratists and the government grew ever 
more acute. Colo man B’isy.Ts son. Stephen, 
became premier in 1901, and worked 
through the increasing stnnu to preserve 
the AwgltLh. When h? tried to limit de¬ 
bate in order tn permit the accomplish* 
mrm of official burin css, his opponents 
wrecked the parliament chamber. He 
called an election b ICHIf + but he was de¬ 
feated by an opposition coalition including 
the Kos'oie hints, who now' won a majority. 
When Francis Joseph refused to meet the 
demands of the new majority and ap¬ 
pointed a loy al general as premier, the Kos- 
sut his to screamed military dimturship, 
and urged patriot not to pay urn * nr per¬ 


III: Rmsia, 1825-1914 

The third and largest of ihe 
great eastern European empires,, Kiissui. 
took far bnger H as w as ks w ay. to catch up 
with the political and social developments 
elsewhere in Europe. Thus there was no par. 


form military service. 

Actually, the entire struggle between 
the partisans of dualism and those of in.de- 
pcswfllCt moved only the ruling caste of 
Magyars, and bnrv no reLirion rn rhe scrub 
lUentv and needs of the larger part of the 
population. To mitigate the struggle* 
Francis Joseph had only to threaten tn de¬ 
cree universal suffrage for Hungary, as he 
intended to do in Austria. This won lit open 
rhe girts to the discontented minorities 
and would encourage social and economic 
change, L'ndcr this threat, rhe opposition 
coalition eventually yielded \ 1906) and 
toted rhe necessary economic nnd military 
law s. I hey obtained the right m revise rhe 
franchise themselves. a task rhev had every 
interest in purring off, 

In 1910* the younger Tisza, who lud rc- 
I urbished rhe Uberal party and now called 
it the Party of National Work, won a vic¬ 
tory in the elections bv the lime-honored 
methods of curniptUm and in rimi datum. 
VVtimcd about war with Russia ami con¬ 
vinced That Austria and Germany were 
ncLcvijin- a I lies for Hungary* Tisza dropped 
rhe separnrisrs' demands, which had been 
convulsing The country for more ris.in a 
decade. Hungary" got no bank, no separate 
Hirniv , and no substantial franchise rcfofrru 
KottuihRi* had to In: removed b\ force 
from parliament, and gag-mte had To lie 
imposed, i isv.a w as kepf bun' fighting sabre 
duds wrih the Kossurhhr leaders In this 
amnwphert, Hungary received rhe news 
that rhe heir to the throne had been assas- 
ringed. 


liaiuciu in. Russia until after the revolution 
n! 1905, and even then The twdom was able 
ru weaken and event us lb to dominate the 
new reptocmariiT body Serfdom did not 
disappear until 1861, and agrarian problems 
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were in some wavs intensified by the libcra- 
tum of the prismra* Each time reform 
^itur. in the and in 1905*1906+ it 

came a> a direct result of military defeat 
abroad* which rendered refnmi absolutely 
essential Thus the reforms of Alexander U 
UH!f-18Sn were inspired by Russia's de¬ 
feat in the Crimean War I 18M-J4). and the 
revolution uf l9®J was made possible by 
Russia's failure in the Russo-Japanese \\ at 
i i<KH-t«S>. During most of the nine¬ 
teenth And early twentieth centuries, even 
after the reforms, the Russian t^ars claimed 
for rlicm^lve* the same aumcratic rights 
that Peter rht Cirear and his Muscovite 
predecessors h.id exercised- Thus the Ru*- 
>3an people experienced lung periods of reac¬ 
tion: the entire reign of Nicholas l USliV 
IS55), and a protracted period ftom 1*66 
through 1904, including the Last hfecen 
year* of Alexander M’s reign 1IJW6 -IHH] i. 
the whole of Alexander Ills ( JK81-1894). 
and the first ten years; of Nicholas II * 

. 1894-1917)' the last of the fr^n* 

The failure to adjust willingly to the 
currents of the times and the attempt to 
preserve autocratic rule produced unparal¬ 
leled discontent in Russia, Disillusioned and 
•mgrv incdlccnuh in the IK His and T840 s 
gave way to proponents uf social change in 
the IBfiis and early tfNSO^ and then to de¬ 
termined rcvohitbnirici arid terrorists in 
ihe lire: and The years \\M follow clK 

Although Marxist literature n .is known 
carts in Russia, and Vlurxist political group¬ 
ings existed after 1896; the Marxists were 
by no meins either the most numerous or 
the must effective of Russ tan revolution¬ 
aries strive non-Marxist revoluiionory 
parties tong performed the killings and 
tUher acts uf violence chat tuii-vutscd the 
regime and won the support of large groups 
of Russians, h was unlv Lenin's transforma¬ 
tion of the Marxist doctrines and his adap¬ 
tation of Marx to the Russian seem 1 tint 
made it possible for his Babhevifc-s eo emerge 
as an important threat. Anti it was only 
Lenin's supreme tactical skid and boldness 


that enabled him ro hring his Bolsheviks, 
still a minority* to power during the revo¬ 
lution of 1917, □ movement chat was itself 
made possible by Russian losses in still an¬ 
other war. There was nothing inevitable 
about the triumph of the Bolsheviks (see 
Chapter XIX J. 

Amid tlie official attempts to preserve 
six teen t h -century parte rn>, Russia experi¬ 
enced the impact of nineteenth- and twen¬ 
tieth -century industrudkatlnn. New re¬ 
sources were developed h thousands of milts 
ijf milrnids were built, and factories sprang 
iip T engaged in both heavy and light indus- 
rn. A new laboring class thronged the dr¬ 
ies, rts elsewhere in Europe, but it lived and 
worked under conditions far worse than 
thpftc in almost any other country . The na¬ 
tive Russian revolutionaries looked co the 
peasants, in traditional Russian fashion. io 
provide rhcin with iheir base, arid they con¬ 
sidered peasant problems paramount. I he 
.Marxists, on the other hand, true (0 the 
teachings of their master, recruited their 
following -minng this new proletariat* and 
focused "their attention on its problems. 
Rut they deliberately relied for their 
rightly organized leadership almost cxdu- 
dvely on a little body of intellectuals and 
theorists, 

Despite censorship and an atmosphere of 
repress ton, Russia experienced during the 
nineteenth century an amazmg literary 
flowering- Poet*. novelists, md playwright! 
produced works that rank with the great 
ext of all time- I-ike a sudden blossoming of 
nfchids on an iceberg, the Russian literary 
renaissance cannot cosily be explained- The 
literary latent of (he Russian people had 
Irmg bin dormant, itul flow awoke in an ex- 
pmsinn of unparalleled vigor and bdury, 

NirbaUj t 

(/ttf-JW) Co mi n g to 

the rhrone 

imid the disorders of the Decembrist Revo¬ 
lution i xee above. Chapter XU), Nicholas 1 
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(18U^I8iJ) remarked sardonically chat fh£s 
was a rnVr beginning for hi* rci«tn. Deeply 
curious about ihe motive* of the noble rev. 
nlurioTurics, the Tsar hlimdf personally 
presided over the irn'esrigatton into their 
movement and prescribed their punfthiiurnc. 
He used their confessions ns n source of 
Information on the state Russian opinion. 
Nicholas 1 has been inn nr mounding! y 
damned bv liberals. l»oeh Rtmlati aiid for- 
eigm rhin has any other tsar Urn have 
portrayed him as a kind of scarecrow i*f .in 
eurocrat. Reactionary and .ititucraric riumgh 
he was, literal-minded and devoted to mili¬ 
tary putaints, he WHs perhaps not ^tch an 
inflexible tyrant zs he has hern made nor. 

Nicholas 1 worked hard at the business of 
the state, and lirmlv lactkvcd that the im¬ 
perial word was sacred Although lie de¬ 
spised a.U constitutions, he honored the lib¬ 
eral crimtinitirm which Ids elder brother 
Alexander hiid grimed in the Pule* i see 
above, p, 3W6) until the Poles themselves 
revolted. He believed that hh own auto¬ 
cratic power had been ordained by God; 
the autocrat could not* even it he wished, 
Limit his own authority. Naturally such a 
man loathed die thought tit revolution 
anywhere, and was perfectly prepared to 
cooperate abroad with the Mettemich svs 
tcuir \t home, Ik wa? prepared t<j make 
changes and improvements, hm not to 
touch the Fundamental institution or the 
autocracy. Though he w> uneasy over the 
danger> inherent in serfdom* he was afraid 
to reform it in any serious way. became hr 
fen red riiat concessions would stimulate 
revolution among the peasants* Nicholas 
leaned hetn. ily on the nobility as a class, j-e 
femng to irs tiicinluzi'S ns hi> '"bcnevufcru 
policc-chlefs- M 

So personal was Nicholas 1 rule rhar lik 
own chancery or seerctwm became the 
oiost important organ uf Russian govern- 
roenr. He enlarged ic by creating several 
sections. including a uotorioov M rhird we 
tints for political police activity, which 
spread rapidly and kept Russian politic! life 


under surveillance. ThU enormous expand mi 
of the Tsar*s own secretariat did nut mult 
in the dmlition of am of rhe older <organs of 
g( m m men t. ( Jirncq item I y, hu rca uc raric 

ctinfusion became vet)' grvnt, paper work 
wax multiplied and much injustice was 
done through sheer incompetence. AU 
though the Russian laws were collected for 
the tir*[ rime ^jucc 1649 under the direc¬ 
tion of Spenwihkj i set above. Chapter IX b 
the collection was, not a true codihcatinn 
or lomkrtd/utton 

In the field of education, Nicholas fa¬ 
vored rhe improvement of technical 
schools but was deeply worried nbout the 
possibility ilull subversive foreign Ideas 
might penetrate into ihc universities 
After the Revolution* of lh4K in Europe, 
his reactionary minhrer of education* 
l virov. atmlishcd the study of philosophy 
in the I niverstty of St. Petersburg, be- 
csitjjrir. he said, the osefuhess of rhe sub¬ 
ject had nor been proved, and ir mighr do 
hum. IVarov formulated Nicholas" policies 
under rhe three heads of Autocracy, Or¬ 
thodoxy. and Nationality; the unlimited 
power of the ituinarch, the sanctity of the 
Russian Church, and the adoption of poli¬ 
tic in accordance with the "Russian na¬ 
tional chancier/ 1 The result was a pnlice- 
>tuee T complete with censorship and terror, 
ver tint nearly so efficient as a twentieth - 
tenfu ry despo i ism, 

Wv have already seen Nicholas putting 
down rhe Polish revolution of nuo and in- 
rencoirtg In to rtsiore Hungary to 
tin- 1 fiihsEujrps (see Chapter XJh. i le bc- 
Ikvt J in dynastic friendship, and counted 
on tlu alliance with Prnssi.i and Austria 
u-klmut rciiliv.iny that conflicting national 
irttcrcM-i were more imporram rlian 
fricTiihhips between mcmarrhs. Thus he 
failed tn see that Ihussij would eombar hib 
mvn tfloirs to thwart the unification of 
(-cmwiny, and that Austria's interests con¬ 
flicted with bis own in southeastern Ku- 
mpr. It was partly Nicholas 1 failure to see 
rhe weaknesses of his own system of aJli- 
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ancts till! led him into the disastrous Cri- 
mean War. 

The Crimean War J* k t other 

Russian lead¬ 
ers before him* Nicholas confidently 
iiecfed the collapse of the Ottoman I'.ui- 
pire, Russia wished t n protect the Ortho¬ 
dox subjects of the sultan, and also luJ im¬ 
portant economic interests -it mkt* 1 he 
great Ru^ijtn wheat-producing ace as in The 
south were lie mg developed in earnest, and 
Odessa on the Black Sea had become a great 
commercial port for the grain trade. Nich¬ 
olas hoped to establish a Russian sphere of 
Imlucncc in the Balkans, and even to take 
poscssum or Istanbul itsdb U r c line at- 
ready witnessed his intervention in die 
fircek War ot rhe IK20\ {sec Chapter 
Nil 1 When the governor of I gypr. Alche* 
nice Ali, revolted against rhe Ottoman 
Sultan in }ti >2 and threatened Istanbul 
Nicholas landed a Russian army and got 
credit for saving the sultan's capital* 

In IKH. die Turk* pid the bill for these 
service, 1 ! bv signing the Treaty of L nkiot 
Skcltsid with Russia* Nicholas took the Oe- 
toman Empire under his protection, m.l 
the Turks agreed to close the Straits ithe 
Bosporus and Dardanelles) to the warship 
of any narinn; Alarmed or the pfepniidcr- 
anec chat the treaty gave to Russia in an 
area of the world viral to British impend 
and commercial interest, British diplri- 
rmty turned its efforts to undoing it. 1 he 
next rime \Jchamet Vli revoked, in inlv, 
the British wt rc ib!c to pur him down with 
Their fleet In;fore he came within disunite 
of a Russian kind force in IH+I* all the other 
important powers joined Russia in guaran¬ 
teeing the integrity of Turkey, thus put¬ 
ting an end ro the exclusive position ob¬ 
tained bv Russia ar l nkiar Sfcsftssi. 

During the next twelve years (INI* 
18J3). Nicholas tried to m eh an agree¬ 
ment with Britain on what should be done 
with Ottoman territory if Turkey col¬ 


lapsed The British did not believe that 
such collapse was imminent* and they hoped 
lu prevent Russia; front doing anything to 
hasten it The two parries rnbundersmod 
each or her. By ISvh rite Tsar mistakenly 
felt that Britain w» not opposed to Ru^ 

-.ian domination of Turkey 7 , and Britain miir- 
lakerdy believed that the I sar would nor 
act in Turkcv wirhouc consulting her. 

1 hen a dispute arose over whether the 
Roman Catholics, backed by Napoleon 111, 
or the Orthodox ckrgy, backed by the 
Tsar, dimild have the right to perform cer¬ 
tain functions in the Christian “Holy 
Places 11 in Palestine* which w js still part of 
the Ottoman dominion^. This trivial dispute 
was the immediate cause of the Crimean War 
Oft??-ISJi). Bur the underlying cause was 
the Tsar's wish to re-establish the exclusive 
Russian position in the Treatv of U nkiar 
Skde^i, and tin British unwillingness to 
permit hint n> do *o P Nicholas coupled .i de¬ 
mand for this exclusive position with the 
demand that the Forks settle rhe dispute 
iH-cr the Holy Places Amicably. The latter 
demand tvtts possible; rhe former w as not, 
AVhen Nicholas occupied rhe Damibian 
principalities ro enforce his demands the 
situation became even tenser. And so, after 
mart) months of elaborate diplomatic negn- 
tuitions In which all the powers strove to 
work out .! suitable formula to avoid war. 
riit drift coward war proved too strong ro 
be checked. 

Famous a> rhe occasion iff the charge of 
the I uihr Brigade, and of Florence Night¬ 
ingale > pioneer efforts to save the lives of 
sick and wounded soldiers„ the f Crimean War 
consisted mostiv of the siege uf the great 
Russian naval base at Seltastopal in the Cri¬ 
mea. Military operations on both sides were 
inefficient! v conducted, hue eventualSy the 
RussUni were com lulled to surrender In 
the Peace iff ParU of 1&£6, Russia was for¬ 
bidden to fortify the Black Sea coast or to 
maintain i licet there. This made it impos¬ 
sible for the Rustam to defend their own 
shores nr to conduct their shipping in secu- 
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rir\. It mw became the paramount object 
nf Russian foreign policy tit niter the Tibet 
SetchosM nf rhe treatv, Not only Hod Rn'- 
$in Ui'sr the rejr, hut Prussia had DM lidytJ 
her, Slid \n<cria li.ul l*ecn positively I wilt: 
<ste almvc. p. +' *). Suchokv did nnl live to 
set the total failure of hi» piilky. He died 
during the war, and was succeeded by his 
son AJevatuler II 

Alexander II 

jmt Kef amt By rhts time 

a vcrv ^uh- 
segment -if Russi.m public opinion 
favored reforms, in reaction to the Inter 
pcth*A tit reprtvdtin 3! home and f^LEurc 
riim-ad. More river, the economic dcvelop- 
menf’s nf rhe early nincreenrh century had 
rendered flic system of serfdom Jess and less 
profitable. In the south, where kml ivas fer- 
rile and Crop were produced fur sale ^ well 
2 $ fur nsc_ rhe scr! tilled hi' mastcA limd 
usual U three days i week, bur wuuetLiiic^ 
more. In the north. whet* the land wa$ k:^ 
fertile anJ could nut produce * surplus* the 
sert-i often had a special ttnmgtmenf with 
their mas Urn called ^uir-rem/ 1 This 
meant fhat the -*etf p;mt rhe niasrer annu* 
ally in cash instead of in work and Usually 
had to labor at home ts a cmftgam or go tu 


:i nearby cowsi and work 4 factors hand 
nr -riiinlJ shopkeeper ip rose the money. It b 

probable rhar jUuir * quartet f hc sserrs 
nf all ftii^ia paid quit-rent by ^either 
in the 'outh tii- r in rhe north was serfdom 
efficient in agriculture, \s industries grew, 
Pf became dearer ansi clearer to factory 
owners ivhb experimented with serf 
and free luhuf that serf labor w .o nut pro¬ 
ductive. Yci frcL 1 labor was scarce, ini! the 
growing population needed to tie fed. 
Marry estates were tiHirtgoged tn srjte 
credit iimriturinm. because of inefficient 
rnanngcTrjcnt and the extrav^igance nf the 
landlords. Serfdom had become uneco¬ 
nomic. 

liar rftis fact was not widely realized 
among Ruvoin Undow tiers, who knew onh 

th.n soinet]hug had gone wrong isomc- 
w liere. I hey wished to keep things ns t hey 
were, and they did nor u* i class fed rhat 
eniimctparinn a-j? rhe answer. Vet the verb 
showed increasing unrest, and cases nf re¬ 
volt urn- in n urn her. Abolitions sent!- 
merit had now spread widely among intcl- 
Icemak Ginsciuus of the unrest, Alexan¬ 
der IL though idnsovi ai coniervative as |iL= 
father, determined n» cm hark im refotftffi, 
preferring, ^ he pur it, that the ahriluiuri 
of ‘CTtdiMii kVJiiK from above rarhei than 
from below, \n cmamrip&finn Inv was 
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eventually formuJatcd and pmc fanned early 
id IStfL 

V gcrticrsal ^ unite declared that the serh 
Aicrt now free, laid dmvri the principles of 
Hie new administrative «jftpmk 3 £ion of rhe 
pedantry, and prescribed riie rules for chc 
purchase of land \ whole series uf local 
srnrutes governed the particular procedure 
w be followed in the different province*. 
Without going inm detail* nf the wlddv 
varying hjcal practice*. a^ nmy say that dll 
peasants. crown and private, w ere fretd, and 
th.ii each peafcmt hnusehultl received its 
homestead arid a certain yanonnr of lain!, 
usually rhe amount the peasant familv had 
vulmated for tis «m n use in rhe past. The 
land usually became the properrv of the 
village commune, which liad the power ro 
tedistrihuit it periodically minnc the 
hi iliscllokLv Tlic govemmenr Ih mg he rhe 
land from rhe proprietors but rise prastim* 
hail ru redeem h In payments extending 
Hi er a period of 4y years, Hie proprietor 
returned only tile portion of his estate tint 
had been fanned for his own purposes. 

! his statute, Iiberaring more rhpin 4(3 
million human beings has been called the 
greatest single legislative act in historv- 
riiere can Iwr no doubt that it acted as an 
immense moral siiniiiEm, in peanut self- 
tTsjject, Yet there were grave difficulties, 
I lie jHosani had to accept the allotment, 
and since his hfnaschoid became collectrvdy 
responsible for rhe rives and redemption 
payments, Im mobility was not greatly in¬ 
creased, 1 he coimrume rook the place of 
the proprietor, and differing Jucal cundU 
nom caused great difficulty in .uhium$tcr- 
mg the bw. Mttrcuvcri rhe peasants in gen- 
Lrai got u m Ikile |nnd T and had ti> pa> run 
much for it. They did rmr get important 
»ore?t Hiuh pasture lamb, f he ertSemerit, 
however was on The w Inde ?mrpn*mgh r 
hheral, despite die problems ir failed ro 
'•dvc mid despite the agrarian crises that 
developed in part as a result uf its made- 
ipiucie^ 

Flic end of the landlord* 1 rights of police 
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itnd police on their estates trade it ncccs* 
®*ry rn reform The entire toed ndmmistra- 
firm. By statute, in provincial and 

district assemblies, or : zwmno^ were cie- 
nred. Chosen by an elaborate electoral sys¬ 
tem that divided tile voters mn> cate¬ 
gories by tins*, rile jiftmldta mint the lt*% 
gave vubnjuirlal representation to ilit 
peosanis. Hie assemblies dealt with local h- 
ntfitra, edtiCiiiiou. medical cart* HcicmifiL- 
Qgriculturt, miunrcn.in.ee of rhe roads, and 
similar economic ind social quesTions- 
Starring from scratch In many cases, the 
zcwfii w made grear advances In rhe found¬ 
ing of primary schools and the improve¬ 
ment of public health, The* brought to¬ 
gether peasant mid proprietor i*« a\ nrli out 
Incal problem*. They served .i> setmob of 
citkcnihip for all classes, and ted tens of 
thousands of Uus>bns to hope That this 
pnogrcxAive step Avould he crow ned hv the 
Creation nf a central parliament* or dtftm i. 
Despite rhe pressure that such rnen tried 
to bring on the government* the duma \vi\> 
nor granted, partly because after Hit first 
arrernpt <al the life of the Tsar in the 
regime Minng away frnm reform and to¬ 
ward ic act inti* 

Bur lie fore this huppcncd. other advnaCcs 
had licen made, Fhe populations of rtie 
dries Avvre given mumcipat assemblies, with 
dunes much like th&tt of the zw/htwi in 
rlic coiiutrx^ide. The Russhn pidicbl Wv 
teni and legal procedure, which were rid- 
died with beijuitje.K. were deformed, Tor 
the first time, Juries were introduced, vaiCi 
were nrgued publiely and oially, all du.v>e^ 
were its fide equal before the law p and the 
rystctti Cif courts seas completely over- 
hiiulcd. Caisorship a^;is relaxed, new schools 
were cTicouraged,, the unnej^srics were 
freed I rum the rc^rrainrs that Nicholas had 
mi pttfed on rhenL and the antupiatcd and 
often brutal system of military service was 
mudemked and rendeted le^'’ severe. 

^ cr* despite jIJ these mmtteble id- 
vutecv acccpmplLdicd in a relatively few’ 
years, Alexander H became the target for 
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revolutionaries in 1 and terrorist activ¬ 
ity continued throughout tht seventies 
until :hc assassins rimlh 1 killed the ] sar in 
1881. Ii U impossible to unde m in d thew 
developments without taking i brief look 
ii Russian intdltLiuil lift under \icho !.*•> 
and Ale Sander* 

Rumm 

Imelleamt Life F a r 1 y in 

S i c h o las' 

reign, Russian professor* arid student^ in¬ 
fluenced by German philosopher^ were de* 
voting them selves iu pava unite. dhcussinui? 
uts art, piiilcp^iphv. tud religion. Many in¬ 
tellectual-* outride the nniversiiie^ fol¬ 
lowed suit* These were the hrsi groups 
kno^n us the "intclligcnisia/' a pecuthrk 
Russian class. By the 1830 s. they were Ihn 
ginning to discuss Russia's place tn the 
worlds .mJ especially its true historical re¬ 
lationship iu the West and the proper 
course for if tu follow hi the future. Out nf 
their debates there ,trust rw*i important 
opposing sch- m.|> ui tin night; the ’Wlm- 
emers" ind rise ^SJay ophites'' 1 friends nf 
the Slavs). 

The Y\ csitrners stated iheir case in a fa¬ 
mous docimtunr called the ftl Philnsophicj!l 
Letter, published in 19M* though written 
earlier. Its author, tdiaailjcv* Lutieined the 
damaging effect of fJv/.anrim Chriirianity 
and the I iinar invasions npoTi Russian de- 
vdnpmcnr, and declared thot Russia had 
made no contribution to the world, lit 
hailed Peter rhe Great:* efforts at west¬ 
ernizing Ru^ria ns a step in the right three- 
tion. He regarded the Kmium Church lss iht 
source of much that was fruitful in the 
West of which Russia had been deprived, 
Nicholas i had Chaadaev certified us insane, 
and commanded that be lit put under house 
jrrest with ■ physician visiting hint om 
day. Yet. despite scorn and ttiwnrslupt rhV 
Westerners emild not be silenced. They 
continued to declare rhat Russia was a 
society friufatticit tally like tin West* bur 


that history had delayed its full develop- 
mem Russia should now catch up. 

In rexjHMisf, the opponents nf the West¬ 
ern m h ilu Slaviiptulet, vigornudy argued 
i bin Russai 3ijJ it> own uariun.il spirit, like 
ihe Vflthgrin that Herder <scc Chapter 
XJ i had discovered in the Germans. Russia 
wan, they inatntainqd. essentially different 
from the West. The Orthodnt religion of 
rise Stan* ua> nut legdistjc, rationalistic, 
and narrow like rile Human Catholicism of 
tin West, bur suRranmk cmnrintiri!. and 
broad. The Slavophiles violently stacked 
Peter tlic Grant for embarking Russia on a 
fa he course* ! he West ought not to be 
imitated but opposed. Hie Russian upper 
classes should turn a wav from their I'u- 
ropcam/.ed manners- and look for inspiration 
to the -simple Ruiskm pedant who Jived in 
tin: truly Russian Institution nf rhe village 
commune, Western Europe was Urban and 
bourgeois; Russia was rural and agrarian. 
Western Europe was materialistic; Russia 
vvas deeply spiritual, Like the Westerners, 
the Slavophiles attached fundamental im¬ 
portance to rive national religion, and made 
ir the center of their arguments; hut they 
praised where the Westerners damned. The 
\\ c:itLM [U i\ views had democratic ,iml coil- 
smutlinrid poliric.il imphenrinas; the SL- 
vcipliilc>' views had anti-const imriorial and 
an ti-den h *e t.i e ic ! i up! ica tit ms. 

It ts very important, however, to realise 
iliiir tins tines not menu chit the Slavo¬ 
philes embraced the “nationality" doctrine 
ot Nidwtas I, or that they apprm r cd of his 
regime. 1 hese u-cre nut the chauvinist na¬ 
tionalists who appeared later. They op¬ 
posed the tyranny md the bureaucratic 
mad line of Nfchnbs J as bincrlv a* did the 
W cMerncjv Ihir they w anted a jnitrkirchaJ. 
hencvolcni monarchy of rhe kiml rhej 
faticird tuul e\ibteiJ before Peter rhe Great, 
instead of ;s cotk^itutional regime on the 
western pat?cm. Instead of a central parlia¬ 
ment. they looked back with 3 one mg to 
the feudal Muscovite assembly, the zetmhi 
iQhvrt and to other msttiutiuns of tl it 
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tsar dm u before Peter Exmnitts am^ 
limn went about the xireet$ decked in the 
old bt>y*inf totrc* that Peter hid tmdt 
illegal Many imeilcemals shifted hack and 
forth herween rhe hotly debating Lamps, 
and few ever adopted in full the ideas of 
either side. 

Alexander Herzen (|ftt24B7li), for ex¬ 
ample* begin his intellectual career sis. 
Westerner and a devotee of French culture 
The illegitimate son of a nnhlemm brought 
up in his fathers hi j use, ht was charming, 
engaging, and highly intelligent; Like most 
Russians, he was nor a good interpreter of 
western society, however, and was deeply 
faxdnarcd uitii the thought that its 
structure might lie rmiert and doomed. 
The failure of The Paris revolution of 1 h 4W„ 
which he saw as -m eye-Witney convinced 
him rhjt this was True, and he now became 
a revolutionary socialist. At the same time, 
he became convinced rhar rhe Westerners 
thesis must he wrong: how could Russia in 
a short time pass through rhe stages of de¬ 
velop menr which the West had taken cem 
runes to experience bui which Russia had 
missedr So Htir/tn became a Slavophile, As 
ft revolutionary, he preached (lie destruc¬ 
tion of existing iiottmtirm^. jnd is a Sla¬ 
vophile he looked to Russia, with its pecul¬ 
iar institution of the peasant commune, 
rhe mir . to provide an inspiration for all 
I 'urope, Hcr/cn became an influential pub¬ 
licist and issued a Russian-language paper in 
London which was widely read by Russian 
intclketuflb He memoirs provide perhaps 
the best picture preserved to tu of the in¬ 
tellectual ferment of ihc age of XichoLis. 

Michael Bakunin < ISI4-I reached 
mughly the same conclusions as Hemn nt 
roughly the same time. But He was n prac¬ 
tical anarchist tacriann who hived vio¬ 
lence. nor a peaceful man of letters isee also 
Ghapret XIII?. \ \c enjoyed parreci paring in 
revolutions, and hid a king career tit and out 
of jui! in most of rhe countries of Europe* 
He looked forward to a ertat revolution 
spreading perhaps from Prague t«* .Mwscqw 


and thence to the nr^r uf Europe, followed 
by a right dictatorship; beyond this he 
was entirely vague about the future. Athe¬ 
ism was a fundamental pan of his program 
—not a casual part, as it always was to the 
Marxists. In bis long career* Bakunin was to 
exert from abroad : comtdtrable influence 
*m Russian radicals. 

Nihilirw, Populismf 

Terrorism in the i8xsriT^ 

and especially 

after rhe emend pttinn in Russia, rhe Rus¬ 
sian ^intelligentsia* 1 * like Intellectuals else¬ 
where in Europe reacted against the 
romanticism of rheir predecessors. Suspect¬ 
ing idealism, religion, amt metaphysics, they 
turned now to a narrowly utilitanan view 
uf art and society. As one of these VfiUflg 
men said, a pair of shoes to him was worth 
more them ill the madonnas nf .1 great Rim- 
atssnnce painter. All art must have a social 
purpose, and the bunds bidding the indi¬ 
vidual tightly rn society must he smashed. 
Away with parental authority, with the 
marriage tie, with the tyranny of custom. 
For these people the name "nihilist'' u 
man who believes in nothing) quickly be- 
amt fashionable. The portrait of a nihilist 
was drawn by the great novelist Turgenev 
In IW.iiniv, rhe hero of his novel Father* awd 
Sons. Rude and scornful, obstinate and ar¬ 
rogant. U.l/amv uiis actually accepted .is a 
model by iutfillettual leaders of youth in 
revolt agaitisr established ways of behavior. 
Yci nihilism as such was not a political 
movement Tlie nihilists enjoyed shocking 
their parents bv culling for an end m the 
old moral system, advocating, lor instance, 
the extermination of everybody in Russia 
over the site iil -5. 

In the 1$#0*&. ntrmv of these young Rus¬ 
sian intellectuals went to Switzerland* 
where the proper Swiss bourgeoisie were 
scutuLdtftd at the men with their hair cut 
long and (he girls with ihcir hair cut short, 
.it their loud voices ,md insolent behavior. 
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live ■aanjaid cartoonist 1 * picture of i Ruv- 
vian revolutionary ihics from the hrsi 
startled glimpse which rht Swim hud of the 
nihilists who lie the time bad not even 
begun n, lie imerested Stt political revolts 
turn, Ihkunin influenced many of them 
during their stay in Swir/cdond. amt urged 
them fu go hack to Russia and preach an 
immediate revolution to the peasants* 

Also present in Switzerland were cum 
*irl ie r imp* *nim i R iosi an tcvt >1 til i n r la ry 
thin k ers; lav ro v anti T ka c hcv - l .av r< rv 
( 1(tJ taught his followers fhut as 

inedketuah chev owed a creir debt to the 
Russian peasant, whose labor for many gen¬ 
erations ItaJ enabled their anccsEors to cn- 
joy leisure and had made their own educa¬ 
tion pfssibfc, More gradual in Iris approach 
and more realistic in his csrimares of the 
Rus^i.m peasant than R.ikunim Ijvmv ad¬ 
vised the nihilist students first to coni* 
pkffc their education and then to return 
eo Russia and go among the (sealants, edu¬ 
cating them and spreading among them 
propaganda fof sill eventual, not an imme¬ 
diate* revolution of the masses- On the 
other hand* Tkachev i taught 

that no revolution could ever he expected 
from the peasant masse v hut that it would 
have to come from a tightly mm rolled 
small revolutionary elite* a little knot of 
conspirator! who wrrald srira power. 
p rhough nor very influential at rhe time, 
Tkachev was important in Lenin's later 
drinking. 

Under the impact of these teachers, 
especially Bakunin and Lavrnv r Russian ns- 
hilisui turned to .1 new kind of inovnucfU. 
o Rich U called ^[mpulisiii." Young men and 
Women, wept hy idealistic fervor* decided 
ro return to Russia .uul live mm mg tlu 
peasants. When 11 government decree in 
\H7l usually summoned them back, they 
found rhnt a parallel movement hail already 
begun at home. About three thousand 
young people now took posts as ceacheni. 
innkeepers. or store-managers in the vil¬ 
lages. Some tried EH Spread revoluti onar y 


ideas, others simply to render '.oeial service 
Their romantic views of the peasantry were 
soon dispelled. The Vtiurtg populists did not 
know how to dress like peasants ur how tn 
talk to peasants. Suspicious of their talk* 
the peasants often betrayed them. The 
populists became conspicuous, and were 
easily traced by che police, who arrested 
them 01 droves. Two famous mass rrials 
were held in the iSCOv, at which rhe gen- 
er.il public for the unt rime learned .dmur 
the populist movement, \fter the trials, 
the populists who remained at large de¬ 
cided rhar ihev needed a determined rev- 
olutiunary organi/arion. With the forma¬ 
tion of rise H Land and Liberty" society in 

w m „ 

1RT6, the childhood of the Russian revolu- 
riunary imivemcnt ws* over. 

The tcvnluricmarics had been stimulated 
by Alexander H\ uraiir of reforms, So great 
had die discontent become that ir is 
doubtful whether an s 1 Russian govern mem 
could have proceeded fuse enough to slue 
rht radicals, who hod come to believe in 
violent overturn of the regime and were 
nor satisfied with piecesucal and gradual 
reform. Stemmbtg from John Smart Mill 
and 1 lion western Utopian socialists tike 
Fourier and Ruben Owen (see Chapter 
XIII h Ruvoan vi ?ci til foil was 11 ur vet g really 
influenced by Marx, In some ways it was 
almost Slai oplufe T noc urban but rural, nor 
evolutionary hut revolutionary, nm a mass 
pul in cal pany but a conspiracy. Its mem¬ 
bers lived underground and developed a 
ct>nspinirorb] juy-chulugy, They proposed 
Co overthrow a bourgeois *nckiy before 
one ever gni started-The movement l^came 
more and more radical, and in )HT l > iliudc 
who believed in the um of terror as :i 
weapon separated from the other* and 
founded the group called the People t Will; 
rhe anti-ferrorists calkd themselves rhe 
Black Partition* 

The members uf the People's Will now 
Went on a hunt for Tsar Alexander II hmi- 
■*df. They sbot at kbi and missed. They 
mined the track im which hi^ tram was 
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iraveling, and blew tip the wrong train. 
The) put dynamite under The dining mom 
of the palace, and exploded St, Hut the Tsar 
was bur fur dinner that night, and eleven 
servants were killed instead- They rented 
i cheese nhup on one of tile streets along 
which he drove, and tunneled under it. 
Finally they killed him {March* IfffM > with 
a crude hand-made grenade* u bieli blew up 
The assassin cun. I he supreme irony was 
that Alexander 11 had rhut day signed a 
document designed co summon a consulta¬ 
tive assembly* which everybody expected 
m lead to further confiritirrioital reform. 
His successor, the reactionary Alexander 111 
nffltMSH) refused to confirm the docu¬ 
ment, and Russia was left to stagnate in a 
renewed repression. 1 he terrorists were 
rounded up and punched, and their or¬ 
ganization was smashed- Despite their oc¬ 
casional hiuh”flown claims co enomnitis 
popular support. i Kiev had never numbered 
more than a mere handful of people, and 
their movement had been a failure. 

Foreign Policy 

under /i UXiWder 11 I r> foreign 

pokes H Alex¬ 
ander If made an uneven record. In J uropc. 
tlie Russians successfully repressed the Po¬ 
lish uprising of Tliet seized the op¬ 

portunity provided by rhe l ! 'ranco-Prus* 
him War of l«7n. and dimply tore up the 
Black Sea provisions of the Treaty of Pans, 
declaring unilaterally that they would no 
longer he bound be them. This u a\ an illegal 
act, to w hich the powers Inter reluctantly 
gave their assent, ft was another illustra- 
non of the immorality in in remit inrud 
Affairs that Bismarck bad made fashion¬ 
able. 

In 1877, the Russians went co war against 
Turfccy on behalf of the rebellious Balkan 
Qurisrians. of Busnia-HtnugOviiia and Hut- 
garb. By the peace of S.tn Stcfano, dictated 
early in Ik:x m Ehr defeated lurks, Russia 
obtained. contrary' to her previous agree 


merits. a l arge independent Bulgarian stare, 
which Russian polity-makers hoped to turn 
into .i useful Balkan satellite. But the pow¬ 
ers .it the (amgress of Berlin later in the 
same year reversed the judgment nf S^n 
Srefanu. Thev permitted only about one- 
third of the planned Bulgaria to come into 
eri*rente as an autonomous state, while an¬ 
other third obtained autonomy separately* 
and the rest went back tn I urkey Russian 
public opinion resented rhe powers’ depriv¬ 
ing Rossis of t he gains scored in the Ru^o- 
Turkish War. Bitterness ran particularly 
high among those who hoped to unin: all 
Slavs. in a kind of federation, the Pan-Slavs* 
(not to be confused vvirh the Slavophiles). 

Meanwhile, in Asia, encroachments Ire- 
gun under Nicholas I against the Chinese 
territory in rhe Amur River valley were 
regularised I sv treaty in IFfilk Rus^ijjn set¬ 
tlement* in rhe "maritime province " un 
the Pacific Ocean continued ts< fiouridi. In 
Cenrral As is, a series of campaigns con¬ 
quered the Turkish khanates* and added 
much productive land to rhe crown. T)ert\ 
however, the advance toward the north¬ 
west frontier of India brought Russia inro 
a re oil ui id great interest co Britain, and 
fanned hostile public opinion in Britain. 

The Reaaimt, 

tm-tm the reign nf 

Alexander II I 

and the lirsht ten years of the reign of hi* 
siiru Nicholas IT formed :i quarter-century 
of eoiishtenr policies (1881-190+)- lk>r"h 
tmars loathed liberalism as expressed in the 
earlier reforms, and were determined that 
there would never l>e am more of u. Act 
» peasant hank wt up under Alexander 111 
made the redemption payment* easier tot 
the peasants to p-.iv. And is few puree* of 
tabor legislation enacted under the influ¬ 
ence of Bismarck's example nude working 
conditions a bie mine toEerahlc—-for ex¬ 
ample, hours were shortened for women 
workers. Offsetting these measure* were 
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i he csrablklmicnt of a special bank char 
extended credit to Hie impoverished no- 
bilitv the re-institution of rigorous ctnsnr- 
diip, and the institution in [tie count ryddt 
of SO-callcd U ruril Icadetv" nr “land cap^ 
tains 1 ' in place of rhe elected justices of the 
peace nr Alexander II, Ulccdon procedure 
for the JflWfi’W and tor the city assemblies 
\u> made far less demucraric- Now there 
began a vigorous persecution of the mi¬ 
nority nationalities, a policy called "Russo 
ficariutC and ignite in line with the H, mt- 
ikmaliry' 1 of Nicholas Vi formula, The 
Finns. Pales, Ukrainians* Armenians, and 
Jews all suffered discrimintttOO, varying 
from loss of their own insiininnm, which 
the Finns had enjoyed* to out tight gov em¬ 
inent-sponsored massacres in the case of the 
Jews. On Ins accession, Nicholas ll referred 
to all hopes for a change as ''sense!css 
dreams J 1 

These year* were notable also far the 
steady growth of rhe Russian railroad nct^ 
work, largely built and owned by ihc state 
The Doners coal basin was exploited for 
the first time; the Ifciku oil fields came into 
production; steel and cotton out pin 
soared. In 3892, there came to the Minis¬ 
try of Finance a self-made rail mad man* 
Witte, whs* for the next twelve years was 
personally res| mi ruble frir the d er-mmini- 
ing econtiink progress Witte bc^an The 
Tran*-Siberian rsilmad* put Ktismu on the 
gold itand srd 1 attracted much foreign cap¬ 
ital, especially French, for investment* ami 
balanced the budget, in pan through jtm- 
ernmrnt moan poly of ihc sale of vodka. 
The railroad network doubled in length be¬ 
tween 1894 and 1W4, and the need for rail* 
stimulated the steel industry. C<irespond¬ 
ing k. the number of urban worker mul¬ 
tiplied, and strikes called in protest against 
wretched working conditions mourned m 
number. In (897i the working day was fixed 
by the state at eleven hours far adults* and 
ocher provisions were adopted to improve 
and regularize conditions, These, however, 
were diflkulE to enforce. 


Under the circumstances many of the 
young generation of revolutionary* now 
turned to \lanri$r **sdenrifk ,+ soebBsm, 
preaching rhe class struggle and predicting 
the cnerkable downfall of capitiRfittL A 
small ctandesunc group of "hnrdligeursia." 
formed 01 181^189$ at St- Petersburg, pro¬ 
pped to overthrow the regime, working 
w ith ill Eipfmncnti of the class system Hhe 
members of the group included Lenin* a 
vigorous young intellectual of upper-mid- 
dk-daxs origin, whose brother had been ex¬ 
ecuted for an attempt on the life of Alex¬ 
ander ill In 1898* this group and others 
formed the Social Democratic party, which 
m 1900 began to publish its own newspaper. 
Within pirn ranks* grave dissension sprang 
up over the ipicsrinn of organi/aimn 
Should rhe pjrty operate under a strong I v 
centralized directorate* or -dioiild cadi ki- 
c il group hi Sh njinl Democrats be free to 
agitate for its own endsr in the rraditjon 
of Bakunin ,md Tktebev, Lenin insisted on 
rhe tightly knit hi lie group of directors 
at rhe center. At the party Congress of 
Briii&cb and London in I VOL the majority 
voted with him. Lenin's faction thereafter 
was culled by Hie name Bolshevik, meaning 
majority, as against Hie Menshevik uumnr 
ityj group, which favored a loose demo* 
crane ^rgani/iiiion far the parry. Beth 
g founts remained Social Democrats, or SIX 
as they w ere often called. 

Meanwhile, the mm-Mansis revolutiim- 
.iries, who were Hie direct heirs. of the 
Penple's Will tradition. ibo organized a 
politic ll puny E licv w ere the Social Revn- 
lutmniiriti, Fir SRs P with their own clan¬ 
destine newspaper. Where the SIN as 
Marxists were interested almost excIusiwIv¬ 
in i he urban workers, die Sits as populists 
were inicrested an the peasantry. Their 
chief aim was to redistribute the kind- but 
they continued in their terrorist ways. 
] hey .isviAsimued several cabinet minister** 
using os their slogan the cry. We d&jft 
taa/il i-eforwitp otfe xyauf ref ohm. 

A third political grouping was that oi 
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the moderates and liberal';. not 5D or SR in 
urkntatkiEt, hilt mostly veterans of rhe 
tfmittos and intellectuals indignant over 
the government’* pilldcs of repraadoa who 
favored only such measures as compulsory 
free private education and agrarian reform. 

1 he regime stupid) v made no dUTinction 
between these men and the die-hard ter¬ 
rorists or rhe rabid Marxists, rhus the 
moderated also gradually organized and had 
their nun dan destine paper favoring a Con¬ 
sul utif in and j national parliament for Rus¬ 
sia, hi 1905, Ihcv took the name Cntisthu- 
tinnal Democrats and were thereafter 
usually referred to as Fadces. from The Rus¬ 
sian initials Kt>. Faced by ibis political 
activity' among irs radical and moderate 
opponents the government only tight¬ 
ened the mm. and by 1904 had adopted rhe 
view rhit a short victorious war was all 
[Jut would be necessary to unite the coun¬ 
try. 

The Rtmo-Japmtse 

IF F flr Trans-Sibe¬ 

rian railway 

Construction made k desirable for rhe Rus¬ 
sians tn obtain a right of wav across ( 'hinese 
territcirv in Manchuria. They took the 
initiative in preventing Japm from estab¬ 
lishing herself mt the Chinese mainland 
after her defeat of China in IH95, ind then 
required the Chinese in exchange ro allow 
the building nf rhe new nilrmcL In IK97. 
they seized Port Art hut. the very pon 
they had earlier kept run of Japanese bunds 
Further friction with the Japanese took 
place in Korea* where both powers had in¬ 
terests. Then, after rhe Rover Rebellion of 
SW(J iit Cluna (see Chapter XXI h the Rtis- 
tian* kepi their troops in Manchuria after 
the other n arums had withdrawn Theirs. 
Although the Ritsrintw promised to with¬ 
draw their forgo by sragev they failed to 
do so. large It, because Rn^nm imrign pn|- 
icy fell into the hands of shady adventurers 
some of whom had a lumber concession in 


Korea and wanted war with Japan. After it 
became apparent That the war party had 
got control m Russia, the Japanese without 
warning attacked units nf :he Russian fleet 
anchored at Pott \rthur in fc ehnurv; IW4. 
rhe Russo-Japanese War had begun. 

Far from their buses and taken by *iir- 
prise* the Russians none rhe less stabilized a 
front on land. Bm their licet, which had 
steamed ail the way around Europe and 
across the Indian Ocean into rhe Pacific, 
was decisively defeated by rhe Japanese in 
the batik of Tsushima (May 27-29. 1905 '!. 
To the Russian people, the war was a mys¬ 
terious distant political adventure os" which 
rhei wanted no pan. Many mtclketuaU 
opposed it* anti the SRs ind SI K openly 
hoped fora Russian defeat, which rhiry ex¬ 
pected would shake the government's posi¬ 
tion- Alarmed at the growing unrest ar 
home* the Russian government was per- 
suaded hv President I heodme Roosevelt 
to accept lui^ mediation, which the Japa¬ 
nese also actively wished. 

Wine, rhe go-getting buriftessmtti who 
had opposed the war from rht fim. vs as 
sent to Portsmouth,, New Hampshire, and 
secured excellent terms for Russia \h The 
Treaty of Portsmouth (t90>b Russia rec- 
ogftizcd riie japan esc protect oraie over 
Korea, ceded Port Arthur and Hie north 
cm half of Sakhalin bland, together with 
fishing rights in rhe North Pacific, and 
promised to evacuate Manchuria. Russian 
prestige a> .1 Far Eastern power wa* not 
deeply wounded or perni.inendy impaired 
by die defeat or by rhe treaty Yet the 
effect of the defeat in Asa was to transfer 
Russian attention [lack to Europe, whore 
a world crisis had already begun to gar her. 

The Revotmitm 

of 190 5 The meKt im¬ 

portant im¬ 
mediate result of The Ruvso-Jnp.incsr War 
was its impact on Russian domestic devel¬ 
opments. While it was still going oft* 
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Plrhvc, ihe reacti*marv minister of ihe 
interior* w.i> assassinated by an SK lid mb in 
July. His successor was a rnoikriitc + 
The zemstvo liberals, cf xt future Rader*, 
were cncottraged, and held banquets 
thriHigbuur Russia to adopt j merits of res* 
olutkmy fur presentation to a kind of na- 
tium\ congress of zemstvo representatives, 
Although the congress wu* not allowed to 
meet publicly* its pmgram—a constitution, 
basic civil I il jerries* class and minority 
crudity, and extension of zermtvo respom 
tihilifict—lictaiiie vu idelv know-n anil ap¬ 
pro ved. fhc Tsar temporised, issued so 
vague a statement thar all hope for change 
was dimmed, and took measum to limit 
free discussion. 

Ironically it was a police ngrui of the 
government itself vv ho struck the fan I 
spark. He had been plained m the Peters¬ 
burg factories to combat Si) efforts in 
organize the workers and to substitute his 
own unit km He organized a parade of work¬ 
ers to demonstrate peacefully and to peti¬ 


tion flic Tsar directlv for an eight-hour 
day, a national assembly, civil liberties, the 
right to srrike, and a number of other 
OKKkfaw demands. When the workers 
cried in deliver tiiL petition, Nicholas left 
tow u and ordered the troops to hre on the 
peaceful demonstrators Mime of whom 
were carrying his portrait in demonstrate 
their luvilry. About j ihimsand workers 
were killed on "Red Sunday 0 (January 
l¥(h‘ >. this massacre made revolutionaries 
mir of the urban workers. Strikes multi¬ 
plied* the moderate opposition joined with 
the radical opposition* and university stu¬ 
dents and professors demanded the same 
reforms as wild-eyed bomb-hurlers. 

\mid mounting dxcittlip^ the gov¬ 
ernment of fine seemed to favor the calling 
of ,i zatiiki sobor* consul rati VC* not legisla¬ 
tive, in the old Russian partem rather fluin 
the western parliamentary one* hut still a 
national assembly of sorts. Hut then even 
tills project was w kittled au ay, as the 
timid, vacillating, arid unintelligent Nich- 
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das II listened to his reactionary adviser*. 
Under rhe impact of delays nnd disappoint- 
menra* deuiunsrrarinns nnd outbreaks oc¬ 
curred during the summer of 1905- In Octo¬ 
ber, the primers struck No newspapers 
appeared, and the printers With ?>i> aid, 
formed the hm ^ovier" ur u^rkch coun¬ 
cil, When the railroad wnrken. mined the 
strike eniimiunications were cur off 1>c- 
ttveen Moscow nnd Petersburg Soviets 
now multiplied. Of rhe one formed in St. 
Petersburg* Lenin declared that it was 
'‘not a workers 4 parliament, nor an organisa¬ 
tion of proletarian autonomy, but a com¬ 
bat organization pursuing definite cods/ 1 

This rcllccrs the Bolsheviks' view of The 
soviet ns an instrument for rhe pursuit of 
rheir program of armed revolt, for the o- 
ra h lishmenr n f a proviti< in a 1 g a vemment, 
Tor the proclamation of a democratic re¬ 
public, and for the summoning of a con¬ 
stituent assembly. Tills program. put forth 
by the most "extreme" 1 of the rcvolutbn- 
ariv* «>f 1905. differed relatively little from 
the program of rhe runsi moderate liberals, 
whit would, however, have kept the mnn- 
iirtliy, and striven to obtain their ends by 
persuasion and pressure rather than hy viol¬ 
ence- At the rime, and for vents to come, 
the Bolsheviks, tike other ManisiSt ac¬ 
cepted the view that it was necessary for 
Russia to pass through a stage of bourgeois 
dcmdctBCy before the time fur the prole¬ 
tarian revolution could come, 1 hey were 
therefore eager tt> help along rhe hourgeok 
revolution, 

Nicholas sv j% faced, as Witte fold him, 
with the alternatives of imposing a mili¬ 
tary 1 dictatorship and put ring down the 
opposition hv force, or ns sunnuonifig a 
truly legislative assembly with vero-power 
over the taws. The Tsar finally chose the 
latter course, and in October, 1905. issued a 
manifesto lliat promised full civil hi semes 
jc once, and a legislative assembly or dmm 
to be elected hv universal suffrage In ef¬ 
fect, this famous October Manifesto put 
an end iu the autocracy, since the duma 


was r«« be superior to the rs;tr up legislation. 

Yet The issuance of rhe October Mani¬ 
festo did not meet with umversa! approval 
or even end the revolution at once. On 
the Right, a gwecriment-spunsured patty 
called the "Union of the Russian people™ 
demonstrated j^ainst the manhcMo, pro¬ 
claimed its undving loyalty to rhe auto¬ 
crat, .iud organized u> nivn storm troops, 
or ' Black Hundreds, which killed more 
than 5,tKH) jews in the first sseek after the 
issuance of the manifesto. The armies re¬ 
turned from the Far East, and proved to be 
still loyal to the government. Thu* ilie 
Soviets uf 190*4 Unlike rhove i>f 1917 (sec 
Chapter MIX i. included only workers and 
no soldiers. On the Left, the dissatisfied 
Bolsheviks and SRs made several JiTcmpts 
to hunch their violent revolution, hur 
failed, and rhe government was able to 
arrest their leaders and eventually CO put 
thou down after several da vs oi street 
fighting in Moscow in December, |90 j\ In 
the Center, one group of liberals, pleased 
with the manifesto, urged that it be used 
as a rallying point lor -i moderate prog tram. 
These were rhe Octobrists. so called after 
the month in which river manifesto had 
been issued, t he other groups, the Raders, 
wished to contiiiLie to agitate hv legal 
means for further i nunc dure reforms But 
the real fires of revolution had burned out 
by die opening of the year 1904, 

rhe Dwrns, 

1904-1914 Suffrage for 

the Duma wav 

universal, but voters chose an electoral col¬ 
lege which Thun selected rhe 412 deputies, 
A!though SKs and SDs boycotted the elec¬ 
tions out of discontent over the indirect 

election system, many nf their number 

# ___ * 

were elected. The Kadets w ere rhe strong¬ 
est single party. Quite against the expecta¬ 
tion of the government, the peasants 1 vote 
wav nut conservative* but higIlls 1 liberal. 
Bur even before the first Duma had met, 
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Witte W 3 > able to reduce it? powers. He 
secured a large French Iran, which made 
the governmerit financially independent cef 
rhe Duma, and issued a set of ‘fundamental 
tows/' whkrh the Duma was nor to I >c com¬ 
petent to alter The Crown was to con¬ 
tinue to control w ir inti foreign policy 4 , 
rhe m inkier of finance was to control loans 
and currency. The tsar's council of st,we 
was transformed by adding member* from 
the clergy. nobility, the Zemstvos, the uni¬ 
versities, anti chandlers ot commerce- It bc- 
camc a kind of upper house* which had equal 
legislative rights with the Duma, and could 
therefore submit a rival budget, for ev- 
anipk, which the government cnnhl then 
adopt in preference to that of the Duma. 
Finally, the tsar could dissolve the Duma at 
will, provided he set .i date for new elec¬ 
tions, When it was not in session Sic could 
legislate by himself* although his enact- 
ments find later to he approved In the 
Duma, 

The first Duma, the "Duma of Popular 
Indignation/ 1 met between May and July, 
\Wi. U addressed a list of grievances to the 
Tsar* asking fur a radical land reform rhat 
would give the peasant? all state and church 
land, and part of the land still in private 
hands. The government flady refused to 
accept rhrv attack on pm perry, anil after 
some parliamentary skirmishing the Duma 
was dissolved. The Kadet membership, 
nmnraMng incorrectly that the dissolu¬ 
tion wus unci mstit utii mal. crossed the 
frontier into Finland «nd there issued a 
manifestn urging the Russian people not to 
pay taxes or report for military service un- 
less rive Duma was recalled. Its authors were 
soon tried and declared ineligible for office; 
so future Dumas were deprived of rhe serv¬ 
ices of this capable kndet group of moder¬ 
ates. 

With the dissolution of the first Duma 
there came to power as chief minister the 
highly EtHciligcm and conservative Peter 
St oh 1 pin* w Jui stayed in office until |0||, 
when he was iu>i!rt inured. Together with 


Witte, he u r> rhe leading statesman of die 
I list period of aarfet Russia. Stolypin put 
through n series of agriculmr]! laws which 
enabled the peasants ro free themselves 
from the commune, A peasant wishing to 
detach hi* property could demand that he 
1st given a s-inglr tract, which meant that 
the scattered strips assigned to other fami¬ 
lies would also be consolidated so that each 
would obtain a single plot. This program 
Stolypin called the "wnger on the strong 
and sober'; he was encouraging rhe initia¬ 
tive and enterprise of individual Russian 
peasants who had the will to operate on 
their own as successful small farmers, Hi$ 
p tug ran i accomplished much of what he 
Imped fur. It iv estimated that about a 
quarter of the peasant household* of Fu- 
ropcan Russia (almost ViQUfjUM)) cmqttci- 
puted themselves from the communes 
during the years between 1906 and 10]7« 
Only war and revolution kept the process 
from going *til] further, Lenin and others 
who hoped fur revolution were deeply sus¬ 
picious and afraid of Smlvpin 1 * agrarian re¬ 
forms, They rightly feared that rhe peas¬ 
ant grievances would he removed* and 
understood that no revolution in Russia 
could in rhe end succeed without the peas¬ 
ants. 

Simultaneously with his agrarian pro¬ 
gram, Stolypin carried on unremitting war 
agaimr terrorists and other revolution- 
uric-.. He showed no hesitarion in acting in 
the umsi unconsririirisiuflJ fashion when ir 
suited him. I lc did everything he could [ft 
interfere with the elections to the second 
Duma h but flit Sits and bOs were welt rep- 
resented* and the Duma itself I March-June, 
1907} would nut work with the govern- 
merit. It ivaa dissolved because it refused to 
suspend tluc parliamentary immunity of 
the SD deputes* ivhom Stolypin warned 
to attest* 

After rite dissolution of rhe second 
Duma, the government quite illegally al¬ 
tered the election laws, cutting the num- 
twr of delegates from the peasant* and isa- 
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rional minorities and inert asing the num¬ 
ber from the gentry. By ibis mesm* the 
government got a tmiofity. a ml rhe third 
Dumn (1907-191*) and the fourth ( E^t2- 
10171 lived out their constitutional lives 
of five vents apiece. Unrepresentative and 
limbed in their powers though they were, 
they were still national -issembhes In their 
Mounts the left-winger could he heard 
and could question minister* Like am other 
members S he Dumas improved the cundi- 
turns of peasant and worker. Their com- 
missions, working with indit idual nUTIiStery 
proved extremely useful in increasing the 
efficiency of government departments. The 
period of the third Duma, however* was 
also notable for the continuation of p, Riiv 
sificatiun/’ and rhe Finns in particular lost 
their remaining rights 1 I^Uh 

Under rhe fourth Duma, the govern- 
mem, with StoLvpin dead, tended more to¬ 
ward reaction, the Leftist* organised 
busily for another revolution* working in 
unions, cooperatives. evening classes, for 
workmen* and a whole network of other 


IV: Comiusim 

Parliamentary government was* 
35 we have seen, a comparative stranger to 
the three eastern European empires. Tht 
king of Prussia* with Bismarck's help, used 
Ids catmordinon military system to con¬ 
quer and unify Germany- E k imposed cm all 
ntm-Austrian Germans the Prussian system 
of autocracy almost undiluted hy :■ weak 
and subservient parliament, and backed hy 
the army and the junkers I he Hamburg 
emperor, though faced after 1,907 with an 
Austrian parliament elected by universal 
suffrage, m 1914 still made virtually ill pot- 
icy decisions by himself. The Hungarian 
par I ia mem was never genuinely representa¬ 
tive, and the emperor succcssfulh used uni¬ 
versal suffrage as a threat ro quell Magyar 


labor organisations, A vast web of police 
spies challenged them ji even turn. Mean¬ 
while, the imperial family drifted info a 
vert dangerous situation* iw rhe fanatically 
religious acid autocratically minded empress 
fell mcsre and more under the sway of a half- 
mad. wholly evil, dirty, ignorant, ami 
power-hungry monk from Siberia This 
mam Rasputin, had the mysterious ability, 
possibly bv pnotic, to stop the bleeding of 
iliv si mug bar to rhe throne, who suffered 
from hemophilia. Since the Fmpreas had 
■enormous in due net- on her beloved husband, 
Nicholas 11, Rasputin became m a real sense 
rhe ruler of Russia, much to the horror of a 
great many loyal supporter of rhe imperial 
house* and grtatly to the detriment of the 
rational conduct of affairs in an enormous 
rwemicth-ceurury state. At the moment 
when the World War began, Russia was in 
the throe? of a major crisis preci pinned hy 
the governments pcreniollv reactionary po¬ 
licies, the scandal of Rasputin s fjerristenc 
influence, and the nidtgmnion of The loyal 
Duma. 


ration. The tsars, forced at law by tie- 
fear in wars to gram 1 modified cHivtitu- 
ritm m I9U5, were still able in I i;u list ring 
rlicir own central legislative body, and to 
w idd a preponderant personal influence in 
politics. 

In aJI three countries, none the less, for 
the first time in ihcir history, modern, po- 
lineal parties during this period coalesced 
Etround principles, M in the IVesr. the guv- 
emmerWv Cidljlmnited with parties or coa¬ 
lition* of parties, line always fated an op¬ 
position. What j party stood for was 
determined largely by the peculiar cireum- 
srances of the country that gave it birth. 
Yet certain par:i1 lets reached across national 
bound;! ties Although no group in Russia 
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can be compared with the German Carim- 
he Center, tl« Amman Christian Socudisis 
Jo resemble it in many u ay*. \u group in 
either Germany nr Austria is comparable 
w rrh r fie R s iSMan p( i p s tli st ^ i Si >ci si Rev k » lit - 
tbnjncM, A ct German Liberals, Austrian 
Liberals, and Russian kadets or Octobrists 
can perhaps be roughly equated. So can else 
Pan-Germans with rhe Pan-Slavs. The 
era) Democrats were Marxist in all three 
councritv but mcmtsingly less revolution¬ 
ary in Germany and Austria-Hungary, atul 
increasingly more *o in Russia. 

All three countries during iltb period ex¬ 
perienced an economic boom and an oc¬ 
casional depression, the industrial revolu¬ 
tion struck them late, but with terrific 
impacr By rhe mm of the tw entieth cen¬ 
tury* Germanv had made such advances 
that irs steel production surpassed that of 
England, and wm second in the world only 
to that of the United Starts, Though far 
behind Gen mm hnrii in remurces and in 
technology p Austria-Hu tig art urn be¬ 
coming rapidly indusirblimi In Russia, 
transport and industry boomed 

Vet m all three countries, the landed 
nobility continued to exercise political in¬ 
fluence quite out uf proportion to their 
numbers* Everywhere the existence of j 
new jnd underprivileged clu^. of urban 
workers srimuLiced intellectual leader* to 
form Marxist |>n lineal groups, to [iresell 
rhe cl \m struggle, jmd, except in Russia, to 
strive for miiiiediju improvement? in cum 
dir inns rather than tnr rhe violent over¬ 
throw of the regime, Last of all the Euro¬ 
pean countries, Ruxsi* emancipated her serfs 
in !KfiE and began a new era of agrarian 
experiment and unrest. In Germany* protec¬ 
tion was the great agrarian Exuc after the 
late IH"0V In Austria-Hungary, the peas¬ 
ants sulfercd with docility, 

■ 


All three countries had minority prob¬ 
lems of varying seriousness, Germans per¬ 
secuted the Pole. and. after is" I ;ind levs 
severely, flic persecuted the \ bar inns and 
Lorroinm* More and more. Russia perse¬ 
cuted the Linns, Poles, Ukrainians, and Ar¬ 
menians., In Austm-Mungarv alone, how. 
ever, the minority problem proved fatal. 
German aritLSJav senmnenf in Austria, and 
Mingy at misrrarttfismt of all mm-Mai* van 
in Kungary t alienated poteniially Utynl 
suhjeers, and finally helped explode the 
vt.ite from inside, In all three countries the 
Jews created a special problem and svttTered 
different degrees of discrimination and per¬ 
secution. 

In Germany, a combi nation of circum¬ 
stances led first to an -isvnsh hy she govern- 
ment on the Carbolic Church und then to 
:in alliance her ween the govern mem and 
riie Othnlic jKi-Iuieal party- In the Hihs* 
burg Monarchy, a milder a mi clericalism had 
it> day, bur the L'hiireh reclined its hold on 
fhc population and continued m exercise 
enormous political influence. In Russia, rhe 
Orthodox Church as usual placed almost no 
rok io rhe cultural development of the 
people But one group uf influential intel¬ 
lectuals attacked it as the source of R ussia A 
troubles while another group hailed the 
Lhiirch .1- the true >oLirce of Russia** 
strength and the fountainhead of all m* 
linnal virtue, 

it was that rhe main currents uf rhe 
rime flowed with uneven force over rhe 
Germans. Austrians, and Russians. Nation* 
nlisiiu tiiarcrklism. mllitarisim, hnpcrialb'jii, 
clericalism, cumtituriuniilLsiiu landlordism, 
oml socialism were .ill experienced to a vary¬ 
ing degree by nil the countries. What de¬ 
termined each country'* answer to s<*ckl 
pressure, however* was its own peculiar past 
ami hs own peculiar character* 
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CH A PTE R SIXTEEN 


The Intellectual 
Revolution 


I Tic sources for rhc in r cl Jrctnal 
Riston* of the nineteenth ccmttty— the great 
hooks and the cpfcu-nieral books, rhe snides, 
stories, BtlvcrtisemenL^ sermons, paintings 
sculpture^ .ill die accumulated symbols ni 
culture—have been pre^crvcvl in bewilder¬ 
ing c]mntit\ l h\: lute etttrttry seems, an our 
present retrt»pect* w have presented 
samples, of almost all varieties of human 
thought and feeling, of jj| western "styles 


\ detailed cataloguer of these varieties would 
he dull and confuting. Here we vhull vem 
rcr on one main theme—tire .pudilicariiiris, 
emendation^ even repudiations* made by 
the Int umcteenth century in the western 
heritage of the Enlighten mem that heritage 
t\f optimistic faith in simple, static* reformist 
"r&son' anti a simple ^natural hw'' ruling 
men and matter. The most striking of these 
emendations was made by D^rwriii. 
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/.' Darwinism 


The Orijiin 

vf Species in |«59 rhcrc 

was |HlhlishChl 

in London :i volmvu; on natural Hbturv ihai 
Lic^m with the miu sciemiwX caution: 

hen on hoard HA1.S 'Beagle/ 1 ls raxural- 
S51, i ivjts much struck widi certain fuels in ilw 
disTribution of tile organic beings in habiting 
S^turh Amenta, ind hi ihc geological riflta- 
rium of the jimrnt to the pisr inhabitants of 
rhai t tmrimnr. These fans* av will he seen in 
the Sitter chapints uf iltia vulmiit, ^emeJ to 
rfimiA some light on tht origin of fcpceies-— 
eIlit mystery uf mysrenra. as it has been called 
by one nf our greater philtmvphcrc. On im re¬ 
turn home, it occurred to rus % bi .lBU/rhai 
something might |xrhaps he made our on this 
sjin^rkm by paijcrirK accumulating and rertcet- 
mg i ui all sera nf facts which could (Mrwihlv 
have any I tearing oil it. After five v cars' work 
I a Unwed my sell tn speculate on the subject, 
and drew up some wim notes; these I en¬ 
larged. in IJ54-I info i sketch of the cimcliivtriiii, 
which than seemed to me proh.ihli from ihat 
period to the present day I have steadily pur¬ 
sued the same object.* 

Darwin's Oil r/je Origin uf Spei'irs fry 
WcM * uf V .tmrat SttMtiwi' rhu> mndtstlv 
am! i mriously mirodtitied to the public, h 
einc of the hunks that mark a revolution in 
inti lEccriial hisrnry. Like .ill important revo- 
lotions. the Darwinian was no bolt from the 
blue. Into Darwin's work had gone tuna! 
years nf preparation. not mcrch fluosc of 
Dans mV ow n life, but those t>f his prede¬ 
cessor* and colleague* in the sdenritic 
msdv nf what was ihen called mininl his- 
rory and i* now called biology. The set uf 
facts before him wav rhe long record nf 
the hundred uf thunsLinck uf year* nf 
organic life on earth- Already well estab¬ 
lished In gtMilogists lake Sir Churles I veil 
and by puTcnfimfogfets, ths% record told of 

•ChifUs Darwin, 7~b? Origin uf Sprrin, Intrr^ 
dun ion 


the rise, development, tometifna of the 
d Lsappcarancc, of t ho l ism ids uf differ cm 
i onm nf pkmt and animal organisms nr 
>ptM'hu. It csinrmiiered in important parr 
nf the comiivfKily accepted theory men of 
tile West had about the past nf organic tifc + 
l he tiiliic in The Book of Genesis described 
alt forms of life us begun in the space uf a 
single week by a Creator about <4,000 vear^ 
ago. And this same religious account fur¬ 
thermore stated c-\pllcilTy rli;u nil emitting 
uieu ocmJ luiimib were descended from 
stogie pnirs uf each -.peeics preserved in 
\oiih ■- ark during a great universal flood 
thin cotik place some time after the Crea¬ 
tion, 

Now Darwin was by no means rlie hrst 
to find a discrepancy betw een the historical 
and scientific record and the accepted ilili- 
lic.il explanation. The men of the Untight- 
cm 11 icnt had felt compelled by rhe fact, of 
the record ui gbc up rhe IhNicaf cvplana- 
fluii. Hniiic of rhcui had gone so far as to 
conceive the record ns ;r very ItintS C«ij!u- 
riimaiy process in which n{« God, it lease 
0 " personal, Chnsn.m f iod, had a liamk but 
i-nly the impmorwl forces of Xjture or the 
deist , ''watchmaker God" (see Chapter 
IX>, 1 j-nr thev i.iJ arrived ji no varisfaemrv 
explanation nt how Xarure or the watch- 
maker God had done the jubi rhev had no 
ilierjry (.o how organisms hud evolved, ['his 
Ikirwin gave the vi r.rhl 


thrum's Theories One of his 

clues ft e 

hiumi in the work of the ccomrmist Malthus 
we Chapter XHJl \i\ lih E>say m V<*pu* 
htfimi* Mali bus tiad pointed out that cirgan- 
imus— me hi ding man—tended to muIiipH m 
a point where there simp I) w r as not food 
enough tor ihcm all. In the itifense cotnpc- 
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lirion for food. some of these organisms 
did not gel enough* and died. This was tine 
germ of the conception Darwin phrased as 
the ttniggie for existence- He m-vr asked 
hsmsdf what determined that certain indi¬ 
viduals would survive and that others wmdd 
die Obviously the surviving usic* got more 
food, betver shelter, berur living vondmofis 
of all sorts. If they were all identical organ¬ 
isms, rhe onlv explanation—apart from the 
Utrmention of i stipe marurj] being—w on Id 
have to lie mere chance, But it was clear 
from nervation rtwt individual organisms 
of -j given specie arc nor identical Their 
variations appear even at birth* Tims in a 
single litter of pigs there may he sturdy* 
aggressive piglets ind a runt. The rant, even 
if a sentimental farmer me* ro protect it, 
is libelv to net shoved aside In suckling by 
Ills sturdier brother#, and starve. In rhe w ild 
sure, in free competition, the rum is a I- 
most certain ro die. In rhe struggle for ex¬ 
igence, rhe rum is proved unfit. 

Here is rhe second of Darwin's key 
phrases, the mrjk'itt of rhe finc.it. 1 he or¬ 
ganism best endowed in its vanarions ro get 
food and shelter live^ ro procreate young 
that will tend to inherit these favorable 
variations. The variations arc slight indeed, 
but over generation after generation they 
are cumulative; finally xn nrguiisui so dif¬ 
ferent from the long-distant ancestor is 
produced that we can speak nf a new spe¬ 
cies, 7'his new species has twfevti. It has 
evolved hv the working of Vitturjl selection. 
Man as n plant and animal breeder h.is long 
made use of this process, and Tins hastened 
and indeed guided it for Ins own purposes 
hv jirifu j.r/ xekcti&iL l-v breeding only rhe 
best strains. Bui man hjs been doing this 
with domraticafcd plants - and animals lor 
but a tinv period nf geological time, and 
with hut few species* Over the icons, nat¬ 
ural. selection has been the working force; 
ind fur man himself, natural selection 
alone has been at w>rrk P mice mm has yet 
in breed his own kind as he breeds his 
domestic plants ind animals. 


Darwin held rtm the variations in indi¬ 
viduals at the same species at birth arc ac¬ 
cidental. .md that riiCTi arc generally trans¬ 
mitted through Inheritance, lie did trot— 
and this h .1 very important point—believe 
that the evidence showed that variations 
produced in an individual oigaruvru in the 
course of it* life could he transmitted to it* 
offspring. Thus, Darwinism denies the in¬ 
heritance of "lectured characteristics^ Ob¬ 
viously. a man with an anipurated leg will 
not produce une-legged children. Experi¬ 
menters have J kicked the rails of generations 
of laboratory rats, hut the rats arc still boro 
with long tails. 

Today* nearly a century after the publi¬ 
cation of the Orient of Specie^ Darviri\ 
wnrk as a biologist i> srill accepted in mtfrt 
nf its larger outlines. Later work* however, 
has found that variations of iinponance in 
rhe evolutionary process arc probably nor 
sii much the numerous rinv ones Darwin 
emphasised, but rather bigger mid much 
rarer ones now known as '‘murariuriL** Dar¬ 
win believed that what he called “sexual 
sdec&un”—that is, the ability nf rhe riitcsr 
individual to attract and man with lurest 
individuals of the opposite and tbits 
produce rhe fittest offspring—was a very 
important factor in natural selection, Al¬ 
though sexual sdection is by no means 
wholly discarded 1>v geneticists today, 
manv of them do not accept Darwin's ver¬ 
sion of it. The actual mechanism of heredltv 
we know much iietrcr than Darwin did, 
thanks ro the work of an \ustri.m monk, 
Gregor Mendel, in the late nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

The Effect 

mi Theology The Origin 

of Species 

stirred up a most heated theological cun- 
tfovonv. It added fuel to a fire kindled 
earlier in liisrorical and linguistic scholar- 
ship with ire ten dene v to apply the *ame 
standards ro the Bible that the scholar w ould 
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apph to Horner, or to the old \ora and 
Germanic epics. FundamentalisTS, both 
Protest nr und Catholic, simply stuck by 
Genesis and damned Da ruin and all his 
work. Hue the Catholic Church md mam 
Protestant bodies eventually tout ir least a 
neutral attitude toward Darwinian,, which 
the) viewed ns 4 biological hypothesis 
neither necessarily correct nor necessarily 
incorrect- Dir great maiorkv of Christians 
tacitly nr openly accepted sufficient utndb 
ficanon of Generis tn accommodate them¬ 
selves to the scientist's rime-scale. and ad- 
jlisted the classic theological arguments 
from first cause, design, and the like 10 a 
Gud who worked his wit! sn accordance 
u irh organic evolution, and they accepted 
the assimilation of the biblical account. nr 
k.uT in part, with other fallilifc histories. In 
diort, they were willing ro grant that the 
wim who wrote the Bible were not in¬ 
fallible. Moreover* it was quite dear to re¬ 
flective men That nothing Darwin or am 
other scientist or scholar could produce 
uuuld give ultimate answers to the kind of 
problem set by rhe existence of God. Ir 
was quite dejr tn them ?lm since Gods 
eye is now on the sparrow* it most once 
have been on the dinosaur Christinas can be 
Darwinians; million's rnf‘ rheni are. 

t he Effect mi Social .r ml 
Ec&mimc Attitudes The thcolagk 

cal conflict 

hid pretty well rmi its emir* by the begin¬ 
ning <if the twenritth century. More rm- 
|Hiriam in the long run was the men 
made of some ij( Darwin ■> basic concepts— 
or ur least, nf his more smnorhtv coined 
phrasca^in debates cm mailers moral 
nnmic t ami political. fhc blanket term, 
“Social Darwinism*" which covets all the** 
Transfers of idea* from hinluev to the ^-t^ci.il 
sciences and human relations, takes m a very 
uidc range of persons and ideas. Danvin 
himself was a hiulnghn not a ' Social Dar¬ 
winist/ 1 


The central idea that social and politick 
thinkers took over from Darwin was dial id 
com pern ion. It was of course already cen¬ 
tral in their thinking* bur Darwin bimrewcd 
it with the prestige of the natural sciences 
The majority of these late ninmenth- 
ccnrury thinkers interpreted the human 
srniggle 13 a struggle for rhe means of 
livelihood, [ here k they were sure, among 
men a human “struggle for life." Tile varia¬ 
tions that counted here were the variations 
diat brought sueutsv in economic comperi- 
tion—the variations That produced inventors, 
business organi/m* even perhaps the poliri- 
cal artistic, and professional leaders Dar¬ 
win "> work in nartmd history came to con¬ 
firm tlie economist s doctrine of laissez-faire 
and rhe nincrcentli-ceimirv liberals doc¬ 
trine of individual frcedurri, 

formii! economics did nor indeed make 
much use nf, or have much need for, 
Darwin. I he classical economist: had al- 
rcady brought ihe argument-* for laissez- 
faire To rheir height. On the whole, for rhe 
rest nf The century, the economists were to 
temper somew hat The rigor of die doctrine 
of competition among individuals. But ihe 
average successful middle-class person ifi 
the West took Darwin to henrr. Here was 
scientific cunfirmstrinti of rhe middle-class 
notions that The universe was designed to 
reward hard work, thrift, intelligence, and 
wlf-lie Ip and to punish laziness, waste, 
stupidity, and reliance rvn charity- Above 
all. the middle-class person of the rime tools 
Dnrwui m confirm The notion that the poor 
were poor because they were unfit, badly 
designed for living. The work of Darwin 
confirmed The complementary notion that 
attempt by private charity nr b\ stale ac- 
rion tti take from the rich and imnlrratck 
w dl-i+s-dii and give in rise poor were useless 
and quite omimry tn nature, shocking d- 
forts To reverse the course of evolution If 
a nun cannot cam enough to feed himself, it 
was argued, he had better die; lowlier Or¬ 
ganisms roo incompetent to feed them¬ 
selves certainly die olf, to rhe greater good 
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nf the species Herherr Spencer 1l£2<)- 
lOfll), an anient British evolutionist, 
summed st up neatly 

Of man. as nf all inferior ectutures* she law 
f>\ etifiLfdmmv to wludi the ipecics is pre¬ 
served* i* rhnr among idiitrv the individuals 
best qdapred to the conditions of their rtivT- 
*mer proper and tin. individuals 

Inst adapted tn the condition* of their e sil¬ 
ence shall proper least, . Pervading all Nr%- 
tun sve may ?ce at work a stem discipline 
which is often a little ernri ihur it tiijv be very 
kind. l ive ultimate reiuJi of diicldrng 
men from folly h to till the world with fools.* 

Spencer himself, if ir came to that, could 
nnr have stood by while the unemployed 
and their families starved to death, l ie had 
ass almost maniacal hanttl of the State. *'l 
local gov emrncnt ai well as njcmrul; be held 
suit even jgatn^T compulsorY sewage in 
cities. Ehi[ even Spencer could nut transfer 
eh rhe struggle fur evidence among human 
brings the one rath lex* freedom of the 
ietngle. id whur fentiy^on called ^Nature 
red m riHJtb and daw." He was against all 
form* of government provision for what we 
mm call '‘social security." But whit gov¬ 
ernment titiv not do the ethically sound 

■p # 

individual will do j* charity, live rich snd 
well-ro-dit will rake care uf the poor 
voluntarily—not enough to spoil them, not 
enough tfv frustrate tile designs of evolu¬ 
tion b\ letting them prosper ,md propgui 
their kind, hut enough to prevent [heir 
starving or i recline to death 

In his PrimipU't of Eihh^ Spencer dis- 
Covers that she softer emotions promoted 
by Christianitv and the other higher re- 
ligioits—kindness, dislike uf cruelty* love— 
were also in accord with the intentions uf 
the laws of rhe universe a* Mutinied up i:i 
evolution Mutual tvierminarion might be 
the law for tigers, luu not fur human livings 
Indeed, Spencer and many other Social Dar¬ 
winists held that nkrtii.stu moral 
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mcn.cs Hi.it impel ns toward charity are the 
hsghcsi achievement 0 f r h c evolutionary 
process, and that a society with many 
aUrurw- :> thereby shown to he the bncsi 
for survival. 


EugpntCS The Social 

Darwinists 

were* then 1 faced with this primary dirfv 
ciiftv, Darwin seemed to have shown that 
the unmitigated struggle for life within a 
given species, and among rival species, was 
the law of the universe; but human history, 
and human feelings, showed that men could 
nut in practice liHik on with indifference 
while their fellow men starved to death. 
One -wav out of The dilemma was that of 
Spencer* a sorr of hnmaniml and mitigated 
struggle in which the incompetent were 
shelved but nut destroyed. Many who held 
tills view accompanied k with 3 frith in 
what came to be culled eugenics. For them 
the question was nnt so much the elimina¬ 
tion of the unfit hue ihc deliberate en¬ 
courage incur of the production of the fir 
Darwin had begun his Origin of Spefitf 
with a consideration of the extraordinary 
success men had had with artificial selec¬ 
tion in the breeding of pltmrs and animals. 
Why not do the saute riling with human 
brings? Since, according to strict Darwin¬ 
ian rheorv, acquired chatactcrisries were 
not transmitted liy Iiercditv. no amount of 
mmsipuliitiim of the social environment, no 
mu unit of \vtw planning irtstitutiomi, 
\\ roifil abet human beings* t herefore* the 
ontv wav to secure permanent improvement 
of ihe race was by deliberate rnaring nf the 
fit with the hr 

1 he cugeuicisis however, ran iii once 
against the fact that man. though he do- 
mesticatfis plants and imiftak* is still him- 
self -1 f, ii ild' jutimri The individual human 
l>cinn in choosing a mate is no doubt in- 
fiucEiccd by i great variety of motive*, 
winch the vocid scictuisi will undcmaniis 
only imperfectly. Bur no master humor 
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breeder, not even an undcretimdabk master 

principle or idea, decide who shall mate 
with whom, So jar, the eugenic ists lauve hail 
bttk success with the pmirive side 1-1 rhrir 
program. On the negative side, they have 
my id i hit the obviously unfit, the idinrs* 
rise feeble-mimled+ the insane. he prm cured, 
even if necessary by compulsory stcriliza* 
riuti, from having children Some few 
American sraco have passed taws for &uvh 
compulsory stcrilkarioji, hut only j tiny 
handful of human beings, nor enough to 
aflecr in the slightest the course of human 
physical cvnltirinxf. have undergone this 
trearrncTiT, Moreover* the eugcnicists have 
aroused the oppositjun of many Christians, 
u ‘ho believe that ir is wrong to tamper with 
God * human creations. 


“Racim#’ By far the 

C i» m tTT I* 11 - 

esf wjy i«lie uf the Jilt-inm.i facing the So- 
cial Darwinists lay tn the tibviuiis nwion 
[hat ir is nnr -so much among individual 
human beings thiif rhe struggle for existence 
rciilly goes on, as it is among huuun beings 
organized in groups, as tribes, ''races,'’ 
territorial stares. The struggle that counts is 
not the snuggle, say, among individual 
Engi&hmcn to survive, but the struggle 
between the entity England—nr cTrna't 
Drit ; i in—and its rivals. Hit struggle for 
isteiicc tuning men ii now lifted from the 
biology of the individual to tin- politics 
ol the group, And for the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury the group had tn Ik- the nation-state, 
perhaps kindred natmn-sra«:s that cmikl be 
organized for the struggle as one bloc of 
states, such as tile “Nordic" or the "Ijitin/* 
or perhaps at the ten widest the Caucasian 
or white peoples in competition with the 
colored peoples, yellow, brown, or black. 
This struggle lud an ultimate form- war. 

Ibe group that defeated mother group in 
war had thereby shown itself to be finer 
(hati the tn-.-ren group, and it had a rights 
indeed in evolutions rv terms a dutv—to 


climiniitr the beaten group. its bnd^ 
.iml people them with its own riitrr human 
being*., I he I ngbsh tinpcrinJisr Cecil Rhodes 
lick! that n world wholly and exclusive!) 
peopled with Anfito-Skxiifts would be the 
best possible m odd, 

l Fie idea of 3 Chosen People vyos of 
course nut .t neu ime tn ILirwinN time. Hut 
f ]sm iv no doubt rhui Darwins work* how¬ 
ever hrtlc he may have meant ir m be, was 
x must impoirurtt dement in the special 
harms tlm competition among organized 
states root tn Mic latter half of the nine- 
icenih century, and rig hr on to our own 
day- IJarwhisiH came tun hire tn do mote 
rbjn prop up ihe philosophy of laissez-faire 
m economies. Hut D.iru in ism came nt \mi 
rile right rime to intensify rhe *? niggle 
among organized human groups in inter¬ 
national poBrics. 

1 he particular groups or states that were 
tu benefit as rhe elect uf evolution in this 
special political seme varied with the aims, 
sympathies and actual citizenship of rhe 
individual who was Necking to promote an 
ultimate evolurionan victory . Britain, Ger¬ 
many. rhe l nired Srutt-s. fFw Latins, the 
^Jisvs. the Nordics, the whites, even indeed 
the (Kristiarm. were all defended js the true 
ekfr of evolution. \\o$t uf rise writers w ho 
preached this kind of political evolution 
proceeded from rise ussumpriun that at 
hnitoni rise men of a given Etnup had eer- 
t:iifi physical trails in common, traits that 
riiem their sitperiurity, and that emild 
noi possibly lie transmitted to men of 
aimchcr group. Mu*i uf these writers, in 
sknrt B were "laches" who believed that in 
filet htmto Mpienr hud already evolved inti ^ 
w lm were really separate species. A black 
ririn. for instance, was for them a sign of 
inflate inferiority. The Micks would simply 
lia\e to go the way of the dinosaurs into 
extinction,. Lvolutitm ftml spoken. 

1 here were indeed all sons of holf-woy 
statiuns proposed by these writer*. Few of 
them quite dared pfeadi what in our 
own day hern christened ^c/wuic —that is. 
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the actual wholesale murder rtf "inferior* 
and beaten rt roccs/ p We hud to wait for 
Hitler for rhis. Most rtf them, though per¬ 
haps they held that an the tong mu the 
inferior peoples would in facr die our, were 
willing to sec the inferiors Julv subjected 
to the superior 10 have the less fit peoples 
serve as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for their nnsicrs, Indeed, koine Social 
Darwinists applied their the nr: tv to a new 
form of time mg0ni?nrioTU w hich tame lo 
lie known as "elitism." For them, the dis¬ 
tinction between superior arid inferior was 
nor a|wavs One of race or even of existing 
state organizations' but one that applied to 
a cross section of the w hole Imnum race 
The fit were not limited to any one race, 
hut they were still marked nur by rhe rigid 
hand of biological inheritance I fiec were 
the master group, the elite, the ^Upenticn"; 
ini.l they should everywhere hand together 
against the dull average men. The German, 
Friedrich Nietzsche (IM 4 -JW>L who gave 
currency to the phrase "superman/* was a 
subtle and difficult thinker, who disliked 
Darwin as j grubbing Englishman, Still 
NictzschrN influence among the half-edu¬ 
cated who admired him in the late nine¬ 
teenth and early twentieth centuries was to 
further racist and elitist causes. 

Theories of the evolution-guided superi¬ 
ority of certain groups were not bmued m 
Europe. In the United States, the innate, 
unchangeable superiority of whites to 
blacks was ,iti article + -t faith aiming many 
whiles in the North and drrmst uriiversaJlv 
in the South, This faith was greatly IhjI- 
stered l n I) a rw inhn .1 nrhn * U igisis 1 nd 
Nnlngkck The nntiun that the degree of 
blimdiush. uni other rtradih visible irait\ 
such as long-headednexv and tallness, meas¬ 
ured suitableness for citizenship in 3 grc.it 
democracy helped di crate the American 
immigration act of 1^24, w hich encouraged 
immigrants from northwestern Europe, 
and very seriously discouraged those from 
southern and eastern Europe, The Ameri¬ 
can, Madison Grant. m hi* Tbe f'jffjng of 


th Git'At Kih\ . published in I9\6 t asserted 
that the Nordics—the tall, long-headed, 
light-haired peoples m‘ northern Europe— 
were "a race of soldiers, sailors, adventurers 
and explorers, bur above ill, of pikes, or¬ 
ganizers and aristocrats*" Grant continued: 

Before fearing this interesting *uhjeei of the 
correlation of spiritual and n-.nr.il t rales with 
pliyk.il riuratten we may mne that time m- 
flucuect u/e so deeply rooted 1 ct cvet vdav con¬ 
sciousness that the modern novelist nr play¬ 
wright does noi fail to make his hem a rail, 
blond, honest and ^imcwhar wupid youth md 
hh vill4id 4 small,, d-itk and exceptionally intel- 
Ijgent individual of warped moral character* 
Sn in Celtic legend as in the Graco-Remum 
unel mediirval romance^ prince .tnd prince^ 
are iJvuu fair, a fact rather inducing tbst 
the mass of the people were brunet at die 
time w hen the IcgeroL ™cre taking shape, In 
filer, 'fair* is a synonym for beauty. M«sf an¬ 
cient tapestries show a blond carl on horseback 
and a dark haired churl holding the bridle, 

■ * 9 

In depicting the cruafi^fon no artist hesi¬ 
tates m make the two thieves tunnel tn ron- 
rrast tr» The blitnd Saviour Ebb Is smiiciliing 
more than 1 Motive rttinn, 4* *jeh ipiari-au¬ 
thentic fraditions as we hnve of nur Lord 
strongly strggcsr his Nordic* ponSblv Greek, 
physical and moral attribute*** 

The title of Mtdfaon C rrant's honk, how¬ 
ever. betrays an anxicu ttiat is never fir 
from the surface even in the most confident 
of these Social Darwinists. Gram feared 
that his "gfcai race/ 1 gifted summit of 
evolution though It was, was paradoxically 
mu going to MJrvive. The low er races were 
breeding faster; democratic cipj.ilif-ifriuhm 
was Inpping otf the bust and encouraging 
the worst. Somehow evolution was going 
wrong* Dcijcim: ration, not progress, was the 
mark of tin rimes, lake those mher “scien¬ 
tific*" determinists* the Marxists, the Soenrf 
Darw tnists believed that men of good will 
Eud tu set to work w ith pen Jfld tongue ro 
help along the predctctniitted process and 
keep ic or^ the right track. 

* XfjihsiKi Grant, Th* Pjjjopk of rfrr Grew 

Jt 4 th trv. ccL Vrw York. P-L 1 . 
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Determinism Darwinian 

science no 

more than Newtonian science rcaJly 
answered The great ipirefioni about good 
md evil* all mue die ends of human life, dint 
men have been asking and answering ever 
since we have had historical records. tXir- 
w BTiimi lienee, and indeed the physic*, 
chemism\ and oilier sciences thur flourished 
in the nineteenth century * recast for many 
rhe whale frame of reference irs which these 
i|ucstium were asked Dm not mis talc 

Traditional Christianity, -i> util main 

r i 

other supernatural faith*, survived Darwin 
.is they had survived Xcwtnn. Many men 
condoned ci* believe that a Grni, nr g^ds. 
run bound by the laws men discovered in 
laboratory experiments and in other system¬ 
atic observations, guided their steps and 
gave meaning r<> ilieir lives jcs this world and 
in die other world after death. Rut with the 
spread of popular education, especially in 
the West, great numbers came m believe 
that no such Gtwi or gods existed, that the 
material universe of science and eon-mum 
sense went on its regular ways in accord¬ 
ance with laws nr uniformities which men 
might eventually understand completely, 
■and which thev were already beginning to 
understand quite wtIL And in irs rum, iliis 
materiaJbt v iew of the universe had re per- 
mission* on all hue the most determined >md 
fundamentalist of the supernatural faithsj 
at the very least, they pared dawn the scope 
nf divine action, cribbing and confining it. 

Darwin** work and that of mam other 
scientist*, m combination v. ith the work 
of hiscqrbns arid philosopher* and men of 
letters* worked □ major change in the wav 
men looked at their universe* It is an un¬ 
due simplification iom\ that the Newtonbo 
universe was static, rlie Darwinian dynamic, 
hut the gcEicraUzatkiii k a good rough 
woifking a pprn viinatii m, Th c c ight cmr h- 
eermirv Fnligtucmucni w-is certainly fcel- 
inij hs way far ninre than it* later Romantic 
crinc* admitted nmvnrd a view of the uni- 


vcrw fcs developing, progressing, evolving. 
Hut. as one can see from the work of >o 
typical a phihsopbc us Condo reel* fhe 
eighteenth century had no good explanation 
of the wav change came about. This ex¬ 
planation Darwin provided bn natund his- 
ttirv* and the Romantic bbtonaiH and tlseii 
fellow workers in orher fields provided it 
for human hismrv. 

Today we are still in the climate of 
opinion set for ns in the late nineteenth 
century. We still believe, m a greater or 
Ic^s degree* in what lias been Libeled ”his- 
toridsirT—that is, in the ilu-crrihe that the 
course of history in the widest strut shows 
a regular, if' bewildering, unfolding tltat \m 
“determined" everything mm existing and 
that wilt determine everything in the fu¬ 
ture. The wildest believer in this doctrine 
had To admit th.it since he could nor in filer 
understand rhe whole process in the past, 
he could not wholly understand the present 
or wholly predict the future Still, the clue 
lay hi the p:isr* nut of which the present 
ha£ developed tithe oak has developed from 
the acorn. 

The Christian and Hebraic calendar made 
the earth ri,00Q years old, but the Diirw inian 
calendar envisaged mil!inns of years for 
organic life alone. It might seem* therefore, 
that hifittirickm, espcciallv when reinforced 
Isv rlie emphases Darwin put on the tin- 
metm teaches of rime, would confirm con¬ 
servative opposition |o rapid change, or at 
least cficour.ige in men a certain resignutirui 
in the face of the slow-mm iiig process of 
evolution on this earth. \nd sn it did for 
^ im c men, Da min \ g m ndst mi. Slc l ih.irlo 
fin I ton Darwin, published in 1953 a book 
entitled t hi iVt'.vj If illicit IVarj. He eon 
eluded [hut, since It is now held that it lakes 
about a million years for i species so evolve, 
it will be a million year* before evolution 
produces a creature a rye better than man, 
md that therefore for rhe next million year* 
we shall have a history much like iliac of 
the list few thousand, with wars, revolu¬ 
tion*, pestilence* the rise and fall of thou- 
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quids of Egypt*. Barnes, Britains. and 
Americas- 

fj nt bUiorictfm in lIic nineteenth mfi 
twentieth Centuries has had for others 
a ipitc different consequence. Ti lias served 
to convince impaticui and hopeful men that 
thev had really mastered the secrets of the 
universe, due they understood as misguided 
predecessors hud not just where the forces 
{ .f history were leading. They could, then, 
hdp the process instead of Hindering it, 
perhaps even hasten it! Marxism is ilic 


classic example n| this faith in historical 
determinism, bur nationalism, racism, and a 
host of others all drew nourishment from it. 
The extraordinary speeding-up of tech¬ 
nological improvements lent strength to this 
view that moral and [mllttcal improvement 
could also lie speeded up. The doctrine of 
r.vnturion, then, though logical!\ you can 
an;uc that ir should have lessened the lortc 
of'majpiaD faiths, did in fact increase them. 
People thought of the sureness of evolution 
ailJ foFgpr its sJouwss- 


//; Literature and tJte Arts 


The Victorian Ar* 1* ‘ s risky 

to centralist: 

ilnnit the literature J"d the art of the later 
nineteenth century. But these years do 
largely deserve m lie called tl'e “Victorian 
Vie. This ayi has not the nearness of sty'Sc 
w e can find in ancient Athens or Renais¬ 
sance Italy or Elizabethan l-ugland \Ve can 
evoke a Victorian drawing room, where 
Vluud or Melanie in ringlets and crinolines, 
surrounded by " Imtnots, bric-a-brac, plush 
hangings, and L .emitter engraving-, read* 
Icon vsun. l^mgfcUow. or Heine, fir plats 
l.ii/r on the pianoforte. Bur so much w ent 
■ in outside iliai drawing room!—not only 
in the lives of peasants, workers, ami busi¬ 
nessmen, bin even in m ami letters. Mmd 
or Melanie might indeed have been reading 
Dickens or Balzac, but thew writers hardly 
lirred the drawing mum- Nor would 1 bu¬ 
reau and Melville. Zola and Dostoevski, 
h is quite certain tbai the girls would nut 
have been reading Marx. 

Fur the safest thing we can say about the 
formal culture of the second half of the 
nineteenth century i- riiat h bad wide 
variety, that indeed ii was very eeiertic, We 
uuiv :ilsr ■ add thill it great deal uf tins formal 
culture was now, more dearly than ever 
before in western history, produced and 


cultivated by men and women in conscious 
revolt against the tastes of the pdMricaln 
and economically dominant class n( tlicit 
rime—that is. the middle class. Unless Mam! 
and Melanie were very advanced young 
wutiten indeed, they did nut like much -t 
what a Hundred years later we single out 
JS important in Victor uirt art and literature. 

II [hey were ordinary middle-class young 
women, they read sentimental novel* now 
forgotten save In die social historian, and 
they lived In a culture m which the Je- 
mg'atorv overtones that the word \ u> 
tori,m“ will often has apply well enough. 

Their fathers uid brothers, indeed, were 
often >n concerned with industry and trade 
that they bad no tin* for litctSnm and the 
arts, which thtV tended to leave m ilwir 
womenfolk. Or if they did have wider 
concerns, these concern, w ere rather w.tli 
political and social problems, with «'? 
materia) bettcmienr of their class, and—to 
l w fair—with that of the working ebss tint. 
But most of these middle-daw men fdr 
that the most that could be done lor the 
workers was t» raise their standard of br¬ 
ine *iowlv under existing capitalist We/- 
fairc. They belli rhar Church and State 
should join C» restrain by law and by re¬ 
ligion of an essentially puritanical cast rhe 
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lack <if seh-rt^nitii these middle-class men 
found too diaracterisric of their inferiors 
For with These Victorians laissez-faire wss 
a strictly economic matter; in morals rhey 
be item! firmly that organized institutions 
should interfere to restrain the populace 
from the drunkenness idleness, anti loose 
living rhoy were supposedly Inclined to. 

] .ilicrturuJii^ in cCflnnmius. the educated, 
niidiik-cbsv \ IcnThm were mrj-sf ctmmlv 
autfiarii^mans in morals. 

The Realistic Novel In literature, 

the later nine- 

tee nth century was a great period for the 
novel. Here the accepted label For the novel 
of the rime is "realism," in contrast with the 
Romanticism nf the earlier part of the cen¬ 
tury Vet as one usually find? in examining 1 
these sharp rnmmsrs between the cultural 
attitude-- me succeedsnif generations in rhe 
modem West, the realists are quite ob¬ 
viously children of the Romanticists f he 
Romantic: nf ltfjf), fleeing this ugly world 
for an idealized Middle \ges, when knight¬ 
hood was in flower and tilere were no siKJtv 
factories, t«r writing of the idy Ilk: Indian 
tribes of America* can indeed look very 
clifTcfcnr from the realist of 11560, analvxmg 
with fascination and disgust the men and 
women of rhe mill Towns, the slums of the 
great cities the umtiyll'ic countryside of 
peasant labor. Yet in the sense of close 
attention in nnVtenriL derail, of effort to 
picture men and u onion ns they really w ere, 
there k much realism even in the work of vi 
Romantic mwi-liu like Victor Hugo (>r~ 
raink no sharp break occurred about WfL 
The Englishman Dickens { 1812-1870 1 
and the Frenchman Balzac (1799-lHSWj 
mu re both w riling in the perii>d we label 
"Romantic," Both revel In exaggerations, 
both pour themselves out freely in undis¬ 
ciplined torrents of M olds, bach achieve on 
effect of unreal intensity—Romantic traits, 
sure I v Vet both - s re rhuru uglily immersed 
in tlie world uf their rime, both are in many 


wa\ ? Tsulisi>. On rhe other hand rhe lead¬ 
ing French realist of the Liter nineteenth 
century, Flaubert wrote rmc 

of hts rtovds, Sxlammho, about on ancient 
and in spite of his great efforts ar historical 
accunlcv, not very real Carthage. And in 
his masterpiece, Vi tdmie theory , which 
analyses the romantic longings of a small¬ 
town dficmrl wife. Fl.mbcrc betrays »i must 
ambivLilent feeling toward hiv heroine. In¬ 
deed hf nncc said, *7 am Madame Bovary.” 
Flaubert hared the bourgeois world he 
vvrmc about quite as much as did the 
escapist writers of an earlier generation 
Nevertheless there remains a difference 
between the Writing of the second half of 
i he ccntuiy and that of the first The real- 
isis did abandon the Romantic pursuit of 
tile ideal and rile remote and chose subject* 
close to their own lives. I hey did generally 
avoid tempestuous extremes and concen¬ 
trate on the quieter ordinary folk. They did 
pay great attention to choosing the right 
word, the word that should stand exactly 
for the experience, the emotion depicted, 
and not rouse all sorts nf irrelevant over¬ 
tones. We may rake as good realists ihe 
1 i igllsh man Tr* i] 1 1 ipe and the Russian 
Turgenev. Tn dInpc (IH1J-1KW2 > vv rote 

dozens of novels about Victorian clergy¬ 
men and po line tans anti country gem Semen* 
carefully observing ihe English decencies, 
never ratSBin Ins voice or his sty le % but im¬ 
parting Understanding, sympathy. auj a 
suitable, modest Jrunv* Turgenev f IS18- 
wnnc nbour Ins fellows with classic 
restraint, skirting dclicatch rhe depths of 
the Slavic smik Or we may take WillLim 
Dean I!owe!Is (1837*1920), who in the 
Rise of Silas Laphjm and mher novels 
sought to apply realism to the American 
scene. 

The Naturalistic Nowh 

Ztftftf M o w ells 

seemed to 

later critics a representative ■»! what they 
called rhe +i gcnted tradition. 11 They accused 
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hint of omitting the more unpleasant facts 
of life, of stiffening the crudities of the new 
industrial civilization. For as ihc twentieth 
century drew near tilt realists were con¬ 
fronted with a rebel generation I fiat found 
them not "realistic" enough. I his school 
rose first in France, where they took for 
themselves the name of "naturalists." Their 
leader, Emile Zoln (IB4CM902), shows 
dearly the influence of the scientific revolu¬ 
tion inspired Iw the w r nrk of Darwin. 
For Zola was nm content with the rt'alivi’i 
:iim to reject the life .trotin J him \\ iih 
simpt(raccuracy; he sought to arrive ,11 h\v\ 
of hutium development, much 4$ the bin- 
Jogkt *eek* for laws of organic develop¬ 
ment. 

The novel was to Zub on instrument of 
i>cienrific yciicnili/atton. lie wmtld do for 
society» for men in sheit relations with 
other men* what Daw in had done for 
ruTLir.d hisiorv- He would show what men 
gre like, of covjW. hut he would ol^p *hnu 
how they came ro he what they arc. and 
even what they were going to he. He called 
hi* yreir series of novels about a family 
under the Second Empire, the Knngon- 
Mac<]uart. the "natural history of a lauoh - 
Ln a famous niutifaco hr championed the 
“experimental nuvd T ": 


extent of ihe twenricth century rm\ h over- 
whelmtngtv a literature of di*enmcnt t of 
protest Against thirtgs-a^chey-arc. Now it is 
t[iiice true dun from the ancient Greek 
philosophers and the Hebrew prophets on. 
Ljreat thinkers have held that their rimes 
were peculiarly tnit of jciiftt. I bey Liad to 
protest 4 gaiti!hT the abuses of their ,igc, had 
rn shr their fallow* into litucring their 
wavs, Hut i lie re ^re certainly periods \\ hen 
the intellectuals arc relatively cnnfnrmWt, 
ralxtivefa well disposed to the existing gov- 
eminent and society — the flizabcttam Age, 
m d the Age of Louis \]\\ for example. 
And there are ages when the intellectuals, 
even though they arc bitterly against things- 
as-thcy-are + write with hope and confidence 
of what k to come—ai in the ciyhieenth- 
cenmrv Enlightenment* t have nlready 
noted that the Romantic movement \u\ 
its pessimistic side. With The second luilf of 
the nineteenth century there set* in a strain 
uf pessimism—at least among many lending 
writers^—that has continued to this day. It 
i> by no means the only strain in modem 
western literature, and it is b\ m means a 
srr.un nf unrelieved pessimism- Writer** on 
the Left, notably the s**dnlb& 1 are obliged 
bv their creed to hold that somehow nun- 
kind will win through to a better society. 


* . . The crsjitrimmttl novel b i con*e- 
t|uciict uf tile u"ienritw evolution ufc tht tch- 
uity; if continues add completes physiology, 
w hldi itself leans lor sa[i|xjn on rhcnn>m; and 
medicine; if >vib*trturc^ for the stud* of fhc 
Hbftiacc and iliv mcfaphydcaJ num the sfcudy 
of the natural man, governed: by physical and 
chemical laws. amt rnndiiicd by the influence 
uf tiL*t *nrnMinding^, it n ifl one word the Ur- 
entiirt* nf nur scientific act. ^ the classical 
and n.i[iiaritir literature cortc^pfl^ m metro* 
Issue mid theological age/ 

ZoUi s work points up one of the tenden¬ 
cies not only of the late ninetevntU-cenrui y 
novel, m those day* the spear head uf litera¬ 
ture. hut of other forma of literature as w ell 
The literature of the time, and tn a great 

•Zbii, The EfpnimvnMl Sami, Welle VI. Sher- 
ttun, rranv, York, 23, 


The Literature o\ Pessi?ni$m 
a iid Vwtrst The pessi¬ 

mists reacted 

against tlic cightcertth-cencurv doctrine of 
the natural goodness nf man. Certainly "tu- 
mrf' 1 .mil "tinnier as thej figure in the 
work uf a Zola carry very different conno¬ 
tations froiD these words a* the eighteenth, 
ami even the carls' ninCTcenth, centuries used 
them. Nature bv the late nineteenth century 
LippaitritU nude men greedy, selfish, com¬ 
bative. iu’ii vers 1 1 right, and esrremety ad¬ 
dicted to a variety of irregular sexual rela¬ 
tions which brought om ro the full their 
other had traits. Sometime., as with the 
English novelist Thomas Hardy tiSTti- 
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IV2k thb pessimism is built up from a 
series of incidents in private liv*^ lutb a 
grand cosmic irnm riot without c<insul¬ 
in l£ side. Bur for the most pari these writers 
are concerned directly with the cruelties, 
stupidities, the downright insanities of or¬ 
dinary people. 

In France, Dc Maupassant ufiHM693)* 
a master of Hit shun story, wrote sparely 
and simply. after the manner of his master 
Fkubert, about the tragedies and comedies 
of ordinary life; bur the tragedies, nr at Icj^r 
the ironies, prevail- In Russia, Chekhov 
I LK5W-1904I. a medical mnri by training, 
used the prose drama and the short story 
t l a show huw life harasses us alb Ibsen 
{im-lWSi} in Norway, Bricux UK^S- 
W2 1 in France, and He urge Bernard Shaw 
(|8F6~l95dj In England all helped to de¬ 
velop the characteristically Ijte-ninereemh- 
cencury form of the drama* Hie ‘‘problem 
plot The problem was Mamctiiiics one of 
whie moral and political concern, tS in 
Ibsen’s Enemy t*{ the (top/e or Shad 's Mm 
jtnd Suptnm ml hue it was very often con¬ 
cerned mainly with the stupid tangles of 
men's private, and in particular their sex, 
lives, lliseii shocked his cuumupcirarici in 
his Dolts tit fit se by having his heroine rebel 
against the "'doll-house'' atmosphereHim her 
husband had treated for her. Mis G h&$ti 
scandalised bis contemporaries by I«ringing 
Tu the stage the problem of sy philis, 

I he problem play, the problem novel, the 
problem short stun spread through all Hie 
literatures of she West They spread with 
The usual sjiced Oj the United States, where 
by the end of file nineteenth century the 
"genteel tradition" wa* already scorned by 
rhe bright young men, and the novelists 
Stephen Critic (JW7I-IWIM md Hiecidiirc 
Dreiser 1 1HTM94£) wax bringing our ihc 
harsh realities of war, business. and love. 
It took a while for the extremes of "natural- 
mif to gain the United States, and it w as 
nof until our own day. and then of M places 
in the South of magnolia and roses, that 
feLliiiUE Faulkner and 1 rskine Caldwell, 


and their many followers really filumbed 
the depths lu-hind the Aflgto-Siixon four- 
letter word* they used so freely. 

\1ittt of this realistic or imuratistic writ 
mg, even w hen it is Uv no means of Yljnbt 
inspiration* is hostile TO the middle classes. 
The bourgeois is no longer just the Philistine 
the Romantic disliked, the puritan teal emi- 
formist, the stuff V enemy of sweetness and 
light. Uc Lx mill that, bur he ts also the 
rapacious titan of industry the linguistic n:r 
tionalist. authoritarian bruu beater at his 
children. Hit tasteless addict of "conspicu¬ 
ous consumprion" • a phrase of Hie Ameri¬ 
can economist* rhotmin \ dikn) f the 
hypocritical prucririoncr of a bl double stand - 
arcT of sexual morality\ and worse. Flaubert, 
who began so much, may be said to have 
begun this with his unlinished Hotn^d et 
Pfcuchct, in which he makes Tils two bour¬ 
geois “heroes 11 run the gamut of human 
futility, fasting ludicruudy in their effort to 
educate themselves lii In gland, Samuel 
flutter {H35-1W2) in The : H'-ty of At! 
Flesh scr ihc partem, since followed freely, 
fur the novel in which rhe writer-son blames 
all on the tyrannical mate parent. Shaw 
found a itrcnr simple phrase to sum up what 
was wrong— 1 'middle class muttility Ibsen * 
Enemy of the People is inmically named; 
the real enemy of rhe people is tile people 
themselves, hot the misunderstood leader 
who would bring them better thing*. 

Even where rhe write rs are tint cm- 
bincrcd, even where ihvjr main concern ix 
to balance good and evil as, one suspects* 
they arc balanced in life, the middle class 
dues not lifted come out well English nov¬ 
elists like II. G U r efk. Gabiwinthy, and 
Arnold Bennett* French novelists like An- 
atok France. Spanish nnvdht* hke Pin 
llaroja, and must writers of rsarisr Russia 
rtml something wrong with Hie middle 
classes. An epitome, a bit inure kindly than 
usual in Europe, of this attack on rhe mid¬ 
dle classes is afforded bv an American* who 
wrote in rhe 1920 + s. chronologically rather 
later than the period with which we arc 
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here concerned. hut tjuite in its 'tv It- - . 
Sinclair Lewis' dfJtw Street anti ttxhbitt ire 
realistic rather than naturalistic novels, and 
George Rabbin is almost a hem without 
ironic (|untaooii nnrks. Soil, Babbitt t imh 
TO sum Up for thousands of American irtfel- 
!cttiLtis what was wrong with a unite 
materialistic eivifixariun-1 lie novels of Sin¬ 
clair Lewis void by rhe hundred thousand?, 
so that iris clear that “George Rabbin' him- 
sclt in rest lift must have refished, or at 
least read, these satires on his way >*f lif®- 
Indccd, since many of the writers we have 
been dealing with were able to sell their 
works in a mass market, one is forced t" 
conclude that a good portion of the middle 
classes in the West were in re voir against 
their own shortcomings. 

Not all that was written between IS50 
and the outbreak of war in Wl+ was* liter¬ 
ature of scorn or protest. The daughters ot 
the Maud or Mtiaiue with whom we began 
could about 1W0 read the standard conven¬ 
tional fare, historical novels, novels of 
escape, novels of trite love. They could 
even find in writer* like Kipling men who, 
if not exact I v convinced that this was the 
best of possible world*, were at least con¬ 
vinced that the English middle clusse* were 
rhe best of the lot. I hey could, in short, 
read for pleasure anil edification, and go on 
with the serious business of life. 


such ns In \1atinriitm, and several “closet’ 
dramas. Bur he perhaps succeeded best in 
I us shorter lyrics. 

Jn England Tennyson, in America Long¬ 
fellow and lus New England colleagues, in 
France Victor Hugo, wrote rhe staple 
poetry the late nineteenth century liked and 
read a great deal. I best poets deserve the 
tag, “household w ords.” In fontw their work 
differs little from rhe norms set by the 
earlier Romantic movement, and their sub¬ 
jects arc love, death, nature, patriotism, 
faith, doubt- and longing, the eternal lyric 
repertory. .Yiitl they sometimes cattle dowm 
into the' arena to deal with politics, as in 
Whittier’s anti-siavery poems, and in James 
Russell Lowell's “Biglow Papers, poems 
in Yankee dialect un tlw crisis uf rhe Civil 
War. l*1ie spiritual crisis brought on l>> loss 
of Christian faith in a scientific act ^ 
evident in many poems of Matthew Arnold 
md Anhnr I high Clough, as well as I tnny- 
sim. E ven the horrors of rlic industrial rev 
olurion are apparent in Thomas Hoods 
"Song of the Shirr ': 

With linger* weary urd “urn. 

tVith vvvlids heavy and red, 

A woman Sat in unwomuulv ray.', 

Htying her needle uid thread 
Stitch’ vrireld Hitch? 

In pavtrrv. hunger, and din, . 

And >ti'l 1 with rhe voire <i( dolor mis pitch 
‘■in' sang the 'Sang uf the Shirt . 


fi I-evs writers 

y tried TO make 

poetry “'naturalistic” in Zola •> sense, Sw. on 
rhe other hand, si as the late nineteenth ceti- 
furv a period in which rhe epic or ilie gran 
philosophical poem, like Words'* orth ' 1 ri,jL 
ude, fimirfebed. Poets did Attempt the drama 
lit verse, but these dramas remained poeny 
to he read iit rhe study, not plays fur the 
hoards. Tenny son, who can stand very well 

for the mure conventional Victorian poets, 
tried the epic iu his Idyls of the Kmy. 
based no the legends alwut King Arthurs 
court, and he tried the philosophical pKm, 


Work! svork" wvirk 1 

White rhe cock J* crowing aloof! 

And wink—work—-svurk. 

Till the start, shine Through the roof 

ItV O’ to he a slave 

Along with the barbarous lurk. 

Where woman has never a soul i" save. 

If this, u Christian work!* 

Yet in these same year* poetry went tar 
almtg the road that h mug lit it to "UF times, 
when the serious poet usually writes diffi¬ 
cult. private, experimental verse for a 
handful of initiates. Poetry for the Roman¬ 
ticist was indeed the reflection of his own 

♦HtfSP" Hood, i'tninil yV'trkf. 
ml -tkistsm. i#ssL m: 
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inner wnrid, Intt Kt hoped ir would nut 
jirmi- by any mtirv\ it private world He 
wanted rti be read, perhaps even by the 
Hhilisfines, mu! cut he \s as In rhe second 
halt of rhe nineteenth century, the Trench 
Parnassian* ddibentih' 4« light the seel ns ion 
nt perfect form, of polished verse fit for 
but few, of “art fur art’s sake." Still Infer, 
with Svmbnlitts like \mintin', rhev went 

+ a 

on tii very difficult verses indeed, in which 
the meaning hud m he wrung with efForr 
from symhnb nored one within inn®her in 
which the harmnntes, like Those of modem 
masC# sire hy no means ar nnee apparent m 
rhe unmtmedt listener. Significsntlv. when 
Twentieth* century poets went back for prec¬ 
edents to tliar literary "fti check” of teach¬ 
ers, they did not gu to Ummori, Hugo. 
LangfeJIo^, -if Kipling, hut m late Vicr*i- 
ri m pwts lurdiv krinv n their enntem- 
pfuiris^, like the J nglisli Gerard Mm lev 
Hopkins and the American I- mils Dickin¬ 
son. Here i> n pnswgc from Hopkins 

■V cross my ft Hindering deck shone 
A hr.uorr an eternal beam Flesh fade* 
uml finsrtnJ iruili 

FslI to the rcnidtrarv worm; worlds wild¬ 
fire. leav ti inn vAi: 


hi i rlpi L , 1 i h nt i trumqwr cndi. 

I dm jll jj ante what Christ is, since he 
wu* what 1 am, and 

This jack, |ukc, jicor pitshcrd, patch* 
Ruttclw nod, immmnd dunum d. 
h immortal diinmnd.* 


Filiftt i Mg In Vi Ctorj - 

an literature* 

then. there was n popular and cumcfitumaL 
hut not vulgar, tin cl nf v. riling represented 
b> men like Hugo and fennyyan, hi pint* 
ing. there w;b a level, represented 

by urthts u Hose work now ti I tv mflrtV gri- 
Icries— die FnntJtiitbk-au school in France; 
Wafts, [hi me-jnne?, and Rossetti in t ng- 
lund- George In ness, jind later Wro&ltf^ 
Homer and John Singer Sargent m ibe 
United States: :ind many* frany others 
Throughout The Wcsl Tire avu/it xjrdt. the 
advanced innovators in irt. the rebels, gave 
the printing* of these men tlie demgirnn 
Label ■'ucaileniic/ Actually, the academic 
painters were technically vm skillful. For 
they hitd the adiumage of the king tradition 
■ it wmztn priming mnee the Renaissance. 

* ManScr Hn|iLiiu k fuimr, e*i 1 New 

York IM)< 111 
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"flurv cj *ukl mirror itmo and nature faitlv 
fiilU > more faithfully titan the camera. They 
were prhips realists, hut they were not 
rnmiridrat* in Zola's %tnsc llic} rabei 
avuided chc ^hamblo of the indmmql rev. 

■ i Eh nun, and to Their gjnfr opponent* 
they seemed roc* much concerned with the 
pretty in nature and with the aristocratic 
iif sidling in portraiture. 

I he firy great innm'iitori In later nmc- 
tecurlv-Mmury painting were the French 
iiisprc^innistiL Tim school tinfc lud co con¬ 
tent kTttlf with separate ^Inm, fur the 
academics wmild have none nf it Bui ir k 
mm stfety enshrined as "dn»ic M Flit im¬ 
pressionists. too t ihow tme nf the- ernss- 
femliiatitJii'i her ween science and an, bur 
in j lather subtler way than does rhe nat- 
Liralkt movement in fiction- One of the 
thing* «dcrtce does U to show us thnt the 
"rear world is nnf whur the Imstt eye rinds, 
tfiiii tt|inu> nrr nnt whur thev ««m Hie 
imp region bts were nnt ennteni with the 
camera eve of the a c.identic? light, they 
learned from rttt pin sicisE* w;Js nnf a imple 
thing, hur q complex rW the eye pots to 
gcrficr from the prismatic reflections nf na¬ 
ture. So elite proposed to break up light into 


iia constituent colors and then allow rhe 
viewers eve to reassemble them. Ovty 
ft)intcd landscapes for the most part, and 
diey built up their frees and flowers and 
building* and vkies. from thmisands of little 
dab* ■/ color si^ rhir the tt>uh* when seen 
from a few feet a way. is lordly more titan a 
formless mesh of color, bin seen from an 
^dctpmtc distance doe? indeed take the (orrsi 
of a landscape, n landscape flooded in light. 

The great master of rhe impres^hHiftt 
,c1iih>L Claude Monet was a 

prolific painter, whose \\ orfc is well repre¬ 
sented in public Unisrums, Monet repeatedly 
palmed Hie same subject*. EumibU Rouen 
('athedrd s$nd the lily pond m his own 
garden, to show how they varied in ap¬ 
pearance At different rimo of day and 
under changing condirimu tj f lighi. I light 
interested mam other pninfim. like T inner 
hi England. who specialized in marine |iic- 
ture* {see ilhiscration m p. 551)* jnd the 
\nclicried American* Wlustier* who did 
rsii-siv scenes in 1. no Jon atid, incklfiHjillv, 
whs ven, ashamed of the fact that lie had 
hern bum in l ■*wcll, MftmcbutttB. 

Realism of a ios technically ev peri mental 
kind, realism more like that nf the novel, is 
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to be found mi a mniaxmii^cmuii vdioot 

iit printing represented Li\ ihr Fcco_t:ItutLars 
(■ ili ikutd jClaiiet i IE 12-JUKI l I ho tcjIiatil k* 
m parr mu * i vu3 j it:■. c, Chit m \ i:si i*, i\ m.h 
tirrpicct* h rhc cvc elution nf Emperor 
Miiximilian «l Mexico* the iiiihiippi. dvriui 
-*f rlu- lEfFpirm! umliitirui■- of Vkjmltuii HI 
and he lifts left mnny pr.nrqite of onluutn 
people. But it o .llso ;i e uLi I in ii i of *hn rp, 
torn crimes jitm^T harsh color, of simple but 
dfetcfvt drawing. Some of The he*r woi L of 
the middle irf the corctun was done in 
drawing and oigifiin^ where- new mctlwi 
of rtproiluctic.it nttuic print? available t-> ill 
Mere die French arc ir dirir Imr. 

severe moralist* h the Voltaire-m iradiium 
rt. l i iik du ciirtCHiira of [launder Usee illus¬ 
tration on p, ^91) tfftl pnrrin 

Imverd The end nf the cenrurv du 4Umt 
$<nHe turned rn mol her technique, some- 
uh.tr more diffioih than impressionism ro 
describe, The grear figure here fv another 
FtmAumr* Gfcuro \ IT|j9-190<£>, fliis 
painter, too. w jort'd to go IjcvoiIi! the 
smooth techniques nf the jcadtttafc?, hut fie 
found Linjiresiicmfetn too ftray. too iitat^cd 
with light. The imprfesjonoTK had to him 
lost the *erNt of shape, Just the duec di- 


moUkltiDi j<i lJu mal world—-it least, of rhr 
lj t ^l r wmM of human hhiiK hlar vision I le 
pcipuscii ro put therm hack, nor with ihe 

cla^tc, rT^witi^ perNpettive inherited In the 

4Ciuletmtr* rmm the Italians, hut with Li 1 ik$% 

^ 1 1 "• 111 1: - nf color blended into a result rtw is 
after all realistic Vtiam Cezanne there 
■■Gemmed in u senuj tnucJi of twcntieth-DCn 
rurv printing f. 11 1 ii i si n, which is the exng- 
gerittisin of Cc/jnncV insistence on Ji.ird 
dn s.;t *1: :e it risii jji: i! i ty. ifi most obviin^k in 
Ns debt, bur fiH. arc Atutraertnumn mil 
t SnrneaJhni. C u-nrl ami that 

-t lu-'-.r I is-. Lnnrtrmpurarsi s. the Du re limn n 
\ no tiogf 1 ? and the f renchman Gjugnin, 
uert fiflcc thought w ltd, pm ate + rsml un- 
pnrrirahk experimental Hut thee ate now 
popular in tniiscums ami in counties^ inex- 
}K r nsivt re product ii me Xniho tlie artist nor 
The KoeUilugist imdcTM;imb fhit prnetse, by 
u Inch ilic mice tHitragciHiii Innovafion lie- 
cc p in l'•• m estubHdlcd ducsk, well enough ro 
he sure whether a given Cimteprijnkniry 
MOI'J-. will or Will not survive. Indeed, the 
pimrkuw of eontcmjvprun arc jor prircite 
,p t JitiWic cnhecrionib remains nne of die 
iirnsf speculaike of htunau ventures: the 
odib arc heavily aginnst the investor. 
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The Other Arts The nine¬ 

teenth ccfi- 

turv vva* tint It great period for sculpture. 

Am jgc tiui Iod mastered the iruiiiSttbl -ires 
s,. M-elJ produced mimuniental statues 
tjilentA I'ltc nu»t lamina for Americans is 
the Statue nt Liliem in ^evi Yurk botiur, 
the \STrtk «<f rhe Fmteb veulptnr Bartholdi,, 
a gift fptnn tbi I Hire! French fU'pUhtk to 
titc Vniencan Republic. But the nf 

s-tatciiuvn and warriors that adorn public 

places everywhere in rhe Wesc art so cm- 

■ entionalK realotic thai wr hardly accept 
ilian as, human lleiivg* Sculpture in the 
!nigi: it least Wnuld appear tu l*e -in ajfiStU- 
:roiie in. designed fur rhe palace anil the 
formal garden. Its tiinDtccitth-eenturt civic 
use seems at kv best—-or least had —m Rji'K 
in the decoration of the great Are dc Tn- 
oinpht, j delayed memorial to rhe CSnind 
\nnv of Nspnlcon L and in the mw Open* 
and manv other bujldings. Toward the end 
nf the ceimcrv. Frenchmen [ike Rodin and 
Maillol began a break with tire fiinrnd 
KtNtuarv of tlirir rime, simplify Wg and 
sTU-ngrhtnmg the contours of their men 
and sumiL-n, tr^mg their >idijects with lv 4 > 
academic convention and mure power 1 hx 
illustration at right b It should tie noted 
I hilt inexpensive. small-scale copies of \hv 
n’ceji sculpture of iMriijuirv and thi: Hernia 
vmce non Uetiime cumomrv and mam a 
Yi durian drawing room in Lnropc and m 
I Limp* -ivcftrcH* hnustid 4 planter A cnti* nr 

^ liiiinye Mtienry Mnwitrns, mu. could uJl 
iiford large plater o*t>. Sumac ■!■ rcct -w- 

ijUainTince milt the gtvat irmru ichiive- 
menrx of rise past was now nviiilabk tn a 
very wide public. 

Indeed the nineteenth century knot n 1 - 
tunst ton much ivf tlic past of rhe arts and 
wjh toil eclectic md derivative in its ru:v r ev 
Ccminh ihv. eclecticism weighed ticas i|v 
on the architect, Somewhere on earth in 
(hem.- years. soniconr huilt eiitticthtag in 
irirtsf tvtrv wvk t!i:iI had t'c: hern u^cd 
Men lunlr Qiint>c jkigmhb. Fyi pli.m }'vn- 
mids. Greek temples, ind. Oftdsllv in 


\nieriO, Gothic universities* tn the L'nirctt 
Srsiu^ building* were typed for sty le: tranks. 

■ hunt ^did irtsritutions, went hack tn Greece 
;itid Home .it (cast for their frrmrw churches 
nftrt nniver^iiio relied on Gothic, public 
buildings went in for rlit Kt'ii;ii».iinr. duty 
modified by rhe reigning taste in the Paris 
T cole des Beaux-Arts (School of h int Arts); 
private citr/cni went in fur .uivthmg that 
pleated them for their own house*. modified 
bv ilie tradition- ><f them region Individual 
architect-, worked <m .1 historic style that 
they .uhpted in their min way, Ihq* the 
Anuiibm Richard son revived die Roman* 
cji|uc, the early medieval p(*ilcttiti(ir 1,1 
Gothic, with it\ round arches and in soli¬ 
darity, achieving certainly u style <n his 
■putIt whit'li can he seen in I rmitv f .hurch 
tn Huston—and in u«my railroad starions on 
the Hosron ami \litany. 

Two broad styles may he found in the 
ciitifirsirtri of niiwtectnh-ocntury ■irchitcL'- 
rurc. One sty le, for public buildings, was 
hasicatlv Rtnai(Nantc. wirh pediiucnt&i h,d- 


itatlfol, U J .■ VJ.'dirtrrnw, 
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conic*, sum crimes with domes, and with 
friKtrs and other decorations, This style 
varied somewhat from garnii nation. 

French public buildings under the iiillu- 
ente nf (tic Beaus- Arts, Ei raked at least 
vaguely like 3 chateau in Tntuaine; German 
buddings kepr a touch of the huddled 
Middle Ages; :md British buildings B much 
imitated in Boston and Mew York, were 
simpler, more in the manner of Palladio, 
The order style. Tor private homes, was 
represented in Europe by the "viUfc" -md 
in America b\ the residence, often a "min- 
dun/ 1, that the successful biumtsMiian builr 

for himself on 1; tin Sreet. In the Umred 
States this style was at its most Haunting 
in the mansions nf the 187tfs* the "cm of 
General Grant." These were hig houses, for 
families were large, domestic servants were 
plentiful and cheap, and building costs were 
relatively low. They ran to high ceilings, 
fur the bourgeois warned nothing to re¬ 
mind him of the low rooms of his peasant 
past. Today they look too mil fur their 
width, and their Silted >eern nuich too broken 
by little cowers, parches* scrulhvnrk* .ill 
surfs of decorative devices. But they had 
the latest comforts, if they were in a town 
tame enough—gas light, bath and water 
closet, and central heating, though western 
I'lrropeatu cume rather slowly to this last 
innovation. 

In -i re hi teem re. as in sculpture, true in¬ 
novation ficgan toward the end nt the cen¬ 
tury, In structural steel, men now had a 
wav of emancipating themselves from the 
limitations that hnd sn taxed the t brittle 
builders; chcv could now go id mow is high 
as they pleased. They began m do so in the 
United States. where the rinst Skyscrapers 
die Hume Insurance Building in Chicago, 
wus. put up in I8tt>. Although some bier 
skyscraper* ended up In Gothic towers, 
abundantly decorated, die general tendency 
impeded by the materials was toward sim¬ 
plicity of line, ThF taste fur iimplieity he- 
can to spread, and w ith rlie- twentieth ten- 
run' the way Was open for modern "June- 


ricina?" architeemre. Structural steel should 
remind us that some of the most satisfying 
work of rlie late nineteenth century was not 
primarily meant for beauty, but very often 
achieved it The great bridges of the time, 
for example h she Firth of Forth Bridge in 
Sc or lu iid, and Rroolih ft Bridge. 4 re ".till 
handsome as well as impressive and useful. 

In the minor arts of furniture, household 
decoration, and clothing, rhe Victorian Age 
seems to us now most characteristic and 
most uch - Although it is hard w believe 
that men will e* cr collect "antiques" of the 
L87CV* jt thev now collect the work of 
earlier periods, htir^hair sofas anti mafble- 
lopped iaklies are nowadays coming into 
the trade in antiques. So. we return to the 
Victorian drawing mum with which we 
began. It was an incredibly heavy and in¬ 
credibly dark room, for the height nf the 
w intlous was canceled bv the dark carpers, 
upholstery. and hangings, and bv the ma¬ 
hogany or walnut furniture. And it was 
cluttered w ith what were known as objet* 
dV*. Our t:uitr ifi interior decoration today 
ts different fmtn rh^ir of the Victorians in 
parr because m our society domestic labor 
is scarce and expensive; the mere job of 
dusting rlie bric-a-brac of a nineteenth- 
vermin house would he ton much for the 
modern housewife. 


Umie One great art 

remains to lie 

discusved—mvisic The place nf leadership 
That France has occupied for must nf nine- 
reentVcCTitrin ,mt goes in music death to 
Germany. From Richard Wagner rhrough 
Brahms to Richard Strauss rhe grear names 
ul music arc to an extraordinary degree Ger¬ 
man. Theirs was indeed no monopoly, The 
Russians with Yloussurghky. R iiipikv-Korsa¬ 
kov t isdiiiikfwsky, .ind their colleagues 
wrote tthiw that F now part nf nur inherit¬ 
ance. Verdi veld other I tn Li air wrote operas 
i little too conventional fnr the higbhrow, 
but still played dl over the world, Anil 
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to wilful the end of the century t rcndniicrt 
like Claude Debussy began the shift from 
W'nuncnan grandiloquence to die subtleties 
.md uitderstatemcim of modem harmony. 
Still, this most representative composer of 
Hie titer nineteenth century 1 clearly remains 
Warier < I nl 1 Kftt |i. 

Wagner >ct mu lu ntake the opera the 
supreme manifestation of the drama. He 
gave up the routine recitative—the rcht- 
livelv umlrarnaiic passage* “explaining* the 
action— interlarded with arias in which die 
dnyer or singer* dropped what action there 
hiid been and advanced boldly so the front 
of the staire tii launch into vmg, He sought 
rather to combine musk and action in a 
realistic am! dramatic whole. His diameter* 
line device was the Ldmoriv^ ■ delmfcv md 
recognizable melodic theme associated with 
a given character or svmbttliztfig rm demem 
in the drama. These themes he wove to¬ 
il ether for both voices and orchestra into a 
continuous flow uf music. He chose epic 
subjects the four operas of she Rirhi uf the 
SUlmlittigiiti in which he drew on rhe leu- 


Dautnter tmtamr*. How the 
tic fed* .pfit t lbrcmrt% fr> the music 
&f ibt Iutaft- h,\ travel". 



tonic myths, by no means without thought 
feir reutottic greatness; Fjp.ufj/. on the 
rheme of rhe Holy Grail* Tnsun and fsatdc. 
a drain.; nf fated love am! death taken ftum 
rhe Arthurian legends. Wagner s operas call 
for robust voices, which in turn cal! for 
harrd-chested tenors and huge sopranos in¬ 
quired to concepts of romance love or in¬ 
deed of heroism. In our time Wagners pop¬ 
ularity Im suffered because of hi* View rim 
heaviness* his inordinate lengths, and the 
great noise he makes, Nietzsche once wrote 
aptly that Wagner * music r^i4u. 

In concciT music, the Wagnerian desire 
to marry mimic to the rest «'f life shows 
itself in the vogue of program mude, that 
js, music that suggests something definite— 
birdcalls. diundcrctumH, a battle, death and 
tratitfii^uration. Iht tone poem, of which 
Richard Straus* <|M4-1*-W) master 

taka a rheme and develops it urehest rally 
w ithout regard for the classic farm of the 
svinphuru Strauss wrote tone poems ort 
l")nn Quixote, on Nkceschc's ZtfFrfibwjfrj, 
even, in Ids ^Domestic Symphony,” on the 
uarcis 4 mJ humors of family* life But the 
ipJdcr forms of “absolute" music, the sym¬ 
phony and the various kinds of chamber 
music, survived the vogue far programs* 
tight music nourished, in the tuneful <>p- 
ereffas of Offenbach* like f -t Hdh r ffeh 
1 used fin the legend of Hdcn of 1 toy, in 
rhe waltzes of Johann Strauss and \\ ildtcu- 
fet. and fthr An^ln-Savons in the v.itifkal 
opcm of Gilbert and Sullivan. 


The Arts m Review To sum up* 

die literature 

and the art of rhe l ire nineteenth century 
had all sorts of cnris-currents, which were 
scr in mntinn 1^ the differences between 
Countries* as w e have seen, and -ilso by the 
differences between social c!lvss<*. i here 
whs a popular culture- an arr of rhe simple 
age-old story and of rhe picture that tells 
a similar storv. This popular arr was per¬ 
haps more wniittieniLvl more hopeful of 
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human Nippiness, and Icjh sariricjl and 
eanhU than the popular itt of Jtv earlier 
period like the Middle Age*, There was also 
jt more formal culture. ^nr In American 
terms* a high-brow culture, which on The 
whole deserved to he called "realistic 1 and 
’■ntCiticriziliHTSC.” though it wav nor devoid of 
Romantic attempts to flee thfe harsh world 
for a better one. Formal art ami literature 
were above all rclecric* burrow big freely 
from the pasr T and therefore they are *xry 
hard to pin down in term* »f ,5 ifyk," 
Perhaps we may cal! this culture '‘middle 
class." for much of if dealt with bourgeois 
lives, and reflects rhe $crfcnJHit» T the devo¬ 
tion ro hard work, the concern: with earn¬ 
ing a living; the eonvenrimuJ morality* the 
puritanical screak we associate with the 
middle ckssa. But it also prod need an art 
jml literature of protest against rhingv-a*- 
diev-EirCi which ringed from the gentle 


///; Philosophy 

Idfdimt Mid Kedltsf/s 'T he art amt 

literature of 

the Inter nineteenth century furnish samples 
of almost tiie full radge of human attitudes 

mwuvd the world. I lit ah-mmP philosophy 
and the lea formal view of life taken by 
ordinary educated people \ a tied quite as 
wide!Vi and wt can find av iivmy different 
schools in n set a physics and ethics os we can 
find in literature and art The phi hisiaph tail 
school of idealism was born in its modern, 
form in thi Germany of Kant and I Ecgcl 
i\cg Chapter* IX, XI), In the later nine¬ 
teenth century n continued to thrive in ihc 
land of its birth; it made converts in the 
Oxford School iif T- El, Green, Bradley, 
,ind Bioauipiet. and m the American phihwu- 
pher, Josiah Boyce; and tr even penetrated 
into rhe I^itln emmtries Hit philosophical 
opposite nr idealism. now christened real¬ 
ism/ 1 was at least is widespread. Modern 
realism, though as it philosophy if attempted 


satire of u Trollope ro rhe great disgust of 
a \ktxschc, through all the nuvral and po¬ 
litical shadev of Marxism* socialism, the 
Single Tax, free love, the rights of women, 
i revived Chratiiiniry; attempts import 
Buddhism, nr Islam, or other oriental fail In* 
and t refurbished eighteenth--cciirury ra¬ 
tionalism. I ts span can be neatly summarized 
in two utopian tales, both very popular in 
their rime, w ith quite opposite idem of rhe 
pc ific ct life In L do kin ^ fliir bv: a * i l ( I i>fi ft h 
I", the American Edward Belkin v. rhe ma¬ 
chine Im made life perfect for all, Bellamy 
vagueK anticipate* radio, for his hero can 
push j button in his nmm and hear sweet 
nuisiv In .V i-u* from Xr*&b*rt < IWU* by 
the E nglishman William Morris, men have 
broken up all their horrid machine, and 
have gone hack to what Morris considered 
tin: rusjl comforts of the Middle \ga_ that 
bar of all periods* 


to answer questions the scientist does not 
Try to answer insofar as he j scivntitf* had 
its roots io rise same soil as modem science 
and rhe scicotific rationalism of the eight¬ 
eenth -eent u x y philosophy j . 

The American philosopher* William 
Jamci Hfc4j-I91R)* found two terms to 
mm up fhk polar antithesis of idealism md 
realism that runs Through western philo¬ 
sophical tradition Men arc, wrote Jama, 
by disptxsltinri richer 'Tender-mi ntted" OK 
J, tough-tnindeiL rt They ire either cough- 
mimledly convinced that die world of sense- 
experience Ls the rea/ world or lender- 

minded! v convinced that the w orld of sense- 

* 

experience i> ^mtehtiw an illusion, nr at any 
rale an imperfect, changing, and therefore 
unteil copy nr reflection of the *\eat world 
which b sn our mimU imperfectly—and 
jicrfeerly in God's mind. 

One mtghr cnnclude that, since the later 
nineteenth ccntxny was a period of grear 
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material progress., deeply concerned with 
this world of the senses, then on the whole 
the ‘Touch-minded ' would prevail over the 
"tcwlct-tnindttl 'i cr this was by nn means 
true in formal philosophy. where the ren¬ 
tier-min Jed were quite numerous and ar- 
riculate. Rerhap* the ordinary uttrdkcnvc 
man learn toward rhe tough-tnindecl side, 
if imiy because common seme urge* upon 
him the presence of the world of scn*C- 
ttpcnCncc, rhe world of matter. But theft 
art nil reliable statistics on this point, and 
u, the extent tint Christianity forms an 
inescapable under pi ntiinj; tor the world- 
view of western men, not even common 
„trn>c can altogether dispose of the world 
of rhe tender-minded- of concepts like 
“soul," "spirit," and "Other world." 

Certain common denniiujitfturs, however, 

underlay the formal thought of the later 
nineteenth century. Here, too, Darwinism 
left its mark The thought of the period bad 
a historical and evolutionary cast that nor 
even the tender-minded could a vend. 1 he 
idealist, following Hegel, believed that 
above the whirl and change of this world 
of the senses there was an unchanging, per¬ 
fect world of the Absolute- But he also 
believed that this imperfect world was be¬ 
ing slow K drawn toward that other world, 
developing Uv wavs he could only incom¬ 
pletely understand, bur developing, grow¬ 
ing, evolving. On the other hand, rhe 
nineteenth-ccut 11 ry realist no longer held 
that his reason could give him a neat mith- 
umaiic.il formula for the gn*nl life; he too 
rhoughr that even thing grows, that eten 
what is made according to human plans 
must lake account tif natures mysterious 
wavs of sjrowth. 

Thi! Cult fit the IFM A second and 

related note 

in the thought of rhe period ri an emphasis 
on will, often capitalized inti* Will, on do 
ing, on rhe life-force that makes the 
“struggle for existence- I he word appears 


everywhere, even as a title—Schopenhauers 
World ay Will jftd hfrj. Nietzsche’s Wilt 
to Po net, W illiam James’ ITiVf TO Belmc. 

It appears but slightly disguised in the 
French philosopher Henri Bergsons "cre¬ 
ative evnlurimf and "elan vital" am! in 
Bern,ltd ShawS “life-forex.’ It lies behind 
rite use of the -word “myth" by the French 
.mardw -syudtcaJisr. George'* Surd, and the 
German l lans Vaihinger* phrase, the phi¬ 
losophy of the as-if,” For hoik these latter 
thinkers, the great ideas, the great abstrac¬ 
tions of Right and Wrong, are not mere 
attempts of the mind to urnkryi.md the 
world. Indeed tht-V are quire false if taken 
as analytically descriptive of this world- 
Bm they arc, rather, the guides our desires. 
Iittr Wills, vet up for "iir action, They art 
fictions, myth*, "awf” but all the mure rati 
fur being such. ! he Italian idealist ptulov;- 
phet Croce summit ri?.cd: true knowing is 
doing, making. 

The pragmatism of \l illiam James, some¬ 
what unfairly described by its critics as the 
philosophy that nothing succeed* like suc¬ 
cess. is clearly one of these philosophies of 
the will. To James, himself "tough-minded, 
reality is no Absolute as in the idcalhr ira- 
ditiuii, indeed, reality is nothing fixed and 
certain, Rcility is wlWK works for us hu¬ 
man beingsi rruth is what we want to be¬ 
lieve- James thought lit Had saved himself 
from the obvious danger of this line of 
thought— that is. making reality and truth 
purely subjective, purely * matter ot the 
individual's judgment— by granting that not 
everything we want is practical, that not 
all niir desires "work.” If my will to believe 
cells me I can make a broad jump >*! three 
hundred fret, experience, the “pragmatic 
tesT, w ill prove that I cannot. But to many 
of | ames' critic*, he had In no means saved 
himself from subjectivism. Pragmatism re¬ 
mained to these critics & Joe trine dangxr- 
misU crush e of traditional values, leading 
cither tn an exaltation of mere vulgar suc¬ 
cess. or to a silly belief in believing for the 
sake of believing. 
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The Revolt 

agiiimt Rvjson The cult of 

the will 

brings us to a major current in the broad 
stream of later nineteenth-eenturs' liniunht. 
rci the center of Dinctccdth-^ctOtUty repiliiL 
at ion of the thought of the eighteenth. 3 rc- 
pudiarbm never universal, am! more evident 
am*mg the creative writers artist*,. intellec¬ 
tuals than among ordinarv educated men 
and women, This was an intendriearion of 
the revolt again**! reason already in inured 
by rhe Roinatirics earlier in rhe ecu tun,; it 
may be called T \mn-mtdlecitialbm/' 'irr.i- 
cioii.i!ism_ J " or, more exact! v T “ajiTi-rarindal- 
hnC Even thfe last term is sumcwiiat mk- 
leading, fnr it serenes negation, wIkh-.w the 
nmtude it describes is also in ilfirmuhnn* 
There seems hrtwrvcr, to Ik; an better term 
F^r rhe attitude than amLmiiuiili>rrL 
One fisnher caution I hb anti-ration,itlsm 
is one of the *'hxits" of contemporary ro- 
tilitariarmiw anil especially nf fascist and 
Nazi rotiditariafttHTi 1 see Chapter XX T 
But it is by no means a simple svnoru m for 
totalitarian isrir k is a much broader anil 
more indtisivc tenn. It h quite jhamLIc m 
have been influenced by anrbrationnI cur¬ 
rents mid remain .1 good, if nut ulmgcrho 
lirthudnv. democrat and individual 1st „ If is 
quite possible to be 2 Marxist mrftljtamn 
and reject 2 great ileal, specially in its pv- 
chological core. of modem iiuti ranon;ihsm. 
Indeed, the Marxist is in nti important sense 
3 naive rationalist: get the economy to 
work perfectly, he says, and men will be¬ 
have themselves perfectly- 
The haste position of aitti-niiinhaliMit, 
and one for which it H heavily indebted m 
rhe Romintir movemeiiL is a rejection nf 
the eightecnth-ccnuii v Enlightenment's be¬ 
lief that the ^rdiiun human heinj* is nat- 
timlly reasonable. Tit the extern rh.it it rc- 
jc vts rhe KnlighteniTienr P mrbrtti'midbni is 
indeed a negation. the "mrr implies. 
Bur it has its positive side—the belief that 
if men can accepr and underrated their true,, 
complex nature* rheir irrational] tv. and their 


dependence on forces he Mind their immedU 
pile enniruL they can win their way to a 
richer life than the rationalists ever planned 
for them, 

The Chastened 

Rati&mlim Broadly 

speaking. 

there are cun kind* of anti-rationalism, 
which shade mm one another; the moderate 
and [lie extreme. Moderate anti-rat inn alivm 
fli bottom is trying to salvage as much os 
po&rfhle of the rightecnth-ccmurv belief in 
human rationality. Such on the whole is the 
attitude of modem psychulnyv from Freud 
ami Willhmi James on. Mils psychology 
■ieckv tn aid human reason by pointing out 
the difficulties under which it must work, 
Rc,i^i»i r these thinkers maintain, k limited 
by mcfiX instincts or ''drives," by their bin- 
logical inheritance of animality, so much 
emphasized by the evolutionism, and bv 
ihcrr sociological inheritance of custom and 
tradition, $0 much emphasized bv historian# 
and by the school of Edmund Burke {see 
Chapter XI). 

To use a metaphor from John Locke* 
moderate mti-ration* list* regard human rea- 
Mm a* flickering candle, not ns the great 
w hue mi hem I light ir appeared to bt r to 
philosophi f like G6ndu rett, Ifni thvy iwr 
wish n > txtingHhk rhts candh\ On the eon- 
tmrv, they wish to keep it alive, to nurse 
ir ilong turn greater and greater briijlmuss. 
Tlds process, in keeping again with the 
views of chc evolutionist, they regard a* 
inevitably long and tinw\ likely to lie hin¬ 
dered rather than helped by mihitioiLs pluii^ 
tii Itairtcn it. I licsc moderate thinkers were 
Not v > much an nationalists ax rhey w r erc 
ditiltttri oned or chastened rationalises* 

The Extreme 

A nt i-Tiit iomlhts Bv e 1 mi rast, 

9 

the second 

land of anti-rationalism would actually put 
nkii tin; caudle of human rvanois Fur rhe 
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extreme ^ nt i-rations I lifts reason is nor jlisc 
feeble; it is bad, It is for them, so ru speaL 
q mferakc evolution has made, a w rong turn¬ 
ing, from which du* human race mug* some¬ 
how retract its steps tn 5 sounder life of 
instinct, emotion, and faith, Thoincti Hardy* 
the I nglish novelist, put the posit inn dearly 
in the remark, "Thought is n dfeeasc of the 
flesh" There svas a Strong dose of this ex¬ 
treme jiltKr.itsonafism in r he Nazi move- 
mem. f lider himself distrusted reason as a 
degenerate French invention. Good Gcr- 

■C 

mans, lie hoped, would come to tirink with 
their till’ h hL with their Gemiiin folk inherit¬ 
ance. 1 his is the attitude reflected in the 
cn of a Spanish falangist general m IV 36 ; 


"Down with intelligence .ind long live 
dearh !" 1 Fxtreme anri-riitioTtalism may also he 
found at the bottom of some of the wilder 
HiovccncnB in modem art. which wane to 
do away with all the mbs of grammar or 
harmony or perspective, ^ind wrire or coin- 
post music or paint from the heart—or die 
guts—without regard fur ,J meaningless 
forms/' 

The position nf these e\Trcn lists is 
Strong I v rooted in the Romantic mm erne nr, 
with ks emphasis on rhe heart as against the 
head, on fresh instinct as against stale logic* 
on "the desire of die moth for the star," 
1 m riwavs wanting more, inure, more. iSec 
Chapter XI I I 


IV: Psychology 

+ Cv 


Hie historian of modem thought 
finds it convenient to group together iiun\ 
nf the manifesTiiriouH of the attitude toward 
lift of .1 qiven period under 1 hu natural 
science chat enjoyed nearly universal pres¬ 
tige at the time. This is the science that 
liuds its wav through the channels of popu¬ 
larization to the drawing room. die [ecrure 
platform* the press, and the schouk 

\ scipEencc nf the radhuiuti nf the sci¬ 
ences mm general thought may he observed 
ill the smooth coins nf ennve ration and 
jmjrndrsm of a given age, 1 he novels* 
newspapers, and ktren- of the eighteenth 
cmi un referred corisraoris to New mn, in 
universal attraction and repulsion. to the 
wav Itl- 111a cl line. I11 the early nineteenth cen¬ 
tury the Frenchman Fourier set up wfiar he 
called ratnmwn pmsk*im*ites son of 
[Hilitic.il and metal gravity, am] asserted, 
"1 am the Newton uf social science < see 
Chapter XIII 1 _ Similarly, as we have just 
seen, the Social Darwinists nf die late nine- 
teenth Century were all talking about tilt 
"struggle for existence T and the '"survival 
nf rht fittest" And of count in the iwen* 


tieth certrury phrases like "reflex," “suh- 
limation^" "mfcriuriiv complex* 14 “Oedipus 
complex," .nul mans others have gone from 
the bhoraiun nl die psychologist and the 
couch of the pydioamdyst sntn common 
speech. A more derailed account uf snti- 
rarirottaLhiri, in \mh its moderate and ex¬ 
treme forms* may therefore begin wirh the 
science of psychology to w hich both owe 
su much* 


FdvltW F r o 111 t !i c 

Russian psy¬ 
che ih ig lst , PI \ 1 * n . w In **e \ 11* ic work wjs 
■If 111c toward the end of ihc niitmcmb and 
the beginning of the twentieth century* 
we get the now familiar term “condltmncd 
reflex* 1 Pavlov s dogs arc as famous js any 
laboratory animals have ever been. After 
licing repeatedly fed at a certain signal, such 
a* a bell* life dogs came to water at the 
mouth in antidpatbn of food at a mere 
signal* The natural—that is the tin trained— 
response of watering at the mouth would 
ordinarily etane only when the dug had 
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ACDJal food before him: Pavlov got the same 
response artificially bv a signal tint cer¬ 
tainly did not smell or look like food to the 
dog. The upshot was dear evidence that 
training or conditioning emitd produce 
luroiTniriv response in the animal tint were 
essentially similar to the kind <»i .Hitomatie 
responses the animal is horn with, 

Pavlov's experiments had important im¬ 
plications for rhe social seienrisL Tlicv con¬ 
firmed dgbicatrh-c enrory notions about 
the power of environment, of training and 
education* in the sense that environment 
can be manipulated to give organism* n t\\ 
responses, lint—and tins i> a bitter UUw 
id eighteenth-ctntnrv optimism—they sug¬ 
gested that uncc such training has taken 
hold, rhe organism has. so to speak, in¬ 
corporated the results almost as if they hid 
been the product nf heredity ■. not environ¬ 
ment, :md further change becomes vet) 
difficiiEt* in some in* mice* inspovdble, P.iv- 
bv, after having trained some *)f his dogs* 
tried mixing hi', signals, frustrating and 
confusing the dogs by withholding fund at 
the signal tluir had always produced food 
for them. He succeeded in producing 
symptoms of a kind close to what in human 
heinns would he neurosis. 

Now the cautious social scientist does lint, 
of course, take over Pavlov'* comljikmed 
reflexes and appH them uncritically to dll 
human U'havior. I le dues tvn assume, for 
instance, flsai the Verummer vising the 
straight Republican ticket h behaving *\uhc 
like the dog w atering at the mouth as mi 
accu^comcd Ml is rung* Fven m Venuonr, 
voting Republican is not unite a conditioned 
reflex, Rur the cautious social scientist wall 
hold that concepts like that of the condi¬ 
tioned reflexes Jo throw lighr on j great 
deal of habit-determined human cottduet. 

For the ami-rjiiEimalist, Pavhiv'v work wsis 
further deltionstmtion that u very grt.it deal 
of our hrkuior i* not determined, nr even 
great!) influenced, U> vvhur goes mi in the 
cerebral cortex* the pan of our hnun that 
“thinks' 1 


Fn'ftd Anti- rational¬ 

ism also de¬ 
rived much from mother gtvar psydmli*- 
gisf\ Stground Freud i Miw Freud was 

i physician, trained in Vienna m die medical 
tradition of the late nineteenth century. 

I hs interest was early drawn to mental ill¬ 
ness. where lie soon found trusts Lu ujuch 
patients exhibited symptoms of scry teal 
organic: disturbance, hut fur w hich no *ib- 
viiius organic cause* could he found. Under 
analysis, as Freud s ihcnipcuEie treatment 
came to be called, the patient* reeved on a 
vouch, is urged to fHjur out svltut he can re- 
member of his earliest childhood, or indeed 
infancy. After many such treatments, the 
analyst can hope to find u lut Is disturbing 
the patient, and by making him aware of 
what that is, can hope to cure him. 

Had Freud, merely contended himself 
with tin- kind of Therapy, few of ns would 
listvc heard of him. Hue from all ihis clinical 
experience he worked out a *ysrem of psy¬ 
chology that has had a very greir influence, 
nor only -cm psychiatry and psydiology. hut 


StjtmnnJ f raid. 
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on some of our b^ic concopttnr^ of human 
relation*. Freud crafts with the concept of 
4 set of "drives" with which cadi pemon is 
him Thoid drives^ which arise lit the un- 
osn&dmLs, are t\premium of the id. Freud 
never tried t>i legate the id physiologically; 
lie used flic icrm, which in Larin means 
" A thb [ thing U" avoid the mnrjlirtis over¬ 

tones in words like “desire*.' 1 ht^t- drives 
irv fti tret iKitwiacnnn mil pleasure, r<« ex¬ 
press themselves in serion The infant, 
suitably, b “untnlijhitcd'that is* his drives 
well up into nctintl from the id without 
restraint from his conscious tnitid. Hut by 
no incuts without r^traim fnuu his parents 
or nurse—and theft's the difficulty. 1 he in¬ 
fant finds himself trust rated As he gtusvs, 
as his mind is formed, he comes to be enn- 
sdous of the fact that some of the things 
he w Lines to do are objectionable to chose 
closest to him, and on whom he is sn 
dependent, lie himself therefore begins to 
repress these drives from hi* id. 

With lib dawning cimsciimsncss of the 
world outside himwlt. he lias in fact dcvcl- 
* ljjed another part of his psyche, which 
Freud at rirsr called the "tensor.' md loiter 
divided into two phases which he called the 
"ego" sad the ‘superego.*' The ego is rhe 
mdividltd's private censor, hLs awareness 
that in accordance with what Freudians cal! 
the “reality principle'' certain drives from 
hk id simply eanJlni succeed. I he ittpertgo 
in a way is what common language calls 
“conscience"; it is the individuals response 
as parr of a social system in which certain 
actions are proper and certain actions itn- 
proper. 

There K no dmdit .1 situptificarion, hut 
perhaps um a j u.sf cadi tig one. if the matter 
is put tins u.iv- rile ego is servant of the id, 
rejecting, titadifyiiig.nr pentumng irs drives 
in accordance with what flic cgn judges is 
so, the “reality principle," the “facte", the 
superego too is the servant of the id. or 
better, guardian, often a tyrannical guardian, 
acting in accordance wirh wltnt the super¬ 
ego judges ought to Ik: the “right, ’ the 


proper thing to do. Or, more simply, the 
ego deals with nature, including human na¬ 
ture; the superego deals with culture, which 
can unit he human culture. Doth ego and 
superego act to curb, restrain, “suppress 
the individual. 

\tj« these drives of rhe id. and indeed in 
mtjjr of its pluiscs rhe dictates of the super¬ 
ego, are for Freud a sort of great reservoir 
, h f which the individual b not normally 
aware; rhat b. they arc pan of his ‘uncon¬ 
scious." 1 PavjitvH conditioned reflexes arc of 
course also unconscious, i In 3 mentally 
healthv individual, enough of the drives 01 
the id succeed so that he feels contented. 
But even the healthiest nf individuals has of 
course liaJ to repress a great deal of his 
drives from the id. This successful repres¬ 
sion the Freudians account for in pan at 
Erast by 3 process they call '■sublimation, 
That is. they think that the healthy indi¬ 
vidual somehow finds inr j drive suppressed 
by ego or superego, or by both working 
together, a new md socially approved out¬ 
let or expression. Thus a drive tow ai'd sc* 
relations not approved t» one's circle might 
he sublimated into the writing of poetry’ or 
music, or even into athletics. 

With the neurotic person, however, 
Freud held flint drives, having been sup 
pressed* driven back down into the uncon¬ 
scious. rind no suitable other outlet or 
sublimation, and Continue, w* ,<l ?>|*eak. 
festering in the id, trying to rind some 
ouilet. They find all sorts of outlets of 
an abnormal sort, symptone of illnc» in 
<►re.ii variety. They display themselves in 
nil sorts of neuroses and phobias, which luve 
in commtm v failure to conform to the 
“reality 1 principle." The neurotic individual 
b '‘maladjusted," And if the failure to meet 
the realitv principle is really complete, the 
individual is insane, “psychotic, and lives in 
an utterly unreal private world of his own, 
Freud, especially in hb earlier vests, did 
indeed hold that the id is wholly, or almost 
wholly, sexual in nature, One of lib favorite 

early terms for the n)ji(f)iw of the id, so It) 

# 
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speak, is fiMfo, from the 1-atin for de*irc„ 
with strong overt tints of "lu^rHe claimed 
to have found evidences of sexuality even 
in the behavior of infants. Now our western 
society frowns on these earlier mantfesta- 
twiiis of sexuality. Mothers in Freud’s day, 
for instance* would try hard to prevent the 
child's micking its thumb, in Freudian turn in 
an obvious, and ha mil css, form of aW- 
icimi. Other forms of infantile sexuality 
meet with even stronger disapproval 1 he 
infanr and Saver the child arc therefore 
obliged to repress their sexuality. In the 
neurotic person* Freud believed, this re¬ 
pression ii the main source of Ills difficulties. 
As an adult, he finds u impossible to achieve 
normal «s relations* and H+ rcg redes’ 1 tu 
earlier stage* of eroticism. Since H irrcytt- 
br h| miirtifeJtjitkrttt of sextmlitv are vert, 
strongly condemned hy our society, the in¬ 
dividual driven to them by hts unconscious 
either suppresses them, or if he indulges in 
them* feels a great sense of guilr Either 
way* according to Freud, lie may end as a 
neurotic. 

Freud 1 * therapy rested on the belief that 
if the individual neurotic could emnv to 
understand why he behaved a 4 - he did he 
could make a proper ddjtuTTurnt und Scud a 
normal life. But here Freud parted com¬ 
pany with flit rariunaUw Tradition of the 
eighteenth century Me held that there was 
no use preaching ut the individual* reason¬ 
ing simply with him, idling him the emu 
of his ways, pointing out what was unrea¬ 
sonable in his behavior* Reason could tun 
get directly at the unioniduus, where the 
win-ce of Ills trouble lay Only h\ the long 
*lnw proccsd ot psychuBNidysh* in which 
the individual day after day wwight in 
memories of hi* earliesi childhood for con¬ 
crete details, could the ibtening analyst 
pick from llit*- >rream of consdmtsncss rhe 
sign meant details that pointed ro the hid¬ 
den repression* the ""'hlocteix’ig; that came 
oiii in neurotic behavior. Fiend gave spe¬ 
cial importance to the dreams of die patient, 
which he muse patiemh describe to she 


annlysfi for in dreams. Freud thought, the 
tmconsorius udta up our of contTok nr hut 
partly controlled, by the ego. Once rhe 
patitnr* however, got beneath the surface 
id In* conscious life, and became aware of 
whir li-id gone wrong with bis hitherto im- 
conscious life, lie might then cure himself. 

The Implications 

of trcttdmiiym What is im¬ 

portant: for 

□s in the wider implica*imu of Freud's 
work, his part m the broad current of ariti- 
rationalism. is brat this concept of the verv 
great role uf the unconsciutL* drives, that 
i\ r the unthinking, the ntm-rattimuL in our 
lives. Ordinary reflect! vt thinking is for the 
Freudian a wry smulJ part of our existence. 
We are back ar the metaphor of reason as 
n dickering candle, or rn use itnnrhcr well- 
worn metaphor, of reason as simply the 
small part of the iceberg that shows above 
the water, while sulimerged down below 
h the L’rrm mass of the unconscious Much 

even of our ennsdom thinking is* according 
to the Freudian, what p\eholDgis& call 
“ration ili/ationthinking dictated, not by 
an a wm rents* of the reality principle, but hy 
the desire*, of our id. One can get a good 
measure of the difference between eight- 
ce nrh-ccn t u ry r.n i< malLsm an d Fre udi i n 
psychology by com-risting the older belief 
in the innocence and natural goudm w uf the 
chiUL Wordsworth's “mighty prophet, seer 
blest,' with the Freudian view of the child 
o -i bundle uf (invari;il or antisocial drives, 
as in fact .i little uni.until savage. 

Bui second, and must important, not e 
that the 1 rcudiam do not w ish to blow our 
the candle of huumu reason* They arc 
modeme, n ut e v t ten ic. anti - nmnna hits; 
rlicv are chastened rationalist*. Their whole 
therapy is based on the concept, which lias 
Oinstian as wctl ns cighieenth-centurv 
roots. that "yc shah know the truth, and tflC 
truth shall make you free." Onlv, ftor the 
I rvudi&ti, truth is nut easily found, nut dis- 
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tillable into a few simple rule? of conjunct 
which till Mini, being reasonable md good, 
can use u* guides ui individual and collec¬ 
tive Happiness It i‘V on the contrary very 
hard to establish, an <J dm !wr reached only 
hv a long and precarious struggle. Man) 
will mi reach ir. and will have ti> put up 


with all sum of niafodjusttncnQ and frustra¬ 
tions. The Freudian fe ao bottom a pessimist 
in that lie doe* not believe in the perfect¬ 
ibility nf man. Jim he is also something of an 
idealist; lie believes in the struggle to make 
human life better here on earth* even if tr 
cannot be made perfect* 


V: Political and Svetal Thought 


\lam psycliiitngifiT* who re¬ 
lucted Freuds system as a whole neverthe¬ 
less agreed with him nn the great parr 
played in human motivation by instinct im¬ 
pulse, drives, urges, by something non- 
rational sf not irrational Their anti-ratio nab 
ism came over m mans ways into political 
and sod;d thought. 1 lire the dferinetitm he* 
rw-ecn moderate ;uui extreme anri-rcirional- 
fets te most import atft. 

Many «f the extreme imrferariomtlhts 
nimed violently against democracy; which 
seemed to them to rest on an altogether 
false estimate <jf what human beings were 
really like. Hie democrat believes at bottom 
lint the ordinary man can be freed from 
the weight of erroneous traditions habits, 
md prejudice*, t )ncc he has die real facts 
befrirt him, he can attain by free dUciisuin 
am ring hb feUmvs a series of dt'tfeimis that 
Mill be incorporated in acts and Institution* 
under which all men can live happily. Bui 
if you hold that most, nr even many, men 
are by nature incapable of fair, dispassionate 
thinking jiiJ discussion. it vml hold th;lT The 
loud nf tradition. habit, and prejudice can- 
nut by am system «f education lie lifted 
from them* if in slum you hold Th.n men 
arc by nature srratiisri.il, ynu will n least 
have in revise drastically your notions of 
democracy* or reject them. 

I he extreme anti-rationdist rejected the 
notions of democracy The ( krfln.m philoso¬ 
pher Nietzsche, who did must of his work 


til the will do as a sample of such 

political 1 1 linkers in this period. Nietvschc 
wrote mostly in shnri aphoristic passages, 
which arc hard to sy-Uetuaiize and ire often 
quire contradictor) - But the centra! line of 
his thinking led to the concept of .1 new 
aristocracy, to the "superman (in German, 
Uvbvrmensch). Nierzsehe s followers* who 
were numerous thoughnut rhe West in the 
two decades before 1$14 T Insisted that he 
meant a new spiritual aristocracy. The 
supermen would lie above the petty ma¬ 
terialism and national patriotism of the 
middle classes. NiettocheV opponents who 
were also many* held that he was just 111 - 
other preacher nf Nordic superiority, that 
life supermen were, he put it in one nf bis 
famous passages, “the blond beasts ivlv> had 
m> often terrorized Europe* Ccltamh some 
of life German followers took him ai life 
word, and held that lie menu the real live 
Germans to be life Mipcrmcn* 

Ar any rate, Niemcti* was clearly art 
cncmv of democracy. which he held to he 
second only ti> its dlikl soddfem* as -» 
cicty in which the weak unjustly and un¬ 
naturally ruled rhe strong. Here ire some 
of life aphorisms, from w hich the reader can 
judge for himself: 

Democracy represents tlu r difilwUrf in all 
ptcar men and fn all elite anti tries: tveryhody 
fe cVtrvbodv ristfe tc[pl- ‘At I hi no in we arc 
.ill herd and took* 

1 am n|tpo 5 eJ to Sodolfani because ir dtranis 
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ingenuously of goodness, truth. beauty. and 
equal right’s 1 (anarchy pursues rhe same ideal, 
but in a more brutal fashion ■ 

1 am opposed m parliamentary government 
and rhe power of tn-c press, because they arc 
the means whereby cactle become masters* 

Clearly Nietzsche Imped that the herd, rhe 
slave*, rhe triads would, in jpke nf there 
crass materialism, somehow recognize the 
true masters, the new enlightened despots. 

P&retQ The Italian 

soclo log i 5 . r 

Parcii j 1 1&4S-192?} well displays the mixed 
amrude of many lute nineteenth-century 
anti-rational! sis toward democracy. He is in 
some sense a disillusioned liberal, trying to 
fight his way out of disillusion* but uuwill¬ 
ing to accept anv simple didst formula like 
Nietzsche"* superman or the fascist "Icadcr- 
prindpk, 1 " and even more unwilling to go 
back tn medieval concepts of m ordered 
Christian society 

m 

Pareto in his Tht Mhid mtd Society k 
concerned chiefly with the problem of 
separaring our in human actions rhe rational 
from the nun-rational. What interests Pa¬ 
reto is the kind of action that t& expressed 
in words, ritual, symbolism of some kind. 
Buying wool socks far odd weather is one 
such action- If the;, arc bought ddiberiudy 
to get good socks at «i price the Uiver can 
afford, this is rational action in accord with 
the doer's interests: it i-. tht kind of action 
the economist studies statisticaI,l\v 11\ how 
ever, they are bought without regard tor 
price by a sentimental lover of England who 
buys imported I nglish socks in order to do 
his hie to help KttglaniL then clearlv some- 
thing else, something rhe economist to to 
disregard in his price Statistic*, ha* come 
into play. 1 his hi me tiling clw is rhe sub¬ 
stance of Pareto'^ study. 

Pareto distinguish?* part of such social ac¬ 
tion Lis i hvivati&iSv which art du%c ro whitt 
most of u> know u> nrrionrtlizations. These 

* Eric-inch Nirteschc, TJet M V// to Pawr, \. M 
LudnvkL irj3u. (Loadoic I9JEU, M JuG. 


are the exphnarhms and accompanying 
d run list aces associated with our religion, 
our patriotism, our feelings for groups of all 
kinds. Prayer, for instance, for Pareto l 
derivation; he \\ as t like m> many of this 
period, « materialist:, at bottom hostile tn 
Christianity, though he approved of it as 
a means of social concord. !t is Immortal, or 
non-nifu>nah to prav for rain* bee a use we 
know as. meteorologists chat rain lias purclv 
material cause* ^uicc beyond rhe reach uf 
pr.iycn These derivations arc indeed a fac¬ 
tor in human social life, but they do nor 
really move men to social action 

W hat does move men in society* and 
keeps them rngerher in society, $&vs Pareto, 
are the ttsidues* These are expressions of 
relatively permanent, abiding sentiments in 
mem expressions that usually have to be 
separated from the parr that is actually .t 
ikrivatom, which uu\ change greatly and 
wen ijuidth . Pagan Creek sailor, stcriiiccd 
fn Poseidon, god of rhe sea. before erring 
nui on a voyage; Christian Greek sailaft a 
few centuries later prayed, lighted candles, 
and made vows tu the Virgin Mary just be¬ 
fore Sailing, The derivations' arc llie expla¬ 
nations of what Poseidon ind the Virgin re- 
spectiveK do, They van*. Hie believer in 
the Virgin dunk-, hb pagan predecessor was 
dead wrong, I he rrrfiirer are the needs to 
secure divine aid ami comfort tn a difficult 
undertaking, and to perform certain rimed 
nets that give ihe performer assurance of 
such aid and comfort. The residues arc 
nearly the same for our two sets uf sailors. 
Kuril the pagans ami the Christians have the 
sl tine social and psycholagieil needs and 
satisfy them in much the tattle way*. though 
with very different explanations; of what 
they arc doing. 

Two uf the map ir classes of residues 
Pareto dialing utihev stand mir, and help 
form his philosophy of history, These nrt 
rim the residues of pcr$ifront Aggregate. 
the sentiments that mark men svhn like 
regular ways* solid discipline, tradition and 
habit, men like the Spartans, the Prussian*. 
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or anv rigorously disciplined military cta>^ 
Second, ilit re are the residues nf the r mritret 
for eombittarmtis* the sentiments that mark 
men who tike novelty and adventure- who 
invem new ways of doing tilings w ho like 
m cut loose from the old and rhe tried, men 
Tint easily shucked* men w ho hate discipline, 
men like most intellectual*—™! many cn- 
treprenetirsH In societies nf many individual 
members* men influenced largely hs one or 
the other of these major residues tend to 
predominate, and to character^* that so- 
vicn. lake most philosophers of history, 
Pareto i\ far from dear on jusr how a emi- 
fiCirsiuve society where the residues nl pr- 
vistem aggregate* predominate chango into 
another kind of society - Ehtt he docs have 
this crmcepnnn of a pendulum swing* even 
iS *fTUi 2 »jlc of thesis and anriihes&s. 

The nineteenth century in the W tsr was 
in Pareto'S mind a society in which the 
residues of instinct of combinations played 
pcrhiips the greatest role of w hidi they arc 
capable in i human society. 1 he nineteenth 
century was a century nf rotnpetitinn 
among individuals full nf new ideas* inven¬ 
tions. enterprises* convinced that the old 
wavs were had. that novelty was the great 
riling to strive for at the expense of every* 
thing else. It was a society notably out of 
equilibrium I t had ro turn toward rhe oilier 
kind of residing, toward the persistent ag¬ 
gregates toward a society with more m. r oj- 
rirv end less twopctitinn, more discipline 
grid Jes* freeilnm, mote unifoniiiiy and l^v 
variety- It had to go the way wt >cem to 
be going in the nvcnricrh century. 

Pareto's final general conception h that 
of an equilibrium in a society- It i.s an 
equilibrium constantly disturbed, ^t least 
in western *orim\ hut conshthtly renewed 
by a Mm -if natural heading farce not to 
he supplanted by 4nv social phv*ickm or 
planner. Pareto dees not entirely rule nut 
the possibility that human beings by raking 
thought may In little ways here and there 
change social arrangements in such * way 
that what they plan turns nw to be a reality, 


Hut the overwhelming emphasis of his work 
is that change In human conduct a* a whole 
must be dnrmguhheJ from change in human 
nieas and ideal*. Since man i* whig he is, 
and, m our w estern cokure, since the residue 
of Instinct of combinations is sn widespread, 
rhere is bound m l*e change in many fields 
of human interest, Fashion and all its com¬ 
mercial dependents can almost Lie soil I to be 
change for change's sake, but bit Pareto 
There was ilxi a level of human conduct 
where change is very slow Indeed, idmosr as 
slow as the kind rif change the geologist 
and the evolutionist study. 

'This level of human conduct where 
chon ltv is very slow indeed is the level of 
the residue;- At most. Pareto held, the skilled 
political leader cm manipulate The Jeriva- 
firms in such a w ay that some residues arc 
made retain eh inactive, and others arc 
activated. He cannot possibly produce new 
residues ur destroy old ones, I hr w isc 
leader according to Pareto w ill read Francis 
Bacon's famous ophorfanh 'Nature is not 
to he commanded save by obeying her" as 
“Human nature k not to lie commanded 
save h\ obeying it"—fir at least by taking 
it into account You uium: not expect human 
hdn.2> in he coUfibientlv UttselfUk sensible, 
devoted ro the common good, kindly, wise 
Above all you must net expeer that any 
institution, am law* any constuuTiois any 
treaty or pact* will make them so. But 
Pareto goes a hit beyond tins position. 
Planning, except for Itmiicd and always 
very concrete ends, is dnugenmK. Not only 
in it very likely that a big, ambitious. Icgk- 
kiTed change will nor achieve die result* the 
planners planned t it is likely e+« produce un¬ 
predictable anil primps unfortunate results. 
Until we know mure of social seknp. 
Pareto holds, the best thing to do h to tmvt 
to what the upstart intellectual arrqggnth 
condemns as the irrational side of human 
nature \Yc must believe ttvir the ingrained 
habit* of the human nice arc. ev en by evolu¬ 
tional v standards, more useful to survival 
fhtin the impertinent logic of the reformers- 
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Political Thought 

in Review Purcto is ay- 

ing to be a 

diverted rationalist, and In spite of the um: 
fascists, bine made of hh work* desert to 
tic o> c[its,sihtd. He h essentially .i nine- 
Ceentli-ccntitrv liberal w ho felt uncomfort¬ 
able in a world in which the great wars nf 
our own time were dearly brewing. a world 
in which the \ Ecninan decencies were 
slowly d ran king. Bur many thinkers whose 
sympathies with the democratic system of 
values wcic dearer than Pareto's were none 
the less influenced by the anti-rationalist* 
doubts abom the natural goodness and 
rtJMmablcness nf ordinary human Iwings* 
John Smart Mill in the mid-tuneitenth corw 
tun had worried aver the "tyranny of 
the majority"" l$ee Chapter XIII j Walter 
Jkgchot. a gond English liberal much 
influenced by Darwin, pointed out in 
his Fhysici And Politics (FB72) him strong 
was the accumulated force of habit and 
tradition, which he called the ,4 cakc of 
custom,* 1 lioxv hard ir was to persuade men 
to miuna] action* By the end of the century* 
liberals throughout ihe West were facing 
the problem nf revising their mini Acs To¬ 
ward life to conform with The new emphasis 
on the tough network of hatnr, custom* and 
prejudice. 

Already hv 1914 the broad lines of the 
social attttudes of our ow n time were beitig 
bid out, One lint gnus toward some kind 
of rev* pint ionary elirisn^ coward the veixure 
of power liy a minority that believes itself 
to have the ftimndu \\ hereby the gifted few 
can pur order into Ji socicEV threatened w ith 
chirrs became of attempts to make de¬ 
cisions by conn ting heads, no matter whar 
is inside them. I he variety nf these specific: 
formulas is, however very great, for the late 
nineteenth century was in its political and 
ethical Ideas at kasr as eclectic as it was 
in architecture. Some make race the mark 
of she elite, and go so far as to preach world 
nak for their chosen race. Others make 
class the mark of the Like, and seek to 


achieve the ""dictatorship of the proletariat.” 
Indeed, as Marxian sfidalism developed in 
t.cninX hands the elitist implications, which 
were never very much hidden in the work 
of that truculent and impatient hater of 
human beings as they are, Karl Marw come 
nut openly as the doctrine that the enlight¬ 
ened minority must htL/.c power and rule 
dictatoriilly for a while, ar least Other* 
dream of li brand-m-w elite, such as \ie- 
tzsdu;* supermen, to he created by a kind 
of new religion. Others look ro eugenics m 
make possible the breeding of such 3 new 
elite— though it must be confessed that in 
spite of their appeal to Datum] science, thi^c 
arc among the most impractical of the Iol 
-V second line gue- toward a more tlex- 
ibk form of dir ism, one that tries fo c«m- 
verve ;is it inch as possible of democratic 
x.dttes On rbv whole* English Fabianism and 
continental revisionist socialism tksen e this 
classification, 1 he leaders of these innvc- 
menrs want no violent; overturns, no seizure 
of power, Ehey believe in gradualuess, even 
in the baste Jen 10 era tic counting of heads. 
But there K in all of rhem a strong much of 
doubt as to 1 he political capacity of the 
ordinary man* They are nor for the cvien- 
smn of \>w- England town-meeting democ¬ 
racy fo the millions of the modem state. 
I hey hope they can persuade rhe millions ro 
eket legislators who will listen to the wise 
planners who have studied ttic social sci¬ 
ences. wilts cart ilcvise the wise new institu¬ 
tions, that will make human life so much 
better. Above all. the planners themselves 
will by tin means disdain what the ami- 
rationalists have taught ihem about the 
irrationality of ordinary mens they will 
make full use fur good ends of whit they 
Cin learn from the "practical" politician, 
The advertising nirm„ the skilled professional 
maiijpulatuT of human beings: thev will be 
Machiavellians, but Machiavellians on the 
side of the artqftK. 

\ third line seeks to preserve and protect 
w hat they consider a good, or it am rate 
m editing, ditc from dertmcraric drives 
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tawiivd equality, especially in Hie form *A 
>iatc ivttvrv«imun in ecniumiii; and ^ckd life 
to promote sccutirv For sill- T\m i* subtnn- 
nally the line follow eel by men like Pareto* 
hs the American wicinlogist WiUmni (ira- 
litm Sumner, by the English philosopher 
Herbert Spencer* and b\ many nthcre 
throughout the W est They arc not unfairly 
labeled const*natives, for they seek to pre¬ 
serve in its broad lines -in ewablidicd order, 
fit it thev are not simply routine, unphilo- 
MPphral conservative who opposed any 
changes at all 1 hey have .1 definite philoso¬ 
phy* strongly influenced by the spirit of the 
times, by the anti-rationalism we have here 
outline J_ Their basic position is a distrust of 
the insrrtltrtcm uf thought applied tm- 
^paringly to human society, and in this they 
gnbwck to Shirke and indeed m phifctfuphT 
cal conservatives throughout the western 
tradition. 

Hut they are clearly children of their age. 
above all in their concrete fears of 'Social¬ 
ism.” A lost of them hcliere in progress, and 
must of them prize material plenty« peace, 
industrial society. They hold, however* Hiar 
011 the whole the existing middle classes, the 


c.tisting leaders of a business world, the 
existing—nr rather, the recently cxbimg— 
network of Victorian habits and morals. 
itt 1 tie best insurance that progress will 
continue* Above alL they le.ir planners and 
planning, tf least in political positions. 1 hey 
distrust'"the state. At Luutiim, they are guud 
Darwinians, who believe that the evolution¬ 
ary process depends on rhe struggle for life 
auiono competing individuals fettered as 
link us possible bv planned human attempts 
to li ri«"thesmis™le* Thev believe that social 
tvnlutiou cannot be ImsEcucd. and that 
ttiicnijjtt to hasten it* no mutter how welt 
meant* will in Met retard it by limiting 
yqtual hitman variation and iniriarive. They 
are by no means altogether without vyitrpa- 
thbers among us today* hut it nmsi be ad¬ 
mitted that theirs has not. s*p far. been the 
“u ai e nf the future.” 1 he Herbert Spencer 
who thought compulsory sewage disposal in 
cities wav an interference with the "right 
of the individual to conduct liis own private 
tffUggle against typhoid fever would be 

even more uncomfortable in the nml- 
rwentaeth centurv than he was in the late 
nineteenth. 
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CHAPTER SI VENTEEN 


Nineteenth-Century 

Imperialism 


/; The Movement in General 


In the Oxford English Dictum- 
ary, which tries to find die earliest pebble 
example of a definition, the editors cm go 
no further back than t sw i fur “imperialism: 
the principle iif fiu 1 spirit of empire; advo- 
cacy nr what are held to He imperiid inter¬ 
ests," 1 hsr word b new; what it stands for 
is very old indeed. 


haparialism* 

bltfW dUtf Old We nstisi not 

lei the term 

M mrpcrialism ,+ make ufc Uae uitr sense of 
proportion* Wc hium nor assume, a* many 
modern publicists I stive, that the movement 
>\ii> something altogether new. uii|irtt ! e~ 
ilenteih and especially virtuous nr especially 
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wicked* Yet there were some important new 
dement* in the impcrialmn of i*csrem peo¬ 
ples in the nineteenth century, as the very 
form of the word suggests-, An “ism" is a 
belief, a set of principles that men h oW con- 
sciouslv ns a pidt to living. tn earlv modem 
rime* groups uf Furnpouis went abroad 1 »t 
nil suitn ^-if motives, which tv-eft seldom 
neatly correlated min a public pulley ami 
seldom delated eery widely among the 
penplc. Nineteenth-century imperialism.,, In 
contrast, wiv in a 1 mint every country' u 
major parr of political life, with goals, 
methods, and advocutes known to all who 
were concerned with politics* And since 
by IWt) almost all of Western and central 
Europe, ihe United States, and indeed all 
The outputs nf F.umpc3Ti culture enjoyed 
high literacy and widespread public db- 
cussion. imperialism took its place with 
liberalism, conservatism, iijtinmdivm. social¬ 
ism, and a host of other ‘'isms' 1 as u subject 
of universal debate, 

A second obvious novels had become 
clear by the outbreak ol Wortd War t m 
1914- The process of western imperial ex- 
pension had gone territorially about as far 1 
a* the geography of the planet earth per¬ 
mits Through a king catalogue of imperial 

forms. ranging from outright annexation to 
Spheres of influence" almost all the globe 

had come under western control or western 
influence. All that was left at the beginning 
of rhe Twentieth century was the bleak and 
uninhabited continent around the South 
Pole, which the leading nations were en¬ 
gaged in exploring and dividing. 

The Et^mmk' 

Aspect Car dully de¬ 

li n c d * this 

third point—the economic aspect—mav be 
said tn dwtiiigubili ninctecnth-ccmuty im¬ 
perial bin from early forms nf imperialism. 
No doubt the ctmioTTisc motive runs 
through ill I forms of territorial expansion 
from prehistoric times to the present, ft 


i.v clear in the earlier day* of Spanish and 
Portuguese expansion in the quest for gold, 
silver* ami prof its. Bur, as the nineteenth 
century score on, imperialist nation* were 
responding m economic pressures in 3 new 
form English liberals hostile tu imperhiism^ 
like ). T. I JohsnrL whose ItAtpcrijIistn was 
published in 1902, differentiated this form 
from older ones a bit too sharply They 
made it into an ovcr-ritnple and unique 
explanation that did violence rn the com- 
plc\ «»r motives behind the movement. The 
differentiation was put even more sharply 
for xhc Marxists by Rosa Luxemburg and, 
with due variations, by Lenin himself, 
notably in Ids imperialism js the Loicit 
StJizL* of Gr pitiilmn (1917 b 
According to these economic critics of 
imperil]isim capitalists and industrialists, in 
the older enunrries began to discover in the 
nineteenth century that they were unable 
to market at home nil tfaev could produce. 
But, being capitalist, they could nor bring 
Themselves to solve their difficulties by pav - 
iog hsf in interest, dividends, and other 
pay ments to their own kind of people, 
the upper classes* and paving ifflfjrre in wages* 
pensions. Unmeet, and the like tti their 
workmen. Instead of sharing the uealrh and 
creating at home the mi 1 * purchasing power 
and rhe mass market they needed, they pre¬ 
ferred to tom tu the non-western world, to 
markets abroad, to the exploitation of de¬ 
pendent peoples. This attempt to holster the 
capitalist system meant com petition anioin? 
the great western industrial powers for land 
and peoples m exploit. Lenin stressed rhe 
need m use the liroa ncc-capita l that wax 
rapidly wciimii kiting, rather than rhe need 
for markets. Flic great hankers, according 
m Lenin, drove the willing politicians into 
rile search for dependencies, a search that 
marked what he termed the inevliable "last 
stage of capitfllism^ 

No one who hj* studied this great mne- 
teenth-ceiimrv expansion questions that eco¬ 
nomic pressures were among the motiva¬ 
tions of the men who carried it our Quite 
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impeccably anti-Marxist Americans some* 
rimes hold that capitalism in the United 
State* Ho* liecrt saved hv its higher u ages 
And mass market, still that in Europe capi¬ 
talism is in shakier condition liescausc Fum- 
peaft businessmen have been reluctant to 
give their workingmen a greater portion of 
the rota I product of industry, and because 
European nation 1 -stares "prOteefetT by 
tariffs are HOC big enough to provide mass 
markets, Furthermore, as we have already 
seen, leading industrial powers in both 
America and Furnpe were experiencing an 
increasing demand for higher rariffs by the 
late IROnV In the Uni red States and Ger¬ 
many, and even in free-trading Britain, in¬ 
dustrialists wanted protection against for¬ 
eign cnmpcfimriv "["his was Lin era nf neo- 
mercantilism* reviving and ''streamlining" 
the older mercantilist doctrines of Gilbert 
and others. Colonies as well as tariffs en¬ 
tered Into the strategy* of the neu-tncrcinrih 
iats. ns they had done in the case of the old, 
En sum, there is something in the l fob- 
tmuTu xemlHirg-Lcnm argument. Hui hy no 
means everything, The great mupmiring of 
western energies. into the rest of the world 
in the century between the Napoleonic 
Wars and the War of HJH, like such great 
bursts of merge as the Renaissance* cannot 
be exp]aincd by any such one-way causa¬ 
tion a* the economic interpretation acts; up 
Into this outpouring there went all the 
pooled sc!f-csleetn of nationalist Feeling, 
the desire of rulers and of the majority of 
rlit. politically conscious among the ruled (n 
“keep up with the Joneses"—that is, to have 
an empire because rlie British, or the French, 
or the Portuguese., had one 1 here went the 
cumulative pressures of military and naval 
rivalries, of "geopolitics^* as the earlier 
rivalries among tiariun-states widened into 
a global scale. There went the heady 
theories of philosophers of progress, the 
magic of evolution by competition among 
peoples in which the rittevr were obviously 
destined rn rule over the less tit. There went 
1 he honest conviction that the West had the 


mission of bringing to less forrofiiice peoples 
the great 010 rat gift of civilizaiinn* This 
conviction was often blind to lacts ar home 
as well as abroad, often singidarlv obtuse 
in its altitude* toward natives nnd toward 
cm ripe ring westerner^, But ii was ,11 its best 
in many missionaries Christian and secular 
—a u jnn, humane desire to make life better 
for all on this earth* 

The Powers 

hW&lvtd The vc a r 

J87U Is 3 C*m* 

venient dividing line between the mure 
active age of imperialism rhar v as ru come 
and the less active age that hud preceded. 
The period from 1 m 15 to I87fl*au a partial 
decline in Imperial fortunes* as most nf 
Spain's American cnIonics gained their in¬ 
dependence. anti as Britain took rhe rim 
steps leading to Hie virtual independence 
of Canada (see below, p. >"?£}, In this same 
period. how ever, rhe French established 
themselves in Algeria. ;uid the British cv- 
tended their rule in India The dividing line 
nf S&70 does not mark ,1 sharp break in the 
history of imperialism, but rather rhe ac¬ 
celeration of a movement that had never 
ceased. 

The successful competitors in nintteenth- 
ccntnry imperialism. those w|» brought 
new binds under lheir flags, were Great 
Rriftun h which already in I HI 5 had ,1 great 
empire, France, GemutfiV, lr.i!v. iitul the 
United State- Fven lutle Belgium, itsdf 1 
Ht urw" nation in [SJiD* acquired 1 tremen¬ 
dous piece of tropical Vfric?, the < ongn. 

square miles, in area in comparison 
to the homeland's U.77J square miles, 
Russia did not expand overseas, and indeed 
parted with her vast hut think inhabited 
possession in North America w hen the tsar¬ 
ist government void Alaska to the United 
Static in I HAT, But she began the effective 
settlement of the grtiii area* cast of the 
Urals, and began to push into the border¬ 
lands «f the Middle and Far Fast, toward 
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Persia, India, and China. One of iher old 
empirtx tint of Holland* on The whole 
marked time. Another* that of Portugal, lose 
Brazil winch became independent in V$22; 
hut the Portuguese pushed far inland from 
their old colon lcs on the African coasts. 
The remnants of the Spanish empire were 
practically wiped off ilie map when the 
Spanish*American War uf Ih 9W brought 
the lo^ nf the rich island* of Cuba -mil the 
Philippines- 

In the process of expansirm. the expand¬ 
ing nations inevitably rubbed up against une 
another m all sorts of competition, from 
the merely economic to actual shooting 
war Almost even- great international con¬ 
flict of the nineteenth century, save for 
the mid-amnn duds between Prussia and 
Austria and between Prussia and France, 
had a direct concern in imperialist rivalries 
outside V mope. And even the w rtrs for Tile 

unification of Germany atid Italy were by 
no means without overtones of reference to 
the ^rcat scramble for overseas lands. Im¬ 
perial l. uiipetition is a complicated story* 
then, woven him ihe w hole fabric of in¬ 
ternational relations in the nineteenth ecu- 
run We shall note briefly The major area^ 
of mtcr-l uropcan rivalries and then sum¬ 
marise the growth of the major empires 

over The century. 

+ 

The Areets Involved T he Monroe 

Doctrine (see 

Chapter \lh r coward which I timpani na¬ 
tions were iruTcasiuiffv respectful as the 
strength of thr: United St.sres increased, 
helped to keep both American continents 
free from further actual annexation by out¬ 
ride powers. So, ton, did the British navi,. 
Toward the fateful year of 1^14, the cum- 
petition herween Britain and Germany for 
markets and for fields of investment in 
South America grew intense, and was one 
of the many factors rhar brought these 
powers to war, Since no state was strong 
enough to take from Britain her older 
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colonies, throughout the nineteenth century 
British problems in both colonies of settle- 
incut ind colunks of ocplokjrton were 
limited to the Rrifidi system melt How- 
ever, although these were not international 
problems, Germany and Russia sometimes 
threatened to become involv ed in them dur¬ 
ing the last decades of rhe pre-war period. 
The America* and the Lands uf the British 
Tmpirc were then, on the whole* outside 
the scramble. 

A major field nf impmalisT rivalry and 
penetration was the Near or .Middle l ast, 
essentially The widespread lands under vary¬ 
ing degrees of Turkish control■ and Pcrri.u 
In earlier chapters (XU and XV) we saw 
how the Balkans and the Straits became 
major issues in nineteenth-cenmfy dipto- 
marie history The whole ^Eastern Ques¬ 
tion," is ir is ■stimerimes called- revolved 
around the problem nf what w .is ro be dune 
with these old lands, which were peopled 
almost wtiollv bv Modems. I hey w ere 

I d> * 

backward lands by nincteenth-erttury 
western standards. mostly with poor rain¬ 
fall and farm lands exhausted by centimes 
of primitive agriculture- They were poor 
also in natural resources (for their great 
wealth in petroleum Was not really know n 
or very important until ihe rwermeth cen- 
tun'), England, France, and Russia were 
in active competition mvr the Near l ast 
early in the nineteenth century, and they 
were later joined h% Italy md Germany. 

Africi was The scene of the must spec* 
tacubr imperial rivalry. In 18)5, except for 
ihe nomuvrih Turkish lands of North 
Africa, the little Dutch settlement at die 
C_apc of Good Hope i taken over by the 
British in MID, and a siring of Portuguese. 
Spanish. French, .wd JirLiis.li “factories" or 
trading posts; along the old Portuguese ex¬ 
ploration route that went hack to the 
fifteenth century, Africa was umtrumed by 
European* and, in the interior, almost un¬ 
explored, b wis peopled by Negrti race*, 
long subjected to the horrors of the stove 
rradc, and often living at the level of priini- 
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tivc tribesmen. The slave trade was pretty 
well abolished in nianv areas bv tuid-ocn- 

P 9 

rury, and exploration was prem well under 
way. Then in the latter half of the century 
the great powers—Britain, France, and 
German)—with Fomigil, Italy* -ind llcl- 

piuir tagging along, succeeded m blocking 
nut in tcmtoml units under their respec¬ 
tive flags almost the whole of the continent. 
The only exceptions were the small Re¬ 
public of Liberia, which had been set up 
by American anti-slavm groups is a Uml 
for emancipated American Negro slaves 
i rhough very few of them went rhereb and 
the mountainous md backward inland sme 
of Abyssinia mow known ns Ethiopia >. And 
Abyssinia* coveted !>v Italy, hud a very 
narrow escape. In 1896, the Abyssinia ns, 
under their Emperor Me nek k and with 
French heEp, defeated an Italian amu at 
Adowa ind secured a respite in independ¬ 
ence until the Italians rried :igain under 
Mussolini 

The Fur Fisc, too, was i major scene nf 
imperialist rivalries, European poivcr* 
strvmjTlicfieJ their hold on older colonies 
and acquired new ones in Southeast Vda— 
the mainland areas of Bunin, Indii-China* 
and Malaya, and the island groups between 
Australia and die mam him! But the ancient, 
thicklv populated* higliU civili/cd Chinese 
Empire w as rn^cr subjected, is was Africa, 
to actual partition and direct annexation. 


//; The British Empire 

M e may now mmc mi ihrnugh 
the imperial record, country b\ country 
N \ ncreench-cenru ry H ri tain rcta met l and * 
with the help of emigrants from rhv mother 
country, developed the great areas that 
w ere suitable tn w hire colonization—(!atw 
ada, Australia and New Zealand* and South 
Africa This-section focuses on Britain's im¬ 
perial pio«rsdom in Africa nid Avia I'he 
development of wlf-govcmnMnt in Canada, 


China was. however, not well enough or* 
ganizied politicnlU or industrially to stand 
up against European penetration, and was 
In the end of the century subjected to a 
rough* Jy fjftt* parts rinn mg among Britain. 
Fiance, Germany* and Russia. Each power* 
operating from certain treaty port* as cen¬ 
ters, was able to exercise a degree of con- 
rrol—basica I ty econo mi c—over cn nsi der- 
Jifale areas. European rivalry, and the rising 
flower of the United Stares, which was ex¬ 
ercised iu favor of the "Open pour 1 * policy 
of permuting as much free trade in China as 
was possible and of preserv ing Chinese sov¬ 
ereignty, served to counterbalance Chinese 
weakness, and kept China on the Itsr of in¬ 
dependent nflrions. 

Finally, Japan kept herself isolated from 
rhe rest of the world for two centuries, 
from the mid-sevenrecnlb to the mid-cune- 
tee nth. This compact Island cm pile was 
closed to foreigners during the period when 
the European powers slowly strengthened 
their small holds in China. Then in 1RH the 
American naval officer* Perrv. induced 
Jipan to open her p«rts to outside trade. By 
adopting some western wavs* particularly 
eennutnic ways, Japan was aide nut merely 
TO preserve her real independence during the 
hue nineteenth century bur actually m begin 
her own imperial expansion tm the main- 
hunt of Asia afrci winning a brief war 
w ith Chinn in I&94-1H95 ^sce p, H9 below). 


Australia, ond \nv Zealand will come mure 
appmprtiiejv nr the close nf this chapter, 
in o lit survey of the results of nineteenth- 
ce n t Lij v i n s pcria 1 ism. 

South Africa tn IBIS. Brit¬ 

ain hsiil juvi 

.nUjNii't’ii from itit \cthtrlHtid> Cape Colony 
at thv '.mirhern rip f«f Africa, Capt Colony 
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vas inhabited by a few Dutch and French 
Huguenot columsra ami u as *uitcd. in spile 
nf a relatively low rainfall* tn European liv¬ 
ing, As Britishers moved in, the older 
colonists known tn their own Dutch ver¬ 
nacular as Butts* grew more and more dis¬ 
contented, The adoption of English as the 
Mile official language, the abolition of 
slavery thruughmit the Empire in l^i the 
attempts of the government at London to 
protect the native blacks, and other mca*- 
1,3res of Victorian liberalism went against 
the i^rain of the patriarchal Bdchv, who Wert 
fundamentalist Christians for w hom slavery 
was ordained of tkid and for whom liberal¬ 
ism was the work of the devil. Between 
iftjj and I8J7, some cat thousand Boers 
moved north overland in the "Great 1 rek. 
a heroic folk mignitum that hulk^ even 
larger in contemporary nationalist South 
African feeling than do the comparable 
gas of cove red-wagon days in American rra- 

didorii After some confused fhree-cottiered 
fighting among BtSsrs* British. Lind native Zu¬ 
lus. the Boers established two virtually inde¬ 
pendent South African states—the 1 tarts- 
vaai and the Orange Free State. 'Veil inland, 
un territory suitable for graving hut not for 
intensive agriculrure, these thinly populated 
states lived on for a rime hardly noticed by 
the outside world 

The British in South Africa notice*! diem* 
of course, and in any of the British wished 
to add these lands to the I mpure- They 
settled from the sea another British province 
to the east, ,ilojt£ the Indian Ocean side, 
known as Natal. In the course of the ven- 
uirv. Cape Colony arid Natal, which to¬ 
gether had a black population heavily our- 
n vim he ring the British am! remaining Boers 
combined, acquired the sd^goveming 
rights that British colonies of sett! tin cut in 
Quiada, Australia, and New Zeal j nd were 
also acquiring, British South African leaders 
for the most part warned to bring the Boer 
Republics under rite Briiish Hag. But 4 * the 
London home government swung between 
Tory and Liberal dominations it also swung 


between a ptiHcv nf imperialist expansion 
and the Little l’riylouder" policy of tciv- 
iny The Trclckers done. In 3 85L by the 
Sand River Convention the Brirish acknowL 
edged the independence of Tramvasl But in 
1KTT thc\ reversed themselves and annexed 
it as a step toward the federation nf all 
South Africa under the British Crown I he 
Boers revoked in 1880 and the Liberal 
Gladstone, then in power, lived up to his 
principles bv making at Pretoria in 18* I a 
treaty w irlt the Boers which re-established 
Traivouul as independent, though under the 
’"suzerainty*' of Great Britain, 

The British were already filtering up 
though the semi-desert country i** rhe west 
of rhe Boer Republics when the discover 
uf gold and rhe development of the dia¬ 
mond indusrrv in these rrpublics undid 
Gladstones work. The Transvaal was no 
I ouster ]UW a poor and isolated grazing 
eumirrv; it offered 4 great source of wealth 
that tempted quite a different kind uf 
>crtlcr. 1 he region about Johannesburg* 
the foments Rand, filled tip with advert cure rs 
of a dozen nations* all I unking to Brit, tin to 
proTecr them from the conservative liters, 
co whom they were undesirable Uithttdtrs 
fmidanders, foreigner^. 

The Boer tVjr 

Mid After The in tv i la* 

hie con dice 

came to a head with the Jameson Raid of 
December 2 f A 1895—midsummer in Sum It 
Africa. I he British in South Africa were 
now under the leadership of Carcil Rhodes* 
prime minister nf Cape Colony, a deter¬ 
mined and ttroculace imperialist who had 
made a quick fortune consolidating the 
chaotic diamond industry. I he raid itself r 
under a follower of Rhodes, Dr. Jameson, 
was an invasion of Transvaal from British 
territorv m rhe wesr T and was planned to 
coincide with a rising of Ufrlindcrs in 
Johannesburg. But the rising did not rake 
place, and the President uf Tnflwiih 
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Kruger, had no trouble in defeating Janie- 
son's handful of invaders The famous 
11 Kruger telegram*’ 1 in which The (lemum 
Kaiser c< i Mg rambled The Boer President* 
was nne of the critical steps in sharpening 
the Anglo-tiermaty i rvnlry that led to wodd 
war b 1914 tset Chapter XVtflK Jr* im¬ 
mediate effect in South Africa was i» 
harden Hoer resistance and ru lead in 1KW 


to the outbreak of war between Britain and 
the two l-Uncr Republics. 

I’he war. following the pattern of British 
wars in modern rime*, went badly .it first 
for the British, who did not hnvt enough 
troops immednirlv available to pur down 
decern lined men who had been brought up 
in outdoor life and who were hghring on 
their own ground. W estern opinion getter- 
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ally sidcril with the underdog Boers, and 
even in Britain many Liberals and 1 u! hi rite- 
strongly opposed the war* Bur in the lone 
run the overwhelming strength of the 
British prevailed. By the middle of lWO flic 
British had won in the field, bur they needed 
another eighteen months to subdue rhe 
desperate guerrilla bands into which Boer 
oppositiondissolved. In 1902. by the Treat} 
nf Vertemgmg. the Boc.rS accepted British 
rule, with the promise of ultimate self-gov¬ 
ernment, Thri promise the British fulfilled 
speedily- In IWU there came into being i 
Union of South Africa, uniting Cape 
Colon), Transvaal* Orange Free State* and 
Nural in a state in which the central govern¬ 
ment was stronger than the provinces, Eng¬ 
lish and \frtkafltis, as the South African 
Dutch dialect had come to be called, were 
set up as equally ollicijd languages. 

On the eve nf World War l. South Africa 
was among the self-governing British do¬ 
minions. British and Boer seemed to he 
well on the way ret com posing their Intig 
i|UarrfL end tu be read) to collaborate in 
set rim: up a new outpost of the West- Bur 
there were ominous signs even then. '1 he 
Boers had bv no means been Anglicized, 
and they were still fundamentally opposed 
tn iheir partners in empire. And the two 
European elements together were in a mi- 
notify of one m four as compared with the 
nmi-l umpeaus—the native blacks, the I it r 
Indiana i;who had come in numbers as im 
migrants, especially to Natal), and the 
"colored peoples of mixed blond- \ he 
seeds of the current troubles in South Af¬ 
rica wetr dearly present even m the hope¬ 
ful davs immediately after the L^rablfahmcrtt 
■ ■ 

of the Union. 


Egypt At the oppo¬ 

site end of 

Africa, Britain during the hist hah of the 
nineteenth century took over from the 
French the control of Egypt. nominally n 
vassal state of the crumbling Ottoman Em¬ 


pire. French influence there, already strong 
in the eighteenth century, was increased by 
Vipikim\ expedition rsec Chapter XI H 
indeed, a degree nf French cultural in¬ 
fluence persists among the Egyptian upper 
classes and mtcllcctuaU to this day. Under 
French supervision, a private company I mi Si 
between IfijM and 1H6V the Sue/ Canal, 
which united the Mediterranean with the 
Red Sea and shortened the sea trip from 
Eurupc on India and the Far Fast b) rhou- 
sands of mile*. Hie British had 3utterly op¬ 
posed the building of this canal under 
French pnr?mragc; hut now that it was 
ri rushed, the canal came to be considered an 
essential parr of the "lifeline 11 of the British 
1 .1 opine. 

Accordingly, the British rook over 
Egypt and with it Suez. They carried out 
this action skillfully ami slowly. Threaten¬ 
ing at crucial moments to use force, bur 
nor using it on any large scale. The decisive 
step in the process was the purchase by the 
British under Disraeli of I Ti/KlO nf 

stock m the Suez Canal Company. Oleic 
shares had nrimmiUv been assigned to the 
niter of Egypt. rhe Khedive, as the price of 
Ids consent and cO-Opcradon in the canal 
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project. Tlit Khedive. a great and unwise 
splinter, was heavily in debt tn In rope in 
fi minders by I8‘5, and he sold his shares fur 

l* 

a gf*nd price. The largest block nf Suez 
stock was now in British hands. 

By the eve of World War I. Britain exer¬ 
cised virtual snierdpmv over Egypt. The 
Khedive and Ins government remained, md 
mi paper Egypt wti still ;i sepumte state. 
Rut .i British Resident was always it flam! 
to evert be firm control especially over for¬ 
eign relations. Under this British regime— 
the word ^prmccrorare" h the usual tenn 
—much w as done to modernize Esjvpr, The 
standard of Living of the masses: in Egypt 
was by no mentis raised to anything like 
rhat of tJic European masses. But rhe gfetn 
Tun at Aswan on ihc Nile, finished m 1902. 
win the li r^f nf a wries of public works that 
added ro rhe total productive power of the 
country, improved public health, towered 
rhe morality rare* and strengthened the 
numbers Lind prosperity nf rhe middle ehis_ 
Mudcnir/LUhm also mean! die beginnings 
of a wider literacy, of im educated middle 
class, and indeed of an intellectual class rhat 
timed its living by fhr written nr spoken 
word. Most of these people responded In 
haring the British and by nursing n con- 
stantly g rov. mg nati t m a ] ism—* 1 Kg y pi for 
the Egyptians*" We shall encounter this pat¬ 
tern again elsewhere. 

The Rest 

t>I liritish Africa in between 

South Africa 

and 1 gypt the British pieced onr their Af¬ 
rican jiovst^itim throughout the century, 
At its end* they had the linn s share nf the 
continent, The} had only 4,WkftN0 square 
miles one of over I MXW,Q0Ck hut they con¬ 
trol Jed ft 1*000,000 people out of not much 
over 1OO-fKK)>0OO* A mere listing of these 
holdings would be a dull md uncnlighim- 
ing catalogue. They can be found* usually 
colored rcd T in my good atlas of the turn nf 
the century ami on a famous British post¬ 


age smmp of Site Victorian rimes fs« also 
map fin p. 55ft), \ good sample of these col¬ 
onies is Nigeria, in w hich the great admin¬ 
istrator Sir Frederick direr Lords l.iig-ml 
■worked out the characteristic British 
method of colonial government in tropica I 
Africa that was known as “indirect rule." 

The colons and protectorate of Nigeria, 
centering iround the great river Nicer, was 
formally put together from curlier West 
African colonies in 1914, Northern Nigeria 
was ruled by Moslem emirs of the Enlani 
race whose culture was stipcriur to that nf 
the subject and exploited Negroes, south¬ 
ern Nigeria was inhibitcd In numerous 
heathen Tribes that hud long Im-n harassed 
by rfave raids. The British had first to sub¬ 
ject the Enlani by force, a process thar was 
completed late in rhe nineteen rh ecu cure 

They then applied, as a French statesman 
put it, "with method but nut wjrh mv 
talc J what came to be called indirect rule 
I niirs and chieftains were confirmed in 
their separate rules, subject h* the handing 
of internil warfare, the abolition of vlavcrv, 
rrul similar measures imposed f rom above. ^ 
British Resident supervised the rule of the 
leading chiefs, with district Residents 
(totcr Cnmniisshitiett) to supplement the 
work in the local SUbdivisjemN But native 
hw\ tint tec religion, and native traditions, 
in mi far i< they did not conflict violently 
with w otmi standards, were careful tv 
maintained. The British waff was never 
1'irgCi. I.ugard complained that in M-m 11 he 
had only one British administrator on the 
average tor every 400.00(1 natives Hue 
somehow the handful of imperial officials 
were able ro ensure rhe peace. Slowly, much 
too slowly for impatient idealists, rail roads 
roods* improved agriculture, curnmere^ and 
education—the externals at hast of west- 
ern civilization— began ro itpptar in Nigeria. 
Early in this century the firsi African 
Negro vttidtrnt*. began ti. .tppcur tn Hriit>li 
universities. By mtd-century, There was al- 
TeiiJy a ivtisTem-cducacctl class in West 
Africa, using linglkh as rheir chief language. 
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Other British Spheres In the Amer¬ 
icas, Britain 

mu hi rained tics' colonial dependencies in the 
Cariblica^ in Bermuda .md the Bahamas* 
ami on the rriairitimd* in British Honduras 
and British Cimana. Limited ^df-govtm- 
ment of the scvcmcemh-cemiiry kind, 
which some of them hud lost in the nmi¬ 
ni nctec nth oeunuy. was only gradually 
printed them in the twentieth. These 
were ill tropical iff semkropica! lands, with 
,i relative! v si uni I pi an ter cblSfr and with 
bruc Negro or mixed lower classes. I hese 
bod- 1 suffered gradual impoverishment as a 
remit of certain economic developments* 
norahU the [Treat competition offered to 
the staple cane su^ar of the region by the 
growth in temperate climates of ihc bcef- 
sugar irtflustry, together wilit ail i sic rcase 
in population beyond the limited resources 
of flit region. By J9H the British West In¬ 
dies hud already become a "problem area, 

In the Pacific and in Southeast \m, Brit¬ 
ain in the nineteenth century added uimc 
red dots on the map of her empire, and rv 


pccrilh in Malaya she developed the great 
industries of rubber and tin rhar were to he 
major factors in her economy after V\ or Id 
War !. She took an important part in the 
process of opening China to western trade 
by means of treaty-port concessions and 
spheres of influence- Indeed, Britain took 
one of flic areat stejs* in breaking down 
Chinese attempts to keep off the for* 
eigncr« for in IMI she waged what has come 
to hi called invidiously hut not unjustly the 
"Opium War " Hus war was brought on 
by a Chinese attempt to control the opium 
trade in which British merchants had an im¬ 
portant stake. Bv the Treaty of Nanking 
in 1842, Brhian acquired Hong Kong and 
Secured the opening of five ports. Including 
Canton and Shanghai. 

India: 

Pplimat Organization 1 n C h i n a, 

h o w ever* 

Britain was but one, though the most im¬ 
portant, id the Great Powers scrambling 
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fur empire in that densely peopled land. En 
Indin her victory over France in 1 ?6L con¬ 
firmed by ter victim in mv, left her in 
fyCiEc ci>nlrol mer :i tLihcnittmcfiE of Avia. for 
Kite remnants uf French and Portuguese 
pnssessinm rfierc hardly counted India wat 
the richest of Britain'* nyyrstjs prtv^iifiN, 
the center and symbol of empire a* (he im¬ 
aginative Dfccaelj realized when in he 
lud Queen Victoria proclaimed Empress of 
India. 

In J76^ f India was already 3 gre.it and 
u c It-pen pled hnd, but nor. in the European 
-erne. a single mJlitfff It was a vast cron- 
geno of races and religions, ranging from 
the most cultivated and philosophic Brah¬ 
mins to rhe most primitive tribesmen, still 
in the Stone Age. As the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury bc&tn t the ruo main methods of Brit¬ 
ish control had already become clear. The 
i-icXirsr and niosr densely populated re gums* 
Centering on the ciric- of Calcutta, Ma¬ 
dras, Bombay* and the Punjab, were main¬ 
tained under direct British control. 1 he 
British government did nut annex these 
lands direct I v; they were first administered 
as the property, so ro speak* of the I nglish 
East India Company, a chartered enterprise 
surviving fro tn the great days of me rears- 
tJJhon in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries The company in us heyday, led 
by empire-makers like Clive arid W amm 
Bastings, had taken on cnumifflii tetrirro- 
rm* and made treaties like a sovereign 
pouvr. Hastings .is prosecuted for “high 
crime* and misdemeanors 1 ' in .1 fanimis. trial 
of the In it eighteenth century. But vs hat 
he acquired rhe British kept. 

In ihc nineteenth century the company 
was regarded by most economists and po¬ 
litical thinkers as a ducking amunaly. and 
the India Office of the central government 
in London gradually rook over die real con¬ 
trol and iidministrAtion of British India, 
The trading monopoly of the company had 
lung riiKc been undermined. In l* 4 ~, the 
company's native army of Sepoys rebelled. 
As usual in such major uprisings, rhe rebel¬ 


lion was hfntighi on by .1 number of causes. 
But the basic cause was that flic soldiers. 
Hindu, Moslem, and others, all had come to 
fear that British ways were being imposed 
utt them to the destruction of their own 
wavv The Sepoy Rebel linn was put down* 
lun mil before several massacres of Turn- 
pe:ins hail occurred, and not without a *erb 
utH military effort by tbe British. L he mu¬ 
tiny meant the end of the English Fail 
India Company In the British thrown 
took Over the company's lands and obliga¬ 
tions announcing that no farther annexa¬ 
tions were sought in India, 

The rest of India—roughly a third of its 
jtxa ami j fourth nr a fifth of iis population 
—Caine to he known os the “feudal 1 ' or “m- 
rivc'' states, That were left nominally un¬ 
der the role of their own prince, who 
miuhr be the fabulously rich Suit an of Hy¬ 
derabad or Click war of llaroda* or merely a 
kind of local chieftain The "native” states 
\i ere ucniallv governed by a system of Brit¬ 
ish Resident* somewhat like the system we 
have just seen in Nigeria. The India Office 
never hemmed ro interfere with the suc¬ 
cession* or tn disallow acts nf princes, or 
even to assume direct rule fur a time when 
it was thought necessary The ‘‘native 
srares add mam picturesque notes to a dc 
e .nil'll hisiorv of India* hut in the tong run 
the distinction between direct and indi¬ 
rect rule in India did not mean very much in 
practice. 

[mlhi: "Thx- Meeting 

of East ffid West” The year* be- 

nvecn l7 63 

anti in India ire a fnscinating record of 
what Arnold Toynbee, the philosopher of 
Immrv, calls “contacts between civiliza¬ 
tions. 1 ' Indeed, anyone who want* to un¬ 
derstand the great contemporary problem 
of relations l>crwccn the West and the rest 
of the world—to use dear terms, between 
vi hiic jitopics and colored peoples—will do 
well tn learn a!! lie can of this great meerinc 
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of East and West in the suheuiidnent of In¬ 
dia. 

In material terms, mam phases of the 
British rule in India are readily measurable. 
In 1864, the British Smtmmft Vtar Hoot 
gave the population of India as ahnur 156,- 
000*000* and in 1904 dose to jtlXljXlO^OOQ. 
Although the latter figure includes addi¬ 
tional re rri tunes in Burma and elsewhere, 
ii is clear thar nineteenth-ramify India 
saw i significant increase in fold popula¬ 
tion, In 1901, nearly I5.0&O.OEK) miles nut of 
4 total of L50/HX!,OOfr were literate in some 
language; one out of ten could rend and 
write* a low rate of literacy by western 
standards, but already n high one by con¬ 
temporary Asian standards. It h character¬ 
istic of Indian society thai the comparable 
figures for women in rhe same cetisui of 
1901 show that only one nut of uuc hun¬ 
dred jnd fifty' could read anti write. 

Such sfarisrief. are pknrifui and wlm 
rhes show is .m l rut in urt rhe eve of World 
War ! with thousands pit miles of railroads 
ce leg ra ph Ei n rs tmtriers i i its (reuc lun g in 
Knglish), lwpitds + factories, and greru a [id 
busy seaports. Bur, in proportion to rhe 


total popuIariLpn, India did noi have fliers 
advantages m anything like ihc extent 
Hut even the pnomt of European coun¬ 
tries had them, Starimo show a native 
ruling class smncrimev fantastically rich, 
and in immense peasant class frir the most 
part Jiving as their ancestors had lived, on 
[he edoe of starvation. \ middle class was 
just beginning to form, and, like all ihc mid* 
die daises banned in nonri nrtipean land*, 
under Furopcan penetration, ir had propor¬ 
tionately far more aspirams to "emccl 
white-collar professional posts than to 
posts in commerce, engineering* and indus¬ 
try. 

The total wealth of India certamk in¬ 
creased under British rule in this Century 
and a lialE and in l®\4 n was spread mure 
widely among the Indian populations* save 
fi>r the most primitive areas than it had 
heeu in IW S Proportionately less and less 
wealth went directly from an ‘‘exploited* 1 
India tn an "arploiring^ Britain. Flic fa¬ 
miliar Englishman nf rhe seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, ihc “nabob" who 
made a fortune in India and retired w ith it 
to comfort, and perhaps to a peerage. In 
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England* almost ceased to crist a.c the nine¬ 
teenth century wnrc on \ngkMndian eco¬ 
nomic rdnions took nn marc amt more the 
form of Trask between a developed iruiuv- 
trial «fld financial sociery in Britain amt a 
society geared to the production of raw 
materials in India. In this trade, native In- 
dium rtKik an Increasing part if only as mid¬ 
dlemen* ami Toward the end of die century 
native industries* notably textile mamifac- 
rnrmg, financed for the must pan with 
British capital, begat! ru tri-v in India. 

Throughout the century, of course, 4 
large number nf British—small in propor¬ 
tion to riie total population* but number¬ 
ing in the thousands—were basically sup* 
ported by the Indian economy; they "lived 
off India!" Some Of them were private busi 
ncHitictt, but the greater mimbcr were mili¬ 
tary and civilian workers, the latter the 
celebrated Indian Civil Service who "ran" r 
India, Vet native* were gradually working 
their wav into positions. of greater respon¬ 
sibility, into both private ;snd public posts 
at rhe policy-making level 

Of rhe liritish riding class in India one 

very important Tact is now plain: it did 

not, Etke the English arui Scots who went 

tu Ireland in early modern rimes* really take 

root in India. Britain—arte must be care* 

fill not in suv + Tmriand.” dir Scots 

■ * 

played a conspicuous role in India as they 
did Throughout rhe Empire—was always 
“Home/ 1 always the place where out hoped 
rn end one's days. Though son nm infre¬ 
quently followed father in rhe Indian army 
or civil service, or even in business* these 
,L Sahibs h ’ ns a whole never became fully ad¬ 
justed to life in India, The spiritual climate 
wai perhaps an even greater harrier Mian 
the physical climate. I Use is i letter from 
an Englishu mnan in Madras in 

Ir is wonderful huw- IsnEt interested most of 
rhe English hull a teem by all the arrange hab¬ 
its and w»vs of tht natives- - . - 

I asked one lady what she had seen of the 


country uul the natives dace she hail lieen in 
India. <Oh, nothing! 1 said she; 'thank goodness, 

I know nothing at all ulnnst them* nor I dnirt 
wish to- Wills- I think the less one sees md 
knows ijf diem the better V * 

The natives, too, <ifren, found the gap be¬ 
tween East and West too great ro be 

I I rid ged. \ n oil icr FogItshw u e s iari \v rites m 

mh 

Canning home we saw a native cooking his 
dinner on i Sink- charcoal fire, and as I passed 
he threw die contents of rhe pot away. Sur¬ 
prised* I mked why* 'Hccauvc,' I was told, 
+ y«ir shadow fell on it and defiled ItI T f 

Yet the work of raising the economic ba¬ 
sis of Indian life was m large part the work 
of the British. They were often overhear- 
ing, insensitive. w hite men at their wont 
in rheir dealings w ith the natives. Ihn they 
were, more often than ilie doctrinaire lib¬ 
eral will admit* men devoted m the task of 
bene ring rhe lot of their charges, men who 
made a real eflWr to understand them. 
Their work is reflected in the following 
p.tesage from an Erom the Inhabit- 

outs of Oltubny ro the English Collector" 
rm the morning of his final departure; 

„ . All castes who looked up to him nb- 
rained redrew without distinction ind with- 
«ur price, Wlien he oh> k the puor by the hand 
he made him rich: under his protection the 
people were happy, and reposed mo tile bed of 
ta$t When he superintended tin garden* each 
glide lier his duty; and all ihe trees 

in the garden flourished. So equal wa his piv 
rice, riisit the rigef and the kid might drink at 
tlvr vat in 1 fountain; nut often did he redeem 
the kid from the iigcr\ mouth, . . In this 

country we hive not known any government 
w upright ■"I’* ihar of the English --• Mas! if 
out priutCiiif forsakes uv we shall he disc on- 
tnliie j*. I widow: wc slutl mourn the loss of 
j father anil weep as for rhe death of i 
mother?—Al.l.Af in thy mercy continue him 
to ta! M 

* Tliittwi Brown, ed^ Tht SaEifir fl^nifcm* IW4H l K 

22T. 

i ihij^ :jo* 

- Itn4 ti 21h 214. 
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T/jtf Fmir/j: 

/ItnVrt The British 

vice fin in the 

“Second Hunt!red Years' War* 1 * capped bv 
their defeat of Napoleon in IK[5* had 
stripped France of all bur insignificant rem¬ 
nants of her former empire, \ vt during the 
mmtecnrh ecnmn' France succeeded in 
building up a new colonial empire second in 
ares only to that of the British. France, 
despite her frequent revnhitmiwv changes 
in government, maintained :m imperial 1st 
policy that added between 1824 and I r ;i4 
close to three and a half million 4 juare 
miles to the hinds under the tricolor flat:, 
ami some fifty millinti people; almost all 
non-European, 'Hie figures for area ur c in¬ 
deed somewhat misleading for .1 million and 
a hnlf square miles are included in the Sa¬ 
hara Desert* which h almost nninhabitcdt 
Little of this second French colonial em¬ 
pire was suitable for settlement bv Euro¬ 
peans- The great exception was French 
North Africa, including Tunisia, Algeria, 
and Morocco- \s the provinces of Africa 
and Mauretania, these lands were once 
nourishing pans nf the lh«Tii,m Empire, 
after France rook them over, they reached 
a gfeater degree of material prosperity 
than they had enjoyed for nearly eighteen 
centimes, IIku- I anils, w hie Is have a tv pi- 
cally .Mediterranean climate* arc inhahiud 
chiefly by Berber and Arab peoples of Mos¬ 
lem faith, Though the total native popu¬ 
lation increased greatly under French rule, 
something over a million European colo¬ 
nists moved in. In majority French, bin 
with sizable group* of Italians and Span¬ 
iards. these colonists tools some land from 
rite natives though they added ro the 
total irahlc acreage by initiating irrigation 
project* and other improvements; They re¬ 
mained, however* an alien group. 


The French got a trie-hold in North Af¬ 
rica in ihM through in expedition against 
the Algerian pirates, with whose Tripolitan 
cciunterparts, incidentally, the L nited SmtOS 
had fought in 1801* The French staved on* 
increasing their control over /Algeria and 
adding protectorates uver Tunisia to rhe 
east in the and over Morocco in ihc 

wet in rise duty twentieth ccntun, Brit¬ 
ain gave the French :s free hand m Morocco 
as compensation for their exclusion from 
Egypt (secabove, p, SSI), 

Especially in Algeria and Tunisia. rhe 
French promoted European settlement 
while trying nut to antagonize the natives. 
They tilled lltcif policy otic nf ^assiinib- 
tinny* in contrast with (he British policy 
of hands oiT anti indirect rule. They hoped, 
the) explained, n. isshuiLfv Africans into 
French civilisation, making them ulri- 
mitcly into good children nf the eighr- 
emth-eetmirj Fnlightenmctiti good citi¬ 
zens of the Republic founded on the 
principle* of rm They hoped to create an 
empire of “ifHXfKXXOQO Frenchmen,* 1 more 
than lialf of them overseas and in draw on 
abundant native manpower to fill tip the 
ranks of the Republic 1 * armies. 

In the military sense, the policy of as- 
riimlfuiori worked our somewhat m the 
French had hoped: in the main, however. 
aa$£nltEarinn w as difficult and only partially 
successful 1 he French* always desirous of 
spreading rheir culture, did indeed assimi¬ 
late part of the native ruling clashes. Under 
the 1 hii'd Republic they made Algeria po¬ 
litically a part of France itself, organising if 
inio three departments and giving them 
representatives to the Chamber nf Depu¬ 
ties, with a franchise open rn the sniflU 
group of Europeanized natives as well as to 
colunisTs. In Morocco, the French took a 
so] new hat different tack. They sought, in 
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part successfully, xo open the country to 
French Easiness and tu the inreriumnnnl 
tourist iride Their urban center of Cas^ 
libnca became j great modern city And, 
wifhnut quite admitting rite fact, they 
realty abandoned ss-dmititriun for wutictlilftg 
«lwc m the British policy of indirect role. 
In 1VJ 2, the urv able colonial adhitnistKi- 
tor, Marshal Lysmrey. began to organize 
tnriiulcni Morocco* applying the “splash 
of oif p policy —-That is* he pacified certain 
kci center by establishing lifni working 
rcbrinftf with the native and then let pac¬ 
ification spread over the surface of Morocco 
like n spSosh uf nil on sealer. I he sultan and 
his feudal subordinates were tmtmmiued in 
Morocco, relatively free to carry «m indny 
of their age-old ways, but stripped of res] 
power. 

7 k French: 

Tropical Africa I ft isi5 T the 

British had 

left France her small posts in West Africa at 
the mouth nf the Senegal River, together 
with the sbgiii foothold France had <ili- 
tamed in the seventeenth cennuy m the 
great Island of .Madagascar Olf the East Af¬ 
rican coast, Rv 193 4, the French had been 
very fitccessful in the partition of Africa* 
perhaps iii bottom because the Brittrii pre¬ 
ferred French in (kimin sggnin!i/emcm. 
apteral U utter l^>, Ih PJN. at any fau, 
France numbered in Africa alum nearly a* 
many mhabitants as in her home teniifi- 
rio Uibnut WjBOQjm)* 

Except in North Africa, these people 
were almost all Negroes who were still es¬ 
sentially at the Stone Age level of mate¬ 
rial culture, and w ho were for the most 
purr um one tied b\ either Nnm or Chris- 
rianit',. Except lit certain coastal towns, 
where their iidmmisiririuo and business 
were concentrated, the French hud nor by 
3 ( > H ad i iev cd v er v n i lie h f * «u -i n I n ssi mi 1 ,i r - 
ing nr western hritig Hiesc vase districts. 
Most of their attempts to hasten the eco¬ 


nomic development of their African hinds 
by organised joint-stock cntnp.inics failed 
miserably* 

It is quite possible that France spenr 
more cm these African colonies than she 
gained from them. Indeed, one of the vtock 
arguments »f nine tee nth-century uiuMm- 
ptrhibrx was that colonies did not ‘'pay 1 ' 
the mother country 1 , mil rise French Afri¬ 
can colonies were one of their favorite ex¬ 
hibits. One economist—an 1- ngJishman, to 
he sure. ,ind presumably unmoved by much 
that moves Frenchmen—concluded fliar in 
Itfv2 French trains from colonial trade were 
|6jtKWJ,CKKJ francs, whereas net government 
expenditures fur rhe colonies were 174*- 
uiMi.TKKi’ francv l or i l MS f lie made m even 
more discouraging estimate.* Such figures* 
however, seem not tn have discouraged any 
uf the great powers in their imperialist ef¬ 
forts. Obviously the simplest form of the 
economic interpretation of history”, the 
notion that political entities are moved by 
simple book keeping concepts nf economic 
profit and loss, Joe* nor hold true for nine¬ 
teen r h-c cum rv im | w ria I i sm. 

Again, though French colonies iu tropical 
Africa had by mi nie-.im Iwren modernized 
even in material conditinm by 1 *? 34. every¬ 
where a beginning bad been made. Every¬ 
where the tricolor we nr, there a ho went 
the beginnings uf medicine find hygiene, 
modem methods of communication, indus¬ 
try, jrtii agriculture. and formal education 
lor at least a Feu natives. In justifying the 
policy of assimilation* (be French claim fur 
themselves, in cantraU with the Hrirhh, a 
lack of race prejudice, a willingness to ac¬ 
cept the Nocks as equals. This contract e> 
underlined by the Fn^lbh author whose 
figures we hove |ust quoted: 

Of coll r Mu'-, it i* rrue rhai rhe French a bo at¬ 
tempt to understand the native and iu the 
liuin to pivc him freedom to produce js hi: 
plesses f he l rcnchniait AcTicdh rends much 
iik?rc to be a *gpnd fellow’ xsith the ruiUvo 

* Curiitmi Sffiithui'titthi "/"fee F tench 
Vtmwc 1 1.muli hi, m\K Ui 
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chan does ihe Briion. who is much more aloof, 
ftipt rhi-s ptDitcr democracy does not m to 
inspire i great? r degree of confidence, Sbmt- 
hntv, the Briton k mure apt to sneered in -n- 
s titling in the native confidence hi the main 
of producing h\ the system that ht recom¬ 
mend*,* 

Although there is some truth in the 
claim for greater French folerubm* the 
deed is tint quite up to the word. The 
French in Africa did not often niiirrv \k- 
groesj bur intermarriage is in this real 
world m unreal test of racial equality. 
Negroes Yen. rarelv commanded white: 
Frenchmen in military or civilian aerivitv. 
Beth it home and in Africa, on the other 
hand, once the Negroes seemed firmly un¬ 
der control, rhe French went a long way 
toward encouraging Negro urt and folk¬ 
ways, in keeping wirh a polity very etose tn 
the ideal dcUnenied hv Fugard for Nigeria 
The British, however, especially in rhe 
rwcnrierh century, edged toward some 
Idnd of assimilation; African Negro under¬ 
graduates in British universities rook on a 
lot more nf Britishness than |ust their fine 
standard F'ngHsh accent. The control be¬ 
tween British and French African policies 
wa* far from complete. 


The French : Asia In Asia, the 

French took 

over in the nineteenth century lands that 
came m he called French Judo-China. These 
lands included run rich rice-gtGwmg deltas 
(around ITinot in the north and Siigon m 
the somlu, inhabited h) peoples culturally 
and in part racially i cIutcl! to the Chinese. 
ThtV also in chided Cambodia, culturally ty- 
kted ro India, and the primitive mimnfain 
peoples of Laos. French experience here on 
the xvhole ran parallel ro imperialist experi¬ 
ence elsewhere in Southeast Aria* though 
the Anglo-Saxon fondness for nagging the 
French h.is tended to ertarc the impressiun 

mm, m, 


thar the French did far wonc in Tfttio-China 
than did the Dutch in Java or the British In 
Malaya. Slow but real in at trial progress was 
made* though the basic problem of poverty 
among the masses remained utm'ilvrA Na¬ 
tive nationalist movements nourished hv 
ediiLdied natives with job* «i k>s dignity 
and authority Than rhev believed should be 
rheux rose in strength as the years went 
no, France a ho took part, from her base in 
Indo-China, in the strnuglc fm control of 
Chiiii proper. The French sphere of influ¬ 
ence was vniithcfEi China, in particular the 
province of Yunnan adjoining Indo-China* 
and in 189^ the French got a lease on a port 
in Ku ititgchou Buy, 

The CifTMiim We can he 

brief in listing 

the colonial acquisitions of the other pour- 
crs. tlcmuitiy ^imt Italy came late to the im- 
pcii.il scramble, as. they came lute to na¬ 
tional unity. Nevertheless* Germany was 
cleiriv 1 great power, and Italy aspired to 
be one; hence, both sought tn acquire the 
token cokmies. it lei .r, that seemed ncces- 
vary tn that dignified status. Germany in 
VMi had three really large pieces of tropi¬ 
ca 1 and subtropical Africa—the Kamenms 
(Cameroon*}, German Southwest Africa, 
and German East Africa—and the smaller 
TugaUuidi close to it million square mile* hi 
-til. These w ere not rich or wdl-dev duped 
areas, ami their total t-onrribuUon to the 
German economy was almost negligible. 
The German achievement on the whole 
was not greatly different from that of 
other European powers in Africa: ir was 
neither moralH nor economically much 
better or much worse. In the Pacific, the 
tierinans picked up some MnaU islands, jrul a 
large, primitive tetriton on tiic i^lariJ of 
New Guinea, Germany Cook part in the at¬ 
tempted partition of China; her n incry- 
nine-year lease was on IkUudtou Bay 
The German drive for colonies was quite 
ielf-consciou^ it was well organized tn a 
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pressure group with all the firings ^*f moJ- 
cm propaganda. Bismarck himself, who 
eared little7or the prestige of colonies, w as 
obliged ro give way and consent ro African 
ventures. Hb successors went lurther. and 
William II helped Germany iu enter one of 
tlie most confuted ami dangerous fields oj 
imperialist expand nm the Near last. On 
rhe eve of World War 1, the Genii on "Ber¬ 
lin to Baghdad" push was well under wav, 
a ml the Germans had supplanted the British 
is patrons of the 1 arks. 

The 

md Belgians Irsly. con¬ 

demned to 

the role of weakest of the great powers* 
got very lie tie, even out of the partiiinn 
of Africa. Tunis, w hich she covered, w ent 
instead to France, leak 's major imperial ef¬ 
fort centered un the \trican lauds at the 
southern unil of she Red Sea, bur after her 
defeat lw the Abvsrimans under Mcnclck In 
1896 die had to content herself with a few 
thousand squire mile* of desert in Frit re* 
;uid Soiiinlilimd. Italian HtTom ft* add to 
this inadequate empire by taking I ripoli 
from its nominal Turkish suzerains sue* 
e ceded, but these >.ime efforts led to the 
Itilo-Turhish war of l^t I h tv Inch was m a 
icnsv the real beginning of W orld \\ ar t 
(sec Chapter XVim, The Labans had so 
link iu work w ith it h hard to their 
success nt failure. 

Tittle Belgium, largely through Hie en¬ 
terprise of her King Leopold II HASS'- 
1909 L managed ro acquire a large piece nf 
equatorial Africa. This project began as the 
Congo Free State, w ith all sorts of noble 
idcak of co-operative European civilizing 
mbsiom in Africa; but it ended up in \%)$ 
as simpk the Belgian Congo. Nineteenth- 
century wmtdftl ahiJUt forced labor and na¬ 
tive t^phiiiarlon in the Congo called Leo¬ 
pold's experiment to the attetirion of the 
world and provided liberal jnrMmpcririlstt 
with fresh arguments, But the Belgians 


who have long since moderated Leopold s 
policies* still have the Congo. 

The American To the horror 

and indigna¬ 
tion of ttnnv Americans, to the dclight nf 
others, the United Stares at the very end 
if the century joined the great powers and 
acquired overact lands# In l£9tf* she w aged 
a brief and successful war with Spain, for 
which the immediate cause was the still 
mysterious sinking of die American battle¬ 
ship Maine in the harbor of Havana C'ubiL 
The Spanish-American War left the United 
States in control nf the remnants of rhe 
Spanish Empire in America (the Caribbean 
jHands of Cuba and Puerto Rico) and the 
archipelago of the Philippines otT the coast 
of Asia* Meantime, Hie United States also 
acquired Hawaii e t K9S} and purr nf the 
Samoan Islands in ihc Pacific { I89 [ J). 1 hen 
in 1905 American support of a revolution in 
Panama, then a part of Columbia, assured 
the independence of a new republic and di¬ 
rect American control of the Kune uf rhe 
projected Panama Canal. 

I he Americans withdrew from Cuba > 
leaving her its an independent republic 
(hough subject under the Platt A mend- 
mem of HKH to w hit iu foreign eves has al¬ 
ways seemed American “protection. 1 ' I he 
rest uf her acquisitions the United States 
kept for the rime, though in the Philip¬ 
pines she had to put down an wonted rising 
hv Filipinos who wanted in lined] ate inde¬ 
pendence. American and-lmpena lists at¬ 
tempted to ujwcr the somewhat tmbm- 
a Ions arrangement under which their 
government kepi lands without strict m- 
rhnrasittmi from Hit American Cuniiiiru- 
rion Bur a Supreme Court decision in the 
so-called "Insular Cases" (1WH Held that 
territory mighr be subject tr> American 
jurisdiction without being incorporated 
cwnstiEUtinnally in the United States of 
America. Under this decision# Americans 
Ift^an the process uf training the Filipinos 
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for eventual independence, Meanwhile, the 
United Scares* too. had an empire, which 
on the maps was duh colored as an Ameri¬ 
can posstsion. 

The f&paiiese One more em¬ 

pire was be¬ 
ing formed during the decades before 
World War L rhe only empire to he created 
by a people of non-Furopean stock—the 
Japanese. FTcn during their isolation (sec 
Chapter V 1. the Japanese had maintained m 
interest in western dcvdnpiwnis, particu¬ 
larly in tetbnolngj P and had imported 
western luniks through the trading station 
Thai iht Dutch were allowed to maintain 
at Nagasaki. More important, in IHft the 
basic political and economic structure of 


Japan had long needed overhauling. An oli¬ 
garchy of the feudal tv pc ruled, but its in¬ 
effective government* Lis grasping not-col¬ 
lection, and the ecfinomtc misery uniting 
all TTUtdc it widely unpopular Discontent 
was growing, especially aiming two itnpor- 
tanr social clave*. One was the urban mid¬ 
dle class of merchants and v rafts men. -YU 
rhough the industrial revolt!lion had noc 
yet reached Japan. the country already had 
pop ill otis cities, nntnhlv Tokyo {then 
called Ye do or Tdu>* fhe urban middle 
class, somewhat like the French bourgeoisie 
oft the eve iif 17BP. warned polirkal rights 
to march their increasing economic power. 
I he other discontented class may lie com¬ 
pared roughly with the poorer gentry and 
lesser nobility of i'urope under the Old He- 
gimc. These were the r .mmrai or feudal rt- 


rr*tid?nt Theodore 
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tamers* a military caste nmv threatened 
with impoverish mem and political eclipse. 
The fjwurffi dreaded the growth of cities 
and the subsequent threat to the tradi¬ 
tional domination of agriculture and the 
landlords; many of than -Jso resented the 
fact that they were targe K excluded from 
positions of power by the prevailing olb 
gArchies! regime- These suctal pressure*, 
more than anv outside western influence, 
forced the modernization of japan. 

Ecnnomtca!ly * the transforrtinr ino pn> 
ceetkd rapidly. By 19!4 t much of japan re¬ 
sembled an advanced western country. She* 
ton, tiad railroads* fleets of merchant ves- 
seK a large textile industry* big cities, and 
hie business firms. The jndusrrialfafciTion of 
Japan was the more remarkable in view of 
her meager supplies nf mam essential raw 
materials. But she had many fmporrttir av^ 
sets. U a glance at the map will show, her 
geographical position with respect to A sin 
is very like that of the Brimh Isles with re¬ 
spect to Europe. J.ip.iTi. tod, found markets 
fur Iter exports *m rhe continent nearby 
and used the income to pay f(pt imports. 
The ambitious Japanese mid die daw., *up- 
plcmemed by recruits from the ummiiri. 
furnished aggressive business leadership, \ 
great reservoir of cheap labor whited in the 
peasantrv* .1 large and submissive class. f he 
peasants, who needed to find jobs frwnr 
from the overcrowded farms, were inured 
to a verv low standard of living, and were 
ready to work Imiij; tnd hard m factories for 
what seemed by western standards inde¬ 
cently low wages, 

Poiihcallv. Japan appeared to undergo a 
major involution in the late nineteenth 
century and to remodel her government 
along western lines, Actually, however, the 
change was by m> tnenns >0 great as it 
seemed. A revolution did indeed iccur, Ik- 
ginning in THritf when the old feudal oli¬ 
garchy crumbled under the pressure of the 
discontented elements* Authority and 
prestige were restored to the position oe 
emperor r’mikadoH. a Largely forgotten 


office whose incumbent* had for ycari* bad 
no real power. In JS&9« the emperor be¬ 
stowed a constitution on hi> subjects, with 
,1 bicameral diet composed of a noble House 
of Peers anti an elected House of Represent¬ 
atives. 

T he architects of these changes, how¬ 
ever,. were not democrats. I hey were aris- 
t-ncrat*. ambitious young yawfflwi, sup- 
[nirteii by allies from the business world and 
determined in make Jap.m over from above 
as they wished. The result vnt to substi¬ 
tute a new oUgmdiy fur *he a small 
It roup nf aristocrats dominated the em¬ 
peror and rhe state. The constitution of 
iwS9 n earlier like that of the Gorman Em¬ 
pire. provided onlv the outward nppear- 
iincci nf liberal parliamentary government 
1 he minhtrv was responsible tint m rhe 
diet, but to the emperor, md hence to the 
dominant ruling class l lie diet it^clt was 
scarcely representative; the righl to vote 
for members of it\ lower house was limited 
to a narrow electorate, including the mid¬ 
dle duss bur excluding tlie |x:asam* md in- 
d us trill workers. Vs Sir George Sansom* a 
British expert un Japan, has observed, she 
had no trouble in accepting western 
■ihlngs," but a great JcjS in handling west¬ 
ern 1 "ideas/* 

Japan began her expansion by taking I mm 
China, after a brief w ar in IW»MK1W* the K- 
Und nf Formosa, which she Annexed, md the 
piece of Asiatic piamhirul closest tn jAp.itl, 
the peninsula of Korea, whose independ¬ 
ence China was forced CO recognize as .1 pre¬ 
liminary m eventual Japanese .lnnexatiaii- 
IInr Russia, tukj + had designs cm Korea; the 
remit* nf this riuli v were the Russo-Japa¬ 
nese VV.ir of and a second great 

Japanese vk'ton isec Chapter XV u Japan 
nmv secured unchallenged preponderance 
in Kore.% which she annexed in 1910, speck! 
concedin', in the Chinese province of Man- 
diuna, and the Ctsdon by Russia of rhr 
southern half i*t the island of Sakhalin, m 
the north of rise main Japanese islands. She 
had expanded in the classic European nay. 
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By 1914* rhe Japanese empire was utuke- 
going rapid economic development hv emi¬ 
grants from the home islands Bni the harsh 
treatment of the subject peoples by their 
new' masters was preparing the way for 


later trouble in the Far Fast, So, too, were 
the grandiose projects for taking over China 
formulated by Japan's rulers, whose heads 
had been turned bv their spectacular string 
of east* successes. 


77 // Debate Over Imperialism 


Tn lilt: nineteenth century M rhc 
western counirio, even rnrjFmrehiettt states 
like Germany, had 4i w ide range of free pub¬ 
lic opinion, and some kind of prliiiuentarv 
government by discussion. The kind of ex¬ 
pansion wc call imperial im®, therefore, liad 
to be defended articulate k T since it waj at¬ 
tacked articulately. The defense and at- 
rack ate Imth importiim parts of the in- 
telkcmal history of our rimes, for the 
debate, under greatly changed tntiditinm, 
still goes on in mid-twentieth century'. 

Pro: The Argument 

from Social Darwinism One central 

argument for 

the defense borrowed heiivih from the So¬ 
cial Darwinists (see Chapter XM). Ktiru- 
peam both in Europe ilftd in their ‘'colonies 
of scttfaneni," so ran the irgumcnc* were 
aide in bear non Turn perms in war* Bv this 
vct\ fact they had shown that tlscy were 
in terms of evolution and progress more fit 
tn survive than were the mm-Europeans, 
Eternal competition b the price of sur¬ 
vival, White men, this argument insisted, 
are simply belter specimen* of honta Mp frwi 
than arc colored men, Anglo Saxon- (or 
Gcrmnrts or Slavs, or Latins* depending on 
ttie writcrK origins) arc simply better 
specimen!! than other white men. 

An imperialist like Cecil Rhodes, to judge 
from much th-ic hr wrote and said, vein 
likely dreamed of i world which in the full 
ncs^ of time and evolution would be peo¬ 


pled cm lire I y by Anglo-Sasuns:, Their breed 
would actual)\ be improved over their an¬ 
cestors of 10(M>, after the inferior peoples 
bad died nut—nr had been killed off. But 
these were ven distant view* indeed. The 
prospect uf ruddy Kentish farmers actually 
estLthhshcd in freeholds airing the Congo 
was ton unrealistic at the end of rhe nine¬ 
teen th century. Imperialistic doctrine 
generally held that throughout the tropi¬ 
cal world, the superior white men would 
pur order and prosperity' Into the lives of 
ci do red mem would ua trustees of civiliza¬ 
tion give up rhc comforts of Europe ftp rub 
in discomfort in the hot countries. Some 
imperialists rhought rhat ibis benevolent 
rule of white men in the tropics would tast 
indcffimrfv, since m their opinion nan- 
whites were totally unable to undertake 
tasks of leadership and to assume mural se- 
spun.s ability* 

Vro: The Argument 

of Duty Other F urn- 

peart tmperb 

j lists, however* took the attitude that* 
fbough ihe non-whiies could run mu their 
own affairs then* they could ultimately 
learn to do so. For the present and for a 
good many years to come, uluces would 
have to educate them on the spot; some* 
day—the length o\ timt judged nccessars 
varied with the temperament of rhc judge 
these non-whites would have matured 
sufficiently to lake over re^ptmribiiitic! 
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now confined to whites, 1 hes« are not rc~ 
sponribilities uf jputfirrtJ’Jp. but roller re- 

spotmhiliiks (if rTWi^ifr/p. Kipling pm 
the cast comfombt) enough—for white 
men*—in his famous poem: 

l ake up the White Man's burden— 

Semi forth rhe best ye breed— 

Go hind your a*m cu exile 
I u s^rVL 1 vihLir captives 1 need: 

To wait in heavy harness 
On Ho ire-red folk and \vi td — 

Your new -caught, sulkii peoples, 

1 lalf-denl and h.df-child/' 

This argument of trusteeship was by all 
odds the must popular defense of unperish 
ism, particularly among Anglo-Saxon peo¬ 
ples. 

Ye! the historic iwarc uf the Complex- 
ides of human nature, will lie wary uf ihe 
notion that the ethical arguments of tile 
imperialism were insincere Many a Eut»- 
pcan bn eh in and our of the colonics of ex¬ 
ploitation really believed in the trustee¬ 
ship th*6r\ „ and reallv did ins best to live 

up to it. rite Christian missionary is a major 
factor in the n inc teem y-century expan¬ 
sion of the West, Indeed, Kenneth Latuu- 
mic\ long and thorough library nf the 
expansion of Christianity Has a iimil col time 
entitled Tkx Oran Century fnr the nine¬ 
teenth ctnmn% Mure formal converts to 
Christianity were made all over ihe world 
in this century, so uften labeled the ceti- 
rnrv of materialism, than ever before. 

How thorough the conversion of the 
colored peoples wa* h a difficult problem. 
In areas uf primitive culture, whole tribe* 
nominal b accepted f 'hmtianity but enn- 
tinued mam of the imnieTTiori.il ways of 
their heathen past Iti India, China, and Ja¬ 
pan. ok! civilized countries with deep- 
runted religious faiths of their own, Chris¬ 
tianity did nor win over anything like a 
majority of the people. Nevertheless* the 
missions diil succeed in the course of the 
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century m budding up dev tired name fol¬ 
lowers. of whorn the most inteEtigene vvcrc 
often sent to Europe or die United States 
tu complete their education. 

Fro: The Defvmive 

ArgtWMtf Finatly, the 

imperialist 

philosophy of IWU was b} mi mean* based 
on an un wo tried seme of white supremacy. 
Western civilization is one nf the most wor¬ 
rying of all civilizations* Many publicist* re¬ 
garded imperialism as essentially defensive. 
L'lic whites, outnumbered in a harsh world 
had to organise themselves atid hold thu 
non-whites ofT T here wa* talk of the ' l yd 
hiu perir and of white "'race si i id do " The 
writings anti speeches of such apparently 
cunrident imperialists as Rhodes, Kipling, 
ehe German Emperor W dhclni 11. and ! lie- 
odorc Roosevelt sounded this curious note 
of fear and uncertainty. We are the best, 
bur redly we are a lit tic too good for this 
world; we cannot breed fast enough. 

Otic further aspect, or variation, <■! the 
defensive argument involved the impor¬ 
tance of rtiivnl bases and coaling station^ 
Here the appetite tended to grow by eat¬ 
ing: first, rlie French could argue that se¬ 
curity of the homeland ream red control uf 
North Africa, hut presently the far*otf 
holdings in TniTe^Chtnn demanded a string 
uf bases d<mg which the navy could operate 
to protect the empire. 

Can: Anti-lmperiatht 
A tg u ment i A g ,t I n* i i m* 

perioHsm, op¬ 
ponents marshaled a great many argu¬ 
ments. to the Social Darwinists tin tiiiti* 
imperialists replied by denying that the 
struggle for existence applied tip human 
Ci'uiips in the wav it applied xo plants und 
animals. It ts precisely by sublimating the 
crude conflict of kill-or-he-kilkd into rhe 
higher rivilfy far cultural excellence chat 
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human soefcrifc* transcend the struggle for 
lift Facb group* each face, Ins something to 
contribute to the total of civillrarion, and 
the deliberate iksmtcrinn or suppression 
of any gfrtup tomes and It^tm the others, 
prevents the true working out of evolu¬ 
tion—that is, cultural cvnUmon—among 
human beings ns contrasted with tttcrc ani- 
luata The antiTmpcftotists also brought 
forward very prominently the economic ar¬ 
gument we have already noted. Thcv 

fc- * * 

worked hard to show that in fact, espe¬ 
cially in Africa* coUmiev did not ,l p.u B ip that 
ihe imperialist appeal to sclf-intcrwf in 
the homeland wa*< a delusion, the dishemest 
work of propagandists for the privileged 
minority in the homeland and in the colo¬ 
nies who did profit personally from imperi¬ 
alist ventures. 

From tlm point the anti-imperialists 
went on in maintain that support at home 
for colonial expansion rested therefore on 
the ordinary man** vicarious sath.beriorn 
from national ichicvemenrs* The nrdmary 
m.in liked to see his country hspire in rhe 

■r +■ 

world arias as an imperial pow er. He liked to 
think of Britain’s empire on which the uni 
never set, or, if lie was 3 Frenchman, of the 
tangible evidence time France wa* still .1 
grtar power, ^ri[[ tarrying on her mminn 
chrittearrii a; or* it he was an Etnliiiii. that at 
liivr Italy t<m was a nation, ami behaving js 
nations should k The an ri-imperialists were 
nn flic whole not very successful in their 
attempts Eo 11.se ridicule and irtmv against 
behavior that they found irrational. But 
their conviction that human action ought 
to he rations E alii! devoted ro the greatest 
good of the greatest number placed them 
firmly in the liberal tradition- 

So strong was the BmtirimperialbtV l>c- 
lief rhnr they were right—in spite of rhe 
growth of empire* all aU^ut ifiern— that in 
Hritviu the win ml of “Little Lnghiiulcra* 1 ' 


much influenced l>v laLssez-faire economics 
came to the coniftirring assurance tbit im¬ 
perialism was impossible, The colonies they 
held, must imvitabb drop a wav from the 
mother ttmnm—to use their favorite 
stereotype—like ripe fruit fruni a tree. 
Why nor rhen avoid getting into the fu¬ 
tile process further by tior taking anv more 
of Africa or China? Why not hasten the in¬ 
evitable by giving up the empire? 

Not all the anti-imperialists were liberals 
itr idealists Indeed in France sutnc of the 
most vehement were the extreme natiomL 
ists w ho wanted revenge un Prussia for the 
French defeat in the war of isTo. These 
review hards w ere nor sorry for the Ne¬ 
groes: they opposed French colonialism be¬ 
cause it distracted French energies from 
what they thought was rhe sole proper na¬ 
tional business—getting reaih 10 beat rhe 

German*. 

Whai sunk imn the mind and feelings of 
the ordinary westerner js a result of the 
amirimperialttr arguments vvas an uneasy 
awareness that somehow the practice of 
imperial expansion did riot square with the 
i-Ksi avowed intention*; of democracy. Par¬ 
ticularly in the United State®, the feeling 
grew that imperialism and colonialism were 
contrary to the ideas M f liberty md eipjal- 
hy, even if the imperialists honestly 
claimed to be following the “trusteeship" 
principle. America rook over an empire in 
but not without vigorous protests 
from numerous groups of .mci-iiiipcridlrits, 
ami nor without specific promises from the 
government that it would " free" depend¬ 
ents the moment they were capable of self- 
rule, This opposition of Americans tn critic 
niidisrn, evj>eciilly when practiced by them- 
sdvo. is one of tin; important facturs in the 
work! sit notion of the mid-t wen tier h cen¬ 
tury, and we shall return ro ir m hirer chfijv 
tent. 
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V: Tin Results of Imperialism 


The Results hi 

Gaieral Th e bro* d 

general results 

of this tong phase nf European expansion 
down to 1914 mav now l>t summarittd. 
First amt nu'Nt obviously, in the nineteenth 
century aknosT the whole planet was al- 
fecrcd by the process. The white man was 
almost everywhere by 1JH4, and white ex¬ 
plorers not infrccjiicnclv found that the 
tin can, that ubiquitous symbol of the 
West, had got there ahead of them. Sec¬ 
ond, the expansion of Europe was aeumi- 
pankd hv a numerical expansion of the 
whole human nice. Between IMH> and 1900 
ihe population of the world jUst iH«uit 
doubled, from some in Hum to 

some I l 600 l 0CWJXW tn I900, European white 
stock did indeed account for the most spec¬ 
tacular part of the rive, but non-w hit« in 
Asia ansi elsew here also increased. Wc do not 
sufficient lx umkmand human population 
growth to -viv tlatiy that the expansion of 
Europe cowW the growth of population 
among nun-European people in the nine- 
Tcemh century'. Hut k did bring rn many 
areas of the world so me increase of law and 
order, some increase in material production 
And improvements in ira importation and 
distribution, health and sanitation-—factors 
that probable contribute to population 
growth. AmL with such exceptions a* the 
native Auxiralbn ,i Tihd;fclhiws t+ and amme 
North American Indians. European expan¬ 
sion did not usual I v mean the physical ex¬ 
termination of mm-Europeau peoples. 

Third, wc may say with rvo reservation* 
whatever that by 1914 it was quire dear 
tluir "natives" xvtrc beginning to rc|ett 
the claims of white supremacy. Among the 
more civ Hired and [ong^tablfahed peoples 
in the Near East and Asia the educated 
claves were already dev eloping a sense of 


nationalism, Fhey molt over from the West 
that particular form of group cmt*cirius- 
ness that :s attached to a territorial politi¬ 
cal unit and thar is shfired r in principle at 
least, by all who live within the unit. This 
nationalism was a new thing outside Eu¬ 
rope, and i very important one fnr us to¬ 
day* for it h is gone m increasing and devel¬ 
oping > In the early twentieth century, it 
was mo^t evident in japan and. to some ex¬ 
tent, China, and in advanced “colonial' na¬ 
tions like Egypt and India. 

Hi is new' phenomenon was not the same 
thing as simple hostility to whites, or to 
particular nations among the W hires. It was 
jn organised political faith — in short* mud- 
era tp patriotism/ 1 Namrallv. Egyptian, In¬ 
dium and Chinese patriots were iirst of all 
concerned with getting rid of their Euro¬ 
pean imperial tutisrett; their attitude* were 
those iif oppressed nationalistic groups cv - 
cry where, even in Europe itself- They xvqrc 
touchy* addicted to nursing grievances im- 
siginirv a* well is real, eager to seize on any 
national trait that could be glorified, ad¬ 
miring, haling, anil cm ving their masters. 
Above all, they were mgam/cd fin a new 
principle taken from the Werf, a principle 
that h ultimately perhaps mure dramic- 
rive nf their own tmlitbmil cultures than 
any thing vise that has crime to them from 
the West. [ his is the cipialitarkvn and level¬ 
ing, if nor democratic, spirir inherent in 
the secular religion of unticmalism. In rhe- 
ur% at least nationality transcends the di¬ 
viding lines of profession, soci.il class, and 
even t.iso-'- The fellah, the Egyptian peas¬ 
ant whose ancetny reaches back through 
the centuries, could claim in lie ^ good an 
Egyptian js the aristocratic pasha- -indeed 
a better one, since he was line*irrupted by 
European culm re. People begun to talk and 
write nf "Arab" nationalism* 
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Fourth. and in spite «f the gtnumy eco¬ 
nomic conduct™ of .mi Mrnperisilistt* 
rherc seems no doubt that over the cen¬ 
tury the homelands of Europe gained in 
total wealth from their expansion overseas. 
Indeed, raw material* from overseas were 
necessary to maintain the standard s>f liv¬ 
ing in thickly populated countries like 
Britain, Germany. Belgium* and the Neth¬ 
erlands. Theoretically* thcM; raw materials 
could luve cum into European lands an Erev 
mu It with free countries oversea^ actually 
they came in part from imperial expansion 
Finally, imperialist rivalries, especially 
after |K70 + exacerbated rhe normal rivalries 
among the European great power*, and 
were thus 3 major factor in the complex of 
causes that brought on general war in 1914. 
This is particular^ true of tilt \ruib-Ger- 
nian rivalry, w hich* unlike that of France 
and Germany or of Austria and Ru.ssiii, had 
no long histnrical background. I hc Anglo- 
German rivalry was everywhere by l^rf*— 
among commercial travelers n1 both na¬ 
tions. trying ru self machinery in Pent; 
arnung missionaries trving to convert the 
heathen in Africa, among itntnv officers, na¬ 
val officers, editors, organizers dE seeking to 
make German influence more important 
thin British somewhere or to keep British 
influence more important than German, 
f he rivalry extended even to the academic 
world and to that world in the United 
States. I herc were those who regarded the 
Rhodes Scholarships for study at Oxford 
1 J904) j\ a British attempt to counEerkil- 
-incc the great prestige that the German 
universities, and especially their degree of 
Ph.lh, hail .iLL|uired in America during ibe 
latter nineteenth century. 

The Cpknvkt 

of Settlement Thus far our 

account of 

the nineteenth-century expansion of Eu¬ 
rope bus been limited largely to the " r cu]o- 
nics of exploitation ,' 1 the protectorates, 


and the spheres of influence held by Fum- 
pcans. No such account ri at all complete* 
for the most striking thing alioiu thb ex¬ 
pansion was that it involved an actual 
irflnsplantatbn of Europeans to "colonies 
of settEtmenr on a scale incomparably 
greater than in the previous three centu¬ 
ries since Tolu nib us. 

Tiw colonies of settlement were origi¬ 
n-ilk ■,cry thinly inhabited buds. Australia, 
indued, wus ahmnr empty j and the whole 
native Indian population of America north 
of the Rio Cran.de almost certainly in 
IM>0 not over a mdjioa The European set- 
ileni simply overwhelmed these primitive 
peoples. Ill Tasmania* a tarijc island to the 
south of the Australian mainland* flu 11 a- 
1 ivcv were totally wiped nut, and in Aus~ 
rral LlL itself they were very nearly wiped 
out In the United Starts the Red Indians 
\^ere >o far eliminated rhat manv an Ameri¬ 
can grew up in the nineteen! h century 
without ever seeing a red man except In a 
Wild West show. 

In most of I.3MT1 America* however, the 
native Indian stock* far from being wiped 
mu. perused, the upper class piditicfltj 
and economically. was drawn from Euro¬ 
pean ’cretdc 1 stock, and a great many peo¬ 
ple nf mixed E uropean and Indian and Ne¬ 
gro bJrJFid filled rht lower social ranks. In the 
far snurh of the continent* in the Argen¬ 
tine. Uruguay* and Chile, condition* rcasiu- 
bled more clearly tiu^e in the United 
bta tev r and t hese 1 u e utieth - era 1 u it lift - 
riufw arc now almost wbnih European in 
stock. 

1 lie expansion of Europe into the Ameri¬ 
cas Was abo fin expansion of Africa. Hy l*'*' 
the leading European [Kuvers hud pretry 
generally got rhe slave trade under control; 
hut rhe nucleus of Negroes brought m by 
the trade m the earlier centuries continued 
to grow . Despite handicaps of race harriers, 
strongest in the l uited States, rhe Ne 
groe^ muhipOed; by iwu. for example, 
(here were some 9*000,(100 of them in the 
United States. 
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Canada: Background 

Of Revolt ApflrT from 

the extmordb 

nurv growth of the United States The 
irifKt important phase of the nineteenth- 
century movement of Europeans overseas 
h the tjrowtli of what is now called the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, or, 
more correctly, simply the Otunmon- 
wculrh. Doubtless it L nti nvcrsimplihva- 
rion trr claim that the British learned their 
lesson from the American RevnUmon, and 
Thai consequently m {Canada, Xu&trfllii, 
and Smith Africa they were wise enough to 
abandon the policies of Georye III and I >ord 
North. But the formula is fundjuntmtalU 
sound. The first laboratory for this experi¬ 
ment ill a new kind of k 'ctilnmalisnr was 
Cartmla Dee map on p. 

the rebellious thirteen enkiiiies of 
Sorrh America hcul wanted to add i frmr- 
reemh. and had tried hard to win Canada, 
llui 'd complex oi causes all contributed to 
leaving Canada Lai Brin sit hands ar rhe peace 
in mt w The French Canadians in Quebec 
distrusted the m\\ Proliant power 
growing up to rhe smith; thi American 
rebels had grave difficulties keeping up an 
army to cope with the British in the 
United Staten itself; America's French villy 
did no t wish rhe new country to he mo 
strong, l ater, as we have seen in Chapter 
YT\Cthe United States failed tn The War of 
1812 to reverse the verdict of 1 7*3. 

Upper Canada, which mamk British 
in stock> ami Lower Canada ('Quebec b 
which was mulnly French, anil the Maritime 
Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Rrtmswkk T 
and Prince Kid ward Island wm it fir&i 
quite separate British ■'colonies/' av rhe 
American thirteen had once been, I'ach had 
nn apparatus quite like the nM American 
one—a roval governor appointed by the 
Crown, a council appointed hy the gover¬ 
nor, and an elected i&scmblv based on a 
mure or [ess popular franchise Hut just as io 
rhe thirteen colonics during rhe preceding 
century* the arrangement bred conflicts 


between the assemblies and the royal gov- 
cmmctit In T637* revolts broke mu: in Imrh 
Lower md Upper Canada* with popular 
leaders like .Mackenzie and Papinemi arrayed 
against the governor and lib followers', and 
with essentially tin name kind of ennstim- 
tiuftul and financial grievances that rhe 
thirteen t ninnies had had sixty v«t> lx. 1 - 
fore. 


Canada; Durham 

i md .-I NtW Status Tlic revolt uf 

I fl 17 w as a 

military fiasco, and it h probable that pub¬ 
lic opinion in hnrh provinces was against 
the rebels; there was a fear That ten* dose 
m imitariim of the American Revolution 
would lead to absorption by the United 
States, But rhe British government was 
alarmed, and ^eur our as govt mor-in-duef 
of all the Briririi North American pro vine vs 
the Karl *rf Durham, a young bird of Whig 
antecedents ;ind Utilitarian leanings. Dur¬ 
ham, feeling that he was not proper!i sup^ 
ported from London, resigned afrer less 
than a year in Ginadu. But the famous re¬ 
port lie made to the British Parii-i incur on 
jus return in l* J f > became the cornerstone 
of the new British imperial structure oi 
dominion*; a cnnsrirmiimftl document Thai 
Durham* admirer* have sometime* tanked 
with Magna Girta. 

The Durham Report proposed the union 
of Upper and Lower Canada and the estab¬ 
lishment uf responsible government—shat 
K, j pupukdV elected legislature svilSi ulti- 
mate authuritv-—for both tiu- union an it 
each of the separate provinces. T he report 
is still of great in re rest. Durham had all the 
average Englishman's inttusirivin m 
things French, and ii is an unde rsUTeim: rtf 
To \jy that he never understood the Qvk- 
bccois nr l owct Canada. But he w as rnte m 
hi5 principles-—even rhvst h rench Canadian 
Catholics must have ihcir mvn responsible 
govcrnineim As he wrnre: 
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The maintenance of an ah&ahiic form of 
government on any (tan of rile North Ameri¬ 
can Continent can never continue for any Itsng 
rime, without exciting 4 general reeling in the 
United Staten against a power uf which the ex¬ 
istence U .secured by means w odious to rhe 
people; and as I rare the preservation of the 
present genera! jvtnpalhv of die 1 Hired St ate* 
with rht policy of mir Gcn'emriwm in Lower 
Canada as a mnrrcr nf die greatest importance* 

1 should he sorry Thai the feeling should be 
changed tor one w hich* if prevalent among the 
people, oinst extend over die surrounding 
Provinces. Hie influence nf such an opinion 
would not on tv act very strongly cm the entire 
French pnptjlatirm, qnd keep up among them a 
of Injury ami a determination of mlst- 
muc to rhe Government, Imt would lead m 
iusr as great discontent among rhe Ftiglish In 
these present ingry of fteiitlp. the) might 
Tolerate, fur a while, any arrangement mat 
would give them .j triumph over the French; 
Um ) have greatly misunderstood their charac¬ 
ter if They would long bear a (Government In 
which they hud nn direct voice. Nor w+jliM 
their jealousy be obviated h\ rhe selection n>f j 
Council from the (versons supposed to have 
iheir confidence. If is not easy to know* tv ho 
rciUi jHttrievr that cun.fi dense; and l inspect 
that there would Lh: no surer w ,u of depriving 
a man oF inflLienee over them than by treating 
him as thetr representative without their enn- 
*en t, . * * p 

The actual realircititm of Durham's roc- 
THiimtitdariuH^ wav achieved with dye Brit¬ 
ish skiwnos The first step. the Inion Act 
nf I MW passed by (he British Parliament^ 
though u did unite Upper and Lower Can¬ 
ada* was at the verv Jcllst unspecific on the 
critical point of responsibility—rfsar is, on 
whether an administration defeated jn the 
legislature lud to resign or not. Nearly a 
decade later, under the governorship nf 
l ord FJgim the principle was quietly cstalu 
lished in practice, never tu l+c withdrawn. 
Nor was the next step unduly hurried, [’he 
British North America Act of lnti7 
achieved in principle the union of id! the 
British provinces in North America, except 
Newfoundland, oldest of dll, whose »eparu- 
list tendencies were so strung sc did not 

* Sir FU-gmtlfl Coujiland. The I hifhsm HxpOWS 
■Oxford, wffl, ijf-tsd 


join Canada until 1949, The jli uf 1^7 set 
up the Dominion of Canada by the union of 
Ontario. Quebec, md the Maritime Prov¬ 
inces, with provision for rhe admission «if 
Territories in the west a$ provinces un 
something like The pattern fur adiiii*siim uf 
the western states in rhe Untred States. 
There were still many survivals of the for- 
user "colonial” status of Qmada, from the 
bestowal of tit lei, especially knighthood 
with its mi republican and uitdenujcratk 
,b Ssr/' in the puvdhility of judicial appeal 
from Canadian courts to the Privy Council 
in \\'extminster Above all. the relation of 
Canada to Britain in terms of international 
affairs. armed forces, righr of secession, and 
much else was not yet spelled mul and was 
not tu be spelled out formally until the 
Statute of Westminster in 1931 (see Chap¬ 
ter XXI and XXIII). 

The Extension 

of Dominion Status The individ¬ 
ual provinces 

of Australia had common British origins and 
had re lilt iv eh short lives as separate terri¬ 
torial units—rhe oldest. New South Wales., 
dates only from ITHH. Hvir. in spite of these 
facts, r hew provinces developed their local 
differences and separatenew, symbolized by 
the fact that They used differing >*EUges for 
their railroads They gained the essentiah 
of sdf-govcmmaiK in the Australian Colo¬ 
nies Government Act of 1850, but federal 
union of New South Wales. \ ictoria. 
Queensland, atid The odiers was not 
achieved until the Cnnunmnvcalth of Aus¬ 
tralia vv:u formed in 1001. The influence of 
ihc American example iv dear in tlw con- 
Mini tin ii of the DmuuoiiutLilth. which 
provides tor a senate with equal member¬ 
ship for each nt the six state*, a house of 
represematives upponinoed i>o the hash of 
population, .iod a supreme court wkh 
sr>nmhing close to rhe American power nf 
judicial review* But in Australia j_s in the 
Other British dominions, the parliamentary 
system of m executive i prime niinister and 
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cabinet) disTnisriblc by vote of the legisla- 
rive body wa* retained- the American 
' presides!ml 1 system was deliberately re¬ 
jected. 

Australia, like Canada, was esientialU an 
empty country' in 1BQ0, and like Canada it 
tilled gradudiv with immigrants* mostly 
frnm Briiainv Perhaps the luead start »f the 
United States with its great attraction 
for S urnpean immigration, slowed down 
rhe growth of rEiesc British dominions. But 
rhe process, though slow, was steady * and 
by 19] 4 all the dominions, including the 
quiet islands of New Zealand* tfndirionally 
must "FngBsir of them all, were prosperous, 
democratic societies just settling down 
from the last of the pioneer stage. Their 
narrative history is most interesting* but 
we cannot go into it here, nor into the fas- 
ei mit i ng a nd t1!un i mat in g s ubj ecr— s nsuffi- 
cicutiy pursued—of the likenesses and un¬ 
like nesses of the corporate personalities of 
these new countries and the United States, 
alt offsprings of rhe “frontier/ 1 

The CmmfiQV'wedth 

in Review In the nine¬ 

teenth cen¬ 
tury* Americans pushing wesr and Russians 
pushing cast added mil lions of square miles 
tii rheir respective l ands as colonies of set¬ 
tlement, Although in both, und especially 
in America* this process of the "frontier" 
had i m port am clfecis on their national 
character, it did not create great immedi¬ 
ate problems concerning the H independ¬ 
ence 14 m| The settlers. Tine Brirrili. however, 
went rliouSiUids of miles overseas fur their 
colonies of settlement- They found very 
soon that these colonies could nqt he 
treated a> the long tradition since 1450 
prescribed—that Is* a* mere outposts of the 
mother land with no political sdUrulc, held 
m strict mercantilist economic leading 
strings. \or could they tie, if only because 
of the separating seas, simply added as they 
tilled up si* a rcrrituruil continuation of the 


mother land, like Siberia or the American 
Wot. H\ L9H. rhe British jr hnttic ntid rhe 
Citizens of their overseas un tonics of settle¬ 
ment had worked out something new in pt*- 
htical configurations. unprecedented in 
man's hrict‘ history. 

Canada, Australia* New Zealand were in¬ 
deed by 1914 wholly self-governing. They 
could and did even levy customs dues on im¬ 
port* from Britain* They had the begin- 
rungs of military forces of their own, and 
of course complete control of rhat clear at¬ 
tribute of ''sovereignty"'—their own inter¬ 
nal police. Men were even beginning to 
speculate about whether they were not in 
possession of that other dear attribute of 
sovereign*v —the right tn conduct foreign 
relations, bmh diplomatic and military. For 
example, could Canada be at peace with a 
country with w hich Great Britain was at 
warr 

Hie test cjrnc in IV14, All the doinuiiofu 
went to war against Germany and her al¬ 
lies. Even the dubiously loyal Union of 
South Africa went to war against the 
.sender of the Kruger telegram* we arc 
hound to record that the always bud-hun¬ 
gry Boers hud their eves on the German col¬ 
onies in Africa, and especially mi the big 
empty colonv of German Southwest Af¬ 
rica. right adjacent to rhe Union Hie gov¬ 
ernment of each dominion, however, went 
through the fartful process of declaring 
war, just as "sovereign " countries do. Vet 
the relation between Canada, fur instance, 
and Great Britain wa> something different 
from the relation between two such sover¬ 
eign countries as ihe Argentine ami Spain 
The dnrrimiotis had nor quite set np wholly 
for Themselves, or, m tcicrt to the favorite 
cliche of the ninctecnth-ccntury Little 
Englander, rhey had not dropped off like 
ripe fruit. The nature of rhe tic berwem 
the dominions and Britain w as oor dear 
then, and it must be admit red it is not 
fully clear now But ir exists* and to ii also 
we shall return in a chapter on imperialism 
in our own day. 
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Reading, Suggestion* mi SmeuemfyCt'tUmy Imperialism 


Qttietal Atcoitntt 

\V. t The DiplottiJty of ImperfoHmt, 

/rTiif vii. ■ VA KmFfvt, IW1 * \ detailed 

tftidy uf a naitfeitlarlY hectic period v£ ihc tm- 
ptrnl scramble; aJ&o tmrhide* i valuable ds«in»inn 

tike fuaiiL-v tiidiljiiiy lur miperialknt. 

J V I lnUmn. hnp^ridhm, l Study il midon 
XrJpct. TWii. PcHtaji* die most ftnmm au:u.L mi 
bii|KrrbIt»m. 

V I t .-r Min. /wrjvrwfriw. r/.v f/jjftvir VpJ(# 
Cirjurdl w?' ' \ V 1ntc mat n i! mi Pti 1 1 1 i. Hern. ■ 

1'hv classk i-TCprciMSTfl *ti Ihc collttimtilVT mrr/flftu- 

ikiii or impGriilum- 

II. Kulil. The Coiftfot 4 she 7>Ppjn iN.\ 
■Myvmflhri, fiK'JHJI v gnrjJ LTint|iSt of tIh- KlVm* 
defense* iif Jb is pctulhii i ^fFtrfed it slit. uid *if due 
itmcrt’tmh ccimiry 

J \ SduiuiiKTCfi fritptTsdiim *r nA Soast f. ljjikv 

W \iMjjidiy, J■#>> . \ valuable i" l ■ • y mi nii- 
ItcfMlbiTt from the btjnijpunr n/ the ccormnmt 
4 ml H^jnlugkl. 

I- Vi- VYitld-nw< The Farterr. uf frnperiAhm 

N,V Columbia l me Press, UH8). A tfudh of iltc 
fnTEC% opecklly jNilifprui, making for 
im^rbl EUtnii^iiL 

K. S l .,iTi>urcUt + A History of the Expanriun of 
CfoiTtkmitit * voK \ \ Harper, lW7-iU*ji 
\ oli times 4 jjiii ft uf thin im\vi wtirk concern the 
expm^un uf ChribEiuiU], bit# the nmi4.un>i&.in 
world. itfOO Itfhh 


Spi m vh*l SitiJir f. j lfries 

\ W-mli, Entptrt a nJ Cpprtfmc* in .ifries 
itniiduu WUn & tWitl. IWl. A dr-laded ilid 
highly o-ujeji account fpim i Mi-wiitp point. of 
view. 

H M JnhnvhiOi Tf r Opurwy; !> .-i/jr/ra- 
: V\ I hill. lull Miwikt L'iili ufxiry Library j. 
SympathctJC popular art-imm by the luihor rif 
many wbut uiKk%oti Afnea, 

II. h. F.tit’ipsjtt iutjwtuhim in Africa 

«N.Y liulr, r»i) V Ikrkihiix StmU j Handy 

iniTotlutieiiry nuinnaj 

It It* HnclL The SattVf Problem in A fries 

»SA \1 utsillLui, , yud II \. U 

Cvhftui m .'Iffir <i I PFul.TiEL-iJihin ^ sn 1 . ill 

Pefliu^ivi^j Ptc^. Th-* m >Ui! ullI 

■.[icthts 

W. i|e l^jcwict, -t f/iffiriM .Snr/t/? 

S'l-r. j.Ti 1 s?.'i F iOxford 1 Claimillm, , 

a ml I . ,dk fr. , 1 f/: 1 1 rw y ■ i Sow# i r .‘ . ■! f rks t 1 n* L 

til i v.Y 1 ringmurtH Gtccn, . l ui^ goi.ui 

ttudjrs uf like J E r:i. 


UjmI \\ p mkni-. Ce>:U RboJvi il.omlon: Con- 
fii jhle. I^-J« I'rvhtblv be In.'** b*x>k un the famcui 

iniprtcdptiddcr, 

B-mk U*j||ttnLK lhpf^j K fliri Sdrc^j , lfpsV4 

(N.Yi MtcrrtilUtL li^JH leach Yimhdf Hiflory 
scried IntroduLtinn !■■ the: pefimJ fifclSmbinE the 
B#icf Wjr 

r . U, 1 ag-Jtut, / tv I )u-ri in Brkhb 

frtfjwW Afrlfai ?rd i’J * l diiihlirgli BbckivfM>d 1 
l9t£t S^rsiiiiarif dL-nuled aecfium of fcitish t:ta 
kmiil pulicv in ictkcMt. 

1 [. It Rinlin^ GtrnutH in tbt ( jnn rautn. ffai 4 
‘ '/14: .J if'nf i■. S/TfJj rti ImpTTiiiiifn i^tw Haven 
\ jk Imv. Pfp-’. \W*‘ Coin! vtudy <>f the lopit. 
indicn^it. 

[. ik I idUcnckh], r/j (tv 

% -.V f cniijiv, and 1 Biult. I dv 

Kiui^ u? j£'t’ ft.11 ,t ttJ tif H’i’jW: 

Ikkjbcom I ink. Brown, tvjii S ksnlic^iJnp i»d as 
uifkhtg, feRpcttiedy, tjiE-- ^ivat trploi^r of th*. 
Cfrngtk, 

Sperfal Studits; Am 

J. I. Pratt., Tf.v Kxpjtimm nf Europe imp shir 
i' Jr £.&•' \ ondon: Sylvan Press, I'H-"' Pwllenf 

InttudnetJan im the ^ufpjcer, 

1')- t!r OwL'in hnpt Adfum anj Nm&haUsw trt the 
1 st Em \\ Huh. mv \ Ikrk^hifc Study h 
I ^ jLiiily lirkf miroduLtiiry manual. 

h- S. 1 irntiretTii* Tht th-vdopn^Kt of Cbim* 
new ed. « Bumoh. UiPU^hlmL Mi til in. A jj .imd 

Hjreey. 

V C I vail, T7I* 4vJ Expsmtot} of Brttkh 
Hf/rmustm nr fruits, Vih cd iLnudiul ,\1hirrty« 
WHi, Sym|Uilkeiic Gemini. 

K I jrtipliriih Hfr/am ,iwd ■ S.Y. 

3.liii^jtejiI ir-H Grecit, IWIj. \'cry brief ittmuluctkin 
B_s an Jkidiikrtrv «m 11 u jk rial qncMmrts. 

Vi. SiiOhmn, TT'i'jfma FT^r/J j^f /jfun, J 

StJiJj nr fi,v fiElkTiTi-rFrin fij f.'fjrivpt.r// afld .ifTiilfhr 
f rr^ir/rjLj \ \ Knopf, I'WOj. _md hpjtn r A Short 
t .r/rijr.ji' Hfjtwj, rev. i;d f^.Y t Ap^eiim-On- 
fiuy, 3 H ^ ! 1 VO iiidispL'iualale works Liy s pit.iT 

jubtiriry on Japan 

I (J. RetbchjLirf. fsp.ti\ Psn i/.i J'r^srof iN V: 
Kilims. I^a-, Hdpful ansi rcluhlc brief iurrmluo- 
flcHL 

15. H. Simmer, /'ut. i.w/.- , 1 /r.l frwprriaWnrr ?r. ^-c 
r.p- f-'jn .ifid-ik Ejtt T ti$)4 il.imVlmi^ 

Hrit 11 11 \i nli nv., I v*4 ■ C JoQil vfn?n iLpicliil. 

H Brown, yd, t Tt-r Tpr fjfe airi II' Jjrf 

(?) ft' 1 ffeiijaif' in /jj.fia ai HeettrAed by ThcnttrF'ri 
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(London: Hodge* \*Wa An lljiiminaring cam- 

fiihtham 

Spetixf SitidU'b: / /-'■ L Rritfab Ewtpift 

Mid Doimtiiitiis 

J, [ L l W ami other*, ed>.. H i tnrnf.mJ^. Hit* 
ir>r* H.f fi ?4 r JJr/itjfe JiOJfurr. T Virk. I N Y. \Uc- 
milla.lL, iflftMMG! This *ulU work, more wfal 
fnf facts than for iitterprctxOdtL separate 

vuUliikh on with major areas -i> lmha t Oruili, ami 
Australia and Ntu 1 ZeaUtid- 
I s Knapluii^i Tbe flrimi 1 Aojpov, / A 7 f 19J$ 
i\.Y.. I ljrts;r H Mil An autismnative and ft hot- 
*riy Slimy U %n Attic ncjil sjwUJvf 

i I Carrington. Tbv Briuifr OiY*ss.if; llrptwtr 
j of SirpAi'ffjMTi i Cambridge* I'nab nil 

f jmihridgt Umv Pfuss IWOi Vn adv.ircctd and 
iitiUjk-il -Ttittiv from -1 British jaimc 0/ view. 

I>. G- Gncightori* &Qfww**n of tl\ Xorrh:. I Hu 
for) et / OitjXi 1 lh>S<oil HougHton -Uiifiin. r^-l 1 
A good tecuunti 

R. t '■ 4 ii|iUinL ed.H 71 % /itifJij*M iicjfNjrl (Offend 
Qamidiin, 1 W-: Hie Limoni din nment tlui in .1 
we mark* the beginning of the ttet rinpnumt of 
1 he iltitbfh CumiiiunsvcAlfh- 

Special Studfcf: Otter Sit?'sects 

& H. Rotarr^ Hnt*r\ uf / -% t Pdirt. 

2 mis* (London: Ring. IW>> tderailed 
ami suhannttil study. 

I X Y\ , Brogan* lrant* t rtuict thv Rn'riiWk 1 N Y 

Harper. IWJ Contain* * b it ii.if jihI tlhntu ruling 

11L-ji 11 n nr of French impend mu 

M Kh Townsend, Tte flnr m?,i inti *?f Hrr-- 
NMrijf 1 1 jI £*itpfr* w t .TJ J W# \ N.\ .: M An¬ 

nul Ian, ? 9 j 0 ) A iwefut account 


f W Praii. dwradY CetfWia/ Experiment 

A fngLrwihtil Oiif% NJ Pfcrnkf -l hll, SQjRu \ 

mlaibk sujtw of the Afnertcnm empire. 

11 Per li ins* Hjn^r Off A hhtim* **! the Ifwtffwr 
Doirrrioe LBowtort Little Bfowd. I till j, A itrftnl 
popular icirmmT by y Ivadmg specialist. 

Hiitprlfat Fiction 

R. Kifding, Kr*ti iiiufiy rdithjml and Satdicrj 
Thrvt iitiury cilirionfL PanuniJ tvurki hy the 
even nmre laiimus ohanipUm uf imperialism. 

S f>Wd t Cj; ,sl', jJ- . in Paf Jii U'^rden 

City. N-V : Garden C«ry Pnhl^hii]^, vj^\ \ 
jiarmnie play nitd a writimciiul rriliLite it- im 
jirri.d qJttrifi. 

H. Oock T Tl^v T imwng IF^enh fBo^on Hough- 
[■m vviffltm ivm A iwtl alKini nine U e nth- 
mttory Boii. 

O- SehreEfler* Tl\ Slur? ti\ j 5ou/lb *1 frirtfrJ 
f JT 7 JJ (. I tpudari: Ikon, HtliJ, An ohlrr miVal flhmit 
Nfiuth Africa. 

A Gide. ilv'N.Y. RaopF* A \ r in- 

lagc Hi *t*k\ \ novel in wliiL-h tJk I'.urupcan \mtu 

n rhswtttlghly eorttlprcil hy North Vfrtei 

I M. Pnmer, rl PaiiM^r /fflilw ittiany tdi- 
tmmi- A ccldirjied rinL astringent iiiivcl ahmit 
1 hr Hrnij-h in India 

t.. lie mi in, MufuChapdetpnr ' N.Y.- Micmilltn. 
l^l. l ilt ibesi-kmnvn novel diom rwr-d Inrttth 
C.mtmAm. 

f|, H- Rlchardstm, 7/je formttei &\ RitbirJ 
ilfjkinjr 1 N-Y. R-v adc r\ Qi 1 h. i - >J I A k rk^ i pf 
nrnvliahma rnmlexu Ausiralii by m VLL.rrilkn 

I I Ri-li't H-iyyird, Kitt^ Jtafrj/Wj tfn-v. N.Y 
Loitgnmnm Gr«m I9i6L A ^pRmlid example i*f 
the touring tmvrt of imperials viH tumrC- 


CHAPTER I ItiHT EKN 


The First 

World War 


/; hi traduction 


On June 19H + die Mahsburg 
Archduke FrancK Ferdinand, heir to the 
throne of \ ujtria-Hutlgary* mv! his wife 
were us^^inmed in the of Sarajevo, 

4-jpiin! of rhe racently < IW>S) anne*ed 
province «rf l&rcnh ant.! Nemcovitu t whiirh 
had been occupied In Austrhd limgaiy 
since !S7K |.ws Chapter XV l The assassin* 
Frmdp. was* Serbian ntirionalkr Bosnia had 
long been coveted by the Serlw, and, as we 


have already <.ecn h m my of ita Serb ititd Croat 
inhabitants lunged for n more effective ev 
pttvdon of thtir nationalist: a* pi minus 
than they had achieved under H.ihshurg 
rti lc. The A astro-M l mg a rh n gov c rn 11 icn t; 
titarmed by rhe ambitions of Serbian ru- 
rionaikts, totik the occasion nf rhe nssas- 
sinatsun to send j severe ultimatum to 
Serbia. The Serbian refusal to accept the 
ultimatum in its entirety led to an A us- 
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trim dedara turn of war on Serbia, on July 
2ft, Within the week, rhe great starts of 
Europe were engaged in .1 general war—rhe 
Central Powers i, Ausiria-Hmigan ami 
Germany) against flit Allies (Serbia,, Rus¬ 
sia, France, and Britain). Principe revolver 
was eventually ro kill some ten million men. 

This was the first general war, rhe first 
war to Involve must of rhe members of the 
world state-system, since the wars of the 
French Revolution and Napoleon <1 cenrury 
earlier. There had indeed tieen wars enough, 
foreign and dvil + in the century between, 
They were, however, wais between two 
parries, like the Franco-Prussian War of 
IS70. the bloody American war between 
North and South in 1H61- JSAJ, and a whole 
series of colonial wars against rebellious na¬ 
tives. Even the Crimean War of IK5?, be¬ 
tween Russia on rhe nne hand and Great 
Britain* France* Turkey , and Piedmont on 
rhe mher, was by great diplomatic effort 
kepi from spreading nui imu a world Wft*\ 
and u as confined to relatively minor fitdit- 
ing in the small peninsula of Crimea in the 
Black Sea. 

The important thing to note is that in 
1914 a great manv people in Europe and 
America fdt that this sort of general war 
was all hut impossible. These people, pre¬ 
dominant h lihtvr.d intellectuals, had been 
alarmed by the series of crises we shall 
shortly describe, crises that showed how 
close a general war might he But they had 
followed hopefulK the movements for in¬ 
ternational pc^ec and co-operation—the 
Ucd Cmss, rhe international labor move¬ 
ments, and the Hague conferences of IK99 
and 1907+ which, though they failed la 
Achieve their avowed purpose of armaments 
limitation, did set up a tribunal for the 
arbitration of im cm a tinted disputes, the 
14 world court." 

Wi*r|d War I was tong, bloody. and de¬ 
structive. The shock of its outbreak, vastly 


increased by the strains of the war itself 

# 

and above all by the failure of the postwar 
peace settlement, brought on in the 192 AN 
2 most extraordinary discusMun of the 
causes of the war. This discussion was by no 
means limited to professional historians. Ir 
was carried on in the j>rc^ and nn the plat¬ 
forms by all rhe agencies that touched pub¬ 
lic opinion, Most of ic was designed to 
"revise' 1 thu verdict of the Versailles 
Treatx of I s ? 19, in which the victorious 

M 

Vlios declared Germany and Austria-Hun- 

■ 

gary solely responsible for precipitating the 
war of 1914, 1 he beaten German** penalized 
in the peace* had obvious reasons for trying 
to prove themselves innnctnr of war guilt. 
Bur important currents In public opinion 
in Great Britain, the United Siates. and 
even in France also llowcd into this + *re- 
virion isF' movement, So far dh! revisionism 
go m the P>20's that some American Ids- 
ittihttif parceled out varying pomutts of 
ihc guilt among rhe victors and vaiiqinshcd 
alike, with the confidence of schoolmasters 
handing nut merits and demerits. 

We cannot be so confident iridn\ From 
our further perspective* rhe question of 
war guilt 111 1914 fades one into a question 
of historical causation, and into the face of 
historical tragedy We can say with the 
English writer, George Meredith; 

in tragic lift, Gud wot. 

No vjlljm need be I Possioflt spin the plot. 
^Ve are beTrayed by whut h false within.* 

No tine power or group of powers caused 
flic war of 1914. Us causes lie deep in the 
history of rhe start-system of western civilt- 
yjtfinn* and, more particularly. in its hi*- 
rnry since (870. The dramatic date of the 
assssainatitm of Francis Ferdinand. June IK 
1914+ serves as a dividing line between the 
ultimate* nr long-term, factors- and the 
proximate, or short-term* factors, 

* M&Jcrn LeWf XhllL- 
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//; Causey of the War 


The Shift in the 

Balance oi Power hi the long 

term, an ob- 

Viom factor that made war tiu.ni: Ukdy 
was flic i(ni(k'^tian of Germans und Italy, 

1 he creation of thr^r two new major 
statc> in the ISfSris und I s"n\ altered ihc 
alwavs delicate, balance nf power in the 
European sme-svvEcm, The efforts of 
statesmen during the ne\c forty years rn 
adjust the system ami to take account of 
the two new powers ami their claims 

proved ukfrtidtdy umidtcessful The older 

establishetl powers were U\ in* mean* will¬ 
ing m give up their uwn claims W e have 
%ccn that ever since the modern Euro¬ 
pean—* ir + 1 ictre r. tlie w nutm—st aie-sys- 
tern developed nur of medieval fragmenta¬ 
tion the separate muts, the scales have 

tried 10 grow. They have med to grow in 
vi ealch. in prestige, and* rnovt of ifl + in ter¬ 
ritory; In the second half uf the runcuxnth 
century, with tin- principle of Manorial sov¬ 
ereignty well establUhed, with even the 
smaller stales like SwirrcrLmd -uid Sweden 
gcncnilb accepted is nut t-. he \w allow cJ„ 
there was little icrritorv in Europe (hat 
COtild be easily disposed nf for the purpose 
ul nuking ;i < hij.sn filths t l/flificanon had 
closed Germany and Iraty, which as re¬ 
cently as iSIS IilhI been classic areas for 

r 

'Tompcnsarit>iT h Only southeastern Europe, 
the Balkan lands of the obviously weakening 
Turkish Empire, remained in the Lire nine¬ 
teenth eemury is possible picking for Bin- 
tritium power? Even there, the growth of 
national feeling in states like Rumania, Ser¬ 
bia, Bulgaria, and Greece made sheer annc\- 
ivion difficult, Nevertheless, Russia and 
A ustm- Hungary both had ambition* in 
the Balkans: lie hind them, aiming rather at 
domination of T urkev arid rhe Near East* 
came Germany and Great Eh i rain* 


Meantime, influenced by rheir rivalries 
in Eumpe and abroad, the grc.it powers 
were also choosing sides in a scries of irili- 
antes and agreements. By the early years 
of rite twentieth ccnturv two camps ex¬ 
isted—the Triple Vllinncc of Gcmunv, 
\U 5 tm-Hungary, mid Italy, anil the fripU 
Entente of l- r;met. Britain* md Russia, The 
system, as many people nt the time saw 
dearly, had grown >n tightly organised 
that there was almost no tree play left, and 
with che wisdom nf hindsight we can now 
see char after 1900 almost anv crisis might 
have led to war. Sarajevo was the one that 
jJd- 

Thk state of imemflrirjftaJ puli tics was 
christened by an English liberal, Lowes 
Elkkinscbn. 1 the imemutionnl anarch;," It 
was, however, no chaos, hut a highly or- 
ganged riyidiy, “Linarthican only m the 
sense that there was no higher anthemry if> 
put a stop to rlic rivtiln. In concrete in¬ 
stances, two or inure powers wanted the 
same piece of land, as a Territorial addition 
of as a sphere of influence. Fiance and Gnat 
Britain both w.in ted Egypt; France .md 
C x erm n n v 1 mjT h \\ ant cd ^ 1 ftrnc cn; R us*ia 
and Aiisnla -1 lungary both wanted con- 
rrnl over rhe Balkans: Russia and Japan both 
wanted Vlinetiuria: and so on around the 
map. Compromises were made* lands and 
spheres of influence w ere shared, but in the 
long run there simply wasn't enough to 
go ammul. 

In riiis scramble a rough distinction can 
hr made hetween the ^haveii/' or 1 ‘satu¬ 
rated powers^ and the ■ , havt-rtfHs r " the 
powers th;U luvd nor dime well in previous 
competition. Nor able among rhe "have. 
nooT were C»ennanv and Italy- which had 
not been united nations when the or lie r 
great powers were expanding overseas, and 
which did nut vei have in 1&70 colonijl 
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empires, I hcv had to take the leavings in 
Africa and Oceania. The “have-nots" were 
not always aggressors, nor were the , 4 htv« Ti 
always the defenders of the status quo. 
The Utter, even powerful Britain, wanted 
same Tilings that inhere named* Yet in 
these itLtrs Germany* newly united* with 4 
rapidly growing population. with an effb 
cknT industrial economy * appears as the 
power with most to gain by disturbing the 
system radically. Germany appears, to me 
a morally neutral w<mL as the main "per- 
turber" And Gtfcat Britain* as rhe old-es¬ 
tablished lender uf the world, rid 4 power¬ 
ful, and full uf prestige, appears n> the main 

defender uf the world's vsteiti of stare.-. ns 

* 

embodied in international hw, or. more 
cynically* a* the defender of thingvavthcy- 
are, 

The Role 

of Public QphtiOn We have in 

this iiUtl EflC 

used The shun hand uf nances like “Great 
Britain" or "Germany." But these arc mere 
symbols »i' colored blobs on a map are svtm 
hoU, for millions of human beings u hose 
desires somehow do add up into rhe actions 
fif suites, did add up in the war of 1914, In 
no state were the mi I turns all in agreement. 
There were Germans who wanted no bit 
of \fricj or any other piece of land- There 
were I JLgSidimen who, far from being cun 
tent with Britain\ place in ihc world, 
wanted mure, wanted Britain to be for 
ilie whole round world what Rome hail 
been fur the Mediterranean world in the 
first centuries of the Christian l ,ra. hoped 
eventually m kilt nfF all but Englishmen 
(and perhaps Scotsmen) in a fine Darwinian 
struggle. 1 here were every where in Europe 
at least a few absolute pacifists, men who 
were determined under nnv conditions to 
refine tu Jig hr. tncii who once war broke 
out became ‘ conscientious objectors ‘ We 
must not think of the war Mid the events 
that led up in it as limply the work of a 


few men aT the top iti each nation* the 
professional soldiers, the villainous diplo¬ 
mats tn truck coats and striped trousers. In 
all the countries* there was a spectrum 
that rati from the militarist Co Che pacifist, 
through all shades of opinion. 

But the outbreak of the war mw in cadi 
belligerent nation a broad national public 
opinion in support of the government. In 
(914 $ome men marched to war convinced 
that war was a beneficial thing. Here is the 
account of a young German on the last 
train out of Switzerland before the out¬ 
break of war: 

An ^McrLv gent]email was sitting in nur 
corn parti 1 mit. He began in calk to us n once, 
as if we went inrimar^ acquaint nricc^, On fht- 
lock uf his Imrel bill he had added up The 
numerical strength uf rtu [.urupeju :inhks 
01J balanced them against each other* He 
compared the twD rntdb nnd inured my 
mother thin ihe fpirirual ipishm^ of itie Gci> 
min troops coinpcusatcU fur the numerical su 
Ewrioriiv <il the Russians Dor in this war spir- 
uuid qualifies alone wimld deride 1 he day, and 
t mrzniny t spiritual qualities were the best in 
r.ur«|K% A$ Emnieersit> professor be knew that 
uur votith were ready for rhe fray, and full of 
ideals. At law the hour had eumc when uur 
people could enter on ih greet world mhainct. 
He huiisdf [ud bcetl idmost ease inro despair 
by the crate niartrUBnn of die hsr few re ant 
—particularly in rhe InuL-r ilmy but at lust 
life had regained an ideal significance. Tin* 
yrciO virtues uf hu manky. which had found 
their last refuge in Germany—fidelity, patriot 
lEssn, reiiihntss tu die for an idea—the^e were 
triiiiTipiling 11 tut over the trading ami diup. 
keeping spirit. Ibis uns tin; nroridemial light¬ 
ning flash that would clear nie air. , . * 

Gemum Aspiriiii&tts The Gentiaitb 

were led by 

their young Kaiser, William II, who had 
come to the throne in IH8H.. The “revision- 
isr“ historians have been able to show that 
in 1 he hectic five weeks after the assas¬ 
sination at Sarajevo the Kaiser, contrary to 
world opinion ui the rime, did not work 

* I tiki GSjtscr, c;/ju of Iffi, \\'\\h and Edwin 
Mtiir, tram, iLwukm* IftP), t 7 M 72 > 
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steadily for war* rhni indeed lie tried ro 
prevent war. Bur he cannot he even par- 
rblh Solved for the long-term, to r the 
ultimate, cutises of the war, In the decisive 
Years between LStfW ind MJI4 Ur wa> the 
posturing ■ggtewive leader «f parrimic l'V- 
paiirinn* : he: "White Kniyhr 1 leading hh 
people io g|c>r% ■ ce like? Chapter \\ - He 
w-j- perhaps more of n rtgnrehcjd, less >>i an 
no uni maker of pqlirv than the world took 
him TO he* bur snll □ willing :md effective 
figurehead for cijrati^onists. 

German miljirintis and German fears 
produced an intense hatred u-f Britain, i 
hailed mixed with ern v .ind a sense of 
mfcrinrirv* a haired That filmed on the 
Fnglish upper elates, perfectly tailored, 
serene ru effurtlro iUpcrismfy. the favnriie 
children of fortune. \!an\ a Citrman tour- 
tsc N perhaps quire accidental I v given an 
Indian hotel room inferior to rliar given a 
traveling l.rigtishrmn. would come I ionic 
burning with indignation it this personal 
e* idtitcc that Germanv was Luring denied 
it* place in the sun. In the German m\% 
In the vein lieforc rlie war* There w,w \ 
dtnpli ro.ut in the office iV mc>% AV- Tug 
i rite l)sn ) Ilveryone knew ihftt rim was 

the day of file dec!oration of war between 

■ # 

Crentwn md llnmin. t hese feelings m all 


condensed in the famous Hymn nf Hate 1 * 
of rhe German poet Kmst I Jssancr: 

We will ivon forego our hmc. 

Hmte by water and halt bv UnA* 

Kite of the head and hate of rhe hand. 
Mu re *f rhe h.iiniritr and hate of tb* Grown. 
H.iu 1 i n the seventy ml Ilium choking down. 
We love as otic, we have as urn-- 
W e have one foe and onv alone; 

EngtuiA'f* 

/Jiv/ifjb .4jtyOT0fi0ftf Few English- 

men returned 

this hatcj the Fnglbb were still nn trip. Yef 
is the vears wore on, the expensive race be¬ 
tween Britain and Germany jn naval arma¬ 
ments continued; m incident after inci¬ 
dent German Mid British diplomats r<xab 
opposite odes anil— this seemed especially 
hipuitant to the luml! leaded—German 
w arc% of all sorts Undersold British w ares in 
Europe, in N'litrh and South Mrterk*. and 
in Asia. I nglsshtiien began to t|utik that 
.mi me one might to reach these ill-nunnercd 
Cemr«D3 a lesson. Moreover* they had be¬ 
gun to worry about their own position of 

* 3 fmf |.r*ijutr 1 \ Hunt nf Hale Again# F na- 
I mid," rr:im Lv Uurbjti Hendenun, in Hutton 1 
Sh-vcumhi fur[|i„ The Home Book <i| I'mt, 3ftl 
ti iV tl v Vttri-i. (I 2ta-*M0i 
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prosperity and leadership- In India, the 
drearest pwweftion *>t rhe Inglish. it vu^ 
dear already rhur great concessions toward 
self-government would have n> be made to 
the natives. Close at home the Irish c]uc$- 
rkm was in one of ie* most acute pluses, 
with Ulster in arms against ihe proposed 
Hume Rule, Englishmen were worried 
about Their nbsalescrnr iwdiratiint plant, 
their apparent inability t«i produce goods 
as cheaply and as efficiently a* the Germany 
they were self-critical about: their failures 
as salesmen abroad, their stodgy self-satis¬ 
faction. 

A great many Britishers thought of 
themselves as good lilscrais and good inter- 
uuiinniilisTs* nmnm to preserve the peace 
and the decenries of btemadonai life. 
Mam we re radicals -and Labor party 6 men 
committed m pacifism* The coming af war 
in 1914 was to show how thoroughly almost 
all these men idem if led Great Britain and 
righteousness- As for the bulk of lIic cun- 
wrvatives. they were as nationalist as in any 
other great country. In Britain, their mt- 
; tonal ism attached itself to The Lmpire, tu 
the u White Mm’» Burden," To a wlmh set 
of symbols that the Germans found tntoL 
edible. 

The Other 

Belligerents In democrat¬ 

ic France as 

In democratic England there was a wide 
sprcai! of opinion on uiieomtmnal politics, 
A numerous >r>ci:ilisr Left was commuted 
to pacifism and to the concept of a kind of 
international strike of workers >11 The 
threat of actual war. A more moderate 
group also opposed cocivemional patriotic 
aggressiveness toward the foreigner. Both 
among ihe inert who conducted French for¬ 
eign retain ms md aflmng the general public, 
however, there remained righi down to die 
eve of the Great War the embittered pa- 
rriothm nf the ben Ten, Frenchmen wanted 
revanche, revenge for the defeat of IU70* 


Thex warned Alsace-Lorraine back. For all 
These years, rhe VTatne npresenring Stras¬ 
bourg among the cities of France in the 
Place de la Concorde in Paris w as draped in 
black. With rhe wannest patriots, the or¬ 
ganizers of patriotic societies, the editor* 
uf patriotic journals, this feeling for re¬ 
venge w as obsessive. 

B\ the opening decade of The 1900*5 
many observer* thought thar the new gen¬ 
eration was losing its desire fur revenge, 
that Frenchmen had at hit decided Cn 
accept rhe verdict of 1^70. Bur French 
diplomatists cominucd to preserve and 
strengthen the system of alliances against 
Germany, and in the excited weeks of July* 
19H. it was dear that the French were 
ready for war. 

In the other major belligerent*. mo, the 
ultimate decision* of governments \\*m 
much popular support. Riusinm w ere filled 
with ihe "ponied self-esteem" of nariomL 
ism. were convinced that God and the 
right were on their side Italians saw in wae 
the chance to yci tfolia Irredenta (Trent. 
Trieste, and their surrounding lands) and 
srill more territory from ihe Uabsburc 
Monarchy, In the dual monarchy, a* we 
have seen, the loyalty of subject nattonalL 
ties could scared) be counted on; bur the 
dominant Germans of Austria and Magyars 
of Hungary' welcomed the oppommiry to 
put the troublesome Slavs m rheir place for 
good and all. 

The Era of Bismarck, 
lft7t~J&90 ’Hie road to 

Sarijevo 

starts in Its Tip lit rht Tretny of Frankfurt, 
where France was utilised in cede ALitt 
mid Lorraine to the new f jerman Empire, 
It was no liiniiirhT road, but tine of many 
twists and turnings, add few historians 
would now maintain iii.it Jt>“ 1 made W14 
inevitable. We caiuiut follow the toad in 
detail, hut w e must map its main course. 

For some twenty years Bismarck was its 
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chief engineer Tn fairness to tKc Icon Gian- 
cdlor, it must lie said that during hi* las-r 
ttvtmy years in office? Sic snught price, and 
indeed detained i? powerful dements in 
the new empire made ie impossible (nr him 
to grnrit to France the Marne bind of gen¬ 
erous peace he hod given Austria in 1866, 
Yet Bismarck did try to sj H e t he wound 
lie knew T'r.mcc had suffered; he cncnur- 
aged Iter to expand her empire in North 
Africa In the acquisition of Tunis in \##l n 
even though this urfended the [railing wlm 
id\u covered Tunisia Bur he 1 eared t French 
attempt at revenge, met sought to isolate 
her diplomatically by building a series of 
nil lances from which she was excluded. Ger¬ 
man v, he insisted, was nose a “saturated** 
power, and wanted nothing mure in I'll- 
rope; iiml in a Grmius phrase he insisted iliai 
all the Balkans were not worth "the buries 
nf ,1 single Pm menu Ian grenadier " A hi we 
all, he sought to keep im got*] terms with 
both Austria md Russia, nut* u h.n was 
much more difficult* tn keep both these 
pow ers on good terms with each other. 
Since both wanted predominance in the 
Balkans, Bismarck's task was formidable. 

As a result of the Turkish War of 187?- 
187H„ the UuSsiaris succeeded hrjcJlv in sift- 
ting up j greater Bulgaria as a kind of client 
-talc that brought Russian influence .il- 
moat to the gates uf Constantinople iNcc 
Chaptet XV), Since both Britain and Am- 
trhvHiirigin/ were tin willing tn allow Rib- 
ski this increase of power, BixTTwck played 
host to a general I nmpean diplomatic con 
grass at Berlin i1K?H >. at which Russian 
gains were considerably pared down. Both 
Russia and Austria-! I ungan were diurnn. 
tented over this corn pro mi sq, Neverthe¬ 
less, Bimtarck soon laid the corruasume of 
bis, diplomatic system bv i drfemive alli¬ 
ance with Austria-Hungary in INTO, an ,ilfi- 
ancc that field right down o« MJ l - And he 
was able to make a secret treaty, the ^io 
called League of the Three Fmpernn. 
which bound Germany. Russia, and Austria 
together. ITie Three powers agreed in see 


together in dealings with Turkey, and to 
maintain friend!v ncuiralirv should tmr 
one oi them Ik jr war with a fourth power 
other than Turkey Next, working skill- 
fulh iTtt Italian annoyance over the T rench 
expansion in Tunis, Bismarck secured an al¬ 
liance arming Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
and Italy, directed chiefly against France. 
'IIiis wins the famnus Triple Alliance of 
often renewed, which on paper %ri!l 
existed in IM14. 

On rhU sriies of right ropes. Rknnirtfk 
nuiimaincd a precarious balance through 
The \ NKfj's. Thief in his mind was The dan¬ 
ger that the Russians, always fearful of 
Ausrnan schemes in che Balkans would 
dcxeiT him and ally thcimdves with 
France, still a great power and anxious tn 
escape from the isolation chat Bismarck 
lud designed for her. In li^N Russia did 
fetus* io renew the League of the Three 
Fmjwmre, but Eunt&rck teas able m repair 
die hr each for the moment In a secret 
Russo A icnwn agreement known as the 
Uc-insurance Treaty, The two promised 
each other neutrality in case etrher was 
involved tn a war against 3 third power; 
bur rhiv uewtrafits was not to bold if tier 
mans made an "aggressive 11 war against 
France or if Russia made an Viggrtsriic' 
war agsimt Austria Since Russian nation- 
■iJisi agitation corutuued .igaimr bufft All* 
rt La ,tud Germ urn , Bismarck in nude 
public as a warning to Russia the term- uf 
the Austps-Ctottinn alliance, and allowed 
the main terms of the Triple Alliance ro 
be Lthiwti informally. 

Formatir/w of the 

Triple Entente, 

im^/907 Then in t m 

t In n young 

) mpemr \\ illinui 11 di&mhn'd RKrn.irck, 
The Emperor r s advisers, headed by Baron 
vnn Trotsrem, persuaded him not ru renew 
the Re-insurance \ rcaty with Russi:^ iti 
spite of Russian desire for such rencujl 
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Shortly afterward* what Bbniiirck bad 
\iurkod £t> Hard to prevent fame jIhuu. 

After lengthy negotiating Russia a(Ul 
France in \«S4 came together in an alliance 
tlmi ended French tsolarinn. k was formally 
,s iIl'Fciissvl alliance, m which each was to 
come to die .nit of the other if f icrimm or 
Austria made 'laggrei-Sivir w ar against ei¬ 
ther, and it wm accompanied by *he tieccv 
sny military agreements lietwecn rhe (wo 
general staffs, Against the triple Alliance 
there now stood* quite openly, a Dual Mli- 
ajiGC of France Jnd Russia. England as yet 
remained technically untnvolved. 

The iic^T ore at ^E 4 ge in the tightening 
network of alliances was ru bring 11 real 
Britain in ngaimr the Central Power*. 
Britain had Jong kept her lurndb free on 
rhe Continent* refusing foms.il alliances. 
In ihe IttSO's, her prime minister* Lord 
Salisbury* asserted that hers was a pi >1 icy 
of "splendid isolation " But in the two dec- 
a lies after the accession of Kaiser William 11 


Britain was to commit hersdf to a formal 
alliance with Japan and to an “twidcnstimd- 
111 ^" iin French* jttrfntt'l with France mil 
Russia. WkiT chiefly dtftVt Britain tp (J 
jcrinns was the naval race with Germany 
ant! the rapid worsening of Anglo-Gtmum 
I'd lit ions* a worsening even more evident 
at the level of public opinion than 
at the level of formal diplomacy. 

A tjiMKl concrete instance of this rising 
hostility h the Kruger telegram w f 1SW&, in 
which the Kaiser eoug rambled President 
Kruger of the- Boer Republic irf lnmsva_il 
dii rhe defeat tif the Jameson mill i>cc 
p. >51)* It may be that the Kaiser and 
his circle hoped at bottom that this ges 
turc would bt taken bv the English govern 
ment a* a kind of polite and permissible dip¬ 
lomatic blackmail* m evidence of h*>w great 
s nubanee the Gentian government could 
he to ihc British if it were nm on ilicir 
side. But the British pres took rhe tele¬ 
gram 2 S an unbearable insult* arid the Gtr- 
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min pre* replied angrily to British Linger. 
Here is; a sample fmm the dignified and con¬ 
servative London Saturday Rmdts* a pas¬ 
sage that shows how dear rhe shape of 
things to come already was to the know¬ 
ing: 

U h not only the German l iflpernf that is 
in the dark a* V* die strength «f Great Brit¬ 
ain. The Ttnv^’ published uci Monday a letter 
from "A German in England/ deck ring that 
Germany hart* Lug Lind |leean>e die ctrmCFt 
Win her alliance, anil then proceed*, I’m rope 
is i camp, and if if came to lighting. England, 
wirh all her wealth and position, would rank 
av a sccond-clats Power, because she has nor 
the number of loldim. nor sufficient armament 
for a graT struggle/ And* therefore, wt arc 
mid, L whh rhar growing hatred of f nghmd on 
rlie Continent * kind of contempt for hrr has 
grown/ llur this German in LugUnd 1 con¬ 
tradict* himself If England is only a second - 
da vs I Anver. whs shim Id Germam get >n angry 
he cj us-.- B-he cannot secure hrf as in ally 1, tier- 
numy iLk 1 *. not ragi: against Spain hccau&c Spain 
has nor joined the Triple Alliance* nor does 
tIu Kjisct write imuldng- about the 

Portuguese:, 1 hr mull i* Thai Citnuan mili- 
wtry pride, combined with ilic rmdtng Gtr- 
mun’s envy of British commerce and the Brit¬ 
ish Linjure, make him ^ry to believe thar Eng¬ 
land is a vecnml-clas* Power. Uiit in his heart 
he know* better- He knows tlmr no\x, run 
more than jit r(it crad of the Napoleonic wum, 
F ngLrmi is the Arbiter fpf Europe. Her alliance 
would make the 1 riple Alliance invincible, anil 
were her aid given ro Russia and France, the 
German hegemony on the Continent would be 
doomed.* 

Ir was fear nf Russia rather rhan fear of 
Germany, however, that tmpirtd Britain 
Uj mike the first break with formal isolar 
tionisni, the alliance with Japan in UJ02. 
The outbreak of war between Russia and 
japan hastened negotiations Lee ween Itrlr- 
am and France- In the Anglo-Pretieb En¬ 
tente of IV 04 France gave England j free 
hand in Egypt, England gave l ranee a free 
hand in Morocco, and various outstanding 
difficuftics between rhe two in other parrs 

p j \uf^" SjmtJjy Bptto rtf Utrtj- 

mjr 1 , Si l&itr sin 1 London >. LXXXl J jait j I. 
1106}; 27. 


of the world litre ironed our. More im¬ 
portant; the base w.ts laid frit general col¬ 
laboration between the two in interna¬ 
tional affairs. Only mx years previously, in 
[$'Jts there had been a grave flare-up of the 
traditional colonial mates between France 
and England when a French column was 
met by a British column at F&ihoda in the 
disputed Sudan Territory of the upper Nile 
Valley. Fashmli caused ijuitc a> big an out¬ 
break uf fury in the French and the British 
press as the Kruger telegram irnlv two 
years before had caused in the German pud 
the British press. Yet Laihuds left w ounds 
much less deep than the Kruger telegram; 
the con temporary press k not always a 
faithful guide to the dimare of public 
opimmi, let ilone to that of professional 
diplomacy 

1 he linal ^iagc in aligning the tw o camps 
came in 1V07 when Russia, cimstened hv 
her defeat qt the hand id Japan and en¬ 
couraged by the French* came to an agree¬ 
ment with Great Britain, Both countries 
made concessions in regions where they 
had been imperialist ricab—Persia, Afghan- 
isran 1 T il>ct—- and the British at last made 
*wmc cnncessiuns toward the Russian desire 
oa open up the ^Traif^. The agreement was 
scarcely based on any genuine sympathy 
between the two peoples, for the British, 
nmalih . had Ixen ltus>ophcibit for w ell over 
t century. Nevertheless it did round due 
the Triple Entente against rhe Triple Al- 
liancc- 


A Decade of Crises, 

!90f-1914 The last dec¬ 

ade before 

J 0 1fl" is a series of crises and local want, any 
one of which might have spread into a 
world w ar First came a deliberate theatri¬ 
cal gesture from rhe Kaiser, when in \W5 
he made a ceremonial visit to Tangier in 
Morocco as a way of telling rhe world thar 
the Germans w ould nor accept rhe Anelo- 
Etench aKiigntuenr of Morocco to France, 
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Tile iiet effect was ro tighten the entente 
between France and Britain, for tlac British 
indicated el earls to the French that they 
would support them. Indeed at rhls time 
there begun the informal miUtarv and naval 
conferences between the British and the 
French that the French, at least, believed 
“committed 1 * the British to armed support 
if the Germans attacked, V fchm igh rhe 
French Foreign Minister P Deleave, j parti¬ 
san of firm pulley toward the Germans, was 
forced out of office, even this piirrial de- 
tors did the Germans no good* French 
public opinion was infuriated hy this inter¬ 
vention in their domestic politics. In the 
end, a general international conference at 
Ylgcriras m Spain I ]9(Wi) backed up the 
French* who went ahead with their pian^ 
for a protectorate in Momceu* Ai Xlgixi- 
ras American diplomatic influence was used 
on the side of Fmncei the United Starts* 
hkl wa> beginning to emerge from it> ow n 
variety of isolationism. 

A decisive turn of rhe road reward Sara¬ 
jevo came in 19Q8. Austria formal!} pro¬ 
claimed die annexation of the old Turkish 
provinces of Bosnia-Herxegovim, which she 
Imd occupied since Ls"h Austria a dee Lit vc 
J et infuriated the Scrlw, who warned to 
udd Bosnia hi their stare. It also infuriated 
the Russians. d| the more since few Rio dans 
knew that their diplomat Istvohki had in 
tact made an informal agreement with fhe 
Austrian minister Aehrcnthal in September, 
190#), to aecepr tire janncxaticai of Bosnia- 
I fcizeg mim i 11 ret l 1 tn. for Alistriitti si 1 pj >1 >rt 
of an agreement permitting Russian war¬ 
ships to use 1 he Strain lu the event, Aus¬ 
tria diil rhe annexing. Inti Russia did not get 
her me of the Si rails. This wound to Rus¬ 
sian pride was profound. 

War now broke out on the edge* of Eu¬ 
rope. In 1911, the Italians sent troop To 
1 ripoli, the poorest parr of North Africa, 
but at least a part that had not yet been 
taken from the l urks hv other Europeans, 
1 hett in 1912 war spread m rhe Ralkimx. 
N at Iona I isr re v u Eutii jju riei c ill r d the 


"Young Turks" had rrien successfully 
igainst rhe Sultan in IW18. The Young 
1 11 rkv w amed th e tth nle rn s ndustri a l 
achievements of the West, rhtj wanted its 
pidi 1 ical apparatus representative gov- 
ernmenr, and they wanted above all to 
have Turks respected* admired, ami feared 
as members of a thoroughly modem ua- 
Hum* Some of their IntelJecnjak followed 
the n i ne ft cut It-ccnturv itu ;i n tie pa t tern 
hack inti? the part, where ihcy found, not 
the nomad Turks of histwv, but line 

a* 

sturdy ‘'Turanians” from the inspiring 
steppes of Central Asia. There was even 3 
"Pan-Turanian” movement, strangest of 
rhe ‘'Pan* 1 movements, which sought to 
enrnp Alagvars* l urks, and the Turkish 
peoples of Central Asia, who were all only 
distantly related to each other, as children 
of a common destiny No wonder flit \ Iab>- 
burgs were alarmed It liegan to look as if 
those w ho hoped to divide tip Turkey had 
better hurry while the dividing was good. 
In the hurry, rhe world gor swept into 
The War of 1914, the preliminary stages of 
which were the Balkan Wars, 

In rhe first of These wars, in 1912, m 
alliance of Bulgaria,Serbia, and (-recce beat 
rhe Turks, and started the process of di¬ 
viding up most of European Turkey, Blit 
here Austria imposed an absolute veto < in 
graining Serbia territories that \\ ould give 
her access to the Adriatic Sea. Meanwhile* 
the victors quarreled among themselves* 
ami in the Second Balkan War, of 191 L the 
Greeks and Serbs, joined by liic Rumanians 
and the ail-htit-beaten Turks, readily de¬ 
feat cel the Jh 1 Ig aria ns. Turkey gm hack 
some of her territory in Europe. But the 
Balkans were in a state of unusual uncer¬ 
tainty and bad blood w hen Francis Ferdi¬ 
nand was asrassmiited 

The Final Crisis, 

fitly—Aitssttsr^ 1914 There arc 

millions of 

words in prim about the proximate causes 
of World War I and rhe six weeks between 
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the assassination on June 2fi and the gen- 
era! spread of war art August 4. when Brit¬ 
ain came in against Germany. Thanks rn 
rhc end of rhc nile of Htihraizollcm* Hobs- 
burg, and Romanov houses as a result of the 
war, the secret archives were thrown open 
much sooner than would he normal And in 
the present of debate over rhc question of 
war guilt in ihc S WD\ Wen the victorious 
cmiiirHes, Britain^ France and rhc L'niicd 
States, opened their Archives to a surprising 
extent. These arc weeks for which docu¬ 
ments, often re kg rams, can be dated hy 
the hour and minute. These are weeks in 
which messages arc constantly crossing 
each other. Confuting things hopelessly. 
I hesc are \s ecks in which profevanru] diplo- 
inadsts and statesmen* cgs’cd on by an ex¬ 
cited—:md it must be said often ftr^perch 

*iAle—■press., nevertheless tried for rhc most 
part to master the crisis without recourse 
to war. 

The diplomats and statesmen were 
drawn into war because almost all of them 
believed that they laced an alternative 
worse than war, a defeat or humiliation 
For their nation. Austria believed cor¬ 
rectly, though positive proof was then lack¬ 
ing, thin the Serbian government had vnine 
foreknowledge of The plot of the assassin 
Princip and should therefore have given her 
warning. For ibis; reason, and also because 
-he wished to check rhe Herb agitation 
that had long been unsettling the Yugoslav 
peoples living in the dual monarchy, Vusn ia 
decided to make stiff demands on Serbia 
after the assassination cif Francis Fvrdi- 
iund Before doing so, however. she con¬ 
sulted her German ally, who promised to 
*u nt wh ateve r pt>I to y \ lufxia m ig hr 
.idopt toward Serbia. This German response 
has became famous as a diplomatic "blank 
check/' duly signed by Germany in advance 
wirb the precise aniaunr :o be lillcd in later 
by Austria. 

I bus encouraged, the Austrian govern¬ 
ment. on July 2h sent Serbia an ultimaium 
to he answered within furry-eig ht hours. 


The ultimatum made many separate de¬ 
mands, which added up to an insistence 
That Serbia and Serb propagandists keep 
Their bands off i labs burg territories and 
populations, now and in the future. Most 
of the demands the Serbs accepted, at leasr 
in principle; hut they refused to accept 
two «f them, which would have permitted 
Austrian police or military men to take, cm 
Serbian soil an jCTImI part ici a Serbian in¬ 
vestigation of Pri nc ip's plot. Probably Ser¬ 
bia had sum-c assurance that Kiivhia was 
w illing co give her a kind ofblank check/* 
and would assist her if the partial refusal 
of the ultimatum Ted to war The Serbian 
reply, therefore, was a little less vittiiaosiy 
lionesT than it seemed to lie ro must of the 
world in July. 1914. Still, the Austrian ulti¬ 
matum appear rn leave tiecn couched in 
t entiS lit liberal eh - unacceptable to the 
Herbii, and [be Serb reply stems to have been 
a base for more consideration than ir gor 
from the Austrians, Because the Serbs had 
nor accepted tEie whole of the iilriiiijitum, 
Austria declared war on July 2*. after 
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turning down ols inconsistent with national 
honor i I 'urupean conference proposed by 
the British fi^rcagr^ minister Sir Edward 
Grey, 

From now nn, the German diplomatists, 
backed by W illiam 11 and actually resisting 
the German military men + tried to hold 
back (heir Austrian ally. It is impossible t» 
clear William from responsibility for die 
German "blank cheek.” wldcti had embold¬ 
ened Austria and had perhaps been designed 
by Germany rn do just that. Now. how¬ 
ever, rhe Germans certainly tried tn revoke 
the check and made a last effort tn stop 
the spread of the war. Since Russia was 
beginning the full mobUferttion of her 
armies, rhe Kaiwr. on July 2V* told Tsar 
Nicholas II in a persona! telegram of the 
German attempt to get the Austrians to 
compromise. Apparently this telegram 
served to gel full Russian mobilisation 
modified into partial mobilization and to 
get direct Ausrrn-Russian ralk* resumed 
on July 10. For a brief inn mem it looked as 
if the crisb might be overcome. 

But mobilization was nor easy in Russia, 
a countn of long distance*, poor mmmum- 
catiurts. and hu re j iterant' red tape, and tbc 
Russian military' feared that their enemies 
would get tSsi: jump on them. At the bst 
muni cat Russia made her mobilization s*cn- 
era! again, Germany at once iritis ceil that 
.ill Russian mobilmtion cease, and T when 
it continued, ordered her own at 4 W p.yi. 
on July and declared war rrn Russia at 
~ on i h .M. the -mu day France, meantime, 
had determined to stand by her Russian 
ally* t iow evident I v about to l?e attacked, 
;snd had mobilized ar b55 KM* the same 
das. Germany declared war on France on 
August 3* 

Britain was still wavering. Although her 
entente u itfi France did not tcgiitly bind 
the two nations together, ir had led, ns uc 
have fust seen, to the very dose co-urdi na¬ 
tion of defense plans by the French and 
British military and naval staffs. Perhaps, 


then, Brirain would have come inrn rhe 
war anyway. What made her entry certain 
was rhe German violation of the neutrality 
of Belgium, which both Britain and Prussia 
had joined with other powers ro guarantee 
in The German mllitan were deter¬ 
mined r«> take decisive action in the West 
and tn knock France nut of rhe war before 
the Russians could get their shnv-nloving 
armies into action. Accordingly. Gen rum 
plans catted for a sweep through a corner 
of Belgium to avoid tiic heavily fortified 
and hills terrain in northeastern France. 
On August 2, the Germans had notified 
Belgium that they intended to march 
through her territory* i hough they prom- 
bed tn respect her territorial integrity in 
the peace to come 

Belgium rejected This demand, and ap¬ 
pealed in rhe other guaranteeing powers. 
Sir Edward Grey* though opposed m rhe 
British cabinet by two pacifists, seized 
firmly on this ground of action, and on 
August 4 Britain declared war tin Germany 
The German chancellor, lkthm.mu-1 lull- 
wug, informed of this action, let -slip The 
phrase that Britain had gone to ^ : ir jnsr for 
a "wrap of paper"—rile treaty of Iff 10 that 
guaranteed Belgium against invasion. l hi* 
unhappy phrase, seized upon by the press 
ui the world, pot only sue edified British 
opinion in favor of the war bui was rcipon- 
silik more than any other single factor for 
the charge of war guilt laid against Ger¬ 
many. 

I'L\ Entry 

r/f Other Ptri&ers By August 6* 

when Austria 

declared war on Russia, all ihc members of 
the Triple alliance and rhe Triple Entente 
had come to blows* with the exception of 
Italy, vi ho, however, bail never really been 
-i good alls of Austria because of the Irre¬ 
dentist issue. Itab, refusing to consider 
herself bound by the Friple Alliance, de- 
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dared her hcumlity The Central Pdwerv 
uf Germany mid Austria-Hungary. then. 
stood agj inst the A Hi es—ftuiSi it, F raturc, 
Bri n in, und Serbia. Japan came i n on the 
ride of the Allies late m August, and Tur¬ 
kic v came in on the Ausrro-Gcnnan ride in 
November, 1 9 IF Alter competing Ecrriro- 
ria] oS m from both UHts and Central 
Puwctg, .1 divided Italy finally joined the 
VlLSt-. in May, I9i > a 

As the war turned into a stalemate, in 
the winter of Wlti-I9l\the Germans made 
the desperate decision to fry to get jit 
G reat Britain by the only way that seemed 
available- Thev would use their submarines 
tn eut off the food and raw materia Is that 
came to Tile Erirish Isles from overseas, and 
without which their peoples would have 
starved. This unrestricted tubmanne war- 
rare meant sinking American ship* that 
Americans held were tpriie legally bringing 
such supplies to England and France, in 
accord with international law. On April d, 
IV17. the United States completed the 
rosier of lireat powers involved in the con¬ 
flict by declaring w ar on Germany, 

Dissident Americans, then and since, have 
declared that she United States was en¬ 
ticed into the war by the wicked few—by 
sentimental lovers of England or France; by 
bankets who had lent money to the Allies 
and wanted to protect their investments; 
by silly idealists vvho agreed w ith President 
\ViLsim in w ishing to "make the work! safe 
for deniocriscvand, of course, by schem¬ 
ing All ini diplomatists, corrupt Europeans 
who held a strange fascinatitm ovci Ameri¬ 
can ,d lxib <5 in the woixU* Yet ii U debatable 
that the United Stares would ever have 
entered rhe war bad there been no un¬ 
restricted submarine warfare by the Ger¬ 
mans* Five Germans considered even food 
senr in American ship to England to Ik 
contraband of war. and they torpedoed 
American ship* without warning. To avoid 
war, therefore, the United States would 
have had to forbid ill American ship to 


sail to am European port or perhaps any 
poll outride the States from which goods 
might have been transshipped Eti the Allies. 
In short, tie rimuEd have had to put an em¬ 
bargo on all American shipping to foreign 
pom, nr else put up wirh German torpe¬ 
does. Neither course would seem to hove 
been acceptable cn a majority of .Americans 
in 1917. Slice many uf the Latin- American 
state* followed the lead uf the United 
State*, there were all told from 1914 
through 19|^ something over d\ty sepa¬ 
rate dcclamiom of war or >cvc ranees uf 
relations. It was indeed ,t world war. 
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///: Thf Course oj the War 


Resources 

of the Belligerents As the uppis- 

ing nation* 

lined Tip in 1914, the Allies hud an over¬ 
whelming ^upcni#rirv in total population 
and resources. Germany. VU*rriUrHung&rv\ 
and 1 tirkey had in their own continental 
lands nor over L50 4 000,0W people, Britain, 
France, Russia, and Irak in then uwn con- 
tbietitaS Lmds had at least 
more people than their enemies, Moreover, 
in their oversaw puwc>vmn>. which included 
the M >,(people *4 India, the Allies 
had many millions more, As for materia] 
resources* rhe fCentral Powers had* espe¬ 
cially in Germany* admirably organised in- 
dustrics and enough coal and iron ro fight a 
long war. But here too the statistics were 
overu 1 lidtiling] v in favor of the Allies 
Moreover, though German submarines and, 

in the curly da vs, surface raiders were able 

■■ * 

tii intcmaps seriously Allied lines of Com* 
mumciimn ovenew. on the whole the Al¬ 
lies were still able to gei from these over¬ 
seas sources indispensable fond and other 
supplies And when in 1017 a beaten Russia, 
in the throes of a revolution* ceased to be 
of aid. i he Allies gained the great resources 
of the United States, 

In the lung run, much as in the American 
Civil War, the side with the u hke men and 
materials wore down its enemies and vum 
the war But it wu-. by no means the uneven 
-struggle that the statistic* of urn) popu¬ 
lation ,md material resource- would indi¬ 
cate. Again as in the Cavil War* the weaker 
side had tnidalk important advantage 
won tjrcar victories, seemed indeed at cnii 
c.d moments on the point of final victaty. 
Not until rhe very Lurr months before 
the armistice of November* I9IN could die 
Allies reads* /eel confident uf victory. 
Geography gave Germain and Austria 


the advantages of being side bv side, and 
of having interior lines of communication, 
which enabled them to make rapid trans¬ 
fers uf iftiop from >Mic threatened front to 
another. Though the Germans ami Aus¬ 
trians did nor always see eve ro e^c* they 
did speak The same bngriagc, and had for 
I ring been firmly iillied, moreover, Germany 
was the predominant partner* and the utrF 
mate decisions were made bv her general 
stall. Most important of all. Germany in 
particJiikr was mure ready for war ilum 
were her enemies She had an efficiently nr- 
gauged military machine and a gtwJ stock 

of inumthms her industry could be readily 

# * 

geared to war, her plans were complete, her 
people were united in support of the war, 
and they enjoyed the grear psychological 
advantage of being on the offensive, of 
Carry'mg the war to rhe cnemv. Indeed, ftn 
important part uf tile war was ever fought 
on German soil; ir ended, with important 
results for liner kbion . with the German 
army -.rill in bring, with rhe soil of the 
German Fatherland still iminvaded. 

By contrite, geography bud separated 
Tile wesxern Allies from Russia. German 
com ml of the Baltic and Turkish coenrol 
of the Straus proved tlutiughour the war 
.l serious obstacle ro communication be 
tween Russia and her allied who had tu take 
funmhihuut and difficult mutes through 
Archangel in Arctic waters and even 
through Vlsdivtu-rnk nn the Pacific at the 
cru! uf the long, slow, single-track I rans- 
Stlicn.tn fiUlwny. For the Allies, transfer nf 
tmops between eastern and western fronts 
was militarily almost impossible, even had it 
been politically' possible. It was nut, how¬ 
ever. polhicalk pissiblc, and lid re is one of 
the greatest weaknesses of the Allied 

Russia* Britain, and France had only re¬ 
cently come together, ns Friendly powers 
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and not as close allies. Each of them was i 
strongly marked nationality, having many 
sources of conflict with the other*. They 
had no Uuig tradition of mutual co-opt ra- 
tlofi, no cortuntm bnnuage, Fruacc and 
England were democratic 1 ** arid though the 
people of both rallied firmly to the n.t- 
tioTKil cause in 1914, they were unused ti¬ 
the kim! of firm, c<ntmh/dd T political aiut 
military control that is necessary 3 in war. 
\s for unified niilimrj' planning and admin¬ 
istration* it was never achieved between 
Russia and the western Allies, F.vcn among 
Britain, France, and the United States on 
the Western Front, ir was nor achieved 
until the French General Rich ap¬ 
pointed cun iman tier-in-el fief in I9lh\ and 
then only imperfectly, 

Finallyi of the three grcuf Allied powers 
m 1914, mvtv France was ready w ith a good 
big land force, and France, with only 39 
millions of people as againsi Germany's 
mi 11 tuns, was tiie weakest of the Allies in 
manpower, Britain was indeed prepared on 
rite -sea, and her navy was an tov-duablc 
aaei; hut ir could nut lie of direct use 
against the German army. Russia hat! uni¬ 
versal military service and an amiv great in 
numbers. But $he bad vast distances ro 
overcome, an inadequate railway system, 
a relatively undeveloped heavy industry 
ju army whose morale had been shaken by 
the recent defeat at flic hands of the J-tpa- 
nese* j people w hose mosaic hid I wen shaken 
by the recent abortive revolution* i mili¬ 
tary and a political organi/aimn riddled 
with inefficiency and corruption. 

The Western From: 

German Offensive The Germans 

had j plan* 

the so-called SchlicfFen plan, which they 
munediatclv put into execution, U called 
lor a holding operation on the left, with a 
strong right wing that was to advance 
ywurU through Belgium, rake Paris, and 
then fall on the rear of the French armies. 


While this great enveloping movement in 
the west swil'rlv eliminated France, rd- 
ativch weaker German forces, it was 
planned, would Isold dow n fhc siow -moving 
Russians. With V ranee beaten, the t lermun* 
could turn their full force agamic die Rus¬ 
sians and heat them. Then there would be 
only die British left, and the future would 
lake care of them. 

The German plan almost succeeded. U 
failed fur two reasons, in which a grciii 
number of separate tactical factors con¬ 
tributed In the first place, the German 
chief of staff, Molrkc, had seriously modi¬ 
fied the SchKeffen plan by weakening the 
critical right wing, partly in order to send 
divLsiurts ro rile east, which, ironically, ar¬ 
rived there mo Jure to participate in the 
disastrous defeat of the Russians* By the 
lime the German right wing neared Paris, 
ii had too few divisions to take the capital 
and then roll up the French army to the 
eastward* In the second place, the French* 
with help from the Belgians and British, 
exploited the German weak ness at the 
critical moment and stopped the drive 
short of jis goals* The Germans lost the 
first great battle, known as the Hattie of 
rhe .Marne. 

The German advance* which had been 
almost continuous since August 2* had 
been stopped, in the next few weeks the 
oppudug forces engaged in whtst came to 
be called ihc ' J tacc for the Channel," with 
ihr German* trying ro outflank the Allib 
arid get the C hannel ports* thus dum mg 
the short -,ca passage to future British rein¬ 
forcements. They failed here. mo. and 
throughout rhe war ihe ports of Galrti* 
and Boulogne, and indeed a small south¬ 
western corner of Belgium* were m remain 
in Allied fiands—a valuable military advan¬ 
tage 

By the autumn of 19J4 the Western 
From was thus stabilized, For over the lx 
hundred airline mile* between the Channel 
ami the Swiss border near B.iscL hundred* 
of thousands nf soldiers faced each other m 
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a continuous line that was full of bends 
called "salients/ Roth 'Mug in' and 

formed si series of rough fortifications, The 
centra l feature of these fortification* was 
,1 scries of parallel irenchc* deep enough to 
conceal a man standing upright. As rime 
went tin* these trenches were greatly tin- 
proved- they were supplied with parapets, 
machine-gun nests, and m elaborate net¬ 
work of approach trenches md Girting 

points*, until ihc \v hole front became ufle 
tinmens: iomficarifitf. Thu Lisin d* of local 
action* in rhe four vests of trench warfare 
shifted die lines here and there, and a series 
uT partial break-throughs occurred On both 
sides. But on the whole the lines held* and 
the actual fighting in the west was confined 
in an extraordinarily narrow, though verv 
JiiRg, field* 

On this Western Front the ultimate 
decision wax reached, but there were many 
other fronts. Some of them were disparag¬ 
ingly called “the side-show*" hv those who 
advocated concentrating in the west* Vet 
in perspective we can now see chat thev 
all played .1 part in determining the final re¬ 
sult. Since, over the long pull the German* 
hud fewer men and resources, rhe dispersal 
of energies char these ^drahuwjT called 
for, md the continuous need 10 bolster 
their Austrian and Turkish and Balkan al* 
lies, were major factor* in tlicir defeat. Fur 
the sake of damy. we shall here rake up 
these nr her fronts separately anti briefly* 
Ihit the reader must never forger that for 
the belligerents ihc war wav a whole; its 
widc-fltuig theaters were mutually depend¬ 
ent with cacti one indu cnesng the others, 

/ ht r Eastern ktont The Eastern 

Front, where 

the Russians faced both rhe i immns and 
the Austrian*, was nu mere side-show. .Mil¬ 
lions of uuni were involved on both shies, 
and had the Russians nut held out, as they 
did* until the end of I01T the Allies in (he 
west could never have withstood the rdu- 


forccnieim ilmr (he Germans and Aus¬ 
trians would base been aide u* sceuI to 
t 1 'ranee and halv. The war in the east was 
mure a war of movement than the war in 
the west. Bur even in the east there were 
long periods of jirakmare, especially during 
the winters, periods when the Apprising 
armies faced each Other ill lung lines of 
improvised fort ill cations. 

The Russians began well Against the c\- 
pjvcd Austrian salient of Galicia (.Austria's 
share fit the cightetnthn:enrurs partitions 
oi Poland ) T The Russians Threw in vast 
masses of men. They pushed the Austrians 
out of the oil-rich lands around Lemberg 
(later the Polish Lwtiw, now rite Russian 
Lvov L and by the end of September, 
L914, rtiey had reached the northern end* 
of some of the passes leading iran Hun¬ 
gary through the Carpathian Mountains. 
Against the German*, who nUo had to de¬ 
fend in East Prussia a salient surrounded on 
rhe ease and south bv Russian tcrriiEirv* 
the Russians won the Ruffe of Gtnnbinncn* 
in August, ]0I4, and so a Turned the Ger¬ 
man general staff ffi:ir rhe Germans felt 
obliged to reorganize Their eastern com¬ 
mand General von I udendoriT. under the 
minimal command of his senior. Von Min- 
denburg, and aided bv a brilliant juninr. 
Von Hoffmann, turned succe^iveU against 
die two Russian armies, which were arrempr- 
bg a pincers movement* Late in August* at 
TannCitbcrg. the Germans decisiveK de¬ 
feated j Russian arniV under Satt&rmui 1 , who 
committed middc, And carls in September 
they won another decisive victory again* 1 
the Russia ns at the Masurian lakes til us 
clearing I asi Prussia of Russians. 

The Germans 4 hard-prosed Austrian al¬ 
lies to the south were bv now clamoring 
for help* and the Western Front was still 
demanding men. Huidcnburg and his aides 
had to do their best with w hat they had. In 
a series id hard-fought battles in Poland 
they succeeded in relieving the pressure un 
the Austrians* Hie end -it she year IV N 
found the Austrian* still hanging un in 
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Galkin, and found the Gentium in a good 
portion to push eastward from Fasf Prus’ 
dan and Polish bases.. In run great joint 
pjffrmiyes in Mav and July* 19U. the Ccn* 
real Powers won 4 ubsnnr 1 . 1 l successes; thee 
in dieted severe losses on the Russian* from 
which the Russians never realty recovered 
At the aid itf the year 191 > the bank line 
nn roughly imm near Riga, deep in the 
Baltic provinces of Russia, to the eastern 
edge of Galicia at Tsmopol and O-erno- 
wjtz. 

In t9l^ p the Russians, with a new com¬ 
mander. General Brusilov, undertook a 
lircai new offensive against tlic Austrians 
in the south. Tlic Russian need it* holster 
their fulling monk would probabl) have 
made some action necessary* hut the Kas¬ 
dans were also being pressed by rhe Allies 
to do something fit help the Italians who 
were threatened by the Austrians in the 
region uf Trent. Ir seems likeh that the 
Brusilov offensive was begun loo soon* 
without adequate prepara non. tr scored 
a striking success at tlrst; in places, the Kufc- 
si:uis drove the Austrians hack Mime eight v 
miles, and they tool large numbers of pris¬ 
oners. But mice more the Gentians came to 
the rescue, with fresh tmopt transferred 
From the wtat* they huffed Brusilov before 
he kid won a decisive success. 

Ir was lmm tile backwash of fhi> defeat 
rtsai rhe Russian Revolution, which began 
carh in March* 1917. was horn, tn rhe mod¬ 
erate phase of that uprising, before the 
Bolshevik revolution of November, I9|? H 
Brusilov undertook one lost desperate of¬ 
fensive, Ihst he was soon cheeked, and the 
wjv was open for the Bolsheviks to carry 
out their promise to make peace. By the 
end of 19)7 + Russia tvas mu of the war, She 
was forced by the Central Powers to sign 
tlie cairaordinarily punitive Peace of 
Brest-).jrovsk (March, 191B) P by which she 
lost her Polish term ones her K;dnc prov¬ 
inces, the entire Ukraine. Finland, and 
some lands in the Caucasus. 1 he Caucasian 
lands went to Turkey; most of the others 


came under the temporary domination of 
Vomit and Germany. 

The kalian Front In April* 

19! 5. Italy 

concluded with Britain. France and Rus¬ 
sia the secret Treaty uf London, which 
promised the Etaliam their [ong-smtght-for 
Trait and Trieste^ and other lauds at Aus¬ 
trian and Turkish expense. In May, the 
Italian* formally declared war on Austria- 
Hungary i they did not declarer war on 
Germany Limit August^ IMIhj, and a new 
front was added along the A ustrfln Italian, 
frontier m Ehc head of the Adriatic. Much 
of rhis front w as too meumcainous for ef¬ 
fective action, and it iva* prern mucli 
confined to vime <bry miles a lung rhe 
IsnUTO River. For two years there was a 
series of bloody bui indecisive actions along 
t Ills fiver that nt least pi an tv! down seven I 
hundred thousand V ustrian troops. Then m 
the hue autumn of 1917, with Russia al¬ 
ready beaten, came rhe blow that very 
near I v knocked Italy mit. Once again the 
Germans supplied the propulsive force. I n 
dendorff, now in supreme command, win: 
si\ German divhium so she tsnflvo. The 
German:, nul Austrian^ broke Through if 
OporvTfn, and wnt the Italians into a re¬ 
treat across the Venetian plains, a retreat 
that was really a rout. French and British 
reinforcements were hastily rushed across 
the Alps, Imt what did moat tu stop the 
A usi ro-Cic nnans was probahly i he grave 
difficulty, under modem conditions of war¬ 
fare, of supply ing mass armies of infantry m 
rapid advance. The Kalians were able tn 
hold along the line iff the Piavc River, al- 
miKSt it the Po. 

HiitkiW 

and Tvrkish Fronts Serbia's part 

m the out¬ 
break of tlie war hail insured that there 
would be u Balkan front from the start. 
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The Austrians failed here also, and although 
in December, 1914, they did manage n» 
rake the Serbian capital, Belgrade, they 
were driven mu again. Bulgaria, whined by 
both sides, finally came in with the General 
Powers in the autumn of 1915- The Ger¬ 
mans sent troops and a general von Mack- 
ensem under whom the Serbs were finally 
beaten. The remnant of rhrir armies wis 
driven tni fake refuge on rhe island of Qxrfu 
in neutral Greece. To counter thh Wow in 
the Balkans* the Allies had already landed a 
few divisions in the Greek town nf ixilonikl, 
and liaicJ established j front in Macedonia, 
The Greeks themselves were divided into 
two groups. One was headed hv King £ *m- 
siantinc. who at bottom was sympirhctic 
with rhe Central Powers, but who for the 
moment w.i* seeking only to maintain 
Greek neutrality' I he other was a pro-A Sly 
group headed by the ahk old politician 
A'cni/dns. Although the Allies rode rough¬ 
shod over formal notions of Greek neutral¬ 
ity* Veni/cb* did not get firmly into the 
saddle until June. 1917, when Allied pres¬ 
sure compelled King Conrfjmmc to abdi¬ 
cate In favor of his second son, Aksjiuki. 

Meanwhile Rumania, whom the Russians 
had been in mg to lure into the w ar, finally 
yielded to promises of great territorial 
gains at the expense of Austria^!lungary 
Arid came in im the Allied .side late in Au¬ 
gust, 1916* a most inopportune time. Still- 
cried by Gentian help* the Austrians swept 
through Hu in.mu amt by January, 1017, 
held most of thri oil-rich cotmtrv When 
the Russian* made the .separate Peace of 
It rest-J .ittrnk with the Germans in March, 
t03H, the K unum hi us were obliged to make 
cessions of territory rn Bn I garni, and to 
grant a lease of oil lands to Germany. 

In spue of the f ormal accession of Greece, 
the Macedonian fronr remained in a state- 
rratc until the summer nf J9lS t when* with 
American troops pn tiring rapidly into 
France* the Allied military leaders deckled 
they could itford to build up their forces in 
Sdoniki. I he investment paid well, for un¬ 


iter the leadership of the French general. 
Frandict d'lNpcrey, the Allied armies on 
this front were ihe fim to break the 
eucniv completely. The French* British* 
Serbs, and Greeks began a great advance un 
September T>. IVI8, all along the line from 
the Adriatic to the Bulgarian frontier. 
Tbev forced the Bulgarians to conclude an 
armistice on September *0 T and by early 
November they had crossed the Danube in 
several place*. The armistice in the west on 
November 11 found the tricolor of France* 
with the ring* of many allies well on irs way 
la Vienna. This hack-back ro Napoleon 
helped inspire in the S ranch a. somewhat un- 
fminded confidence that they were once 
more the dummant nation on rise conti¬ 
nent of Furope. 

The mint ini cresting of the ,l ridir- 
vlmws \u& one that had impurram rcjwr- 
cuH»inii> in World War Si. With the entry 
of I urkey into fhe war in November* 1934. 
and with rhe Western Front capable nf 
Ixing held against the Germans by rise 
French ilonc, ;i group oi British roiiirary 
;md political leaders advanced rhe idea that 
British strength should be pur itiro im- 
phibimb * tpc rations somew here in riie At- 
ocm area, A *rctttl\ drive could also lie made 
overland toward Vienna ami Beilin through 
territory where the Central Powers were 
not expecting an attack in force 1 he great 
exponent of this "Eastern Plan” was Win¬ 
ston Churchill, First Lord of the .Admi¬ 
ralty. I he British decided ro cry the plan. 
The point of attack chosen was the Dar¬ 
danelles* ilic more westerly of rise two 
strain that separate the Black Sea from 
the Aegean 1 he campaign is known as the 
"Gallipoli campaign"’ from the long narrow 
peninsula nn the European side of the 
Si rims which was one of rhe keys tn the 
whole action. Here Allied victory would 
have had the additional advantage of open¬ 
ing communication with Russia via ihe 
Black Sea, 

In March. 1915. the Eniish and French 
fleets tried ro force the Stroke hut they 
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abandoned the attempt Somewhat prema¬ 
turely when several ships struck mines. 
Later landing* (if British, Australian, New 
Zealand, and Flench troops at various 
points mi both Asian and Futnpean shores 
of the Dardanelles were poorly co-ordi¬ 
nated und badly backed up. They met with 
fierce and effective resistance from the 
Turks—a junior officer named Musrafci 
Rental greatlv distinguishing himself—and 
in the end they had to be abandoned. Rus¬ 
sia remained sealed m by the Smits all dur- 

■p 

ing the v\ar. Rut Churchill continued to 
believe thitt ihe Dardanelles plan had failed, 
nut because it was a trad plan, but because it 
hud not been carried out with derennina- 
non. And in the Second World War he was 
to revive, against American military opin¬ 
ion* something of Ins old plan* which be¬ 
came known as the plan to strike at The 
“We underbelly" of the .Axis. 

The Near East 

and the Colonies A whole se¬ 

ries of fronts 

throughout tbc world was involved in 
what we may call the colonial ^clcan-iip." 1 
the subduing of the German overseas cm- 
pre and of the outlying parts of the Turk- 
ish Umpire. I be Turks, trained and in part 
officered Lit German experts often resisted 
effectiveh In Aletopatimja, in April. 1916, 
the* forced the surrender of the British 
general 1 nw ndu nd, who had landed at 
Basra from India in 1915 and hut marched 
up the Tig riv Euphrates Valley. Hue the 
l urks were never able to take tile Siiev 
Canal, nor to advance fur into Russian Ar¬ 
menia. Moreover* the British were able to 
play on the Arabs' dislike for their Turkish 
suzerain*. In 3 series of desert campaigns the 
run comic Colon el 1\ F. Lawrence* an Fng- 
Jishttum who knew the Arabs intimately, 
pkivcd ■ leading port By the end of 1917, 
the British hejJ Bagdad and Jerusalem, Ju 
September. 391*, a great British offensive in 
Palestine was hi successful that on Septem¬ 


ber h> the Turks concluded an armistice 
which rook them out of rhe war. 

These campaigns, fought in the Linds 
[liar had been the cradles of western ckJH- 
zafioti* were of threat importance in making 
the world vve live in today. Fur from them 
came not only rhe independent Arab na¬ 
tions (Syria* Lebanon* Iraq, Jordan* Saudi 
Arabia, Egypt J bur also die Jewish na¬ 
tional state of Israel, to w hich these Arab 
scares arc so hostile. In November* 190, in 
the Balfour Declaration, the British prom¬ 
ised “‘the establishment in Palestine of a na¬ 
tion il home fur the Jewish people/ 1 This 
promise bore fruit in the mandate of 1922 
from rhe League of Nations. by which “such 
a state was set up under British protection* 
In the colonies rhe tie mums* though cut: 
off from rhe homeland by the British navy, 
fought well. In German Fast Africa they 

actually managed to hold out to the bitter' 

■ ^ 

end in a series of skillful campaigns, so that 
they still had forces in rhe held in l ast Af¬ 
rica on Armistice Day* 1918, But elsewhere 
they were lighting with inadequate bases 
and with inadequate forces, jm that by the 
end of 1914 the British, Australians, South 
Africans, French, and Japanese hid pretty 
well taken over the German overseas pos¬ 
sessions. 

The W#f at Sea This brings 

us to a most 

important front—the war at sea. in the 
long j>nh* Briiish .sea power* reinforced by 
the French and later by the Italian and the 
American navies, once more proved ilcci- 
sivc. 1 he Allied command of rhe sea made it 
possible co draw on the resources of the rest 
of rhe world, and in particular tu transfer 
with surprisingly feu losses large numbers 
of British and American tr oop to the cru¬ 
cial Western Front. Quite .is important, 
sea power enabled the Allies to shut Ger¬ 
many and her allies off from overseas re- 
tourec*. The Allied blockade duwlv but 
surely constricted Germany* limiting not 


merely military supplies for her armies, but 
fond supplies for her civilian population. Ar 
rhe end of 1918* Germans were suffering 
from malnutrition, an important factor in 
their willingness to surrender without 
fighting to the bitter end. 

Yet ilit u.ir at sea was not easy for the 
Allies. I he submarine* which the Germans 
had invested in heavily, proved every bit as 
dangerous as British alarmists before the 
war had feared. When the Germans 
launched their unrestricted submarine war¬ 
fare, they made dangerous inroads On the 
merchant ships that were essential to the 
very life of Britain. By the end of 1917. 
some 8*000*000 tons of shipping lua J been 
%»nk by the Germans, most of it hy sub¬ 
marines And at one point in 1917 the Brit¬ 
ish had bar civ enough fund reserves tu list 
:i month* The submarine menace was even¬ 
tually overcome by a scries of measures 
co-ordinated between the Allies and the 
Americans—extensive use of the convoy 
system, attack on the submarines by depth 
I h u i il is, constant anti -subu] ori nc pa trok 
ami development of small. fast ^uLi- 
ehascrv" But we might wonder what 
would haw happened in 191^101" (and 
again m 1942-19411 if the Germans had 
contented themselves with holding te¬ 
nons on kind and hod pur all their produc¬ 
tive lighting energies into rhe submarine. 
This rhov did not do in either war. 

The navy of surface vessels that tlie Ger¬ 
mans had built up since the IKKfs—and 
that; *15 we have seen, was so important in 
rhe growth of Anglu-Geimwl hi«ril«y— 
never played a really decisive part in the 
tsar irself, German snrfacc-rnidefS caused 
severe? damage in the lirsr year, bur they 
w ere finally swept off rhe seas. Once, how¬ 
ever* the main German fleet threw a very 
bail scare into the British, This wjis the fa- 
mows Battle of Jutland, which has been rt- 
fouglit over and over again bv naval histo¬ 
rians. Fought in rhe North Sea on May ^1 
and June T 1915, this running battle re¬ 
mised in the sinking of twice as much Brit- 
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bh as German tonnage* and showed how 
good the German navy was. But rhe Gcr- 
man admiral Schccr. wa> forced tt> run into 
pun before rhe British capital ships, for 
which he was no match. Mrhnugh Jutland 
was a tactical victurv for the (itrinans* the 
struct;ic victory remained with the Brit¬ 
ish, for never .Uiiiin did the German surface 
navv serin nil v Threaten British cnimmtid 
of the sea in Turopcan waters Vt the wars 
end the German high command attempted 
to get the fleet nut in a heroic last wand. It 
was the German sailors' refusal to take the 
ships out—their mutiny* in fact—that gave 
a critical push to the German revolution 
which kit to the Armistice of I9itL 

The Western From: 

Allied Victory This war also 

saw the be¬ 
ginnings of nir warfare. German lighter- 
thfin-air machines, the Zeppelins raided 
London manv times in and both 

sides made airplane bombing raids on nearby 
towns. But the total damage was relatively 
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light, rvnd hud nn decisive etTeci on the final 
result. The sirplanc was of more Importance 
in scouting, imi especially in spotting fur 
artillery; in spue of in shtitT range in chose 
days it .ifcti proved useful as n means pif 
locating submarine*. flit fighter plane was 
greatly improved during the war. ami tlic 
bise w.is bid for the development of the 
air forces we now know. Indeed, the dr- 
phnt made greater stride-r in these lout 
years nT wur than it hud made mult die 
\Vrights nrst llcw U Kitty E tawk in 1 ^ 1 ' 
Although the great new invent! rm of 
the airplane did not itself alter tmditiimfll 
warfare. a new* type of warfare was indeed 
developed, especially un the great Western 
Front, the warfare of the crenel us. The 
machine gun* the repeating rifle, mid last- 
firing tftdlcrv, with lhsr guidance of spot¬ 
ter piano, einsld pmt in vuch deadly tire 
that u was almost irft|ioy>ibit fot either vide 
CP break through the opposing trench sy 4~ 
ccms mi a wide front, Both sides cried to 
break through in rhe two years liter the 
Marne, and bnrii tides suffered losses of a 
kind that had never been suffered before. 
Two new weapons almost Stroke the 
deadlock The lira was poison go*. which 
wa\ fir?i wwd by rhe * imnarw in shells in 
October* 1VI4* with dtortpfmiming results. 
Then in Vpril, \*H5 ¥ the Germans used 
chlorine gas discharged from cylinders. 1 he 
overwhelmed S tench brake m a line live 
miles wide, leaving the line completely un¬ 
defended. line the Germans had not pre¬ 
pared to follow through, and the gap was 
cloved once the gas had dispersed. Mean¬ 
while iHe experts developed a simple court- 
tcmivisure, The gas mask, which betaine 
part of ihe equipment of every soldier un 
both side*, t he age-old balance of arrack 
and defense wm «nce again reestablished, 
[he second new yy capon came much 
nearer to producing decisive success fhh 
ivas the tank, :i sort of Armored land battle- 
ship for which plans had been made back in 
Che Renaissance by the fertile Leonardo da 
V inci. But Lb Vinci's tank remained a mere 


sketch for lack of propulsive power. In the 
second decade of the twentieth century, 
him ever, the intern:il-c&mbwrfon engine 
was ready to do whar horses could not do 
1 he tank yvas k British invention tint had 
been nursed Along in iis infancy by the al¬ 
ways adventurous Winston ( htmlrill. But 
the new weapon was used too soon, ill in- 
.ukquatv numbers and before adequate mc- 
ctuniexd tc\t\ had been made, in the British 
Sominc offensive of \9\6* l ven so. nine 
tanks led nr Accompanied chc infantry tri- 
tmiplunrlv through the German lines to 
chc capture of Flcrv. l 1 ad the tanks been 
withheld for a feu more munch*, and 
hacked up with careful planning, they 
might have broken the German lines twi a 
yy idc front. The Germans naturally took up 
the tank nt once, atul were $om producing 
their oyyii. 

t he technique of attack in die v\csi 
gradually developed over (lie years, and in 
die etui hmke the defensive srsbmme. 
Long and careful a mile tv preparation, 
known as a 11 barrage, 11 literally flattened 
our a section of the enemy defenses and the 
* fc fiu man's land' 1 m trunt of them, and forced 
rile enemy tu retire to rear trenches. Then, 
iiccoinpaiiicd or preceded by tanks, the in¬ 
fantry edged in while tin; artillery barrage 
was lifted ami fnciuscd on the next enemy 
line. It was ii tinvv am! cosily protein, which 
did urn work on a wide scale umil l9lk T 
S hen the Germans, with die Riisshms nut 
uf the hght. made a lost and aluKHf suwe&- 
fuj effon ti y break through, try ing Tn sepa¬ 
rate rhe British from the French. With the 
failure of tlic list CiemiOT push m rhe sum- 
mcr, Fodi ordered a general attack. French, 
Rritbh, anil \mcrican armies had ill broken 
the German lint- by early autumn, and 
were just gaining freedom nf action in the 
open omniw when the Germany Mirren- 
tiered. The German* Eater maintained that 
they were not beaten decisively in the field- 
Vlosr experts now think the Germans timid 
nor have stopped an Allied invasion in 

im 
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Moral? 

on the Fighting 

Fro ms The long TUT- 

rnu bait it 

line* of the four-yc:ir HttWh wjr were the 
scene of a con (. cm rated dcsmictintt hardly 
collided in the war nf at jutnc 

points in Franco the trip sftil was blown 
completely away by shellfire, producing a 
desen rhac is still visible today. Y lie war- 
how‘ever, w as not unique, unprecedented, or 
unlike all other wars, as many an excited pub 
Ik'ivt ni the time declared, h produced mili¬ 
tary heroes and military .vnipegoaLs. great 
generals and generals whn failed. A* with the 
Confederacy in the American Civil \\ ax, the 
defeated Germans seem to have had The 
most-praised generals* the t.ULkndnitfs. the 
Yhekensen^ the I lulTtuiinns- The old tra- 
ditkirtal cHfvaEmu* warfare, the warfare of 
athletic hemes, was continued, and even 
heightened in the nr. where flit “iicK" of 
the highly individualistic thick between 


planes were the Rolands of a machine age. 
And in many of the front* on land, anti in 
the wat at >ea, the Age-old melodrama of 
war lost none of its reality. Lawrence in 
Arabia was no disgrace to the tradition of 
.Sir W alter Scent or even, in the eyes of 
good patriotic Englishmen, to the tradi¬ 
tion of 1 lormh 

Vet especially on the Western Front, 
this war wcmeil ro many of its- parridpalitt 
an unheroic nightmare of blond and fiteb- 
Sensitive young intellectuals w\u* hi earlier 
nines v ould never have had ro Tight, sur¬ 
vived rn write bitterh about their expert 
cmxs—m war novels like Under Fire, hy the 
Frenchman Rathusse, or vIW Quiet on thi 1 
Western Fr*mt hy the German Remarque, 
and in war pjjctu* tike those nf Siegfried 
Sassmm and Wilfred Owen Hut this then- 
nire cannnr Iw trusted fully as an accurate 
reflection of what the millions nf cnnimnn 
soldiers wfe were 1ink intellectuals felt 
about the war We know sifflpU that thej 
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stood it for fniir years. Bur for most of 
rhem the dullness, the dbcotnforts, and the 
brief terror of battle must have tested 
their patriotism ansi worn our their sense 
of adventure. 


/7;v Htimt' Fronts These sol¬ 
diers -ind sad- 

ors were, for the most part, not profession¬ 
als; rhet were civilians, M drifted t ” lifted 
from civilian families unused to the ways 
of die military, Ik hind the front, on the 
product inn lines, subject to tlic unite coin 
but harassing strains of returning and all 
starts of Uniittrinns in daily living, subject 
nl s %i to ihe constant prodding of war propa¬ 
ganda, the families too were pun of this 
great 'total war/ 1 They too stood it, 
though in Trance in IM17„ after the bloody 
failure of a great offensive under General 
NivclLc, civilian and military discontent* 
fanned by politicians* came almost to the 
point of breaking French morale. And in 
Germany, the collapse that resulted in the 
armistice of November 1L I^IH, though it 
obviously had many complex causes* looks 
like -i general failure of morale, a psycholog¬ 
ical collapse under iiinderabk spiritual and 
mate rid pressures. 

For the fieri nans, still influenced hv 
nineiecnih-cenrury id car about rhe rights 
of the individual and laissez-faire econom¬ 
ies, were slow tti organize their society for 
total 'X'\tr They foiled notably to ensure the 
proper sad equitable distribution of food 
supplied so ihaT .is I91K wore oil whole 
sectors of the urban population began tn 
suffer from malnutrition. Nor were finances 
and wir prod net iot$ managed with that 
perfection of techniques that most of the 
world had already come to expeer of the 
Germans. Rationing, strict control of pro¬ 
duction* price control, systematic use of the 
resources of conquered countries these ami 
many other measures were employed by 
the Gentians, hue not with the c arc, decU 
si veneer md lung preparation that char¬ 


acterized them in the conflict of 1019-1045. 

All countries engaged in the war. the 
democratic western Allies as well os the 
autocratic Gent ml Powers sooner or inter 
felt obliged to introduce drastic wartime 
economic planning, which anticipated in 
some sense the more collect] vibrio economv 
of today. Everywhere there was compul¬ 
sory military service. Even in ilritain, 
pmud of its long devotion to the right*, of 
the individual, die funion> Defense of the 
Realm Act—known with wry affection as 
DORA—dumped down severely on the 
Englishman^ sacred right tn say and dn 
what he liked, even if he did not seem to 
fie giving aid and comfort to the enemy- 
In the United States, all sorts of men, in¬ 
cluding the famous Ndolkr-a-year iucn + ' 
Inis mess executives who were working for 
rhe government tor the first rime, flocked 
to Washington and helped build Lip an 
enormous new central government., which 
regulated the economy as sc had never 
been regulated before- Ami of course all 
the belligerents engaged in the war of 
propaganda h nr, as it came tu lie called in 
the next great war, in psychological war¬ 
fare. 

The Allies won rhe battle of the produc¬ 
tion lines, in which the United Stares 
played a major if not a decisive part. We 
have already noted that in material re¬ 
sources thr Allies had a marked potential 
superiority over the Central Power*; this 
superiority they were eventually able to 
realize tn the full. Had the Germans not 
given up when they did, and hail the Allies 
staged the all-out offensive in the west they 
had planned for the spring of \ 9 t 9 * 11 
seems certain that they would have over¬ 
whelmed the Germans. Allied production 
was slow in getting started The French, tn 
particular, were lamed by the loss in the 
lirsi tew weeks of the war of their must 
lugblv developed industrial regions in the 
north ind non beast. Flic British even 
maintained for .1 few months in M4 the 
delusive slogan, “Huskies w usual” There 
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were mistakes. bottlenecks, and experi¬ 
ments like that of the ranks which failed 
at first because of undue haste, \i the he- 
ginnmg the Allies were often -it cm^-pur- 
pi i-ses in production as well as in actual 
military strategy, And not even at the end 
were all the Allied resources pooled as ef¬ 
fectively 3 $ thev were to be in the Second 
World War Nevertheless, bv the end of 
1917 the Allied military machine was adc* 
cjuatcly, sud ted in some ways wasteful K% 
supplied. 

The Role of 

Propit^anda The Allies 

also won the 

most critical phi sc of the war of propa¬ 
ganda, Tlicy sought to convince the neutral 
world, especially rhe neutral* nf western 
civilization* the United States, Latin 
America* and the 5wbs. Dutch, Scandina¬ 
vians* and Spanish, that the Allies were 
righting fnr the ri^hr and rhe Central 
Powers fur the wrong. It was not a com* 
piece victor}-, far Important groups in all 
these countries remained "pro-German" to 
i lie end. and Spain on die whole was prob¬ 
ably pro-German, or ar least anu-FrimeU 
and ajirFFngliih. SrilL it seems that a ma¬ 
in rity of rhe neutral West was car!) con¬ 
vinced that rhe caiac nf the \ llie> w as jiwfr. 
I hb> conviction was strengthened from the 
ven, smrr bv the Traditional liberalism of 
Kranee and Britain in contrast with rhe 
traditional autocracy of the German and 
rhe Austrian empires, though rhe presence 
of the autocratic Russian Empire on the 
Allied side somewhat handicapped Allied 
propagandists. Hie conviction was greatly 
^rmgfhened in ihe early day* nf ihc crisis 
of 1914 b\ the intransigence nf the Aus¬ 
trians toward rhe Series and in particular 
by the Id unde ring phrase of Bcchmatin- 
HnBwcg, that Britain had gone to war for 
a mere ""scrap of paper/ 1 

The sense of Allied rightness was 
strengthened by early Allied propaganda. 


which was often one-sided and unfair. 
Notably, it accused the Germans of fright¬ 
ful atrocities in Belgium. The Germans did 
indeed impose rigorous military omiroF on 
conquered populations, hut Little in their 
record was worse than is usual, and per¬ 
haps inevitable* in all warfare. Allied prop¬ 
aganda abo simplified and falsified the 
complex chain of causation that produced 
the war, making it appear that the Ger¬ 
mans and the Austrians were hjiftUy re¬ 
sponsible for the outbreak of the war, that 
the predatory ^Potsdam gang" had planned 
rhe whole tiling from rhe beginning, and 
that Serbs. French* Russians. and British 
had been wholly innocent of deed or word 
thar might have brought on the war. I his 
propaganda backhred shortly after the war: 
revufeSem against its unfairness had much to 
do with the widespread acceptance of the 
extreme revisionist thesis that on the whole 
Germany, in particular* had been ^juite 
guiltier- of starting rhe war. 

Political 

Repercussions Except in 

Russia, the 

four year* of war saw no major changes in 
pi diri.cal smictu tt . The Gent i a L Fn ipircs 
retained until their collapse rheir incom¬ 
pletely reaponsibl e par I iaxnen 1i ry gov c m- 
merits, and the parliaments on rhe whole 
were reasonably submissive And in spite 
of the inevitable strengthening m the e\- 
cettrive in wartime. France, BnTi.ni. and rhe 
United States carried on their democratic 
institutions In the U nited Slates flic critical 
presidential eke clou of 1916 conic just be¬ 
fore American entrance into she u ar, and 
required by 4 narrow margin in the return 
of the incumbent* Woodrow Wilson. In 
Britain and France rhe democratiu process 
brought to power in the iniilst of wartime 
crisis tw o strong men—I lovd George and 
Clemen vitjii —who carried through with 
great vigor the proseeumm of the war, and 
u ho, though their fame was dimmed m the 
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troubled years after the war. remain in his¬ 
toric memory a$ great niriona) hcme>. 

ln Britain the skillful hut Indecisive l \h- 
etll Leader A*|uith proved unable m snak¬ 
ier events, even though he widened his 
government jfttn a coalitiurt in May. J015, 
in December of that year lie was suc¬ 
ceeded hs another I literal., Urtyd George, 
rhe architect erf Britain's social Him™ nee 
svstem (see Chapter XI V), who had also 
proven himself an aditiimhlc organiser nf 
war production, L ndcr Lloyd George the 
coalition rcallv worked, and his posrriun 


IV: The Peace 

As in Westphalia in Ki4H h at 
Crrccht in I*1L and at Vienna in IM^, the 
warring powers gathered in n great meet¬ 
ing to make the peace settlement, Hits 
time they met at Pans—or. rather, m sut>- 
ui ban Pirjx Flics met it Versailles to scr- 
tie with the Germans at St. Germum to 
settle with tile Austrians it NciiUh to set- 
ik with the Bulgarian's, at rile Grand Tria¬ 
non i in the p:irL of Versailles) in settle 
w nil Hu IJunj£arkms P md if Sevres to set- 
fie with the furks Blit peace cftngrcssci 
almost never meet in a world that is really 
at peace. 1 here are always aftemunbs local 
wars sunk disturbances. lesser diseases chat 
foliow tile great bout of illness. The after* 
math* of to | (M'HQ were particularly nu¬ 
merous and atuie T and coruJJdottcd the 
whole work of she peace- ciiagresset To 
them we must turn briefly before uc con¬ 
sider fhc act mil setrlemenls. 

The Aftermath 

of World MV The sorest 

spot ht is Rus¬ 
sia. now in the shroeH of civil war and 
foreign invasion^ No sooner had the Ger¬ 
man', been forced ro withdraw from the 


as war leader was m remain unchallenged. 
We shall meet him again at the pence ne- 
gqlVicms, us we shill meet hb F retich 
counterpart, Octucucc.iu, The ‘Tiger/' as 
Ckmmccati was known ro his friends and 
enemies alike, aiiic to power at rhe end 
of 191". at a time when defeatism threat¬ 
ened both the military and the internal 
strength of Fniiict. < Ikmcnccau conk firm 
command nf rhe wir effort und dis-pmed of 
the disaffected politicians with the deci- 
sivcness—and disregard for the peacetime 
^rights of man’"—of an old Jacobin. 


regions they had gained at HresrdLitorsk 
r see above, p. 593) rhan the Allies &cnr 
detachments to various points along the rim 
of Russia—on the Black Sea, on the White 
Sea in the far north, and on the Pacific 
[for details sec Chapter XIX). Hie Allies 
still hoped ui restore in Russia, if not the 
monarch v, at least a moderate democratic 
republic Their dread of final Bolshevik 
sue cl*s i the term "BnhhcmftG was then 
almost tint versa By used., instead of cottimu- 
nbim .md of The possible spread of Bol 
*hc\ ism westward, added to the rmrituts at 
\ ursailles and iron firmed the conserrarivc 
pi >sit in n Cle i nenccLi u and I.! oyd Georgc 
were taking. 

And Bolshevism was indeed spreading 
w toward. 3 he German revolution of No¬ 
vember, lu] k, Had been carried out under 
sodalisf auspice* Bur all ihrough the win¬ 
ter of IVIH-I9I9 there were cntimumbt 
rims and uprisings, and in Bavaria in April 
a soviet republic wa> proclaimed, t he guv 
eminent of die new republic m Germany 
pul these communltt uprisings down, but 
unly by an appeal rn the remnants of fisc 
old army and to officers thoroughly hostile 
to ihe new republic. In die break-up of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy in the autumn 
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iif PTIfk the (iticccisor stRfw—Czcchf»dnvsi- 
kL ll. Austria* Hungary* Yugoslavia, Rumania 
—which had been formed in whole or in 
purr om of Hie former Halwburg lands* 
were disturbed by all sorts of social and 
economic cmultlcs, Tn l hm^arv. Bela Kurt, 
who h^i! worked wish Lenin in Moscow, 
wim power bv means of a \ocidhi-c<mimu- 
ntsr coalition, and dun etbou ed nut hii 
socialist colteagUcs and set up a communist 
dictatorship hi August, a Rumanian army 
that had invaded Hungary forced Bela Kun 
to lice. Finally. all through flic < iermariLCs 
groups of ex-soldiers, the Ftpikorpi, were 
roving about, stirring up trouble. and 
rhrean-mne rise wvcnhrow of the (ierrtiim 
Rfpuldk 1 for details, see Chapter YX ■ 

In the Ki East the Alltel hud even 
worse troubles to face, tGreece* which had 
been hard to drag into the war, was nnw 
in full cry against the Turks. Her national¬ 
ists had revived the old hope of a restored 
Byzantine Empire, with the fi reeks one* 
more in command of the Straits Her ar- 
ti ] ies, m »r with 1 nit A 1 ! icd cue o n rage men t T 
landed at Smyrna in Aria Minor In rhe 
spring of I'JIO and marched mT hi the track 
of Alexander the Great, The French and 
the Hnti'ih. tn whom control over differ¬ 
ent pares of rhe former Turkish Empire bad 
been aligned. l>egan ar once having trouble 

\x 1 th their new Arab subjects—or ward 4 . 

Tlic Jews w ere already pressing for the es¬ 
tablishment of a national home in Palestine 
in accoi.l.mvt with the Batfmu Ded.ira 
tion H and the Arab* were Already opposing 
them. 

In India the aftermath nf war W As bad in¬ 
deed. I he universal epidemic of inthienza in 
1 "JIH * which most public-health experts be¬ 
lieve killed inure people tlmn were killed in 
Imiilc) had been especial]v disastrous in In¬ 
dia. Indians bud fottght well as professional 
soldiers during rhe war oil the Allied side; 
educated Indians thought their country 
was ripe fur much more self-rule The disor¬ 
der^ iri !u»^. 1 <>|u culminated in rhe Am¬ 
ritsar massacre of April, I 91 M, in which a 


British general, reverting to old-time 
itiethotK ordered his soldiers to fire on an 
unarmed crowd, killing or wounding some 
HAOO people, Amritsar shocked world opin¬ 
ion, added tn rhe odium the Allies were ah 
ready acquiring among Idicrak everyw here, 
and knitted In ilia more closely together in 
opposition to the British, In China rhe 
weakening nf Ruvoa had been Taken by the 
Japanese a> h signal to renew thdr umbo 
tious pltms in the north of Grim, and in¬ 
deed rhe American troops sent to \ bdi- 
vostok m Siberia isee Chapter MX 1 were 
there less to oppose Hie Bolsheviks than to 
oppose tiic Japanese. 

So the world wns in turmoil and disorder 
when the Mlkx great, small, and middle- 
sized, as.scmbled in Paris to make the peace. 
The problems that faced the peacemakers 
were world-wide, complex, anti often in¬ 
soluble—insoluble in. the sense that no deci¬ 
sion 00 1 given problem* sav rhe disposition 
of the Adriatic port of Flume which was 
claimL-d bv Italians and Yugoslavs, could 
povdliU .ill the major group con 

cemetL to say nothing nf t|u r minorities. 
Yet the world hoped, and indeed cxpccioL 
from rhe peta-emaktrrs mo re than it lud in 
anv previous ensK Public opinion in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centime* hid 
built up a tremendous faith m the possibil¬ 
ity erf a peaceful just, and h*pp\ world. 
This war had liven a war to "make the world 
safe for democrat f " a "war to end war/' It 
had produced in the American pres idem 
Wibon .3 man who could phrase skillfully 
the hopes of men, and who as lie journeyed 
lit Pans ifu-r the .Armistice appeared to be 
rhe heroic savinr and hope nf munkind 

These libera! dreams and cspcctflrinm 
were, however, hv ru> means the Stitt ten* 
ants of men's minds. All men were tw Wil- 
somom "1iierc were, inevitably, the selfish, 
the disillusioned. the narrow, the jtngoists. 
and the profession:!Is who hud made prom¬ 
ises to the Italians and the Rumanians, who 
had planned all muts uf cotupeiisaiinm arid 
adjustments There were, mure important, 
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the plain ordinary men and women \\Ua 
wanted peace am! security but whu aba 
uiirsrtii naiion i! glory ind the punishment 
of the wicked Germans who* tlies believed, 
had pur Them though thaw fmir yorv of 
hell, There were, in short, thousands nf con¬ 
flicting hopes and fears, all of them em¬ 
bodied in living human flesh- nm ]usx the 
absmcrioos they* must seem to be on the 
prime i! pge. 

The Pfittrteett Voims The more 

generous of 

I lies* liopo were in WE* dearly embodied 
in one m.m and ill nnt rest Wwidrow Wil¬ 
son, on January s* 191ft, in m address to the 
American Congress, had announced the fa¬ 
mous Fourteen Pomes, which were wkldv 
actxptcd by people in Allied and even in 
encinv countries as a platform lor the peace 
tii come, hut were also widely luisiiDdcr- 
%tmd and subject to the must divergent 
i n ttiq> re rations Here they are: 

[. Open coven ams of jteaee* openly arrived 
at, after which there shall be tin private intcr- 
iutinii.il iimlcrsiaiklinps of my kind hut diplo¬ 
mat: \ shall proceed aWays fraokiy and in rhr 
pohfic view, 

ll VbMitutc freedom of navigation upon the 
seas, outside Territorial waters, alike in peace 
and in war, except as The seas may he firmed 
in whole or in port hi mtermmmjt (icvion for 
the enforcement of hire mat emeu I cuvctUDis- 

nt idle remov'd, so far as possible, of all 
economic burner and the establishment nf an 
crjuiiJitv id ttndv conditirms among ill the na- 
rmrn consenting to rhe peace ami assoc Luring 
iherftvrivcs for its mamtcmiiCCr 

IV, Adequart guarantee- given ant! taken 
that riatimiiU artnainciiisi will U reduced to rlu 
lowest |Rjiin eotssisrenr vi illi duntL^tie safely. 

V \ free, open-minded, and absolute! v im 
partial adjtmrtient nf ah colonial claims, hased 
■ j| h ri- \ verier observance uj the principle that 
in dmer mining ah such questions of sover¬ 
eignty tilt ini crests nf the population* con¬ 
cerned must Iiilvv equal weight with the equi¬ 
table c Lini' of the giwtriu tient whose title b 10 
be ikrcrniitiedx 

VI The evacuation of iJ! Russian remiurv 
and wiclt a scrtlemsni nf all questions a If ee ring 


Russia as will secure the Iwrsc and freest cev 
operation at the other nations of ihc world iti 
.pin,lining fes-r her an unhampered and unem- 
birra^wJ opporttmiu for rhe independent dc- 
re mi ilia tinu of her own poll heal develop riem 
and national policy and assure her of a sincere 
welcome into the [society mf free nations under 
inAtinttEims of her own choosing: and, mure 
than a welcome, assisting e abo of every kind 
chat she may need uid may herself desire. 
The ireitintnr accorded Russia by her sister 
nations in the months ru come will be the acid 
rest of their good will, of their comprehension 
nf her needs a* disTmgiitshcd from iheir own 
uiterir*r 5 + and of their intelligent and ituvtlnsb 
cympilw. 

VIL Rdgliiiii k the whole world will agree, 
muse be evacuated ind restored* without any 
attempt m I brat The ^oureigiiTy which sheen- 
joys in common with aJl other free nation* So 
other single act w ill serve as this will serve in 
restore confidence among the nation* in tHc 
laviA which they huv* Themselves set md deter- 
11 lined for the government of their rebtiotu 
with odC sin in lie r, WlihiMIt rim hireling act the 
whole structure and validity of iwenuriuEuri 
law h forever impaired. 

MIL All French territory should be freed 
and the tin j tied porriuris restored, amJ the 
wrong done to France by Prussia in IW" L in the 
matter of Alflsice-Lorraine^ w hidi has unsettlei! 
the peace of the world for neirh fifty 
should be righted, i-n ordtr that |Kraee tna> ! 
once more Ik made secure 111 the interest of 
all 

l\\ \ rendjuirmcnT of The frontiers of Italy 
should he effected along elearlv recognizable 
lines of nariunality. 

The peoples of Austria-Hungary, who« 
place among the nationv we wish ta we safe- 
gujjdiJ and assured, xhtutld l>e accorded the 
freest PPpprntumPi’ of -jtitortomou^ duVclopinenf^ 

SI. RueE ijEi hi. Serbia, ami Mnnu-negr^ 
vlinnh) t*e cv&cuafcd, iktcli pietS trrriroriti re- 
stored; SeiliL} accorded free and secure access 
Em the sea: anil the relations of the scleral 
Balkan states op one anuther derennined by 
friendly ctmiti^l alotig historically estsiblished 
Linw of allegiance and nariormltty; and Inrer- 
itarionat guarantees of the poliEEcat and ccn- 
ri ipe 1 iic iti dependence rmd rerrixonal integrity of 
file several I hi Ik jit stater* should be entered 
bite*. 

XII* The Turkish portjdris of the present 
Ottoman i inpirc shmitd be assured a secure 
sovereignty » but the uthcr narioqaiirics which 
ire nrunder Tnrkivh mle should be afi- 
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sored an undoubted security of life and an ab¬ 
solutely uitinn tested opportunity of 
nwis development, and the Dardanelles should 

l>c permanently ojiencd a a tree p*s*age to rhe 
ships and commence of ail nations under inter- 
natEonal guarantees- 

XJIT- Aft independent Polish state should he 
erected which should include the rerritiirles in- 
Subbed by indupittabh Polish population*, 
which should he assured a free and secure fle¬ 
ets ro rht sea, and whose political and eco¬ 
nomic independence and territorial integrity 
iltnMill l! be guaranteed by Sntcmational erne- 
nflnjt 

XIV. A general tssoeittkm of nation* mast 
l>c formed under speciHr covenants for the 
Ettrpmc of j Hording imiruu! guarantees of ;>*>- 
irkal independence and territund integrity ro 
great and small states alike.* 

The fourteenth pomt. the perm of the 
League of Nations. W'as espedallv dear ro 
Wihm. 

just how great a part die Fourteen 
Points placed in the final surrender of the 
Germans is a delicate srul much disputed is¬ 
sue. On October 4, I9lfl, a German govern¬ 
ment was set up under the liberal Prince 
\h\ of Fia-dtru rim tic vein pm cur provided a 
son of Eintcehausher to rhe real German 
revolution of a few weeks brer. Prince 
Mu vs government did indeed announce its 
own acceptance of the Fourteen Points, 
anil that uf ii\ Amman ally, uriil began nt> 
gmiatintu with Wilson, who stalled them 
off until rfcic real revolution of early Nh>- 
scmhvr In November* events mlived mu 
IjU fur formal diplotnacv, although onNo¬ 
vember 5 the \flies conceded the Fourteen 
Points as a basis for negomrion* w ith tsomc 
reservations. Bur k is quite certain Thai 
German public opinion, and liberal opinion 
throughout the world, though* the Allies 
hjd promised a peace in accord with the 
Fourteen Points* The Peace Conference, 
such opinion held, would translate AVtbon's 
ideals into concrete facts. 


* UOLkdruw Wilson, H V and FVj.=- i^enJen- 
n«iJ juJ FuNic fajicr;* S S. 

lUUf 2nd W I Dodd. cd>. iNew Yurt l r ^s 
L tSQ-l&l 


Opposing H&pei 

dml Premises T h c hopes 

and promises 

that opposed and contradicted the Four¬ 
teen Points were not neat I \ embodied in j 
single document, VVe may classify them 
roughly in three categories: the previous 
diplomatic Commitments made by the Al¬ 
lies; rlic immediate and widespread popular 
hopes fanned by Allied propaganda and eon- 
finned at the List moment by sonic Allied 
statesmen; and—much more difficult to pin 
down—the Ionics tab fished habiis and tra- 
ditiom ihat hud become put of rhe domi¬ 
nant policies, and trends of each nation, big 
and Urtle. 

In the first category, the uu>sr difficult 
or the diplomatic commitment was the 
contradictory set of promises made to 
both iralv and Serbia hv the original Fn 
feme, including Russia. about the disposal 
of IFibsburg lands. And there were other 
commitments, especially in the Rilkans, 
that were very difficult rn son mu. In the 
second category were the promises, w idely 
believed by the British and French people*, 
that Germany would lx made tn suffer tn 
rhe full for her war guilt. She would have to 
pay the w hole cost of the w ar in repara¬ 
tions,. her war crimm.ik would lx punished, 
die wuulij be rendered incapable ever again 
of assuming rhe role of the aggressor. In 
Mime vague w ay, everything would shortly 
lx much better for everybody. 

Finally, in flit third category were tlx 
deeply routed drives of the various nations 
—French drives fof revenge against Ger¬ 
main , for restoration or !■ tench hegemony in 
luropc. and, nn doubt paradoxically bur 
verv humanly, for security, the Italian Irre¬ 
dentist drive, the British longing for a Vic¬ 
torian serenity and economic leadership wdI 
armored against German commercial cirni- 
petition. .md the nationalist aspirations of rhe 
new states of Central Fumpr rli.it had it last 
been released from long rim^trution. And hy 
iin means the lease important was rhe old 
and firmly held American tradition that 
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Americanly call 'laojariritiUm.'" the desire to 
be free from European alliances and entan¬ 
glement and m go their own pioneer 
WBV* the feeling that rhe war (lari somehow 
not "belonged" in our rrudirion, that it 
had been an Gpttudc with which we were 
[Inched. Many liberal -rf the time felt rhur 
all there drives were ignoble an dd jack ward- 
looking; imt these drives were also "n.ifu- 
mi; 1 embedded in habit mi fradlritm* 
They were indeed the toughest nf the 
forces ih^it quickly pur the Fourteen 
Points into the background Jt V'crsaitlte- 


The Process 

a f Pmctmaking The Peace 

Conference 

met formally on jartuotv Ifc. 19 TV- Nearly 
rhirrv nations Involved in eIic war agamsl 
the Central Powers sene delegates. Russia 
was not represented, 1 itc defeated nations 
took no part in rhe ddlbcnatinm; they 
were simply nutitied of the final terms ami 


asked to sign. The Germans* m particular, 
were given but the slightest chance to 
cntijuwm <ni or cririri/c rhe t ttm offered 
them. Very soon rhe German publicists 
coined a term for the CTOHV ~- u Bfkt 3 tT 
the Imposed, the dictated pence, Hie Ger- 
inSm 1 anger over this failure of the Allies to 
negotiate with their new anJ virtuous re¬ 
public was to play a large prt in the uhh 
mite rbc nf Hitler. 

Although a few western liberals were 
from the first disillusioned by the exclusion 
of the defeated nations from the Peace 
Conference* ihc conference did get off to 
a good start, YViknnN reception in Europe 
had been extremely cmhu&ksfclc. People ev- 
try where were still re inking over the end 
of the nightmare. The Fourteen Points 
seemed already i realised pence; and for the 
future, the proposed ^ssndarigfl of naiinnw 
working together in rht freedom of parlia¬ 
mentary discussion, would jionn eliminate 
the costly burdens of armament. Wilson's 
hopeful phrases sounded m press andjpulpit, 
and nuite mute luuJU than his “open cove¬ 
nant* openly arrived at." To many a ULieril 
these words meant that the peace would be 
made in a Hirr of big* idealized New \ n gland 
town meeting, in which the repressnra- 
tives of all the power** big and little* would 
have their free s iv i n public. in which dteb- 
sums w ould ultimately be taken by major¬ 
ity vote, in which the caucus, the smoke- 
filled mom. the backstairs intrigues would 
all be missing. 

These liberals were almost at once dis- 
dlusinricd for rhe conference soon fell into 
the fam'dinr pattern nf centuries. 1 be small 
nations were excluded from the real is ego- 
nations; rhe buxines of rhe conference was 
carried on in private among the political 
chiefs nf the victorious grear power-—she 
Big Four nf Wilson, Lloyd George, Clem* 
enccais. and Orlando fie was really a Big 
Three, for Ttalv was not strong enough to 
Impose her OilanJo* who was a much less 
striking character than bis colleagues]. Dc- 
cisium were made in the traditional way of 
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diplomacy, with all The prepares. chi- 
CQtWiy* inmgucs. compromises, and plain 
hursc-tradiisg that gu on when leaders ger 
together in private. Public opinion was 
consulted Mtily indirectly, is each state*- 
man sought ru m:ikc sure that he had it 
Itast a imping of his own nation behind 
him. 

The hopeful members of rhe general puli- 

IIc were by no means the only ones who 

* - 

grew disillusioned as rhe Paris Omfcrcnce 
went die wav of the ^ icon a Congress a 
hundred vertrs before. 1 lie professional dip 
lormHsts of the Httk and middle-sized 
powers had proliahh never really expected 
that they would Ik- treated on equal terms. 
I nit die CLiitipkteness of their evclusion 
frorn rhe ten I work of the conference au- 
Tioycd them, and angered their people hack 
home. More important, .ill the major pow¬ 
ers had brought with rhem huge staffs 
of experts, econornkt^ political sdenwts, 
historians, career men in manv fields. These 

i 

bright young men were sure they knew 
better than their elders how to solve rhe 
problems of human relation were confi¬ 
dent that they would do ihc real work md 
mike the realh important drcishinv They 
drew up report after report. Some of winch 
w enr up thnnigh devious channels to i k- 
meuccau or Ltm d George nr Wilson, Bur 
they did not mike policy. I he disillusion or 
the yutin^ t \por ts was great .md king-lived, 
ami since iiiflnv of them were quite articu¬ 
late thev did much to discredit the work 
of ihc conference. 

One of them, the Tnglhb ecounmitf John 
May mini Kc\ tics+ lived to in fine nee his gov- 
c run so Fit in the IUJIFs and Mo % as lie could 
hot dll in I9IU Blit he took immediate re¬ 
venge in a lunik called The Ketruumir Cun- 
jeqtii'vvts of the iV.rrf [ 1MI9A To Keynes 
the peace was a ”Carthftgitiiin M peace, an 
attempt to destroy GentUnv as Rome liad 
destroyed GiriEia^e, Bui since Germany 
vi a-: in cnemial part of Europe, t*i- attempt 
m destroy Germanv by weakening her eco¬ 
nomically would inevitably harm ill Tu¬ 


rn pc. Germany could nnt possibly pay the 
repamisirw rhe Allies were asking from her, 
the new states of Central 1 urn pc were af- 
rejdv erecting tariff barriers. ami nothing 
had iKcn dune at Versailles to bind Europe 
together. Keyne^ hook at once became the 
bsble of literal opponents of the work of 
Versailles. 

Wilson and his expert* were gradually 
badgered into accepting harsher peace 
terms. The repara firms bill against Ger¬ 
mans was lengthened; Poland. Jtil\ + and Ja¬ 
pan made claims to lamb that clearly were 
not ilidfs T tEie victors more and more 
li peril v showed dim they proposed in be¬ 
have hs viciurs in war hnhimally have be¬ 
hind. W ilson gave \\ iv nr compromised nti 
a dozen points, and then ctaoc to stand fist 
against the weakest of rhe Allies, He w ould 
nor Jet the Italians have the Adriatic sea¬ 
port of Tntrnc. w hich had once been t he sole 
seaport of Tlungirv. They might have 
neighboring Trieste md their covered 
iVentinm where they could rule over tier- 
man or Slavic-speaking minorities bilked. 
in Mime area*, majorities* bur Tiumc they 
might not hive. The Itnliim ddcgariun left 
rhe conference! in linger, but Wilson von jm- 
movable I he fate of Tim lie wits not settled 
it the conference; only in 1V24, by treaty 
with Yugi^tevia. did the dry go to hah in 
return for Susak. a port right next door 
[har served the Yugoslavs quite jJe- 
quitth. 

But Wilwn did get his new international 
firgani/irmu. the corncrstniie of" hU plans 
for a Iwttrer world, flic covenant of rhe 
League of Nations was an iistcglul part of 

Hie Trcfttv of \ entitles. I he I .e-i^ut w ns 

T >- 

no mic supranational sim% Ime a kind of 
permanent consultative system composed 
of ihc victors am! a few neutrals- I he w .iv 
was left open tor the Germans and the Uu*- 
5 mm to join the League, as tFiei later did. 
Bui in l$lMWO WiLvuiT* I crigue looked a 
lur like Mrrtcrmeh"* and C^jstkreagh s old 
Congress- systrm of by no mew 

wnfth rhe sacrifices Wilson hud made took- 
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rain in The I.eaguc hud an assemble in 
which each member-sTaie had one vote* and 
a enttneij in which the live great powers 
nBritain. France, Itak, Hie United States, 
and Japan) hud permanent scat*, and t«* 
which hs l if other mcinl^r-statcs were chn- 
J^n by the assembly for specific term* A 
permanent seemurhn* u§ lie located at 
Geneva, was charged with administering 
fhc affairs of the I .eague. In its working out, 
a* we shall see (Chapter X.XII), the League 
never fulfilled the hopes of the lilxrrahL it 
did nut achieve disarmament, nor did its 
machinery of peacemaking prove capable of 
preventing aggression. The great powers 
simply went cm their usual ways, using rhe 
League only as their policy-maker*—their 
heads nf state rather than rhdr diplomacs 
—saw fit* 

The Territorial 

SuttlcftiCHt Central to all 

ilir work in 

Paris was the problem of territorial 
changes. Here, peacemakers were con¬ 
fronted nor merely, as at rnosr peace confer¬ 
ences rn uur western society. with the claims 
of the victorious Allies but aku with the 
chums of the new nations that had sprung 
up from the disintegrating Austrian, Rus¬ 
sian, and Turkish empires, They had to try 
to satisfy the eternal land hunger of throe 
uhti run milium, without violating too oh- 
vinnsly another great Wilsonian principle, 
tlic "'sdf-dcterminarioo of peoples 11 "Hiis 
principle was hard indeed to apply in much 
of <>mral Furopc, where peoples of differ- 
cm language nnd national sdT consciousness 
vvre tuned together tn an incredible mo¬ 
saic of uoitssiniihircJ minorities 1 . see map m\ 
P- 487}. The result wax to multiply the 
number of Sovereign 1 ' nation * in this 
world Nationalism, which some hopeful 
JHrnpJc had 1 Untight was on Hie wane, wa^ 
mm fanned tn intense new life in .1 dozen 
States, 

France received Alsace-Lorraine back 


from Germany, CIcmeneeau also hoped 
both to annex the small but cosi-rich Saar 
Bisin of Germany ax compensation for 
I reach coal tnino destroyed bv the Ger¬ 
mans during the war. and to detach from 
Germany the territory un the left (or 
west 1 } hank of the Rhine, thereby 
sircngt hening French security and serring 
up a Rhineland republic that might become 
a French satellite. Both French hopes, op¬ 
posed In Wilson Lind Lloyd George. went 
uarcafizeT The Sjuar vya$ to he separated 
from Germany for fifteen year* .is m inter¬ 
national ward supervised bv the League of 
\atium. \k the end of the fifteen-s car pe¬ 
riod a plebisctre would determine its future 
status; meanwhile, Its coal output was to 
go to France, The Rhineland remained part 
of the German Republic* though it was tu 
be demilitarized and occupied fur a time hv 
Allied soldiers. 

Belgium was given *nttie small inwii'. nn 
her German border. Italy trained her Irre- 
dents of Trent and 1 ties re, indeed in gen¬ 
erous measure, for thousand* nf German 
and Slavic-speaking peoples were included 
within her ness boundaries Poland* erased 
from Hie map q& an independent state in 
IW, was nosi restored arid given land* that 
die had had before the parririuns of the 
eig htce nth ecu ri 1 ry and t hat eti fit ainctl 
important minorities of Germans and other 
non-Polish peoples. The old Hatisburg Fm- 
(sire was entirely dismembered. I hc heart 
nf rrs Ckm lari-speaking area w.is consti¬ 
tuted as the truncated Republic of Aus¬ 
tria* which was forbidden to join itself to 
fiermuriy, and the heart oj its \hu>vjr- 
spcnking area became a diminished kingdom 
of Hungary, The C/cch-mh.ibtud hinds ul 
Btihemia and Muni via were joined with 
Slovaki.t and the RuHienian lands of the 
Carpal ho-Ukraine further cast in the 
brand-new “succession stare" or C/ccbi>slu- 
vakia* On the northwest, the Czechoslovak 
Republic extended to the mountain ranges 
separating Bohemia from German}. bur on 
the Czech side of this “natural” frontier 
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there (hut mam Slide ten Germans. From 
The first* therefore, die nt^ republic faced 
rhe problem of a large and difcOOntmted 
Sudeten minority* 

Another ^succession state" was Yugo¬ 
slavia, officially the Kingdom of Seri 1 $, 
Croats, and Slovenes which, as its full name 
suggests, re presumed a gjtfcat expansion of 
prewar Serbia to include the south Slav 
territories- of the Mabsbuip. Rumania. mo, 
profited by the break-up of the old dual 
monarchy by receiving the former Hun¬ 
garian lands of Transylvania. Rewarded also 
with Bessarabia, a Russian province that 
the Bolsheviks could not defend, Rumania 
emerged with doubled territory. In die 
southern Balkan Peninsula, Greece received 
all of Thrace, at the expense of Turkey and 
Bulgaria. 

Out of the former tsarist domains held 
5 t the end of the war by rlit- Germans there 
were set up, in .uhlitiuii 10 Poland, the 
“Baltic republics' 1 of Estonia, I arvia. and 
UthuamtL Once Furope had settled down, 
plebiscites were provided fur to determine 
certain other territorial adjusrmcms. nn* 
table w hether certain parts of East Prussia 
rtttd Silesia should go to Roland or remain 
German. The new polish stale had been 
grant fit access tn (lie Baltic Sea through 
the m-eillcd "Polish corridor," a harrow 
strip of land w hich had once been Polish, 
and which terminated in the almost wholly 
* knnem city und porr of Danzig, I he Pole? 
wanted Dan/ig, hut the Allies compro¬ 
mised by setting irp a Free City nf Danzig 
astd bv giving the Poles free trade wirh the 
cii^ Even so, the Polish corridor now sepa- 
rated lias? Prussia from rhe rest of tier- 
huav* and Germans had to cross it in seated 
trains. 

Outside Europe, the Near I use pre¬ 
sented the most acute problems By the 
Wear, of Sivm The Turks were left in 
Europe wiiti no more than Qimmmlnopk 

and a smidl strip of hud around it, uid in 
Aria with only their homeland of Arw«Hu. 
For the rest, the dd h feudal, dcsen cotin- 


iv\ of Arabia was recoo listed is. inde pc [id¬ 
em and present h became known us Saudi 
Arabia* after its ruler* Urn SaiiiL Mnopo* 
t;iiuh and Paksrine were given as mandates 
— i term we ^half shortly t\ plain—to Brit¬ 
ain, v hde Syria and Lebanon were given as 
mandate* to France. The Greeks sec re Up 
hold Smyrna and nearby regions in Asia Mi¬ 
nor for five years* and then submit to □ 
plebiscite. But the Treaty of Sevres never 
went into eficcr. chough it was duly signed 
by the Sulim In \natolb 3 group of amiy 
officers led In Mustafa Kemal revolted 
against the government 1 ai Gonstimtinoplc 
and ^alvinbcd the Turkish people into a 
new min until life. The Turks drove rhe 
Greek army our of rhar country and set up 
a Turkish republic with its capital not at 
Constantinople but at Ankara in the he ire 
uf Auatoli:i. With rim new government 
rhe Allies were finally obliged to conclude 
the Treaty of lau&utttc in 191J, Hie new 
peace transferred the Sun n.i area and east¬ 
ern Thrace from Greek to Tnrkirii control 
and w in general more advantageous to the 
Turks than the Treaty of Sevres had been, 
This treaty embodied in dramatic form a 
principle new in purr in the West— rhe for¬ 
mal transfer of populations True, peoples 
had been evicted liv conquerors before 
witntas among Other instances the eviction 
oF the French Acadian* From Nova Scoria 
by the BrirUb in the eighteenth century, 
nr the settling of our indbn* in Indian Ter- 
ricory. Bur here was an exchange Greek* in 
Turkey were moved To i Greece* 1 urks in 
G reti e were mm cd tn Fnrkey. No very 
rignif 1 c .1 nt discon 1 ented n 4 rion n 1 mi nt ni - 
ties were left* Each government was to 
take care of the transferred populations, 
and though much hardship occurred* on the 
whole the phirt worked. 

The Mandates For ihc rest 

of the world 

the old straightforward annexing of the 
oversea territories of defeated powers, as 
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practiced in ini, STrtL and ISl^ seemed no 
longer posalhfc in l f ) 10. Liberal opinion both 
in Europe and in America had already been 
offended to r(ic bursting point, kind Wilwm 
himself would never have permitted out¬ 
right an tit x attorn. The consequence was 
the mandate system. w hereby control over 
a given territory wus assigned to a particu¬ 
lar power by rise League of Nations, which 
undertook periodic inspections to see that 
the terms of the mandate were hein^ ful¬ 
filled. This system was designed bv its pro¬ 
ponent! as a means of educating and im¬ 
proving colonial peoples, leading thvin into 
the ways of democratic ^-government, 
and preparing them for eventual independ¬ 
ence. Under it the former German overseas 
territories and the non-Turkish parts of 
the Ottoman Empire were now distrib¬ 
uted, Of Germany's African possessions 
East Africa (now called Tanganyika) went 
to Hr it a in. Southwest Africa went to the 
Union of South Africa: and both the Cam- 
croons and Togifbutd were divided between 
Britain and France, in the Pacific; the Ger¬ 
man portion of New Guinea was given tu 
Australia, western Samoa to New Zealand, 
and the Caroline. Marshall* and Mariana in¬ 
land groups to Japan, In the Near f .ist, as 
we have seen, France thus seemed Syria and 
Lebanon* while Britain took Palestine am! 
■Mesopotamia. 

The mandate system in ay seem to tun e 
been wav of disguising annexation, the 
hypocritical tribute of reactiortory vice to 
progressive virtue. And so to x man like 
Clemenecau ii probably was. lire Japanese 
quire openly annexed and fortified slum 
new Pacific islands in defiance of the Term* 
of their mandate. Ihir to many of the men 
who pur through the idea of mandate* the 
system really was what it prnftx>ed to be, 
a nursery lot eventual! nationhood. For Mil 
most parr rhe mandatory powers did make 
some show at least of treating mandated 
tetri lories in a way that would prepare 
them for eventual freedom. And many of 
them are now indeed ‘Tree*" 


The Pumsimimt 

ft t Germany After land 

rnmfcrs, the 

most important business of the Peace Con¬ 
ference wm reparcui™*, which were im¬ 
posed on Austria Hungary. Bulgaria* and 
Turkey as well as on Germany. Ir was, how - 
ever, the G cm urn reparations that so long 
disturbed rite peace and the economy of 
the world. The Germans were made to 
promise to pay fur all rhe damage done to 
civilian property during rhe war. and to 
pay at the rate of five billion ifutkra a year 
until 1921, when rhe final hill would he 
presented to them. They would then be 
given thirty years in which m pav the full 
amount. The a mourn was left indefinite at 
Versailles, for the Allies l l <u!J not agree on 
i figure. Bur the totals suggested were as- 
tmnomicuL It \v:is dear from the first that 
the payments would ultimately have to l>c 
in go<uU—German goods m competition 
with the goids nt the Allies, A Germany 
prospemus enough to pay reparations could 
mu be the wejt anti divided nation that 
men like Ocmencttnl really wanted. Thus 
fmin the verv start the "realists" at Ver¬ 
satile*—Lloyd George and Ocmertcviui— 
cherished quite inconsistent hopes for the 
future. 

The Versailles settlcmerir -also required 
Germany to hand o\cr many of her mer¬ 
chant ships To rhe Allies and n> make large 
deliveries of coal to France, Italy* and Bel¬ 
gium for a fen-year period. Furthermore* 
a whole miscellany of strides in the treaty 
was directed toward the disarmament of 
t icrmanv on land* on sea* and in the air. The 
German army was to be limited in size to 
IfliUKM} men. and the western frontier 
/one, extending to a line 50 kitnmctci* 
[ about 50 miles > casr uf the Rhine* was ro 
be completely " tie mi I harmed' 1 —that is H t o 
i nmaiti neither fnirifi cations nor soldiers 
In addition, flu 4 Allies could have armies of 
occupation on the left bonk of rhe Rhine 
for fifteen years, and perhaps longer. I he 
treaty forbade Germany to have either 
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^ulimdnnc* sir twihtary planes and severely 
limited the number and size of surface ves¬ 
sels in her navy. 

L.isi. and In no means least itnporram, 
Article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles 
obliged (iermany to admit that the Cen¬ 
tra j Powers bore sole responsibility’ for 
starting the war in 1914 Here is tbe article 
that wai m cause so much historv to he 

1 

written- 

The Allied and Associated f Lwcmimnrs af¬ 
firm, atsd Clermanv accepts, the respon&ilttlltv 
nr (iermany and her allies for c-'umnf' all the 
(os* and damage to which rhe Allied anti \vslp- 
I'javtl Clove NiinrtiE*. and rhdi niriorrab luvt- 
been subjected as a consequence of the War 
imposed upon rhem by the aggression of Ger- 
num tad her allies 

The SiUthw<.nt 

Evaluated To the Ger¬ 

man s, Ver¬ 
sailles was of course a cruel and humiliating 
peace, the the great national griev¬ 

ance on which Hitler was to play so skill¬ 
fully. I n liberals of the time and liter, Jt 
seemed ns h did to Keynes .in unsound, re¬ 
vengeful peace, above ail disastrous in its 
unrealistic reparations policy'. In our pres¬ 
ent world of cold and hot w ar*, Versailles al¬ 
most a routes nostalgia. It Was at least .1 set- 
rlemcnT. and one rhar in the best moments 
of the 1910*5 seemed a basis for slow im¬ 
provement in international relations (see 
Chapter XXI). 

The League it set op was potentially a 
meam by which a new generation of in¬ 
ternational a d min hi ra t ors might mitigate 
the old rivalries of nations. the reparation* 
could be. and indeed were, seated down to 
something more reasonable. The new -aie- 
ccssion starts were based on a national iron- 
sebnsness that had been developing for at 
least a hundred years. Though the theorist 
might protest at the fc ’Balkanization of Fai- 
rope* 1 " the creation of snore w eak and dis¬ 
contented little stares like those in the 
Balkans, the fact remains that it w r ould 


have been hard to deny mmorml independ¬ 
ence, or at least autonomy, to the Czechs, 
the Poles, the Baltic peoples, and the south 
Slavs. Germany. though she certainty wa<> 
not treated generously, was at least not 
wiped titf the map, as Poland had been in the 
eighteenth ccnttm% She was nor even ac¬ 
tual tv demoted to a second-rate position in 
the world* She remained, as she was shortly 
to prove, 2. tirvE-nie power. In the bug se¬ 
ries nf settle men (H under our modern west¬ 
ern siacr-system, which gor* back to the 
Italian wars nf the fifteenth century, Ver¬ 
sailles looks now adays like neither the worn 
nor the best* but like n rypicul compromise 
peace. 

It was* however, too much for chc Amer¬ 
ican people, who were not used ro the harsh 
needs of international cam promise. Rut it 
is an ovcrsimplificttticm ro argue that this 
was sjildv a matter of American idealism 
nirnimr away in diigust from j settletncm 
that was ill too spotted with unpleasant 
realities. I he final American refusal to rat¬ 
ify the Treaty of \ cradles like all great 
collective dedssinni, was the result of many 
forces Politics certain! y played an import 
taut part, for the Republican* had won 
control of both the Semite and the I louse 
of Represented ves in the e* mg regional 
elections of November* 1918. The Presi¬ 
dent of Course was still Wilson, a Dcmocm* 
and Wilson made no vrmeessinns to the Re¬ 
publicans either by raking a bipartisan dele¬ 
gation of Democrats and Republicans m 
Paris with 1 1 in i m bv accepting modifica- 
riunv in tlie treaty which would have satis- 
fi«1 vimie of Uiv Republican opponent* The 
Senate thereupon ref lived to ratify the 

treaty. 

It is, hmvever* extremely unlikely that 
even a much more pliable and diplomatic 
American president than Wikmi could have 
secured from (he Senate ratification of an¬ 
other important treaty involved in the 
proposed settlement Y\m the project 
ol a defensive alliance among h ranee, Hnt- 
aki, and the United States into w hich Wil 
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snn had been pushed js t he penalty for re¬ 
fusing to accept I reneh proposals for a sep¬ 
arate Rhinchuffl republic and for wmesatton 
of the Saar- With the United States oat. 
Britain refused j mere dual alliance with 
France ana in si t German Attack. I ranee, 
sxi\\ seeking to holster her Mewitv, 

patched up a :-cries of alliances m \th tin new 
nations to the cast and soldi of Gemiiim 
—Poland, And the "Link Futcnte of Vu- 
posiavri, t^echosbvflkfo* and Romania. 

The peace thus left France with an un¬ 
easy hegemon y in I hi rope* a hegemony de¬ 
pendent on the continued disarmament 
4 nd economic weakening of Germany* on 
rht continued isolation of Russia, and on 


ihc uncertain support nf her new allies. 
Moreover* France had been dtastrunsh 
veali tried tn the human and m a renal losses 
of rhe war, and her [Hisduti of leadership, 
though it alarmed the British with their 
Ioiim memories of E'rctidi rivalry in the past, 
wa $ an unreal thing. In realirv, Germany 
was the strongest unis on in Europe, and 
the Great War had cheeked* hm not 
halted, her Attt j upt ns dominate the Con¬ 
tinent and indeed the The nest 

German attempt wa* to draw both Britain 
nind \meriea hick from the vsnlaciua into 
which thev attempted ro withdraw after 
i he collapse of ihe system planned at Paris 
in 1919. 
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Com m u nisi 
Russia 

1917-1941 


/; Introduction 


On June 22, 1941, Yddf Hitkrs 
German armies poured fiver the frontier of 
his Russian ally ami began a npid advaoce 
toward Moscow, toward the major Uus- 
sian industrial centers, and inward the 
most productive Russian agricultural cen¬ 
ters. The Russia Hitler invaded was no 
longer the Russia into which Napoleon 
had ^em the Grand Vrmv a hundred anil 
twenty-nine years before or the Russia 


whose millions of cmbwrlcd soldiers had 
perished in the First World War agninsr the 
Germany of William tl and his Habsburg 
□Hits, It was no longer the Russia of the 
tsars. Since 1917 it had been the Russia nf 
the Bolsheviks. Vet it was sHII Russia. 

Along with the tsars, the nobility and 
die bourgeoisie had gone down to ruin after 
the CmunmnbT revolution tif 1917 + and the 
clergy is a dim*. lud suffered almost much. 
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A small, rightly knit, coittjriratorial 
of Vlarxht revolutionaries hint 

seized ptmcr and for the nest twenty-four 
year* had sirrveil to make Rns-^ia. over. 
Drawn mostly from rhc peculiarly Russian 
class of the intelligentsia, and declaring 
themselves to be the reprtfee n rati ves of iSic 
industrial proletariat, the Bokhcviks had 
worked gigantic changes, especially in the 
years after 1928* Industry* proceeding un¬ 
der forced draft, had expanded enormously, 
and rhc pni[M>rtion of the pipularion em¬ 
ployed in industry had risen to almost ^Cl 
per cent: the proportion engaged in agn- 
culture had fallen correspondingly, 

The peasant Jiad beets a victim of serf¬ 
dom unril IBM, had been subject to the 
in i s iari vc-dcsr r t iy i ng iln mintirion of t he 
commune until 1006, and had then been en¬ 
couraged U\ Sri !’. pin to fluke himself i fn c 
farmer i >cc Chapter XV). Ntaw* under the 
Bolsheviks, he found htmsdf Mifrjccted in 
new and grievous pressure. Agriculture had 
been collectivized and the age-old lunging 
uf rhc peasant for private property in land 
had been ruthlessly suppressed. 

These staggering social and economic 
changes had not been accomplished with¬ 
out internal friction. Inside the govern¬ 
ment, personal rivalries, plots, countvr- 
pluis, fake [dots, and charges in" plots had 
produced repeated purges extending down 
through the ranks of flic population. The 
clinking conspiratorial atmosphere which 
rhc Biikhevsk rulers had breathed during 
their long years of underground prepara¬ 
tion fur a seizure of power now enveloped 
the dtiidris of power Pcrsoiwt rivalries fur 
ihunlrarion uf the madtitiery of the state 
were dnaked beneath the Byzantine theo¬ 
logical tanguuge of doctrinal controversy 
over fine points in the sacred writings of 
Marc :md Lenin. Set the controversies had 
immediate significance in the fonnularinn 
and choice of government policies* The 
C a miniums e party, the secret police. and 
the army had become the interlocking 
agencies which ran the suite at the bidding 


of the dictator. The dictator himself, Sta¬ 
lin. had made his men career possible chiefly 
through rhe ruthless use uf hi* position as 
Secretary of the Communist party. 

1 he foreign policy of the Gumnimkt 
stare had passed through a brief period in 
which ideological considerations fiad 
seemed occasionally to outweigh national 
interest in the old sense. It hud then re¬ 
turned to die pursuit of traditional Hus- 
-dan ends, coupled with the objective of 
promoting eventual world-revnluriom But 
in furthering Russian aims abroad the Rub 
sbevik leaders were now in possession uf an 
instrument more tlexible than any (he tsars 
had ever commanded. 1 hr; was the Com- 
iTuinisr International. or Comintern, a fed¬ 
eration of the Communist parries M the in¬ 
dividual countries of the wudd, T hese par¬ 
ties could often br used as promoter* **\ 
purely Russian ends rather than strictly 
Communkr ends, With the shifting stresses 
and strains uf international politics during 
rhc late 1920k and the "line" of 

the Comintern shifted nften and bewilder- 
ingly* bur always in accordance wirh the 
aims of rhc Soviet foreign office. Usually 
rhc majority of communists ckewherc in 
the world fell meekly into position, and 
kindly proclaimed when necessary (be op- 
posit? of what they had proclaimed the 
day before. 

Vei the changes during the first 
twenty-four years of the Soviet period, 
vast though they were, could nor conceal 
the continuities between the new Russian 
system and the old- The dictator of 1941. 
(he revered leader of Ills people, for whom 
his follower* made increasingly grandiose 
claims* was nut unlike the tsar of 191" in his 
assumption of autocratic power* The mdi- 
viJii j 1 Russian of 1941, despite his sufferings 
under rhc new system* had remained deeply 
pat none, ready to sacrifice himself for his 
country, even under a government he 
listed. The peasant of 1941 still yearned 
hopelessly lor Ids land; the worker stnig¬ 
gled for economic advancement and social 
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security'. Ruremicrars* manager intellec- 
runK and artists, all tn die semte of the 
state, formed in l [ Mi a new illtc which re¬ 
placed bur did not Jiilct greatly from the 
old privileged vfosa, A polite sAnxc superim 
in dfkkrscy tn those of Ivan the Terrible. 
Peter fht Gram* and Michnlus 1, Hut nnr 
t liferent in kind, in mi exercised thought 
control mcr all citizens, and terrorized 
even prominent nwmbm of the system it¬ 
self- 

More and move. Stdllaist communism hid 
taken on ihe trappings of a religion, with 
its sacred hiuiks* k* heresies, its places: of 
pilgrimage, it> doctrinal quarretc Thus the 
nld Russian ntthodosy had by 1941 Hue 
been replaced blit rather modified. Russian 
naxiwladkm, too, asserted itself ever more 


//.* The Revolution of 1917 

Ridden by domestic crisis 
though Russia was in 1914 i see Chapter 
XV>, the country greeted the outbreak uf 
Wnrld War I with dcmonAcraritins of na¬ 
tional p.itrimhm. The Duma supported 
the war. and did yeoman service in - rgank- 
imz Red C !ross activities “T lie left-wing par- 
Lies—the radical agrarian SR* (Social Rom- 
lutfonaricsO and the Marxist SDs (Social 
Deinocratsl —though they abstained from 
voting war credits. olTcee.i to assist the na¬ 
tional defense. By 19 P mote than 15,- 
OCXMMd Rubious had been drafted into ilu 
armies Lt^cs in battle were staggering 
from the first, the Russians suffered more 
than JJDfkDOO LiMiiiliics during the first 
year of war. On the home front, criticism 
wa* amused by the inadequate handling nf 
the supply of munitions* and by mul-191? 
the Center and Left group in the Duma 
were urging moderate reforms, such as the 
end of dlsrnmiiiatlull against minority' n-a- 
riimaliticv and an increase: in rise powers of 

the zemstvo*^ die h^al assemblies The I m- 


insistcmlv and erode H, until final! v. in the 

■ V * 

war rhftt \ I filer began, the government en¬ 
couraged rhe cult of traditional heroes of 
earlier times, ami even glorified Ivan the 
Ter tilde Imusclf, no longer a symbol uf 
**feiidisJ TP domination but a symbol of the 
Russian national spirit* I he rath revolu¬ 
tionary dtjiiimirvs from iieicpted standards 
in Russian marriage, family life, and educa¬ 
tion, hod by 1941 all Irccn abandoned in 
favor of a return to ftnnvcntitmal bourgeois 
behavior* 1 lie first ewemy-four vears of 
Soviet domination. 1917-19+L arc the sub¬ 
ject of this chapter, which w ill trace in some 
iLvtiU the u'l changes here summarized and 
will attempt tn demonstrate the survival «f 
rhe old Russia beneath the veneer of the 
new. 


press Alexandra took the lead in opposing 
all Midi meamrev, and kepi urging her weak 
husband, I Aar Nichidas II, to act more auio- 
LTarkalh When Nicholas took personal 
command nf the armies hi the held and pro¬ 
rogued the Duma (autumn, lUlS), she Ht> 
t ame i imialb supreme at home, l he su¬ 
premacy of the Empress meant also the su¬ 
premacy uf her favorite. the unscrupulous 
ndv t n e urer Rasputi n. 

With rhe Em pros* and Rasputin in con¬ 
trol. ,j gang of shady adventurers, black- 
Uiaiters. and profit cm bought and sold of¬ 
fices. % pet u luted in military supplies, put in 
then own puppets as ministers, ami created 
a writs of shocking scandals. Confusion, 
strikes, cmd defeatism n ir muted at home 
during I916j while the armies slowly bled to 
death ai the front. Even the conservatives 
had begun to denounce Rasputin publicly, 
and in December, 1916, he was puisuiml* 
shut several times, and ultimately drowned, 
all in one nightmare evening, by a group of 
conspirators closely related to rise Imperial 
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family. Despite repealed warnings from 
modenucs in the Duma ihar the govern¬ 
ment itself was preparing a revolution by 
its failure to create a responsible ministry 
and to clean up die mes$* the I sar remained 
apathetic* Relative; of the imperial family 
and me inhere of the Dunu began independ¬ 
ently to plot fur Ills abdication* In the 
early months of J ^ 17 all coiiditmtu favored 
a revolution* bur the nevoluikmarics were 
not prepared k 


The March 

Revolution On March 8* 

strikes and 

bread-riots broke nut in the capital, and 
four days hater Ronwnm rule, which had 
governed Russia sinee Iril v W4* doomed, 
\d this revipluciort of March* 5917, has 
been. well called leradcrtesv spontaneous and 
anonymous. SKs and both Bolshevik and 
Menshevik factions of S|>s (see above, 
p. jtKS.l were genuinely surprised at what 
happened. Indeed, the Bobbevik leaders 
were either abroad in exile, or under arrest 
in Siberia fhe determining factor in the 
ov<Ttbrou of the Tsar wm The disloyalty 
■«f ihe garrison nf Petrctgiani! (the new Rus¬ 
sian name given to St r Petersburg during 
flic war |, Inefficiency had led to a tfnul 
shortage in the capital, tilling h actual star- 
cation had not set in. When the f’sar or¬ 
dered troops to lire on striking workers, 
only a few obeyed, and on March [2, in rc- 
vuhiim againsr the order, the romp jnined 
the urikers, broke into the ajsrnak, and bt- 
gun to hunt the police, who ipijcMv disap¬ 
peared from tlic scene. The bum* lagged 
behind the revolting rrnnps and workers in 
estimating the situation. and the I sar 
lagged behind rhe Duma# By March 14, 
when the Tsar had finally decided to ap- 
point a responsible ministry* it was Wm 
iart; the cabinet had vanished, T roops or¬ 
dered tn put down the revolt simply 
melted awqy rmd pained the rebels. 

A Soviet of workers and soldiers, modeled 


on the 1005 Soviet of workers (see above, 
p h'Wl, hur mm including soldiers a* w ell, 
wii formed Uy leftists released from prison 
by the enthusiastic mota. The Soviet pro¬ 
ceeded to organise a workers' nidi i in. to 
creare a fond-supply commission. and to is¬ 
sue newspaper Irs fifteen-man executive 
committee became the policy -makers of 
the revolution. The Soviet located its 
litadipia iters i cross the hall from the 
Duma, which had not dissolved as ordered, 
hur remained in action. The Marxists 
among rhe Soviet leaders still believed in 
rhe necessity of a preliminary bourgeois 
revolution, and did not yet regard ihe Scn 
vice iiscI f as an organ of power. 1 hey fa¬ 
vored the citation of a provisional govern¬ 
ment, in which they would not partici¬ 
pate, bur to which they would oJTer 
limited support. They put themselves: at 
the disposition of the Duma, and asked for 
its leadership Thus the I buna, a limited .w- 
sembK elected by a restricted franchise, 
was literally forced by the Soviet into the 
position of leading the revolution. 

Xcooriiitiom between the Soviet and a 
Duma committee brought a provisional 


7 f.jr \u r boLu ft Jthl bit f.t Mtily* 

tm. 
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government iurr> existence. Despite flic 
\\ iifak differing social md economic aims rtf 
Soviet and Duma, both agreed to grant pn- 
Ikieal liberties immediately and to sum¬ 
mon a coratrraem assembly^ which was tn 
establish the future form of govcmmerir 
by giving Russia a constitution* The provi¬ 
sional. -jovvmniLiii was composed matnlv of 
K.idcts ■ Qm&timiional Democrat^ and 
other moderates and was headed In die ItLh 
cr.il Prince Lvov, chairman of the uuhoi of 
z+ mmoi and of the Red Cross- It included 
also one radical member of I Sic Soviet* VI- 
exander Ktrenskv, Minister n i justice, a 
clever labor lawyer and member of rhe 
Duma also, who accepted office despite rhe 
understanding that members of rhe Soviet 
would not du so. 

After some abortive efforts to save the 
dynasty in the person of the TssrN brother, 
Nicholas finally abdicated, suni \m brother 
refused tIil 1 throne became of rhe popular 
haired ■ if rhe fairnh Under pressure from 
she Si««. set. the provisional govengmenl ar¬ 
rested Nicholas II and the Impress on 
Munch -U. T he Duma had thus accepted 
the mandate given ir by the revolution¬ 
aries. 

The Pr/Kisiona! 

Govermmit The provis¬ 

ional govern- 

mem is usually regarded as Im ing I teen ,1 

total failure. Measured by the filial results, 
such j view i* perhaps justified. But the 
judgment of history roust Take into consid- 
enubm the dreadful difficulties ihat facet! 
The provisional government. These were 
nor only immediate and specific, but gen¬ 
eral and uji deriving. Russian moderates had 
had no experience of authority. Thev were 
separated by a great cultural gulf from the 
lower classes, I heir oppommkv to rule 
now came ro them in tin midst of a fearful 
w .n, w hich they felt they had to pursut- 
w hi Ic re cr itntrucf i n g mi! den ir jeretking 
the truiunmius md unwieldy Russian Umpire. 


Moreover, flic Soviet possessed many of 
rhe instrument* of power, yet refnvcJ to 
accept arty responsibility - Worker^ and Mil- 
diers in the Capital supported the Soviet* 
while in the provinces rhe new governors 
appointed by rhe provisional government 
had no weapon except persuasion to employ 
against the local peasant-eke ted soviets, 
which niutriplicd rapidly. Present-day crit¬ 
ics of the provision#! government often de- 
finance its failure to suppress its revolu¬ 
tion iry opponents* but: thev uveflnob rhe 
fact that the provisional government did 
not possess the tools of sOpprevrion. The 
Perrognid garrison, for instance* by agree¬ 
ment with the Soviet, could not he re¬ 
moved or disarmed. The support given by 
the Soviet to the provisional (jovemmem 
has been compared to the kind of support 
that h given liy a hangman^ noose* 

rise two great specific issue* faring the 

provisional government were agrarian dis¬ 
content and rhe continuation of the vyar 
The pcas.mrs wanted land, and they 
wanted it immediately. The provisional 
government, however, made up as it Was uf 
responsible liberaLv, believed in acting with 
deliberation and according to law. It could 
run countenance irregular or violent ac¬ 
tions, and refused to sanctum peasant sei¬ 
zure of land, despite increasing disorder 
in rhe countryside. Instead, ir appointed a 
commission to collect material cm which 
future agrarian legislation was to be based 
—an act totally inadequate m rhe ciuer* 
gvnvy. 

As to the war. the members uf the gov¬ 
ernment felt lii honor bound to rheir allies 
not ro make a separate peace. Moreover, 
must of them still imrealkricallv hoped 
that Russia might win f md gain the terri- 
lories which the Allies hud promised* Bui 
the Soviet Millvened discipline in the ar¬ 
mies at the from by issuing a 'Medaratmfl 
of rhe rights of soldiers/ 1 which virtually 
par an end ro the authority uf officers over 
cohered men. Although rhe Soviet made u 
os hard as possible fur the government cn 



pursue the taut, it did nut sponsor a separate 
peace. Even the tkilshevik members of ihe 
Soviet. who now tiej zm to return from 
edk, supported only Russian participation 
in general peace negotiations* which they 
hoped would begin mimcdLitelv 


Latin and 

Bokbevtsm The most im¬ 

portant of the 

returning Bolshevik exiles was Lenin, His 
real name was Vladimir Ilyich Utianov. 
Son of 4 provincial official and Intellectual. 
Lenin became a revolutionary in the 1 \tc 
LKfMVs ami, as we have already seen i p, 5W), 
took a chief rok in the early years of ihc 
SI H is the leader of the party 1 * Bolshevik 
wing- lie had returned to Russia from 
ah mad for ihe Revolution of but he 
left Rftsria once more in 1908, and stayed 
abroad until ! 'i 17. 

YVhcn the news of the March Revolution 
reached I.coin in Switzerland, he made des¬ 
perate efforts to get back home- Finally, 
through rite Swiss Social Deumcruis, he 
made contact with the German general 
staff, which felt that h would be a good in- 
vestment to see that Lenin readied Russia, 
where lie might disrupt the Russian war 
effort against Germany. Thus it was that 
the German military transporied Lenin 
across Germany from Switzerland to the 
Baltic in the famous sealed railroad car. l ie 
arrived je the Finland Stotimi in Pctfugrad 
«n April 16. 1917. a little more than a 
month after the March Revolution. 

Most Ruslan Social DeiikicraE* bud long 
regarded a bourgeois parliamentary repub¬ 
lic as a necessary preliminary m an eventual 
socialist revolution and socialist aocietj - 
Far ihis reason they were prepared ro help 
in transforming Russia into ;i capitalist mi- 
cietv, though not without grave douhts 
that the boUigCni* capitalists might be as 
bad as the tsar ami the landlords, or that 
rhe masses might lw M dduded T ‘ into ac¬ 
cepting the new sysrem. They favored the 



creaiion fpf a democratic republic, at t3ic 
same time believing that complete politi¬ 
cal freedom was absolutely essential for 
their own future rise to power. Despite the 
Marxist emphasis upon the industrial labor¬ 
ing class as the only proper vehicle fw revo- 
hit ion, Lenin carh realized that in Russia 
where the ‘■proietariar" embraced only 
about I per cent of the population, the 
SDs must seek other allies. At the Time of 
the Revolution of 1905 he begun to preach 
rile need for limited alliances for tactical 
purposes between the Robheviks and the 
SRs, who commanded the sup [ion of the 
pea-.mn v. \\’hen the allian ce hid served its 
purpura, the SDs were to turn on rhdr al¬ 
lies and destroy them. Then would come 
The socialist triunspit. 

Instead of a preliminary (mu r genii demo* 
erotic republic, Lenin called in IW5 and 
brer for tin immediate ^revolutionary- 
democmic dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the peasantry,* 1 a concept that seeim 
to us self-contradictory, and is surely 
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vague. Lenin's view, however, was not 
adopted by most BuLshevik^ T^sgerher 
wlrli ilit Mensheviks rhev continued to 
believe and urge that a bourgeois revolu¬ 
tion and j partiiamentary democracy were 
mrcev-m first step* a lung the mad to ulti¬ 
mate success. 

Because Lenin did tmt trust the masses 
to make a revolution (by themselves* he 
tele, they were capable only uf 'Trade- 
union conseiousrtc^'L he favored a dicta¬ 
torship irf the Bolshevik pom over the 
working class. Became he did *mr rnisi ibe 
rank ,irul file of ftubhcvik party worker*, he 
favored a dictatorship of a mull elite over 
the Kubhcvik parry . And in the end. be¬ 
cause be really trusted nobodys views but 
his nwn, he favored, though never es- 
plfcitly* lus own dictatorship over rlus 
elite. Another future Rio&kn |< :iJer. the 
hrillbnt intellectual Leon Trotsky, w arned 
carh in the gauie that the concept of otic- 
man dktaturship was implicit in Lenin’s 
views* 

t rots ley, for his pan. voiced an opinion 
of his own, held by neither Mensheviks nor 
Bolsheviks. The I bourgeoisie in Russia, he ar¬ 
gued, was so weak that the working rlas* 
could telescope the bourgeois ami 'ocmluif 
revolution!, into one ojfttmtmu^ move, 
meni. \iter iJa 1 proletariat hild helped ilw 
liourgenjik achieve its revuliiiiou, he fdr 
that tlu workers could nunc immediately 
to power, 1 hey could nattorudiEc industry 
and collectsvbc agriculture, and* although 
foreign intervention and civil war were 
doubtless to lie expected, the Russian pro¬ 
letariat would soon be jumed by the prole* 
titjats oi other countries, which would 
make their own revolution*. Ivecpt for 
this last point* T rrjEsky\ 4 rial vs is proved to 
be an accurate forecast of the course of 
events. 

hen in Ji„ilI been deeply depressed hi, the 
failure of ItfflJ, ind by the threat posed by 
Stulypjif* agrarian reforms. He almost de¬ 
spaired w hets the socialist parties of Luropc 
wenr along with iheir governments In I9B 


ami supported the war, To him this mean! 
ilie end of the second Mjcialist Imctm- 
tional, fur the Social Democrats had foiled 
to recognise the vstl r its the “biHirucnis-mi- 
periafist* venture chat it appeared to 
Lenin to be. tie preached defeatism as the 
■only possible view fur j Russian S|> to fol¬ 
low, 

Lenin* grtitesr talent was nut as an 
on gin a I thinker Imt .is a skillful tactician. 
He rifteti veemed able to judge with ac¬ 
curacy just what was politically possible in 
a given situation* and he WtS itur afraid to 
gamble. Thus, even lie fore lie returned to 
Russia in April, 19H* he had assessed some 
ihf the difficulties facing die provisional 
giiVcmuiEnL and had determined iftai the 
nr.wses could take over, tiiimcdiatdv upon 
his arrival, he billed the world- wide rcvulu- 
linrt, proclaiming rhsit the end of impemj- 
isfib dl thc lasr srage of capitalism,"* was at 
hand Ignoring Hie post nous previously 
taken by Bolsheviks and Mensheviks alike, 
he demanded now that nil power immedb 
atcly be given ru the Vivien Hi* speeches 
sounded t»- the SDv tJwinsctves like rhe rav¬ 
ings fit a madnmn. 

Almost nobody bur Lenin fdr that the 
!ousel) organized soviets could govern die 
cfiiimn% or that rhe war would bring 
duw n the capita list world in cbm*. hi 
\pril, 1917 - Lenin called nor orjv for the 
abandonment of the provisional govern- 
mem and the establishment of 4 republic 
of soviet* bm for the cunfoejitmn of es- 
ute?^ rhe nationalism inn of land, ind the 
dio!Irion of the army, of governmenr nffi- 
ciah t and oi the police* l hesc demands 
fitffd rhe morrd of the people far better 
rhuii the cautious and vvdl-meant efforts 
nt the provisional government to bring 
■ibmii reform by legal means. Dogmatic, fu¬ 
riously impatient of compromise, entire!v 
conviiiced that he .done had the mull, 
Lenrn galvanised the Bobhmrlbi into a 
truly retuluti'irtary group waiting only for 
the moment when they would be able io 
seize pm wet* 
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The Coming of the 

November Revolution The months 

from March 

ru XwcmlwT, I^P, before the Huhhci'ilo 
came tn pn^er, cm be divided into .1 period 
between March and July, during which rev* 
nlutioii deepened, it feeble reaction from 
July fu September, and 3 new quickening of 
rhe revolutionary current from September 
to the final uprising in NVvtmber. In the 
first period, the government faced a crisis, 
because the Kudet minivers wished to 
maintain the Ruslan war aim of annexing 
tlie Straits. while the Soviet wanted a 
peace 1 k w it he 1 ut pnne xa fii ms < *r rn dem ni~ 
lies / 1 Our of the crisis Kerensky-, rhe war 
minister 4 eme rg ed as the dominant leader. 

3 lc failed ro realise that h wus no longer 
possible to restore the morale uf the ar- 
lilies which were dissolving under the im¬ 
pact uf Jlohhcvik propaganda. A new offen¬ 
sive ordered mi July I collapsed, as soldiers 
refused tf? ohev ©ideiS* deserted their 
units, and rushed hijuie to their native vil¬ 
lages; eager to seize rhe land, Ukrainian sepa¬ 
ratism also plagued the officials of the gov¬ 
ern menr. The soviets became gradually 
inure and mure Bobihevik, as Lenin and 
friprskv worked tireless Iv at recruitment 

J ■ 

and mganimiun. Although the June con¬ 
gress uf Novieui in fcfTnjprfld was lev* than 
in per cent Bdldievtk in make-up. the Itol- 
dicvik slogans of peace, bread, and freedom 
wim merwhekning support, 

Vet an armed outbreak by troops, who 
had accepted the Bolshevik slogans, found 

t he Pef rugra d Sr * v iet un willing a nd onnllie 

to assume power. While the mob roared 
ourcside, flic Soviet voted to discuss the 
matter two weeks later and meanwhile to 
keep the provisional government in power. 
A regiment loyal to the Soviet protected 
it tganiit the working class. The govern* 
rneju declared that l.cnin was a German 
agent, and, 3s Ins supporters wavered, 
raided the newspaper offices of FfUida 
1" l ruth.' the Bolshevik paper); Lenin had 
u> go into luding to avoid iirresL I his epj- 


sole of mid-July h what is known among 
Bolsheviks as Splaying at insurrection '' 
Thu ugh shuts had been exchanged and 
overt Action had been embarked upon, 
there had been no revolutionary follow- 
through. Power had noi been seized, proba¬ 
bly because Lenin felt that flu 1 IbiMictiks 
did not have enough support in the prov¬ 
inces. 

Now Kerensky became premier. The 
government hardened rts attitude toward 
the Ukrainians, but could not come to a 
popular decision un either land or peace. 
General Kornilov, chosen h\ Kerensky as 
the new commander-in-chief uf the .irmic*, 
quickly became the white liopt all con¬ 
servetivc groups* and in August plotted ;i 
roup, intended to disperse the Soviet His 
attitude toward the pro visional govern¬ 
ment was uncertain, but. hid he succeeded, 
he would probably have demanded a purge 
of its mute radical dements. 1 be plot, 
however, was a failure, because railroad and 
telegraph \\ orkei^ sabotaged KomiliwK 
movements, and because \m troops Imply 
would not 1 abey him, ! he Bolsheviks, 
adopting the slogan iA YVc will fight against 
Kornilov, hue will not support Kerensky," 
threw themselves into preparations fur the 
defense uf Pcirograd, which proved to be 
unnecessary. By September 14. Kornilov 
had been arrested, and the affair ended 
without 1 1 loud shed. I hr threat fnsin the 
Right helped the Bolsheviks greatly, and 
bcmiincm in the Petrqgrad and Moscow 
soviets now for the first Time became pre¬ 
dominantly Bolshevik- 

The Kornilov affair turned the army mu- 
titiv into a w idespread revolt- Instances of 
violence multiplied. Is peasants refused to 
pav mit, pastured their animals on the 
Ijiidlords" posture land, and often burned 
the manor house-and killed ow ner, so tlsc 
■aildiiT* moved from disobedience in the 
murder of their officer., Orderly and legal 
reform had attracted nobody, Ihc peas¬ 
ants could nor far convinced that rhe nubil¬ 
ity owned less ctmi a quarter as much land 



\focbhtt' bt Action 
m Prifa^riid* 


as. the peasants, sud that rash action only 
retarded progress A* disorder mounted in 
ihe countrywide; the liohhcriks tightened 
their hold over the soviets in the cities, 

Lenin returned to Peirograd im October 
20; sours Thereafter the Bolsheviks got con¬ 
trol over Military Revolutionary Com¬ 
mittee. originally chosen m help defend 
Penny rad against the advancing Germans, 
and now transformed* under the guidance 
iif Trotsky* into jl general staff for the rev¬ 
olution Beginning on November 4. huge 
denumvniitifim and mass meetings were aib 
Jrc^ed by Trotsky, and tm November 7 rhe 
insurrection broke out, 

In Petrngrad* the revolution had been 
well prepared and proceeded with little 
blondshed. Kerensky escaped in a ear of the 
American Embassy. The Military Revnlu- 
tiottuty Con uni tree, as an organ of the 
PctrtiUtail Sftvict, simply took over. The 
Bolsheviks called a second congress of so¬ 
viets, and when the Mensheviks ami right- 
wing SRv walked out* Tmi-U called them 
tlit 1 refuse that would be swept into the 
garbage can of history, Go-operating with 
rhe left w ing S1G and adopting rheir land 
program. Lenin abolished all property 
rights of landlords and transferred the land 
thus affected to (peal hind committees and 
soviets of peasant deputies. Though Lenin 
did nut in the least approve of the system 


of individual small foldings which this de¬ 
cree put Ultra effect, he recngnbxd the psy¬ 
chologic ai advantage which the adoption 
of the SR program would gain him Hl- akii 
urged an immediate peace wit! a mil a one \ a- 
ttqtn or indemnities, and appealed to the 
workers Germany, France, and England 
ro support him in rhis demind. Finally, a 
new cabinet, called a Council of Peoples 
CommiSHatry, lias chosen* with Lenin as 
President, anil Trotsky as Foreign Gjmmb- 
sar. 

As Cmniiiisiar of Nationalities rhe ilul- 
•ihiiviks installed a younger man, a Georgian, 
named Jiraeph Stalin, who had been a sue- 
cessfnl "iTganizCf nf hank robberies in rhe 
din > when rhe pirrv treasury w u> filled in 
this way* bur whose role had otherwise 
been relatively obscure. Under Lenin's 
coaching, Stalin had also been me the party 
authority on minority questions and had 
published a pamphlet on the subject in 
1911. 

Outside Petrngrsid, the revolution 
moved more slowly. In Moscow rhcrc was a 
week of street-fighting between Bolshevik 
Reds and Whites, a_s anti-Bolshevik forces 
were already known. Elsewhere in factory 
rowns, rhe procedure was usually fast, in 
non industrial centers Usualtv slower. Most 
of Siberia and of Central Asia came over, 
but Tirtts* the capital of Georgia, went 
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Menshevik and pissed resdurinm railing for 
a constituent assembly und the iwntinuatirm 
of ihc war. I^he reason for iht rapid and 
smooth success of the Bolsheviks was That 
the provincial garrisons opposed the war 
and willingly allied themselves with the 
W( s rkers. 1.«>cal A lllit sir y He v< > It m unary 
Committees were ettltd in must places 
ami held elections for new' local soviets. 
Naturally there was much confusion at 
fin*E, but surprisingly little resistance rn 
the consolidation of the authority m the 
new' regime. Gradually the town of K«>- 
tnv-on-Dcin. near die Sea of Ak<jv, became 
the main center of resistance* as Komilov 
ind other generals. together with a number 
of rhe leading politician* of the Duma, 
made rheir way there. 

Jilts initial triumph of the Revolution did 
not mean that the population of Ku^ta had 
been converted to Bolshevism. By cleverly 
sensing rhe mtwxJ of rhe people, Lenin liad 
opportunistically given the Bolshevik* a wt 
nf slogans around which rhe people could 
rally, although some of rhe slogans did not 
it all correspond w ith the true Bolshevik 
views, '\h we shall shortly see, the Russian 
people wav in fact Strongly anti-Bolshevik 
But the Bobiheviks had triumphed, and the 
democratic hopes for freedom of the press 
and other freedoms were HOW dimmed to 
disappoint mem. 

Deprived of competent civil servants, 
rhe new regime worried along through an 
atmosphere of continued crisis. Late in No¬ 
vember, 1917. m agreement was reached 
with the Left-Wing SRs* three of whom 
entered the government, and peace negotia¬ 
tions were begun wish the Germans. Use 
revolution proper was nvcr Lenin was in 
power. 

The Constituent 

Assembly tr is of grear 

inieror to re¬ 
cord that die Bolshevik* now F permitted 
election* for a constituent assembly. Lenin 


had no use for rhis sort of democratically 
chosen parliament, which he considered in¬ 
ferior" to the soviet. Yet probably because 
he had so long taunted the pro visional gov¬ 
ernment with delaying the elections, he 
seems to have felt compelled to hold them. 
The Russians fur the first and last time in 
rhdr history had a complexly free elec¬ 
tion* under universal suffrage. Lenin himself 
accepted as accurate figures showing that 
the Bolsheviks potted about one-quarter nf 
the vote. The other socialist parries* chiefly 
ilie SRs, ladled 62 per cent. As wis to he 
expected* the Bolshevik vote was heavi¬ 
est in rhe dries, especially Moscow and 
PeTTiigrad* while the SR vote was largely 
rural. 

Lenin allowed the ennstiruent assembly 
to meet onfv once, on January EH. 

Lenin dissolved it the next day by decree*, 
inti sent guards with rifles to prevent its 
ever meeting again. The anti-Bolshevik ma¬ 
jority was naturally deeply indignant at 
this pure act nf force against the popular 
will, but there wws nn public outburst* and 
the delegates disbanded. In pan, thi> was 
because the Bolsheviks hid already taken 
action on the things that interested the 
people most—peace and land—and in part 
because of rhe lack of n democratic pariia- 
n^nnrv tradition arming the musses of the 
Russian people. 

In spite of the mam years of agitation 
by mielltcmak and liberal* for just such a 
popular assembly, Russia did not have the 
|nrgc middle claVs, the widespread Literacy* 
ihe tnidirinn of debate, and the roipeet 
for she rights of the individual which *vem 
u> be cm essential part of camTTtutHinaUjiJn* 
Yet it ts surely extreme tn decide that 
there was m ctumce for ennstitutinn.i! gov¬ 
ernment in Russia in I91M9IK- Was the 
constituent assembly * L an attempt to 
ir.niHpl.iEiT in alien concept nf government 
to a soil where it COllld never ihmrisb ■ Gr 
wii ir |L .* noble experiment incorporating j 
sound principle bur doomed by the crisis 
into which U was 1mm" : Hie fact that 
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1 cnin had the rifles ro prevent the comtk- which The popular will had aligned to ir 
iicitt isscmhSv from fulfilling the Function Hun nut aimw the question either way. 


///: War Communism and .YEP, 1917-1928 


"13sc Jirst period of Soviet FiLv- 
torv, winch runs from the end of 1917 to 
the end uf 1920, is tL-stmUv culled the period 
of "war corrmninUm," ur "mditary emnmti- 
niMiin Hie term irscll of course implies 
that the main feature* uf the period were 
determined by military events, Civil war 
ratted* and foreign power* intervened on 
Russian soil Tim tht term is also somewhat 
in is leading. I I us was a period of militant as 
well as military OHnmuiit*m, sviubuli/xd 
carlv in 191 k 1 j y tht change oi tin 1 party's 
name From R<ikltev ik to G>e nmtinisi. \i 
rite same time lhe capital wa* shifted hum 
PetrogRid* with its exposed location nn rhe 
western fringe of Ros>ia. tn the greater 
security of Moscow, in the heart of rite 
country* 

Flushed with victory in Russia* the 
Eokhcvifcs firmly believed that wurldrfcvo- 
lotion was a hour tn begin, probably first in 
Germany, hat siirclv spreading to Britain 
and txert lo the Limed SE.itx:. This view 
led the Ihikhrviks to hasten the construc¬ 
tion of -i socialist '-TMV in Russia* and 
tn take ,i casual attitude toward their rn- 
reman- trial affairs, since the} 1 expected 
rluit relations wiih capitalist sratc* would 

lie very rempnmrv. Vlrhough the actions 
of the Russian government during tins pe¬ 
riod were later described almost apohi- 
gctteallv as emergency measures, thk is 
un’h partly one. Alans of the decisions 
that were taken in part under the spur of 
military prewum were iko regarded As lead¬ 
ing tn v new society. 

A supreme economic council directed the 
gradual natinnahraiior] nf industry. Sugar 
met petmlcurn came first* ami then in 
June* l9N f a large group including nones. 


metallurgy', and revc Lies was nniirmnlizeJ 
By 1920, all enterprises employing more 
than ten w orkers i more th.in five, if motor 
power was used) hid liccn takcfi over by 
rhe state, The state organized a system of 
bn me, which replaced the free marker. In¬ 
ternal trade was illegal; only the govern¬ 
ment food commissary could bin and sell: 
money disappeared as the state took over 
distribution as well is production. It ftp- 
pro printed tile bank--, repudiated the tsaf- 
hr foreign debt, ami in effect wiped our 
vivingv Church and Sure were separated 
by decree, anti judges were removed from 
office and replaced by appointee* of the 
local soviets. 

The government subjected the peasantry 
to ever more arbitrary and severe requki- 
f tuning. 3r mobilized the poorer peasants 
agamic those who were better off, called 
fcttlai:* i from the word meaning M fisr' p 
amt used tn apply to usurers, .i* if to %ny 
^hard-fhted"). By calling fur a union of 
rhe hungry against the wclUfed* the re* 
gitne deliberately, acid nor fnr the last 
rime, sowed class hatred in the villages 
ami stimulated civil war hi the country¬ 
side, h should he remembered iliac In 
western European standards even a Russian 
iuVai- was ofien wretchedly pour. The 
decree forming the hist secret police, the 

C heka" I from the initial* of the wntifa 
rricjiiirig "exmordinary commission'^, was 
mu« 1 in IJcctrmber. 1917, only feu weeks 
ifter the revolution and long before anv 
intervention from abroad. Terror became 
a weapon in the civil w ar. 

Before the Communist government could 
function at nil* peace was necessary. as the 
Jrni\ had i lrtunilv ceased 10 c^isr, Ne«mtiii- 

* , p 
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tin ns between the fttHstam; and the tier- 
nians :i iu] Aiistrt»-l iujig#rijans 41 e Hresr- 
Liioviik Jragijfetl *jii intu rhe Ru&kns 

hoping th;ii revolution would break out in 
Gcmiuitiy* unJ the Gerrmms deiftanding 


ennitnou^ lerninri-il echinus, which they 
increased as the Russians delated. liniltiy, 
on March IWIR, the Russians 'dgned the 
Rcaec of Brest-Litovsk, which deprived 
than 4 if rise entire Ckraine* the Baltic 
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provinets, Finland, and some Caucasian 
lands. 1 1 cost Russia one-third of irs popu- 
btiun* §0 per cent of its iron, and 90 per 
cent of irs coal. Many communists resigned 
rather than accept the peace, and the Reft 
SR* quit the government. The Germans 
overran the t krmiitr and the Crimea, and 
installed a highly authiiritarmn landlord 
regime* against which the communists con¬ 
tinued ro agirate. The Whites, with (Ger¬ 
man help, pot down the Reds in Finland \i 
however. lurd m see bow the Bnkhmks 
could have avoided signing the Peace of 
Brest-Li to vrit* despite its savagery. 

Cml War During the 

months fol¬ 
lowing Bmt-Litavsk f disorder in the emm- 
t reside as a mult of requisitioning and class 
warfare was swelled In the outbreak of 
open civil war. During the war a brigade 
had hem formed inside Russia of Czechs 
resident in the country am! of deserters 
from die Habihurg rain, When Russia 
withdrew from the war. it was decided in 
send The Czech brigade aerwa Siberia by rail* 
and then by ship across the Pacific, rhrough 
the Panama f kuiak and across the \ thine re 
to France f rn tight the Germans rhere. Qn 
die rail trip across Siberia, the Czechs gut 
into a brawl w ith a Etainload of Huiigarum 
prisoner^ and one of The Hungarians was 
killed. This obscure quarrel on a Siberian 
railw.iv siding Iter ween menders of rhe un¬ 
friendly races of rhe ILibsburg Fmpitc 
precipitated civil war in Russia. When the 
Soviet government tried to take reprisals 
against rlie Czechs, whu numbered fewer 
chan JS,000 men. the t>edis seized a number 
nf the towns of western Siberia. The local 
soviets were unprepared, and the SR* were 
sympathetic to the Czechs. Local anti- 
Bolshevik armies came inio being. It was 
under threat from one nf them in July, 191ft T 
that a Local soviet decided to execute rhe 
Wat and lib entire family rather than lose 
possession of them, -Ml were murdered, 


By late June, IPlfl* the Allies had decided 
tr« intervene in Russia on behalf of the op- 
portents of Bolshevism. The withdrawal of 
Russia fro ei i the \\ ar had been a heave blow 
to them, and they hoped to re-create a see* 
mid ("root against the Germans in eKv cast. 
Thu* idea of a capitalist "ermadc** against 
Bolshevism, popularized hv Soviet and pro- 
Sevier hbrnriiius a$ the sole motive fnr tht 
inicrveoriim* was in facr a far less impelling 
motive. Moreover* rhe Allies had been at 
war a lung rime, and their populations were 
war-weary, So it is perhaps not to be won¬ 
dered at if rhev viewed with disfavor com¬ 
munist efforts m stimulate revolution in 
all rhe capitalist nations of the world. 

Out at the eastern end nf the Trans-Si¬ 
berian Railroad in Vladivostok, rhe Czechs 
overthrew the local soviet in June, and by 
carly August, |9Tfi* British. French, Japa¬ 
nese^ and American forces had landed. The 
assignment of die American* was to oc¬ 
cupy VladivnsTok and to lifeguard railroad 
cmiimumcafinns in the rear of the Czechs 
Of the Allies, only rhe Japanese had long- 
range territorial ambitinm in the area. Sn 
effect, the Bolshevik regime had now 
been displaced in Siberia; rhe SKs disbanded 
rhe soviets and re-established the saw* 
firor* catling for “all power to the constit¬ 
uent assembly.** There were three Adti¬ 
tled governemmts of varying complexions 
in three different Silieikn centers. Fkc- 
where, in August, |9|tf, a small British and 
American force landed at the White Sea 
port nf Archangel. An SR assassin killed the 
chief of the Petmgrad Cheka* rind Lenin 
himself was wounded. 

The regime now sped its military prep- 
rations* As Minister of War* Trotsky im¬ 
posed conscription, and. by a mixture of 
cajolery ind threats of reprisal* ngamti 
their families, secured rhe services of about 
tsarist officers, I he Red Army, 
which was Trotsky\ creation* grew in over 
UiWHHm strong by 191U, Its recapture ai 
Kazan and Samara im the Volga in the au¬ 
tumn of 191 ft temporarily turned the 
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Hkli i in the crisis that seemed about tn <■ n- 
gttlf the Soviet state. 

The German collapse on the Western 
Front permitted rhe Bolsheviks to repndi- 
are the Treatv of ikesilirovsk, and to 
move back into parts of the Ukraine, 
where they faced the opposition *if a vari¬ 
ety of local forces Rhe where. rlie opposi¬ 
tion consisted nf three main armies. Gen¬ 
eral Denikin led an army of Whites, 
which moved fmm Rostov-on*Don south 
across the Caucasus and received French 
mA British aid, Admiral Kolchak's fortes in 
Western Siberia overthrew the Sit regime 
in Omsk. jnd Kolchak became a virtual dic¬ 
tator, General Yiidenich'fr irriiy, including 
many former members of the German 
forces, operated in the Baltic region, and 
threatened Per mg rad from rhe wot. Allied 
Unwillingness to negotiate with the 11 -epI!- 
sheviks was hlightened by the successful 
Red c&itp nf Beta Kun in Hungary isce 
Chapter XX L \\ liich seemed res foreshadow 
further spread of revolution. 

In the spring of 1 9 1 the Reds- defeated 
Kolchak, and bv winter took Omsk. In 
1920, (he \ du lira I was a mated and cve- 
cuted. t hough the Red* abn reconquered 
the Ukraine* mutinies in their own forces 
prevented them from consolidating their 
victories and from moving, as they had 
hoped to do, across the Russian frontiers and 
linking up with Beta Kun in T Inngarv. hi (hi 
summer of 1919, Denikin tr>ok Kiev and 
struck north, advancing to within two 
hundred smd fifty miles of Moscow itself. 
Bur his position was weakened bv the re¬ 
pressive character of the regime he 
brought with him and In his recognition of 
Kolchak as his superior officer* together 
with the poor discipline of his troops anti 
his own rivalry with one of his generals, 
Rimil W range!. \ udcntdi advanced ti> the 
suburbs of Pmngrad, but the Reds bv the 
end of 19J9 were -ihle to defeat the U hire 
threat everywhere, though \Vrangel re- 
rniiied an army in the Crimea.. 

Even after the defeat of the Whites. 


the Reds in 1910 hud to face i new war 
with the Poles, who hoped ti» keep Russia 
weak and to create an independent Ukraine. 
\irer art initial rerrear, the Red armies 
near I v conk Warsaw, from which they 
were repelled only because the French 
chief of vtalf, General Weygaad, assisted 
the Poles. The Reds, eager to finish off rhe 
Whites, and persuaded that there was after 
all ntr hope for the cscaLiHfhmttit of a mm- 
mtinist regime in Poland, concluded peace 
i ei October, 192b. The Poles obtained a 
large ares of territory in White Russia and 
the western Ukraine. This area was not in¬ 
hibited bv Poles but bad been controlled 
bv Poland down r«* the eighteenth-ccntttty 
parririons. lr lav far to the cave of the 
u C«mm line." the ethnic frontier earlier 
proposed b\ the British foreign minister. 
Lord Curzom The Reds rhen turned on 
W range!, win* had erupted from the 
Crimea and had established a moderate re¬ 
gime in the territory he occupied. He was 
forced to evacuate, assisted by * French 
ricci, in November, 1920. Fhe White 
movenicnt had virtually come to an end. 

Why the Counter- 

revolution Failed Many factors 

accounted for 

the Whites' failure and rhe Reds' victory. 
The Whires could not get together on any 
political program beyond the mere over¬ 
throw of rhe Reds. I hey adopted i policy 
of hflonanriciparinn." which meant that 
some future constituent assembly would 
metric rhe governmental structure cif Russia. 
Their numbers included everybody from 
extreme tsarisw to SRs, and they disagreed 
so violently on rhe proper course for Russia 
rn follow that they could agree only to post¬ 
pone discusrion of these critical problems. 
Moreover, their movement was located 
on the geographical periphery of Russia— 
in Siberia, in the Crimea* in the Ukraine, in 
rhe Caucasus, and in the Bahic. Bur she 
Whites never reached an undemanding 
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with the lioivRussian minorities who lived 
in these regions, Thus they ignored the 
highly developed separatist semimeutt of 
The Ukrainian* and others, in which the Bol¬ 
shevik* vi ere temporarily willing u* carer. 

Further* die Whites could not command 
the support of rhe peasantry- Instead of 
guj ran teeing ihc results of the land division 
already carried out with Bolshevik sanc¬ 
tion, the Whites often restored the land¬ 
lords and undid the land division. During 
the war ihe peasantry on ihc whole grew 
sick of both sidev. The attitude explains 
the appearance of anarchist hand*, espe¬ 
cially in the smith. Fhen ton, the Whites 
simply did nor command as. much military" 
strength as the Rcds T who outnumbered 
them in manpower and who had inherited 
much of the equipment manufactured for 
lhe tsarist armies iloUitig The central posh 
dun, the Reds had a unified and skillful 
command, which could use the railroad 
network m shifr troop rapidly. The Whiles, 
moving in from the periphery, were di¬ 
vided into at lea^r four main groups, and 
were denied effective use of the nil mads. 

Finally rhe intervention of the Allies on 
the side of rhe Whites was ineffectual and 
amateurish. If may even have harmed the 
White cause, since the Red.*, could pose as 
I he national defenders «>f the country and 
could portrav the White* as the hirelings of 
foreigners In the light of hindsight, it wen is 
iafr To say chat either rhe Allies should 
have mounted a full-fledged militan opera¬ 
tion against the Reds, or, if this was im¬ 
possible (as ii probably wax in view of Hie 
condition of their own armies after the end 
of the First World War?, they should have 
staved ant of Russia and allowed the civil 
war to burn itself out. 

NEV r The New 

Etfwmmk Policy**) ^ncc lot4. 

Ruvsis had 

been deeply mvfpbed in fighting and crises. 
By early 1911 * with she cud of The civil 


war. famine was raging nine! sanitation had 
broken down. Fa mil v ties were disrupted* 
human being* were brutalized* and class 
haireds \i ere released nn an unparalleled 
wale Industry was producing .it ,l level of 
ahour orw-dgluh of its pre-war output* 
and agricultural on I put had decreased by at 
least 40 per cent. Distribution approached 
a breakdown. Hie communist regime ap¬ 
peared to he facing its most serious trial of 
all: Hie loss of support in Ruttm. 

\ large-scale anarchist peasant revolt 
broke out in early 1911, and lasted until 
mid 1921. Lenin remarked that this re¬ 
volt frightened him more than all rite 
White* 1 resistance* Rut the decisive factor 
in bringing about a change in pliev was 
rhe mutiny at the Kronstadt naval haw: 
near Petcogfad in March, 1921. Formerly 
a stronghold of Bolshevism* Kronstadt now 
produced a movement of rebellious anarch¬ 
ist wlm called bar “soviets without Com¬ 
munists” to he chosen by universal suffrage 
and secret ballot, for free speech and free 
assembly* for the liberation of plirical 
prisoners, and for the abolition of requisi¬ 
tioning I \cept for the Iasi item and for the 
phraseology of ihe first, the program was 
ironically similar to that of all liberals and 
socialists in rsirisr Russia. Tlie Kronstadt 
movement seem* to have cvprciscd The sen 
ttrcumrs of most Rusdan workers and pcas- 
anrs, Had rhe government been concilia¬ 
tory, rhcrc might have been no bloodshed, 
bur Trotsky went tn war against ihc rebels, 
and He lea red them after a blnudy fight. 
This episode led directly to the adop¬ 
tion of rhe "New Economic Policy/' always 
referred to hv its initials as M’P Rut rhe 
underlying reason fur Hie shift was the need 
for reconstruct hire which seemed ittaittA- 
hie only if militant communism were at 
least temporarily abandoned. 1 jenin Iuiu- 
sdf referred to “premature*' attempt 1 - at so- 
dali/atjort, It was also necessary tti ap¬ 
pease the peasant*, .md to ward n?T im fur¬ 
ther major uprisings. Finally, Hie cxpccred 
world revolution had not come olf, md die 
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resources of capitalist srares were badly 
needed w assise Russian recormrucrkm. 
Oneevduns to foreign cspir.i lists vc:c now 
pti^iblc; indeed, the adoption nf NT.P coin- 
•ickd with the caftduiinn of an Anglu-Rus* 
sian milt: rahity. Ahmad, N] P was bailed 
as the beginning of a Russian ^Thcrmidor/' 
a return cti oonttalirv like that following the 
end uf the Terror in tie French Revolution 
(see Chapter X). 

Under STEP the government stopped rc- 
ijuisJtanning the whole of the peasant's crop 
above a minimum necessary for siilrtistcnce- 
The peasant had still to pay a very heavy 
rn\ in kind, hue he was allowed m sell the 
remainder of hits crop and keep the money. 
The peasant could sell his surplus to the 
st;iTir if he wished, but lie could also choose 
to *dl it t» a private purchaser, Peasant 
sg ric u I m rc ttecan ie in esse ncc caps rstli w 
once more, ind the profit motive had rc-ap- 
p- i red I cti in imitated Sudypin by guirnn- 
Tecing the peasant permanency of tenure. 
The whole system tended to help the kuhtb 
grow richer, and to transform the poor pcasi- 
.am in to a hired, landless laborer. 

Elsewhere in the ecunumy tinder M P 
the stair retained what Lenin called "the 
cum mam ling heights"—heavy iridtwtrv, 
hanking, mnsporraruin, and foreign trade. 
In dnuicsric trade and in light indium, 
however, private enterprise was unce more 
permitted' t his was the so-called "private 
capital sector" of the economy, in which 
workers could be paid according to rheir 
OUtpuc dnd fact 11 rv managers could swap 
some uf their pn -duets in return for raw 
materials, 

Lenin himself described NEP as a partial 
return to captialbni. and urged the cmn- 
rminhtv to become good htednowifiim. 
Vet X FP was never intended inure that! 
a Temporary expedient f.emn believed that 
it would rake a couple of decades before 
rhe Russian pcasanr could lie convinced 
that co-operative agriculture would he the 
most efficient, Ik also argued That a tem¬ 
po rary relaxation of government interven- 


lion would increase industrial production 
and give the Russians a useful lesson in en* 
treprencimhip. 

Economic recover, was indeed ob¬ 
tained. By Htfi-W?, industrial produc¬ 
tion was hack at pre-war levels, although 
agriculture had nor kept pace, lint NT.P 
was birreriv disliked by leading commu¬ 
nist who were shocked at the reversal of 
all the doctrines they believed in* By 1924. 
private business accounted for 40 per eenr 
of Ruslan domestic trade* bxit Thereafter 
the figure fell irfF. Those w ho took advan¬ 
tage nf the oppurTunirir* presented hy Hie 
\l 1 J were known as XEPtnen, l~hts were 
often persecuted in a petty way by htHTtI* 
officials* who tned ro limit rheir profits, tas 
them heavily. and drag them into court nn 
charges of speculation. TIlc kultik had Cs- 
semMly the came experience- Thus the 
government often seemed ro he encourag¬ 
ing private enterprise for economic rasa m 
and rimuhanciPtislv to be discouraging it for 
political rcaioitv 

W ithin The Communist part). one group 
favored the increase of the private sector 
oE the economy and the extension of NF.J\ 
as a new road toward the socialist goat 
l best were the so-called "Right deviation- 
ists/" Their opponents favored the ending 
i f concessions, the liquidation uf NFPmcn 
and kidvk*. and a return to Marxist princi¬ 
ples at fiiutte and the fostering of world 
revolution abroad—in short Hie pressing nf 
the ^odalist offensive/* These were the 
"Left devrarinmsre" who included I mr- 
skv. In the Center stood men who attached 
both deviations. the Right as an abandon* 
mem -if coinmunisrm the Left as- likely ro 
Itatl cii a disruption of the worker-peasant 
alliance. 

The Struggle for Ptrjjer: 

St id in versus Trotsky Bus the big 

question of 

VI P was not the only one to agitate the 
communist leaders in the earl) twenties. 
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Lenin suffered rwi> stroke* in 1922. ^ntl 
another m 1913. and finally died in Jan¬ 
uary* 1924. During the la^t two y«it* **f 
his life he played m ever lessening role. 
Involved in the controversy over XEP rod 
the other controversies was the question of 
the succession to l cum. Him an tndhiduttl 
communist a answer to ihe question nf how 
to orgam/e industry, what role to give or¬ 
gan i red labor, and what re Lit in ns to main- 
tain with the capitalist world depended not 
only upon his estimate of the actual 
situation but also up-«n his guess .is tu what 
answer was likely to he politically idvan- 
tageous. From this maneuvering the Secre- 
run. of the Communist pam. Joseph Stalin, 
was to emerge victorious by I92B* 

The year* between 1922 and 1928. es¬ 
pecially lifter Lenin 1 * death, were years nf 
i desperate struggle fur power between 
Stalin mul Trotsky, l-cnin foresaw this 
struggle with greur anxiety. He Fe!r that 
I rotsky was abler. hut feared that lie w .is 
overconfident, and indinett to make tied- 
nous of his uwa. He felt that Stalin had 
concentrated entinuous power in his hinds, 
in his role as party secretary, and feared 
that he did not know how ti» use k. 
When he learned that Stalin had «unc 

m- 

tciurner to his urders in smashing rhe Men¬ 
shevik Republic of Georgia instead «*f 
reaching .in accommodation with its trad¬ 
ers, he wrote angrily in his Testament rh.it 
Sralm was too rude. and that his fellows 
should remove him. fmm his post as general 
secretary. At die moment of his death, 
Lenin had published a scathing attack on 
Stalin, had broken niT relations, w ith him 
and w ass About tu try iu rctegme him tn the 
Strap heap, Trotsky's suggestion that Stalin 
poisoned Lenin is not based on any evi¬ 
dence, hut it h clear that Lenin's death res¬ 
cued Stalin's career, and that, far from be¬ 
ing the chir-.cn heir, ts lie later chimed, he 
did not enjoy IxninV confidence ar the end. 

During these year> I mtslsy argued for a 
more highly trained managerial force m in¬ 
dustry, nnd for economic planning as an m- 


sn uuienr that the state could use w control 
and direct social change He favored the 
inech.mi/Jiion nf agriculture and ihe 
weakening nf peasant hdividualiun In en¬ 
couraging roml cn-operatives, wirh even i 
hint of the collect we farms w here groups of 
peasants, in rheorv. would own everything 
collectivdy, rather than individually. As 
Trotsky progressively lost power.. he cham¬ 
pioned the right of individual communists 
to erftkite the regime, l ie referred rn the 
policies of Stalin and his other increasingly 
powerful enemies as “bureaucratic degen¬ 
eration." and came to the conclusion ibm 
only through the outbreak of revolutions in 
other countries could the Russian socialist 
revolution lie carried to its proper conclu¬ 
sion. Only if the industrial output and ecch- 
nical skills of ihe advanced western, coun¬ 
tries eimld he put at the disposal of com¬ 
munism could Russia hope to achieve m 
nun socialist revolution* This is the famous 
theory that socialism cannot succeed within 
the boundaries nf nnc country; either world 
revolution must break out, or Russian so¬ 
cialism is doomed ro inevitable failure. 

The opponents of Trotsky's "Left devia¬ 
tion found their chief spokesman in Niko¬ 
lai Bukharin. A man who never held such 
responsible administrative posts is l-ciiin 
or Trotsky or Sialta^ and who had often 
shifted his portion on major questions. Buk¬ 
harin none the le>* tmk ;t consistent line 
during these veers; as editor of Fwdd he 
wm extremely influential A strong de¬ 
fender of Ni l 1 , Hukharin softened rhe rig¬ 
orous Marxist; doctrine of rhe class struggle 
In arguing dint since ihe proletarian state 
mm rolled the commanding heights of big 
capital, and since big capital would win, 
socialism was sure of success. This view is 
nut unlike the "gradualisr position taken 
In western European Social pemoernLv 
Bukharin did not believe in an ambitious 
program of rapid indittfrializarion; he fa¬ 
vored cooperatives, bur opposed collec¬ 
tives, in foreign affairs he was eager to co¬ 
operate abroad with iifm-eomtimnisi groups 
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who might he useful tn Russia, Thus he 
* polish red Soviet coll ahum non with Chung 
KjiHsbck in China anti with the (kimm So¬ 
chi Democrats. 

in hri rise to power, Stalin used Bukhii 
riii’s Arguments to discredit Troisky and to 
el inmate him. Then, partly because Hukha- 
fin's policies were failing, Stalin adopted 
Ilians of Trotsky ’s policies, and dtmmareJ 
Bukharin, Original Stalinist ideas, how- 
even developed during tins proves*. Stalin 
was not basically' an imdlccniul or a theo¬ 
retician; he Was a parts' rtrgnmutirm stal- 
svdtt. He adopted Theoretical positions 
purely because rhey seemed to him the ones 
most likely to work* and partly because he 
was charting Ids own course to supreme 
power. He came to favor rapid industrial¬ 
ization, arid ro understand th.it this meant 
ati unprecedentedly heavy capital invest¬ 
ment 1 At the end of 1927, hr suddenly 
shifted from his previous position on the 
peasantry, and opcnlv sponsored eulfec- 
tmzatimi. This shift arose because of his 
concern that agricultural production was 
not keeping pact with mdtistrv. He de¬ 
clared that die balance could i «c redressed 
only if agriculture, like industry T was tnuts- 
funuod into j series of large■-stale unified 
enterprises. 

In answer to TfotsfevA argument rim so¬ 
cialism itt one cmintn was iiiipondhk* Sta¬ 
lin maintained that an independent sodat- 
iat state could exist. This vifcw did nut at 
oil imply die abandonment of die goal of 
world revolution, as fists often been thought. 
Statin aUviivs ni.iintjined that the socialist 

w 

stare fRussia) should be the center of in- 
spim km and assistance r tt communbt 
movements everywhere; Russia \uiuM help 
them and they would help Russia Bur, in 
his view, during the interim period before 
the cmnmunisTB had yvon elsewhere it 
was perfectly possible for Russia to exist 
thy only socialist stare, and indeed to grow 
more socialist all the rime. In imcmariunftl 
retatitins this doctrine ■ kf Stalin n ude it pos¬ 
sible for tiie Soviet Union to pursue cither a 


policy of "peaceful coexistence'' with capi¬ 
talist state*, wlien that seemed most profita¬ 
ble, or a policy of milkunr support of com- 
miinfsr revolution everywhere, when that 
seemed most profir able, Stalin's "sod a trim 
in one country"' ;tteo struck a responsive 
chord in the rank and tile of Russian tom- 
munisTK, who were disappointed in the fail¬ 
ure of revolutions elsewhere, It also meant 
that Rmsri* not the West, was to be the 
center of The new society* Stalin'* doctrine 
reflected his own Russian rutin mil rim 
rather than the more cosmopolitan and 
more western views oi Tmreky- 

The Struggle for Power: 

Stalin's Victory Analysis of 

the rival the- 

lories competing for acceptance in Russia 
in die rwcmk* helps explain die a Item a- 
rives before the communist leadership. ft 
does not explain hem Stalin won. 1 o under¬ 
stand this we must move from rhe realm of 
rheorv and political platforms to the realm 
of practice .uid political power, At the end 
of the civil war, Stalin was Coaiuiiissar of 
Nationalities- In this jin&f lie dealt with the 
affairs of ^,000,00° of the NO.OOOdHKl in- 
hsibinints of the nun Russian Soviet Re¬ 
public, I k managed the destiny of the 
Asiatics* whom he* n* one of them, tinder- 
stood. Their focal Bolshevik leaders became 
his men; where they did nor, as in his mi¬ 
me Cieorgt^ be ruthlessly crushed them. 
Though a Georgian, he identified himself 
with Russian nationalism in the interests 
of j ccm rutted Bolshevik state. 

It was Sralin who took charge of creating 
the new Asiatic "republics’ 1 which enjoyed 
Mil appearance of local self-government, 
programs of economic and educational im- 
pnncmcnt* Jiid .i chance m me their local 
i.iMgnages ;md develop tlicir own culture* 
It mils he who in 1922 proposed qnd 
guided the adoption of a new Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics is \i substitute 
for the existing fcdcrarion of republics- In 
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rhc U.S.S.R.* Moscow would control war* 
forded police. rr;ide* and tmnspuTt; and 
would cn-tirdimcc finance, economy* food, 
and labor. And on paper it would leave to 
the republics home nffaiix justice, educo- 
tint%, and agriculture. A OHindi of Nation- 
alines with an equal number id delegates 
from cadi eihnic group, would join the Su¬ 
preme Soviet as a second chamber* thus 
forming rhe Central Fxecniive Comtnirrce, 
which would appoint the Council nf l J co- 
pies' QimmistiUS'—the Government- To this 
const 1 1udona I reform Stalin pointed as an 
achievement apd m Trotsky's military or 
fpoitatiumil work during the civil war. 

Stalin wfl% iLso CoiumissuLr uf rhe Work¬ 
ers' mid Peasant Inspectorate, licit bis 
dunes we re to eliminate iuefltdency grid 
corruption from every branch of the civil 
sc nice, and in train a new corps of civil 
servants, Hh reams moved freely through 
all rhe offices of The government* observing 
and r ccnm i nendi ng cl ia nges, in spe ct in g 
and criticizing. In creating ibis pise Lenin 
had hoped ru dean (wise, bur the igno¬ 
rance and tlit lack of Tradition that ren¬ 
dered the isarlst .md Bolshevik civil service 
incompetent and corrupt npcrated in Sta¬ 
lin'* mspeemrarc as well. Indeed many tsar¬ 
ist civil servants entered the Bolshevik serv¬ 
ice in the I92UV Although the inspecto¬ 
rate could not do whai it was established 
ro do* it did perform another role. It 
gave Stalin control over the much hen nf 
government. Lenin attacked Stalin'* w nrk 
in the Inspectorate just before he died, 
hut hv then it was too tact 

Staiiii was also L i member of the tVdir- 
burcau, the tight little group uf party bosses 
elected by the Central Gmuiiittee. which 
included unL five men throughout the civil 
wir. Here his job was day-tu-dav manage - 
merit of rhe pairs'. I k was, the only j*cmm- 
nent liaison officer between the Polit bu¬ 
reau -md the Orgbuttau* which ul beared 
parry personnel to their various duiics, in 
factory, office, or army unit In addition to 
these posts, Stalin became general secretary 


nf the party's Central Committee in 
Here he prepared the ugrmla lor Polirhu- 
ixmii meetings supplied the dnaimvntatUin 
for point* under debate, and passed The dc- 
ebions down to the lower levels, I Ic con¬ 
trolled party patronage—that is rn say* ill 
part\ appointment*, promotions* jiul de- 
II to tie ns. IU saw to it that local trade 
unions, LYMiperarives* and army uiiiis were 
pur under communist Imwcs responsible 
to hirin He liad files on the loyalty -md 
achievement of all managers of industry 
and other parry members. In lMil. a txn- 
\ml Control Commission* which could expel 
parry members for unsatisfactory conduct, 
was created; Stalin* as liaison between this 
commission and rhe Central Committee, 
now virtually controlled the purges, which 
were defies sc-I to keep the party pure. 

In i centralized one-party state* a nun of 
Si aim's smhirinns who held mi many key 
pivtirinfri had .in enormous advantage in 
rtic struggle for power. \ ct the state \\ as so 
iiciv, the piiv]turns were so much less con¬ 
spicuous and $(> much more humdrum tSian 
the Minrstn of War. fur instance, held by 
1 ruisks. and Stalin's in.inner wai so gen tr¬ 
ail v concilbtori, that the likelihood of StB- 
Jin’s success did not become evident until 
ir w\i\ triii kite to stop him. Inviik the Pnlfc- 
huveaii Iw fmiricd a rh recoil,in tC4!ti with 
two other prominent Rnlshtvik le.uk ix rhe 
demagogue* Zinoviev, and the expert cm 
doctrine, k.imcncv. Zinoviev was chairman 
of the ^crrogriid Soviet and boss of tine 
* oinmuiiisr International: Kamenev was 
Lenin's deputy and president of rhe Mos¬ 
cow Soviet. All three were ukl Bolsheviks, 
in contrast to Tmtsky, who had been a 
Menshevik and an independent. 

Ihe Luiiibiiiatiuti of Stalin, Zinoviev, and 
kttflicriH proved unbeatable- T'he tliftc 
pur down ail real md im lighted plots 
against them by rhe use nf The secret po¬ 
lice They resisted Trotsky's demands for 
"reform" which would have democratized 
the parry „;o >omc degree and strengthened 
his position while weakening Stalin's. They 
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initiated the cult of Lenin immediately be¬ 
fore lib death* and kepr it burning fiercely 
thereafter, snthat any suggestion fur change 
coming from TruKk> seemed almoit an act 
of impiety. The) dispersed Froisk) '& fol¬ 
lowers by sending them ti> posts abroad. 
They prevented the publication of Lenin'* 
"tananknC 1 ' that the rank and file of the 
party Would not know about lenin's doubts 
concerning Stalin, They publicized all 
Trotsky's earlier statements in oppusicion to 
Lenin, and did not hesitate to 'revise" his- 
torv in order to belittle Trotsky. They 
were confident and rightly so, that Trotsky 
WJifi too good a communist to rally around 
him such arm-Bolshevik group ^ old Men¬ 
sheviks. Sfts. and NT.Pmen 

Parly b 1925, Stalin and his allies w ere 
able tn force the resignation of Trotsky as 
Minister of War Soon thereafter the three- 
mart ream dissolved; Stalin moved into alli¬ 
ance with Bukharin and other right-wing 
members of the Path bureau. to which he 


began tn appoint some of hb ow n followers, 
l sing all his accumulated power, he beat 
his former nllicx on all ijufisthins of policy* 
and in W26 they moved into .1 new but 
powerless alliance with Trotsky* Stalin now 
<’ deposed Zinoviev frum the Pfitit- 

burcau, dtarging him with intriguing in the 
arms Trotsky wa> the next one to be ex¬ 
pelled from the IVirburcaiu and Zinoviev 
wits ousted -ih president uf the ( on 1 intern* 
In IV2? % differences of opinion over 
Stalin's foreign policy in baighiid and in 
Giina fsec below, p. ti>2) led to public 
protests by the opposition \nd these in 
111m led to I he expulsion of the opposition 
from the partv itself. Ref using to re [ton nee 
bb views* Trotsky was deported to Siberia, 
the firxr stage in a long exile that took him o* 
Turkey. Norway* and Mexico, where he 
died in J940 at the hands of an assassin 
armed with m ice-pick. The others re¬ 
canted and obtained a new lease nn life. 
Stalin's victory was virtu ally complete. 


IV: Stalin's Supremacy: Infernal Affairs. 1928-194J 


The Qimmtwist party congress 
that expelled Trotsky in December* 1927, 

1 bo brought XFP to an end and proclaimed 
that the new ''socialist offensive" would !*> 
gut in \9Z$> The Thirteen years between 
1928 arid 1941 were to sec almost in¬ 
credible Changes in the domestic life of 
Russia—•cplkctivkcil agriculture, speedy in- 
dust rials itat ion, forced labor. the great 
purges and rh t ex termination of all political 
opposition, the building of an authoritarian 
state app.imtiih. and ,1 "retreat'* to bour¬ 
geois MTjmlardi in aliiin$t every deparmtem 
uf social and Intel I eel ual life- 

OMeetkhed 

rfgrieultttrc In 1928. the 

failure of the 

peasants to deliver to ihe cities as much 
grain av had been required seemed t vp un¬ 


derline the danger* inherent in the land 
divirions of 191" anil in tHc concessions of 
NFPi Farm pimtuetivicy on the Miiall indi¬ 
vidual holdings was not high enough ut 
feed the city population. Food prico fm 
the workers v. ere high, yet the kulaks 
warned furrlier concessions, Cirain W&s 
hoarded, Stalin had often inveighed against 
'Tanning the class straggle in the cmintry- 
sidc" ami had denied the 1 mention of ori- 
kctivl/.ing agriculture rapidly nr on a mass 
scale. The government economic plan is- 
\ued during 1928 see a figure of 20 per 
cent of Russian firm* as the maximum ro 
he collect! vired by 1911, Vet during 
192V, Stalin embarked mi immediate full- 
scale collectivization. declared war on 
the kulaks, and virtually put .in end to in¬ 
dividual fanning in Russia» 

The government did nor have the imincji 
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or Ehe e re di r To import food. Fun her, no 
goiem mental machinery is adequarc to 
force peasant* to disgorge crop chat they 
ire iiiding. Therefore, the government en¬ 
listed oil it* side the small pedants; in 
exchange for their assistance in locating and 
turning over Hie kulaks crop, they would 
he pnmused .1 place on a collector farm, 
to lie made Up of the kulak f* kind and 
equipped wife their implements. Proba¬ 
bly a good many of the subsistence fanners 
(about 20 per cent of the number of pri¬ 
vate farms, possibly 5*000*000 housdiulfe} 
more ur less welcomed this opportunity* 
Initial encouraging reports led Sul in to go 
full speed ahead The kulaks* he declared 
in kite 1929, were to he liquidated as a 
das* I here were about 2.000,iHJO house- 
hold** of them. perhaps as mam as Hh- 
ewmijhio people in jIL ( hey were now to lw 
totnlly expropriated, and at the >3me Time 
birred frinn Hie new collectives. Since no 
provision wav made for them, this move 

turned colkciivNation into a nightmare. 

Peasants now were machine-gunned inter 
submission. JfrwArtr were deported to forced 
labor camps or to desolate region* i n Sibe- 
rufc In desperate revolt against the vom- 
Tnand to join collectives, the peasants 
homed crops, broke pldws. and killed 
iheir cattle rather than turn them over id 
fee viaic. More than half the horses in .dt 
Russia, [ht cent of fee cattle, and rw^ 
l birds * if the sheep and gnat* were si light¬ 
ered. Kufriau livestock has never since 
caught Up wife the fosses it suffered be¬ 
cause of rhe excesses of eollcctmEatiori 
lamd la\ uncultivated, and over die next 
few vears famine took a toll of mil lions of 

m 

lives, As early as March, 19i0, Stalin 
showed that he was aware of the ghastly 
mistakes hr had made. In li famous state¬ 
ment on 'hli/Jimess with stiecesv he puf 
the hlimt tin local official-. who l int! Lem 
too eager to rush ihrimgh rhe program. 15* 
eomradietirig his own orders, of a few 
months before he managed to escape some 
of the hatred that would otherwise have 


been directed at turn. ;Ys usual, many 
Russian peasants disliked rhe man they 
could ?iee + the local olfichk and were will¬ 
ing to exculpate the "little father" in the 
capital, 

Fifty pee cmz of Russian farms had been 
hastily thrown together into collectives dur¬ 
ing This frightful year Gnh an additional 
lb per cent were added during the next 
three years, *0 that by ly*> M per cent in 
ill hnd ken collectivized, The number rose 
igjin later in rhe 19J1V& until by |y£9 more 
thnn 95 per cent of Russian farms were coU 
lecrtvizftb In 1941. there were 250000 
collectives, 9(]at)ou,ot>o acres in extern, sup¬ 
port ing 19*000*000 film]lies. 

1 he 19J0\ also brought a modification of 
ilk original rules governing collectives. 
Originally Cn Uteri ves had been of two main 
types: there was the swkhoz, or soviet 
If arm* not strictly a collective at all but a 
statc-mvned enterprise, operated by the 
government .uid worked bv hired laborers 
wln > were go vc m merit cm pi uy «$; an d 
rlierc was the kolkhoz^ or collective fa mi 
proper. Tiic sovkhtni*s were designed as 
ccnrers of government research acid devel¬ 
opment in agriculture. and were often very 
kifgc tn xl*c. Bur rhey were mostly brought 
to an aid by Stalin in the IWfs* when he 
ordered son it forty million acTc^ originally 
allotted ro them to lie distributed among 
rhe ktitkh&zfs* \s of l^Ht, the f&vkh&zzf 
occupied no .significant area of laud. 

The kolkhoz itself was also originally nf 
rwo types; rhe commune, in which all the 
resources of fee members without excep¬ 
tion were owned rogerher, and the jrtd, fir 
co-operative, in w hich a certain amount of 
private property wta permitted 10 the 
members- After ^talin'v modification^ of the 
wsicm in lire thirties, the arfd became rhe 
overwhelmingly predominant form of col¬ 
lective farm It* at* ,ir;d each family own* 
h l - homy see-id. some hvcsiock, and minor 
implements; these can he lefi by wilt to 
riic owner* descendant. Rut mosi of ihe 
work is done on the collectively operated 
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I kind. Each collective tm it-; nun managing 
board, responsible to the government, 
which oversees the wnrk of the peasants* 
who Lire organized in brigades, each tinder 
a brigadier, t ike factory laborers past! on a 
^piece-work'* basis, peasants are remuner¬ 
ated according to rbur output. which is 
measured h\ the artificial uuir of the "labor 
day," One day's work in managing a farm 
may tie. fi»r example, messed P u three la* 
bur days while one day's work u ceding a 
vegetable patch may He assessed sr only 
half a labor day. 

Each kotkb&Z must rum over to the gov¬ 
ernment a fixed amount of produce at 
fixed jtli tes. and the total of -ill these am mints 
is designed to ijLtaranicc the feeding of the 
Urban population. especially workers in 
heav\ industry and members of the Red 
■\rmvp In addition, the htlbh* j-: pays further 
taxes to cover govemnieni expenses for lo¬ 
cal construction and education. \ny *urphn 
beyond what ohm he delivered in inter 
these obligations may be sold by the peasant 
direct]\ to the consumer, without the psif- 
fieiparion of any middleman, Priv ate resale 
is regarded as speculation and is subject to 
punishment. After W4, rise government 
obtained al lca*E two-till rds of its revenue 
by flic resale on the markets at a large profit 
of farm product bought af Imv fixed prices 
from the kolkhoz, I'liti government profit is 
known -is rhe ' urnuncr tax/" 

fhe government assists and control* the 
ktilkbnz through rhe supply nf mechanical 
equipment furnished h\ rhe machine- trac¬ 
tor stanons. The collectives cannot own 
their own tractors, but must renr them from 
rhe stations, paving m exchange a fee 
ranging up to perhaps 20 per cent of the 
crop, The stations are important centers 
for puMca! sun 1 cilia net, and include staff 
members w ho arc agents nf the regime. By 
the decision when ami to whom to alloi 
tractor* and how many- tractors in .dim* ad- 
minhtrjitont of the machine tractor vmtiom 
can directly affect the success of a collec¬ 
tive; their good will b therefore of the ut¬ 


most impn nance m die management. 

In general, the aim nf collectivization 
was to reorganize fanning so ns to ensure 
fin id for the industrial labor force, which 
was being increased hv recruitment fmm 
the farms themselves* Collectivization cer¬ 
tainly increased the total fund supplies at 
rhe disposal of the government ami re¬ 
leased farmers for work m industry. Rut 
it seems certain that the over-all rise in 
agricultural production was small, an d that 
in many eases the yield per unit decreased* 

ln$umiaimti&n Intimately re¬ 

in ted to the 

drive in agriculture w as the drive in indus¬ 
try. Mere, too. Statin had viewed with scorn 
rhe grandiose plnns. of rhe ‘\uperiudismal- 
beers'* and an late as 1027 had proposed 
an annual increase rare irt Industrial pro¬ 
duction nf imk pet cent, Rut just as he 
shifted to the frantic pace nf cnllectivising 
agriculture* so be rim gradually, then sud¬ 
denly. shifted to forced draft in industry 

/ r 4 

aW 

In 192s began the cm of rhe Fivc^VtOf 
Plans, each setting incredibly anils it ions 
goals for production over the next five 
years, III J929 and 1930, Stalin appropri¬ 
ated ever higher sums fur capital invest¬ 
ment, and in June. 1930, he declared dial 
industrial production must rise by per 
cent in the L-urreiii year, n bmr.istic and im- 
ptissihk figure. Under the Fins* Five-Year 
Plnn P adopted in 192ft* annual pig-iron 
production was scheduled to rise Irons 
1,500,000 tons t<p 10*000,000 tons by 1932. 
bur in that year Statin deuuiidvd 17,0^X000 
tons instead It was tier forthcoming, nf 
course, but Stalin’* demand for ir was 
svmproiii.sruj of the pace as which he was 
striving to transform Russia irum an agri¬ 
cultural tip an industrial country*. 

Part of i He reason for this rapid pace lay 
precisely in the collectivization drive itself 
Large-scale fanning, to which Stalin wa* 
committing Russia* musi Ik- uierdnmi/ed 
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farming. Yet there were nnly 7*000 tractors 
in ill Russia at the end of 1978. Stalin *c- 
ciirtd 3(h,000 mure during t9t% but this 
nowhere near 3 bey inning. Industry 
had *u product milKuas of machines, and 
the gasoline to run them. Since the cmmtrv- 
ride had to l>c electrified. power stations 
were needed by the thousands. And liicr- 
d!y miItinns and millions of peasants had 
in be taught how to handle machinery. Rut 
there was nohodv to teach tlicnu and no 
factories to produce the madiimrv. The 
output of raw materials was inadeipute, 
and (lie ptami <0 process them were mu 
there. 

Another pan nf the reason for the drive 
fn industrialize lav in ihe tenets nf Marxism 
itself. Russia had defied all Marx's predic¬ 
tions hy staging a proletarian revuluimri in 
a Ctmttry iilmost with u nt a proletariat. 
\ et despite flic communists' initial politic j,I 
successes, Stalin fell that “capitalism had a 
firmer basis th in communism in Russia. m» 
lung a*; ic remained a country nf small peas- 
:intv I he communists feb that the world 
proletariat c\peered them to inchist redize 
Ruvna, bur evert more they were deter- 
mined to creme :is :i suppnrr for themselves 
the massiye Russian proletariat which as 
yet did nut exist. Further. Stalin was deter¬ 
mined to make Russia ai nearly sclf-sufll- 
ciem il> possible, in Sine with Itis theory of 
socialism sti one country. Underlying this 
was a motive at least as intense as any dic¬ 
tated by \ lane hr doctrine—Russian tiacinn- 
rihm. 

Tire strength of this motive i? re veiled in 
■i speech rh.ir Stalin made in 19? t; 

t n rvJackcn rh^ pave uitram in Ul: liriihul 
and ihiftti who hchirnl jif beaten* We do 
nor wane to be beaten, So, we don't wane in. 
.. 1 .. Old Russia . . - wa* i L btaten 

for her backwardness- She w as bcdicii hy rhe 
Mongol Kharcv she w .0 Iwaten by Turkish 
Beys, she was hearen hi Swedi-.b feudal hm\% 
dir was L>caieii bv Fnhvb-LithuiJihit gentry, 
she wa* Iht.kco by Anglo-French cajjh abuts* 
die w^t beaten by Japanese barons; she was 
beaten by all—for Sier haiku irtluBfc. For mili¬ 


tary Iiaekwjrdarsx* for cultural backwardness, 
for political backwardness, for industrial back* 
wirdne^, for igncukural bacEcWardne^- She 
w as beaten lutcjiwe to ln;ar her w as pto Snide 
and went unpunished. . IVe atk tiftv nr si 
hundred i cars behind she advanced countries. 
\\ v must make good this lag in ten years- Ei¬ 
ther we do it or they crush 10 .* 

Whatever one may flunk of this quotation 
ils history fund it omits all Russia\ uigf&ri* 
om wars), ir rcvcab that Russian national 
sclf-inrercsi as interpreted In Stalin rc- 
tpiircd rht iiiosl rapid pnvdldc industrial¬ 
ization. And it is of interest that ten years 
afterward the Ciemiaiis did attack, miitic- 
thing Stalin could nt coujsc nm have pre¬ 
dicted so accurately, but something that he 
seems to have sensed. 

Stalin seems also to have felt fftiu he 
had only 10 keep a fierce pressure on the 
management of industry, and rhe desired 
cumnmdiries and finivhed goods would In: 
forthctiiuing in the desired quantities The 
giiah of r!ie Fir.it Five-Year Plan sverc not 
attained, although ful h lliucm was an¬ 
nounced in ivtj. ImmcdijtdvH, rhe second 
plan, prepared by ihe •state planning cmn- 
niis&biit went nun effect, and ran until 
T^?: the third was interrupted only bv 
Flitter* mvastom Each time rhe emphash 
was on the dements of heavy industry— 
steel electric power, cement, final nil Uc- 
rucen anti 1941) sied production was 
mtihip]ied In four and one-half, electric 
|mtvcf by eight, cement by more than two, 
Cf^l by four, and oil by almost tlirce. Sri me- 
lar deiclnpments took place in chemicals 
and in machine production. Railroad con¬ 
st rue non was greatly increased, and the 
volume <ri freight carried quadrupled with 
the product!pm of new railing stock. 

By WO. Russian uittpue w$s appraach- 
mg tliit of C lerniany, althnugh Russian 
efficiency and Hie Russian standard nf liv¬ 
ing were far Imvcr. Wlm the rest of Europe 
h ai dotic in uLimu seventv-fivc scan Russia 

* fjHLrU'J. Ln luat l>eiiT^htr, Stalin (New V«jrk- 

lujoi. m, 
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had dune in about twelve. Fntbusbsm was 
lrtiskLlllv whipped up by wide publicising 
rtf the hii$h output of individual workers 
called l, Stitkhanovjtcs,* fc lifter a coal miner 
who had set production record*. |l SraL.- 
hanovices^ and “heroes of labor" were richly 
rewarded, and ihe oilers were urged to 
imitate them in Socialise cum petition/' 

\3I tills was achieved jr the expense of 

dreadfiiI hardship*, yet eyewitnesses report 
riuir many nf the workers were as enthusi- 
wric as if they hnd liccn soldiers in Imtle, 
as indeed in a sense they were, Valuable 
machinery was often damaged or destroyed 
by inexperienced workers fight off the farm, 
The problems nf repair, of replacement of 
achieving balance between the output and 
CQisUtriptiuj) of raw materials, of housing 
workers in rHe new centers, of moving en¬ 
tire industries thousands of miles into the 
1'ral region and Sihim, were unending 
and cost tinrolil numbers of live*. An Ameri¬ 
can cvew rmc*> estimates that Russia's “turtle 
of ferrous metallurgy alone involved more 
casualties than rhe battle of die Marne." 


Administmtivdy. the Russian economy is 
directly rum bv the state- Tire Caspian, or 
stale planning cPTfiitrisHufL, draws up \ht 
l : ivt>A car Plans* and supervises their I ulilll ■ 
mem ar the management level I he Cb*- 
hank, or stale hank, regulate? the invest¬ 
ment of capital An economic council b in 
charge of rhe work of various agencies# 
a partial listing of which will point np the 
ijuiwensiiv of its undertakings, trs major di- 
v bio US ale meraJfutEV and chemistry (iron 
and steel nonferrous metals, chemicals, 
riddiei\ ilcohol), defense uviatian* arma¬ 
ments* munitions# tanks, drips), niachiroiry 
i heavy machines, medium ru.ich.mei, ma¬ 
chine took electrical indturry); fuel ami 
pow er I coal oil electric power); agricul¬ 
ture md procurement; and consumer's 
goods (grain, meat and dairy products, 
fisheries, textiles, fight Industry), Under 
iron and steel fur example, there function 
1 he production irasr* controlling their ow n 
mines as well -is blast furnaces and rolling 
milk These .ire the so-called "TombinaW 
or great production complexes like that at 


A he ne ,SWin imtntttiai rt-nttrt tn tlv Crab. 
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Maguuognrsk in the Ink In cadi plant, as 
in each collective, rhe manager is respon¬ 
sible tor producing the ipiot* set for him 
within the maximum cost allowed him, l ie 
is consulted on production targets, ant! 
has considerable leeway in selecting his 
staff and allocating labor and raw materials. 
He in bound r u render a rigid accounting u* 
the govern incut, which of course fixes the 
price he must pay for his raw materials. 

The Sochi Impact The social ef¬ 
fects of the 

economic program have been dramuric- 
tlAau population rose from about per 
cent in 1926 to about ?> per cent in 1 l Hi\ 
l he number of dries w ith a population be- 

ecu 50,001* ,md 1fK)+O0Q doubled* and the 
number of cities with a population exceed¬ 
ing HKJ,0<W more than ipmlrupled. The 
largest cities Moscow and Leningrad {the 
new mime for i'cEcrshurg-frtrogmd after 
the death of Lenin b almost doubled in 
$v/.c* and among smaller ciries, to take just 
uric example; Aina Ata in Siberia grew 
from 45,000 to ZMjm between 192* and 
S9^>. i lie centre social picture was radically 
altered. 

I he relative freedom to chouse one's job 
which hud characterized the NKP period 
naturally disappeared. Individual indus¬ 
trial enterprises signed labor contracts with 
the kelkh&zrs by which the kolkhoz was 
obliged tr* send a given number of farm 
workers to the factories, often against their 
will. Peasants who had resisted collec¬ 
tivization were simply drafted into Libor 
camps. In the factories, the trade unions be¬ 
came simply another organ of the state. 
The chief role of the unions is to achieve 
maximum production and efficiency. tn dis¬ 
courage ih^ntcebm and |HHnr work. Trade 
unions th.iv riot strike* or engage in conflict 
with management, AH they can do is admin ■ 
rater the social insurance laws, and seek 
improvements in workers' living conditions 
by negotiation 


1 huv in the USSR, the old privileged 
cLb5.cs of noble landlords, already weak .it 
the eitilc of rhe revnbtiom ceased co exist, 
The indmirbl, commcresaL and financial 
bourgeoisie, which was just coming into irs 
own at tlit time of the rcviihitIon t was 

destroyed dux I92S, despite rhe Eempo 

r.irv reprieve it hud experienced under 
NLR Most of rhe old intelligentsia, who 
had favored a revolution, could not in 
the end stomach Stalin's dictatorship, and 
many of diem emigrated* Of the million 
and a half emigres from Russia after the 
revolution, only j very small number fcon¬ 
trary e<j the general view in the West) were 
cousins of the Tsar. Thnftc of the old inreb 
Ligmtsht who remained were forced iruo 
line with rhe Hew Soviet imclUgCfttSta, 
which Sliilin rclr to he ;i vcn r uupnrranr 
class. Ml were compelled m accept the new 
Stallnisr dogma and to drop their interest 
in the outside world. The new LttrelbijxmLsij 
was expected to concentrate on technical 
advance, and im new administrative de¬ 
vices for speeding up the transformation of 
the Country + 

Mthough rhe effect of these social 
changes would ptesumablv inivc Incn To 
kvel all rank?i. St a I in set himself against 
fhc old Bolshevik principles of equality. 
I he .Marxist slogan* “From each according 
to his capacity* to each according to his 
needs/ 1 was shelved in. favor of a new one, 
"(rum each according n> h|i capacity, to 
cadi according to his work Where Lenin 
iiad allowed nunc uf rhe members of the 
government to e.tm more Than ,i skilled 
laborer, Stalin sef np a new system of irv 
centives. \ miall minority of bureaucrats 
and skilled laborers; factory' managers; and 
suejcc^MiI k&tkk&z bosses earned vastly 
more than the great majority of unskilled 
laborers and peasants. Together with the 
writers, artists, musicians, and entertainer* 
who were w llling to lend their talents to t Ilc 
services uf the regime, rhe$c men become a 
new elite, separated by j wide economic 
and vucial gull from the roiling musses. 
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They had a vested interest in furthering 
a regime, to which they owed everything, 
and vi irhiHit which thev would be nothim;* 
One is tu]J by Soviet propagandist^ that 

this h a temporaiy tiruatinn, I'Ik present 
society in the Soviet Union K JlSc titled as 
“sod^tst," while nor yet 

achieved, regarded as the goal toward 
which the l .S.'S.K. is still moving, ^ er T just 
as the "withering away* of rhe state, w hich 
the Marxists predicted, was instead re¬ 
placed under Stalin In the enormous swell¬ 
ing of state power ami state machinery, si 
the equality predicted by the Marxists 
was replaced by a new caste xystem. The 
means of production are public!) owned 
10 the Soviet Union, as the ,Marxists ueged- 
But the power of the stale, chc birth of a 
new elite, the bruralizanon of mi]Jions of 
human beings. arid the ruthless use of force 
after the (revolution, had been achieved 
were all the conmbutioiu of Stalin, 

The P/trge Trials Stalin’s pro¬ 

gram was not 

achieved without opposition. The crisis of 
1PJI and 1931* when industrial goals were 
not being met and the countryside was be¬ 
ing swept by starvation, created discon¬ 
tent msuk- the regime as well ils outside- 
A si lull number of offichk circulated 
jnemnnimJa adviseating Stalins deposition 
ficntnil Secretary* an act which the 
party had cver\ right to perform. Stalin 
jailed them fur conspiracy, and one leading 
Bolshevik cmtintittcd suicide* It is widely 
believed that Stalin s own wife reproached 
him ar this time with the ravages that the 
terror was working, and that she too com¬ 
mitted suicide, Stalin's attack against those 
he believed to be his enemies cook die form 
of the famous purges, which began in 1934 
ami continued 11 intervals until 
These purges remain the moat mysteri¬ 
ous episode in Soviet hismrw I hcv ire 
often compared w irh t he Jacobin Terror of 
the French Revolution, when the revolution 


"'devoured its children/' Bur, in contrast in 
the rapid appearance of the Terror in 
France, the purges did not begin for seven¬ 
teen years after the Russian Revolution* 
Members of the. opposition bad been de¬ 
moted* expelled from the parry , and even 
exiled* sh in the case of FrofcskV; but no¬ 
body bad been executed. There is an en¬ 
tire!) credible story that the Bolshevik 
leaders had agreed among rhemsdves early 
in dteir career never ro start guillotining 
ttsch Other- Yet, w hen the terror began in 
Russia, it was even more drastic than it had 
been in France. Moreover, unlike Robes¬ 
pierre. Stalin managed to survive. 

From exile Trotsky continued to attack 
Stalin in a journal called The Butletin of 
the Opposition. Clever as always, he scored 
telling points againsr Stalin, and his words 
were carefully read bv Soviet officials. Yet 
the older generarion of communist^ though 
they may have hated Stalin, made no move 
jgaiEiM Ehi 111 . \ younger group, however, 
seemingly mure restless and convinced that 
Sralin hail abandoned I cniiTs program, 
found the model for conspiracy in the 
hemes nf the terrorist movement who hod 
aisaisinuted \ lex under II (see Thppter 
XV), They were apparently prepared to 
use terrorism against Stall it and his hench¬ 
men. Even within the Pol it bureau men 
loyal to Stalin grew restkss j[ his mthfcss- 
nevv and urged him to relax the pressure, 
Stngei Kirov, boss of fining rad, took the 
lead 

Stalin at times seemed to yield to this 
urging, as when he ordered more gentle 
treatment for reMlinu* ktihtltf in June, 
1932, and limited the powers of die po¬ 
litical police. Bur at ocher times he seemed 
to lie taking the opposite course, as when 
he issued a decree making an entire fam¬ 
ily responsible for the treason of anv of sit* 
members. On the whole, however, tension 
relaxed ikiting J0>3-1<>34. Kirov pro¬ 
claimed a new era of Lenience at 1 party 
conference™ md former leaders nf the oppo¬ 
sition. including Bukhari n. were appointed 
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tn help draft a new jn^l liberal constitution* 
fhen tan December L I9H, Kirov was 
assassinated by a young terrorist communist 
in Leningrad, Although the stury that 
Stalin himself had pinned rhe assassination 
cannot be confirmed. tf is dear Chat Statin 
iiuw determined to strike at the Opposition. 
The ayvissin w a* executed. Accused of com¬ 
plied v, Zinoviev and Kamenev were jailed, 
and forced to admit that they hud plotted 
to restore capitalism, Vet the drafting of the 
new “democratic 11 const i mi inn went on. 
Stalin became ever more wiThdra^n, ever 
mure autocratic* ever more resolved to de¬ 
stroy the old Bolsheviks. Ivan the ter¬ 
rible bad destroyed the old nobility* Alter 
,in interlude during 1^35 and early 193 6, 
during which Stalin said that "life had be¬ 
come more joyous*" the purges proper be¬ 
gan. 

The official story was that l rntskyftt 
agitation abroad was linked with ihc mur¬ 
der nf Kirov, and rhe alleged plans for the 
murder of Stalin, A senes of public poliricd 
trials took place. In the first (19J6), Zlrio- 
viw, Kamenev, and fourteen others ad- 
miticd these charges and were executed. 
In the second ' 1957J scveiiteen other 
Icjdim* fhihtieviks deflated that they bad 
kilo w I edge < 1 f a cr ms pi rac y be i w ee n 1 u u sk \' 
and the German and Japanese intelligence 
service. In which Russian territory was to 
be transferred to Gem tun anil Japan \H 
were executed. I hen (June* 19*”? came 
die secret liipniiniion of the top term- 
11 landers in rhe Red Army, who were ac¬ 
cused ni conspiring with “an unfriendly 
foreign power" (Germany.! with a view in 
sabotage- All were executed after art an¬ 
nouncement that they had confessed, I lie 
hist nf the public trials took place in March, 
I93H, as twenty-one leading Bolsheviks, 
including Bukharin* confessed to similar 
charges and Here executed. 

Hut these public trials and the secret trial 
of The generals give only a faint idea of the 
extent of the purge, Every member of 
Lenin s Politbureau except Stalin and Trnt- 


sky was either killed or committed micide 
to avoid execution. Two vice-commksiir^ 
of foreign atf-hrs and muse of the ambassa¬ 
dors of the diplnrimtiL corps* fi fn nf the 
wsvctiCV-wic members nf the Central (-om- 
miirce of the Communist parry, almost all 
the military |udgcs who had sat in judg- 
mem and had condemned the generals, 
two successive ]leads of tl\e secret police. 
rheiiMlvci the leaders in the previous 
purges the prime minister and chief uffi- 
crih of ill ihe nom Russian Soviet Repub¬ 
lics—all were killed or vanished, A list (if 
those who disappeared reads like a “w ho's 
who" of high officialdom m state and party 
throughout the twenties and thirties. Lit¬ 
eral h thousands were executed ur disap* 
paired without a trace. The public trials 
probably included onh those who were 
willing to confer, whether guitrv or mu. 

1 he text were condemned privately. 

Although it b clear that many of those 
who were executed opposed Stalin, the 
charges agio 11st them were terrain ly rmt 
true. Had they been true, rhe great con¬ 
spiracy Involving almost everybody but 
Stalin hmtseif would surch have accom¬ 
plished mote than the asiass-itutinri. nf Ki¬ 
no. It is altogether unlikely that any of the 
Top communis cnmptftd with Hitler, lit- 
tie though they hived Stalin. Some who 
confessed may have fell so great :i loyalty 
to the cause of csmirnunkm* however pei- 
verted. that they sacrificed themselves for 
Sealin'* soviet state. Some doubt kv, hoped 
to si!vc their families, nr even themselves, 
and a few leaders were spared the death 
penalty to encourage confessions from the 
others. .Many may have hoped that tine con¬ 
fessions were *u ridiculous that nobody 
could believe them. 

What Stalin apparently wanted was to 
destroy uiEcrly nil possibility nf future emt- 
vpinicies. Si* lit trumped up charges against 
anybody who ennceiv.ildv could bee ■one a 
manlier nf a fey tint that might replace hh 
wn. One partial explanation of bis action 
is that he fell sure that w ir with Germany 
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was inevitable, and be tlld nor crust any¬ 
body bur liimsetf to meet if* Ihrspicc f he 
enormous upheaval of the purges. mi break¬ 
down took place in the *nttc, New bureau¬ 
crats were found take the places of the 
nJd. Hu new Stalin-trained otficLiK un¬ 
cultivated but competent, boorish and 
wit hum experience in the western world* 
now manned all top-level positions, 

fhe Authoritarian 

State In the midst 

uf the purges, 

in 19*6. Stalin proclaimed the new constitu- 
rion* the “must democratic in the world.” 
Rv its provisions nohodx was disfranelused* 
is prices ami members of the former nobil¬ 
ity and bourgeoisie had previously been, 
Gvil liberties w ere extended* bur even on 
paper these have never lie css more than n 
sham, since the constitution provides that 
they can be modified in die “interest of the 
tollers," The fact that t lit, U.S.S.R, U a tine- 
pam state prevents elections from being 
inything bur an expression "f unanimity, 
t he right to nominate candidates for the 
Supreme Soviet belongs to Uornmuiust 
parry organizations, trade unions, co-opcra¬ 
ti ves. youth groups* and cukural societies; 
bur all arc completely dominated by the 
party, I he. pariv picks the candidates., and 
mi more than nnc for each pest i* ever pre- 
^.nred to the miutp. The party controls the 
soviet^ ami rhe party hierarchy ami gov¬ 
ernment hierarchy overlap and interlock, 
Ivverv citizen is eligible for fjicmbcrsliip 
in the party' on application to a local 
branch, which votes nn hi| application 
after a year of trial, Cummunisr children s 
organizations teed the youth groups, which 
in rum feed the party The party is organ¬ 
ized both territorial IV and functionally in 
pyramidal form* with organizations ut the 
bottom level in factory* farm, and govern¬ 
ment office, 1 hese are grouped lug cl her by 
rural or urban local unity* and these in tum 
by regional and territorial conferences and 


congresses. The parry organizations elect 
the All-Union party congress, which selects 
the Central Committee of the parry* and 
which is in theory the highest policy-mak¬ 
ing organ, though actu:i]]y no party con¬ 
gress was held between 1959 and 1954. The 
Central Comniitrec selects the Pnlitbiiroau. 
At each level of the party pyramid there 
are organi/atkms for agitation ami propa¬ 
ganda, for organization and instruction, fur 
military and political training* The party 
exercises full control over the government, 
which simply enacts formally what the 
party lias decided upon. The Five-Year 
Pljiii, fur example, were parry programs 
that went into csTcct even before they were 
formally adopted by the gueemment. 

The highest organ of the government k 
the Supreme Soviet, made up of i\u» house* 
—a Soviet of ihe Union* based tut popular 
don. and a Soviet of Nationalities. elected 
according to national admirusrr.itivc drib 
sinus. In theory* the Supreme Soviet is 
elected for a term of four years. The Su¬ 
preme Soviet itself does little; ir appoints a 
presidium which issues die decrees and 
carries un the work of the Supreme Soviet 
between secerns- lr also appoints the i 'min¬ 
ed of Ministers Tong Called the Council of 
People's ConrmissaiS), Thi> cabinet + rather 
than rhe Supreme Soviet or it* presidium, 
enacts must of the legation, and h thus 
rhe legislative as well as the executive or¬ 
gan of the Russian state. Hie cltfirmntuliip 
of the Council of People's Commissars* the 
eh .3 ini unship of tile Politburttn, and the 
i icneial Secretariat of the Commimist 
party were all posts held by Stalin, why in 
addition serv ed as Uumnus^u of l>efei!*c* 
chief of riic Sraic Defense Council, w hich 
ran the counts during wartime, and Gen- 
cmlissinio. Similar overlapping of party and 
government posts has been the regular 
practice. 

In 1924. Stalin's constitutional reform 
had created rhe new Union of Soviet So¬ 
cialist Republics, including rlie enur- 
mmtsh large Russian Federative Republic, 
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the Ukraine, White Russia* Georgia, Ar¬ 
menia* and Azerbaijan, and three central 
Asiatic Soviet Socialist republics: Uzbekis¬ 
tan, Turkmenistan* and Tadjikistan. In 
H>JA Kazakh and Kirghiz republics were 
added, making a tuts! nf eleven. A* a result 
of the annexations nf the Baltic stare* ami 
nf Finnish and Kmiiaman territory m 
rive more republics were created Lithu¬ 
ania* 1 iivist Estonia, Karelia, and Molda¬ 
via. These sixteen “Union 4 ' republics ranged 
in population from the Russian, with about 
114*000*000 people, and including most 41 f 

Siberia, through the Ukrainian* with mote 
;h.m 40dKMiODDi down to the Karelian, 
with about ft0U,0O0- This last was alxithhed 
m 19J* + and its rcjritory absorbed by the 
Russia n Fed c rttf i vc R epu b lie, a p pa ran r h 
to convince the Finns that they had no 
chance of regaining it. Within the Russian 
republic are sixteen ''amonomiW repub¬ 
lics, and numerous other subdivisions, all 
called "autonomous,* 1 The larger SSR'% have 
similar subdivisions. 

Each of ihe Union republics and ailfona-* 
mi ms republics has a government patterned 
exactly "H that of the Soviet Union, except 
that the supreme Livies of each republic i\ 
unicameral ami not bicameral since k Lick', 
a chain her of nation* lilies. Many com¬ 
plains have been heard in recent years 
about the way in which 4l Grcni-Russian 
chauvinism’ 1 has permeated officii policy 
toward the individual minority republics. 
Although this soviet descendant of isarisi 
U unification pa Liev has always been a 
menace, it is widely believed that in the 
years hr fuse World War LI. the chief objec¬ 
tive was nor to rrv to Russify the nurmii-ili- 
hes blit to comm unbar them. With this end 
in view, tLite part) 1 permitted and encour¬ 
aged local nationalities rn revive their cub 
tore, study ihelr past traditions, and use 
their own language. Like every other ciiL 
mr.il manifestation jjermitred in the 
UjSL&fL. these national cultural achieve¬ 
ments were ^managed/' Not only was it 
impossible for anti-Soviet or anii-conmiu- 


nkt material to appear 5n prim or in any of 
the plastic arts, font, as everywhere, all 
artistic effort was closely supervised and 
had to serve the regime positively. 

Although the Stalin constitution Specifi¬ 
cally gives each republic the right to se¬ 
cede. this provision is pure window-dress¬ 
ing- T3ic central government is mcrprnver- 
ingh stronger than the government of my 
one republic, which in any case as of ten 
not even made up of natives. Although each 
n f rhe sixteen republics was m 1944 given 
its Own foreign office bv an amendment to 
the constitution, this amendment wa* never 
intended so give them autonomy in this 
critically iinpnrtans field. Actually* it wrms 
simply to have been a device for securing 
representation nf the Ukraine and White 
Russia In the United Naiion*. The repre¬ 
sentatives of rhra two republics to rhe 
United Nations have never been anything 
but extra Soviet delegates. 

The Russian 

Thwwidot? The period 

between 19H 

iihl 1^43, notable for ihc purges and tor thx 
constitutional dcveloprnc.ru; nf Stalin's une 
pm stare, is also called by mans shrewd 
observers of revolutions the true Russian 
I hentiidurr as distinct from NRP_ TLie 
tttm *Thcrtuidor' h lias come to mean a 
period in which a revolution ha* burnt it¬ 
self out, And the prevailing mood sin Its 
From juewbuic vniluisiasni to one of dc- 
sirk for rinrnijlitv, In revolutionary France, 
the shift u;fcs kgnitUztd by rile Fill of RoLio- 
pierre and rise JacoLrin regime and rhe ad¬ 
vent rj i the l^ircctory, a different govern* 
mem with different objectives, policies* 
and personnel, which was in turn suc¬ 
ceeded by Napoleon's dictatorship. In the 
US.S.K. the striking fact was that Stalin 
Stayed in office throughout. be was in ef¬ 
fect the Russian Robespierre, Directory, and 
Napoleon all ratted into one. If vve accept 
ihc parallel the Russian Thmoidor was a 
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manured and manipulated Thermidor, in¬ 
volving no real libera 1 1741 tion nf the regime 
or relaxation of controls. Yet perhaps the 
parallel is not entirely valid, since Stalin 
resembled Napoleon far more than lie did 
the weak Directory* 

In any case, the period of the laic E 930 V 
vaw a wholesale retreat from ninny ideas of 
the revolution. Simultaneously with the 
purges and the new const it minty the bread 
ration was raided, the kolkhoz was reformed 
to permit the individual fanner to own 
hb homestead, new medals and titles w ere 
awarded to leading workers in phtus 
and ti> scientists engineers and military 
men. In the Red Army mdicmnd tsarist 
distinction* her ween officer* and men were 
restored, and marshals were named fur 
the first time. Thus, without relaxing po¬ 
litic :il control Stalin introduced an ele¬ 
ment of relaxation into the daily life of the 
rank and tile, at the very' height of his 
Terror. The standard of living went op as 
[he production of consumers goods was 
encouraged, und ay worker* were invited 
to spend tKeir earnings on lirile luxuries pre¬ 
viously unavailable. 

Si 1 mi leant mi sly, the > urc re d tse< 1 v e nrd 
Russia's great past. T he standard commu¬ 
nist teaching had l>een rhat proletarians 
have no fatherland; the very name of Rus¬ 
sia Had almost been abandoned* Nows in 
contrast, officially controlled organs of 
opinion editorialized tltai one should love 
one 1 * own ctmturv, and hailed die heroes of 
the tsarist era, Alexander Nevsky* w ho had 
defeated the Teutonic knights- Dmitri 
Dnmkoi, who had defeated the I arrais; 
Peter the tircar; Kutuzov, who had de¬ 
feated Napoleon; even Ivan the Terrible— 
all were praised to the skies, 1 he reputa¬ 
tions of the great literary figures of the 
nineiccnt 1 1 century underwent a simitar re- 
Imhi]nation. I hb remat to Russian na¬ 
tionalism reached iis climax during World 
War IL w hen die Marxist IrnermmtMk it¬ 
self was dropped a* the national anthem. 

I Etc old Bolsheviks had snacked the 


fa mi I v as the backbone nf the old order, 
had made marriage diIliadt and divorce 
ease, had dnwn no distinction between 
legitimate and illegitimate children, and 
had encouraged promiscuity and abortions, 
StjlinN stare now rehabilitated the sanctity 
nf marriage, denounced die seduce r T made 
divorces *cry hard h* net, declared the 
family essential to the state. and encour¬ 
aged children to obey rlirir parent* Doubt¬ 
less the shiii cime in part an a resdlt of rhe 
falling hinfci rate and increasing psvenilc 
delinquency* bur it wa? none rhe less part 
of the abandonment erf radicalism. 

The e*trlv nnkheviks had destroy ed ihe 
old school svsrom, abolished homework and 
e&tmiharinm, and allowed children to ad¬ 
minister the schools collectively with the if 
readier*. Attendance fell off, the ^chords 
became revolutionary club* of youngsters, 
nnd rhe training of teacher* was neglected. 
The universities deteriorated. since any¬ 
body aged sixteen could enroll in ihcm. 
Degrees were jdxjtishcd* and technical 
training was sri-essed to the exclusion of 
other subjects. Under NEP, this cEtsutic situ- 
.tiinti was modified, and the basic problem 
nf increasing literacy was veriousK racklctL 
But the subjects of 0rdhv.1t v schf»d curric¬ 
ula w ere replaced In tlie so-called “project ’ 1 
system, with heavy emphasis on labor 
problems and Marxist theory . I lie teachers 
had little to do except memorize texts. anil 
quiz, the children to test Their mastery of 
them. Tile Communist partv itself look over 
the universities* purged the faculties, and 
compelled the student* tn spend unc week 
in three jr work in factories—4 system that 
helped neither the student nor the univer¬ 
sity, and caimut have increased industrial 
production by verv much, 

Tlie “fhermidorKin reaction, .i> mighi 
have been expected, changed this system 
d rustical I Vi Training of teachers improved, 
rile if salaries were raised, and regular n«lk$ 
in the civil service were established for 
them, l he old pre-revolutionary system of 
admissions and degrees in the universities 
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was restored, as was the pre-rev idummarv 
school curriculum, INaminarinm .md home- 
wort re-stppeated; discipline was enforced 
mm school children I tie emphasis on politi¬ 
cal education was reduced, and co-educa- 
non was abandoned, Fees for tuition were 
restored for secondary schools, the Russian 
counterpart of rhe American high school nr 
ihe French Jyrtr* These tuition fees made 
higher educaiiun difficult ro obtain t.sccpr 
for children of the new elite nr unusual I v 

4 

talented students whu were aide r« win 
state Mzholtirihip.. l iteracy rose to ihom 
'>0 per cent* if we may believe Soviet fig¬ 
ures, 

t he educational reforms certainly made 
hooks* theaters* museums, and libraries 
available to many more Russians than ever 
before- Newspapers and periodicals mill re¬ 
plied, and the regime's resptet for science 
and learning was genuine. Hut the- re¬ 
gime’s attitude WHS narrowly utilitarian 
and l ho roughly intolerant. -Ml cultural ac¬ 
tivities were measured by their positive 
contribution ro the state, I : ducat ion be¬ 
came indoctrination, Systems of ideas that 
might rival communism were nor allowed 
to compete, since the government could 
always silence those who itLiglu be their 
spokesmen In Mils respect the Soviet re¬ 
gime was even more authoritarian than 
that of * ruler like Tsar Nicholas I {see 
Chapter XV). 

Under Nicholas I. censorship prevented 
rlic writer from paying certain things, but it 
did not positively prescribe what he must 
say. It w.rs a negative, not .i positive cen¬ 
sorship* and ir left a margin of personal 
freedom that permitted some of die great¬ 
est works ol sill literature ro be written in 
Russia. The Soviet censorship, on the other 
hand, wji pfssMve, und required of all ar¬ 
tiste Thai they consemrij praise the new 
sysrettu mid devote their talc ms in pub¬ 
licizing its merits. The puny line extended 
into dll cultural fields, even music* where 
talented composer* had to apologize ah 
ftcrly for failing to produce cointnunist 


svTU phonies, whatever they may be. The 
creative artist did nor know from day to 
dai whether his efforts would win him a 

i 

Stalin prize or a sentence to a Siberian 
labor camp. 

Neither did the scientist nr scholar. Sci¬ 
ences like physics and gaieties involve 
philosophical presuppositions Soviet biolo¬ 
gists. for example. hkvc been punished tot 
accepting standard western scientific prin¬ 
ciple* (hat s’miph cast doubt on the possi¬ 
bility of craning a new biological race in 
one generation. The defenders of the ,4 new 
Soviet nmn M stoutly proclaimed that it b 
possible In the humanines even the stu¬ 
dents ot wnnTronrs and early linguistic de¬ 
velopment were vicrimfcred, and bfeeorians 
and social scientists steered a particularly 
perilous cottr.se. 

The Russian Thennidor came last of alt, 
and doidulcvv very reluctantly, ro modify 
ihe rraifitjonal communist position un re¬ 
ligion. Here militant atheism had been the 
policy of the early Bolsheviks, They jailed 
and sometimes executed has hops and 
pricers: they sponsored an atheist society 
and a museum of anri-religious propaganda- 
Behind this attitude tiv more than the 
standard Marxist fcclinsi that religion was 
the opium iff the musses- in Russia, rfte 
OiThfidox Church hud alums l vtm a pillar 
of tsamm, and had held track rhe iiHrUec- 
tun! advance of the country. Many years of 
attacks on religion, however, failed m 
eradicate Ofrhodfifiyv from among the 
people. When in \9J7 Mirier built :t Russian 
church in Berlin* and rook even occasion 
ro speak kbidly of the Orthodox l hutch. 
Stalin moved in the reB^ius field ;iho. [lc- 
izbring that Qokriinity had contributed 
to past Russian progress* the government 
called otT Its an ri~ religion* propaganda arid 
enlisted its own a i heist sotitrtv to rehabili¬ 
tate the ( burc It Church agoing liccame 
fctpcctnbk once more, although members 
iff the party were not encouraged to pro- 
few ttligii m. \s a rcsiiir, when war amt, 
the leading church dignitaries supported 
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rhe regime c nihusiasriea My* although 
Hitter won a number of I'krainisn clerics 
ro his *Mjg* In IQ4L Statin received high 
churchmen; the ym emment lowered t:m* 
on church property, lifted the curfew fur 
Faster* and .ippnmrcd a new Patriarch, on 
whose .nhsmaeftet the regime conk! cornu. 

Viewed together, rhe changes of the 
fhenoidor period seem to have had a dr mbit 
purpose. T'hcv were designed in part to 


- ^ i 

retain popular loyalty during a period when 
rhe parry hseh was being disrupted by flic 
purges, Bin they were also designed in parr 
to strengthen rhe country tu meet an 
expected attack from Germany. However 
far the return rn old and popular forms and 
ideas uw* carried, it was always the regime 
tbit took the kaii And newer it any mo¬ 
ment did Stalin relax liU linn control met 
ill department of national lire, 
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Foreign Office *uut 

Cmnimern, 191S-1928 Du ring ihe 

p c r i o d o f 

"war communism/' ihe Bolshevik* had a 
chance to reflect upon their previously 
firm conviction chit the world revolution 
was ro he expected in rhe immediate lu- 
iurc. The communist star**; in Ravaria and 
in Hungary proved m be sluirt-lived {sec 
Chapter XX); everywhere the moderates 
triumphed. As the civil war A rew to a close,, 
Leniti and hk followers miked riuir to re- 
build :i d latte red Russia Lt won hi be neces¬ 
sary to deal with the capitalist world. In 
the Foreign Office iliev had two com¬ 
petent men: Chit henn. i tamed aristocrat 
turned Bolshevik, ami Litvinov, his shrewd 
nidi aide chief askiinr. These two and 
I heir staif now became diplomats in (lie 
service of the Soviet state* like diplomats 
in rhe service of other states. 

Rut the idea of world revolution was of 
course nut abandoned, Lenin m V)\9 
founded the Third International* ksinwji 
ihereafter us the O.unintern. It issued 
what amounted almost to a new Commu¬ 
nist Manifesto* summoning connuunists all 
over the world tu unite agairwr the pfc bimr- 
geois cannibals" uf capita li mil Zinoviev was 
put in charge, and his chief avdstartCs wck 
d>n Russians. Labor, socialist, and ana re hist 
parries in Bulgaria, Norway„ Italy, and 


Spain began to adhere tu the new organiza¬ 
tion, although many withdrew in disgust 
when it becusTie dear tbit thi RobliCvik* 
were establishing i dicratursliip in Russia 
with secret police and an army. Yet the 
Comintern continued to ope rare side by 
side with the Foreign Office, ami during 
the next few years often in seeming con¬ 
tra diction tu it. Tills duality gave Russian 
foreign policy a unique aspect. I he main¬ 
tenance of the Comintern amused suspi¬ 
cion abroad, and nude eispirdrif states re¬ 
luctant even to rcriigni/.c The new Russri. 

The Foreign Office concluded a rnnk- 
treaty w r ich England in t^-L at the begin¬ 
ning of the NI B period, which bound Rus¬ 
sia not tu stir up the peoples of rhe British 
Empire h\ -inv means* and re-opened trade 
between the two enunrriev Similar trea¬ 
ties were concluded between Russian and 
Poland, The Baltic Stare*, Scandinavia, Ger¬ 
man}* and Italy. A truce bad l«rcn arranged 
between tilt cmmnunbr and capita list 
worlds, fn 1012* rhe Russians were invited 
tu an international economic cmifercnei: at 
Genoa, The British and French were con¬ 
vinced rhar NI'P meant a return to capi¬ 
talism, and had worked nut s scheme for m- 
lestnieni m Russia as parr of a program for 
x tic pi ist war ecs inoi i lie reconscnicrii in of 
Europe. Not onlv did the Russians reject 
this plan, but they signed with defeated 
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Germain the Treaty of Rapolk* (April, 
1922 ), which provided fur the mitirtchrion 
of all claim* for reparations and implied a 
German willingness rn reoignkc Bolshevik 
nations I iz;m nm. Tbh recognition chc 
other pmvtrs f especially France. were un- 
w tiling To grant because of the large 
amounts of capital they had invested in 
Russia before the revolution. Rapallo re- 
lie veil Russian isolation, and brOUghr Gcr- 
man technical knowledge to the service 
of the Bnkheviks. They permitted the 
Germans to build and operate armament 
and aircraft hi crocks mi Russian yiil in de¬ 
fiance of the I rearv of Versailles. 

In 1925* at Lausanne, Russia lost a dis¬ 
pute with Hritain over mrc manorial regm 
latiim of the Straits, and further friction 
with Ikitam arose over Afghanistan. Hut 
Britain recognized the Soviet regime in 
1924, despite Trotsky 1 * description of the 

mild Label rite Ramsay MacDonald as a 
* 

“Christiem Menshevik" whose country war* 
full of cockroaches—a comment shat dins- 
traits scitne of Russia's difficulty in getting 
along with the nest of the world. Later in 
the same vear, 1924* the hi -called “Zino¬ 
viev letter 11 was published in Fnglamt It 
purported to instruct the British Com¬ 
munist party in the tcchmc|ues til revolu¬ 
tion, and tt miy or may not have been 
genuine; Imt the i+ Zinnvkv letter' Influ¬ 
enced the British voters to rerum i Con 
sen aiivc government, which denounced the 
treacies with Russia. In 192% a raid *>n 
the offices of a Russian firm doing business 
in London produced further evidence of 
commumst agitation in Fngland., and the 
government now broke relations with Rus¬ 
sia at together. The Anglo-Russ inn council 
of tratlc unions set up hv the communists 
collapsed vi hen the Russians criticized ftnr- 
iih moderation in the general strike of 
1926, Meantime, the United States had 
nr* diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
regime, and did not recognize tt until )9JL 
During the ycart 1918-1927, ihe Comin¬ 
tern compiled a record of failure First, the 


Russian* failed to keep in line the leaders of 
the Italian Left in a conference at Leghorn 
in 1021, and thus contributed handsomely 
u* the jfcuecev* uf Mussolini in the ne^r year 
They failed in Bulgaria to collaborate with 
a I i he nil agrarian regime, and allowed the 
triumph of a fascist group in 192). Most 
important. they failed in Germany, where 
a revolution actual! \ threatened during 
192) as a result of French occupation af 
the Ruhr ■ for derails of these event** sec 
Chapters XX and XXI). After Lenin* death, 
the feud between Stalin and 1'rtitskv wa* 
reflected in the Communist parties of 
other countries and cost rhe Comintern 
heavily, 

The Russians failed in Poland, where they 
helped Rilsndski lo dictatorial power in 
' l 926, after which he turned agaimt them. 
They failed tn the Moslem and colonial 
world Bur their greatest failure came in 
China <*ce aim Chapter XXI > + where in 
1921 the Chinese nationalist revolutionary 
leader, Sun Vat-sem agreed to take com- 
miinist advice and received one of rlic 
Comintern 1 * best men. Borodin. Borodin 
helped Suri re-organize his political pares, 
the Kuotninmng. and admitted com mu- 
msis to ir, although this alienated the 
right-wing supporter* of the mitional 
party. In March* 1926, Sun having died. 
Chiang Kai-shek, who later married a sh¬ 
eer nf Sun's w ife, led a coup against the 
government, and began to arrest com mu- 
uisi^. It is often argued than had Sralin 
M that moment broken with Giving and 
proceeded to sponsor a Chinese communist 
revolution, he might well have won China, 
Indeed Trotsky analyzed the situation that 
way at the time. But Stalin in hi* own 
analysis went hick To a Theory tlw the 
Bohhevjb had nor espoused since Lenin A 
return to Russia in April. 191T; the theory 
that q bourgeois revolution must precede 
■* sodalisr revolution, and that all the com¬ 
munists could and should do in China was 
Tn help Chiang Achieve rhis first revolution- 
The eventual result was a scries of rnassa- 
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era rtf Cliirtfec communists by Chiarig* <inJ 
a h»v of prestige for Stalin and for Russia. 

Indeed Stalin had apparently never really 
believed in Eti t effectiveness of the Comin¬ 
tern as an instrument of world revolution. 
When he came to sole power* lie could not 
abandon it. however, because of the criti¬ 
cism he would have aroused* and because 
lie sought to dilute and eventually m 
eradicate the largely Trotsky ire senti¬ 
ments of communists in other cmmtrie* 
lie therefore applied to the Cu mi lit cm the 
same technique* he had used against the 
party ai home, and established full control 
over it through use of the Russian dckga- 
tiun. This delegation was responsible to die 
Pd it bureau, and as the representative of 
the only successful revolutionary country 
st enjnved greai prestige, Successively, the 
Comintern was influenced tn denounce the 
enemies of Stalin: Trotsky and the Left in 
1024 . Bukharin and the Righr in iu>, 
Thereafter there was no divergence be¬ 
tween the Comintern and ihe Foreign 
Office. 

Stalin ami the Wen, 

i 92 H-19 3 9 Simiilrancmiv- 

lv with the 

adoption of rhe ,J ncw socialbt offensive" at 
home, Stalin swung rhe Comintern left¬ 
ward into a now period of mill ram revolu¬ 
tionary activity. The Social t>cniocrots of 
western countries were denounced now as 
“social fascist *' and as the most danger [ills 
enemies of cmnnumtsm, The emumumsts 
were going in bring about revolutions by 
rluimelvex Yet Stalin'i personal belief in 
rhe possibility of revolution elsewhere 
see ms ru have been small. “One Soviet 
tractor is worth more than icn good for* 
eign communists"* is a remark quoted as 
typical of the views or Staling entourage tn 
the rluvs uf the First Five-Year Plan; it 
reflects Ids real contempt for the rest of 
the world and his deep-rooted Russian na¬ 
tional ism. 


This lack of real interest in the behavior 
of communisms abroad and the failure to 
understand the true ptov of forces inside 
other countries led direct!) to rhe tri¬ 
umph of Mirier in Germany in IMU iwe 
Chapter XX). The communists in Ger¬ 
many, who had been instructed by rhe 
Comintern that the Soda! Democrats and 
not the Nazis were their worst enemies, 
fnughr the Nazis in rhe st reets„ hue allied 
themselves with them in the Reichstag, 
They believed that a Nazi rriiunph would 
very soon be followed bv a conrnmnisr rci- 
olmion Thus even after Hitler came tn 
power, the Russians rtnesved their nonag- 
gregion pact with Germany. 

Yet the shock uf realisation that Hitler 
hail meant precisely what he said about 
liquidating communists, ami the fear that 
rhe U«SJ»-R- itself might he in danger. sunn 
led Stalin to modify Russian policy in the 
direction nf collective security. After 
Hitler had refused to guarantee the Baltic 
states jointly with Stalin, Russia entered 
the League of Nations in September, 1914 
The Soviet delegate, Litvinov, now became 
the most eloquent defender of universal 
disan l Lament and punishment for aggres¬ 
sors, Soon afterwards, the Russian* began 
to negotiate fur .in pl eastern Lixtij-nn" se¬ 
curity pact to balance the agreement 
reached by the western European naiium 
at Locarno in \92f s,sec below, p. dtil). 
Although no such structure could be 
created because of Polish and German hos¬ 
tility to the tAS.Sdt, Russia did sign pacts 
with France and Czechoslovakia in 1935 
providing for consultation, under the 
terms of the League* \n the event uf ag¬ 
gression* end fur mutual auk if the League 
certified that aggression had occurred. 
Soviet aid to OAchnsluvakio* if die Czechs 
became victim* of aggression. was to be de¬ 
livered only if the French, who were bound 
to the Czechs by j long-standing alliance, 
honored their obligations first. 

tn view of the &hifr in soviet foreign 
policy, the Comintern also shifted its hue. 
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In 19 J 5 i he recent deadly enemies, the 
Social Democrats and bourgeois liberals of 
the West, were to lie warmly embraced a* 
■lilies against the fascist menace. Ctmmiii- 
itiits were to take the lead in hi rilling 
“popular fronts ' against fascism. and might 
properly welcome anybody, nti matter how 
comertatwe m other ways, who would 
stand together with them on this princi¬ 
ple. Rcvolutkiruiry propaganda and anti* 
capita! hi agitation were to be soft-ped¬ 
aled. The communists in all the cuunirics 
of rile world led the fight for the defence 
budgets rluts they had previously mb«- 
tflged- Indde the Soviet Union the ndnp- 
non of the “popular front 11 strategy wu 
probably nor un rebred to the purges, since 
the 'Right devkricrnkrs*' were envious to 
reach an accommodation with Hie fascist 
states, and the ^Left tltviacicmists in¬ 
sisted on the steady pursuit of world rev¬ 
olution. 

This wsn the period when popular front 
governments came to power in France and 
Spain, and when many young men and 
women in the West with bright hope* and 
little knowledge nf rhe So via Union ac¬ 
cepted the comimmlvUr as their true 
brothers in arms against the menace of 
Hitler. However effective live “popular 
front" iii3V have Ijccii ax 3 tactic with 
western individuals, the purges inude Rus¬ 
sia ditiltuvioiied western governments \ 
xtatc that had ro cs terminate it? top civil 
.md military personnel for the crime of col- 
bbomrmg with the enemy did nut make in 
attractive ally 

Russia and the western F.umpein bloc 
cadi assumed that rhe chief purpose of the 
other was to turn the full force of Hitler's 
furthcoming attack away from itself and in 
the opposite dittctioll That; Hitler in¬ 
tended in attack, nobody could doubt, 
On September 12, IW, m :i speech at 
Xurem berg* he specifically declared once 
more that 

if 1 had the L T ral muuiuairn with their ineal- 
cublilc store of Treasures in raw materials. Si 


beria with its vast foresES. and rhe Ukraine 
w irh its fFcrnemlnus wheat fields Germany un 
der National Socialist leadership would swim 
in plenty,* 

['here wax. then, much reason for the \\ csi 
rn hope that the attack wnuid be directed 
against chi" U55JU- this Sr alio svas deter- 
mined ti» avert. 

Soviet intervention in the Spanish Civil 
War > we below Chapter \N i i> an interest¬ 
ing demons!return nf Stalin's real position 
Genera! Francisco Franco, whn led an army 
revolt against the republican goveminenr 
of Spain in 10I&, soon obtained aid from 
Mti».ulini and Hiller. The Russians though 
reluctant m intervene in Spain at all hc- 
cmiM nf their anxiety to prove their re¬ 
spectability to rhe western pow ers, real¬ 
ized that n failure to hdp the Spanish re¬ 
public would cost rhcin support alt over 
ilie world, Hut their aid w as too lirrlt and 
came loo late, and consisted largely of 
police age nix who devoted Themselves co 
fighting Spanish .march hr?, and Xfot- 
xkvites, The Russians hoped that the west¬ 
ern pmvcr> would intervene a bo, feeling 
that if they did so they would be irrevo¬ 
cably com mitred to continue the fight 
against Hitler on other battlefields. But 
western neurralirv in Spain helped cun- 
Vince Stalin that a western alliance could 
nut be counted upon, 

\ still more important Factor here was 
tin w extern appeasement of I lit hr, which 
reached its climax in the Munich agree¬ 
ment of llrinin, France, Germany, and 
Italy in September, IU^h, from rhe Russian 
point nf view , the Munich cession of Czech 
lands n> Hitler, arid the French tnihirc to 
support Czechoslovakia and thus make 
operative rhe Russo-Czeeh alliance* could 
1invc only une purpose—to drive 11 1 tier cast, 
Stalin w.ii apparently ready to support the 
Creels if the French did too; w hen they 
did not, he seems to have decided that he 
hud better sound out Hitler for in tinder- 

*A Hitler, if> Sevf 0*d*t, ft. dt Stic*. mil 

New Voile, Ml), 400. 
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After the Hithr-Staiii) 
pw, ApgHfi, 19 ip. 


'sr:apiiiiciy. 1 \\m a truly openative alliance 
between Srzilin and the West proved ini- 
possible between I91> and 1939, 

When the British and French realised 
th:it appeasement had failed ft* stop 
Hirler, thm sought reluctantly for a 
firmer lilhtnce with the i'.S.S.ft. From 
Much tu August* 19 PA Stalin kept open 
ImitH his negotiations with the West and 
hb dfhvlv ripening iicgnr kit inns with the 
Germans. which ar first seemed to be tfm- 
eemed only with a trade agreement. The 
British and French mission. when it finally 
arrived in Alwny. was not composed v\ 
sufficiently high-ranking men m inspire 
Russian confidence Moreover, the western 
powers mturaDv refused ro turn over to 
^Eidin Hie territories that hr wanted 4s a 
bulwark agajmr (iermany—Finland am! the 
Baltic republic!; of lAtnuin, Latvia* and 

I it huii inj. 

The griming eagerness of the Germans 
to secure a nunaggreftiun per gave Stalin 
the opportunity he sought m divert the 
war frusn Russia. In VIav P 1939, l irvimiv was 
dismi^ed foreign minister because he was 
Jewish and could therefore nm negotiate 
with Germans; he was replaced In Mfilmov, 
In the pact Mohuov eventually Fetched 
with Hitler late in \ugusr, 19*9* both 
powers undertook to remain neutral to¬ 


ward each other in the event of war. A st- 
crcr additional protocol provided for a di¬ 
vision between Germany and Russia of 
Poland, which Hitter was about to attack. 
At worst* this pur Russia's frontier farther 
west in the event of 4 sub£c$jucftt < ierman 
arcade. Hie Russiam lived up eo the ecu- 
uunite clauses of the agreement to rhe let¬ 
ter, although the tienmm did not. The 
publication of the I lirlcr-Sralin pact ne- 
ccsskaied an abrupt siiifr in the world 
communist line, which had remained 
sundilv "popular trout/" Now it was 
unet hilil'c necessary- for pu/vled comtfHP 
nbts ! ■ p denounce liberate and Social Tlcitiu- 
crats as enemies, Ificv had to call the war 
that Hirltr launched against Poland within 
a few ibv> an "imperialist war/' in which 
there was no difference between the two 
ddfe and in which communists should not 
£cr involved. 

Stafht jthi the Second 

World ir.Tr Stalin over¬ 

rated t hr mil- 

iiiiry power of the Poles m resist Hitler. 
,md thu^ miscalculated the course of the 
first week' of war. Faced with the com¬ 
plete eultape of Poland, lie marched into 
rht extern portion. Disturbed by the lull 
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( u thc pTicin v waO on the western fronts, 
he probably feared that Ff trier would rum 
against turn at once. I his might well liavr 
happened had Hitler been able to secure 
peace with France and England, a> lie strove 
to do. During the lull, in December. 1 9VK 
Came Stalin's attack on l inland, which, un¬ 
like the Halite states limit refused to grain 
him strategic bases, l he attack nn the 
I inns h\ Stalin amused a storm ■if iinti- 
Russian sentiment ira the West, itorh Brit¬ 
ain and France supported the recruitment 
in armies of volunteers, and considered air 
raids against Russian targets in support uf 
the Finns, The League ni Nation* expelled 
Russia. Despite sei ere setbacks to the Rus¬ 
sian tmops, the uar was won by the spring 
nf LlMb before The western allies were able 
to give the Finns effective aid 

And in the spring of IV40. Stalin's second 
major cUcukrion went awry. Like tnanv 
observers, he apparently expected France 
to htttd out a long n me and had believed 
that, even if t brief eventually defeated 


Srjtin. 



the French, Germany would be greatly 
weakened. Now instead came the lightning 
German operations in the west, and the 
war (iii the Continent was over,. On.lv the 
British lie hi out (*ec Chapter XXII). Pre¬ 
occupied with the security or Ins western 
frontiers, Stalin simply veiled the three 
liable republics and '■ra^cd rigged plebi¬ 
scites m which the Latvians. Estonians, and 
Lithuanians asked to be included in the So¬ 
viet Union, lie demanded of Rumania in 
June, 3U-KL the province of Bessarabia, 
whore loss after World War I the U.S.S.R. 
bad never recognized, jnd also northern 
Hukovim, which had formerly been Hahv- 
burg. not Russian, rermorv, bur which had 
a large Ukrainian population and was stra¬ 
tegically v aluable. Parts of these Territories 
were annexed to existing SSRs and parts 
were incorporated into the new Moldavian 
SSR. The Germans had expected Russian 
seizure of Hestfrabifl, but nut of Bukmitu- 
they permitted the seizure, however, fell¬ 
ing the Romanitiru ihat they amid expect 
tin help frr.rn I brier But thqr was as far as 
Hitler’s co-operation with Stalin m ext¬ 
ern Europe went. The resmnejatimj of Bes¬ 
sarabia had given the U.S.STU the mouths 
nf t be Danube, controlling an important 
artery. The Russia nv waned to be moving 
into sc nn beast I urnpe. a region in which 
the Germans were nut prepared tn lei 
them operate alone. 

Only i few weeks after rhe Russian sei¬ 
zure of Rumanian territory, Hitler asserted 
his nwn southeastern interests by forcing 
the Rumanians to cede territory to I lun¬ 
gary (August. 1940) and then guarantee¬ 
ing rbe new* Rumanian frontiers, a guaran¬ 
tee that could apply only against [he 
L S.S.IL Si ion afterward*. German troop 
appeared in Finland, "tii reinforce the Ger¬ 
man ironies in Norway/ 1 Hitler explained 
And in the autumn of J94o German troops 
cure red Rumania proper, w to Guard the Ru¬ 
manian oil-fields against British sabotage. 1 ' 
These maneuver* on his new frontiers 
deeply disquieted Stalin* 
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In October, !W, Italy attacked G recce * 
aeuI chpen wjr had spread m the Balkanx. In 
November, when Molotov wrm to Berlin, 
Hitter tried to dazzle him with grtnndioMr 
utters of ini enoniums future Soviet sphere 
uf mthience extending through Persia rn 
the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean, .md in¬ 
cluding India* after the British Empire was 
JcsrmvoL Each time this luscious bait was 

held mu Makarov tried tu bring the div¬ 
ersion hack to southeast Europe and F in- 
land* and to establish RuxdTs sole fights in 
this sphere. This the Gentians would not al- 
low. After rhe failure of the conversations 
Hitler ordered preparation* for an attack 
on the L'<5.S.R. 

In the spring uf 394L the Germans had rn 
rescue the Italians from the Greek cam¬ 
paign, which had hogged down us Mbania. 
This rescue way preceded by the movement 
of German troop* into Bulgaria, w hieh the 


VI: Ctmehtsioti 

Karl Marx, who scorned and dis¬ 
liked Russia, would have been urotrly 
duinfoutidcd had lit: lived to see that back¬ 
ward agricultural land, diimw v ithout a 
proletariat* produce rhe only xitcce.^ful I u- 
rnprjn commimbt revolution, Although 
much ink has been spilled in .m effort to dis¬ 
cover whv a Marxist revolution took place 
in the country 1 where, in theory, the con¬ 
ditions were least favorable, the problem \% 
nut really so difficult, t wo possible general 
solutions sugticst themselves: either Marx 
was wrung, or what luippened In Russia was 
not .e Marxist revolution at all. Or pci hap* 
both these answer** -ire portly right. Ir 
kchis clear that Marx did nut correctly es¬ 
timate the revolutionary force latent in 
rhe Russian peasantry; since Marx died in 
mh he could nor foresee rhe full made- 
qnaev of the tsarist regime, the extent of 
tensions created by World \\ ui 1, or the fec- 


U.&SJt, regarded as essential to its own de¬ 
fense. Then came an unsuccessful Germain 
effort to win Yugoslavia without war, and 
\\v ift victuriims German campaigns m Yn- 
gustavia and Greece i .March-May WlK 
(termam alone ruled supreme in the Balkan 
region, and, though the S ugo'shv and Greek 
resistance had delayed the German rime- 
table. Hitler was able to launch rhe inv;u 
sum of the ITSSJL on June 22, 1*41. Sra~ 

3In must have known it was coming; indeed 
1 hr western powers had wanted httu, But he 
seems to have hoped agaiiwt hope to rhe 
end V few weeks before it came, Stalin* 
proudly catling lumtclf an Asiatic* had se¬ 
cured i neutrality pact with japan, 1 Id¬ 
ler* alK n The Japanese, deeply engaged in 
China, and intending to go m war w ish ihc 
L liited Stares, wished as much jh did rhe 
Russian* for insurance against w war cm two 
fruntSL 


hleness of the provision:! t govemmeni id 
lUjT r Rut ir dsn seems clear that to bring 
the Bolsheviks to jhiwct it took LeninS ip- 
picdaitun of rhe importance of rhe pcav 
antry, his grasp of the immediate situation, 
hix vvfllinfUfiss to risk everything, and his 
luck m being in the right place at the right 
riffle with the right weapons. 

On the other hand, rhe revolution was 
nor wholly Marxist. Once the Bolsheviks 
were in power. «f cmitse. ii w ^ inevitable 
that the Mtccc^inu uf real situations they 
faced should modify their Marxist -1 eniidsi 
theories. I'hus civil war and foreign imer- 
venrion brought chans from which M R 
provided »i necessary respite. And in Stalin 
there came to power 311 amalgam of Mart- 
Uc, Russian nationalist* and power-hungry 
politician Mjeh as nobody could have fore 
Mxrt. Moved bv 3 combination of motives* 
Sialin proceeded hastily' and brutally to 
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innle over Russia in a Static, Although lie 
fd] short uf hi* gout. Ills program Slid t 1 re¬ 
nted -in imlmtrial srute not total]* unpre¬ 
pared for die blow* that Ifitlt r *\uv to deal 
it. Sla nf the state though they were, 
collectivized by force. mdustrbtized h\ 
force* purged, Terrorized. and struggling bv 
The milium to exist in forced labor camp, 
the Russians in World War IJ succeeded, 
with much hdp from the United States, in 
defeating I litkr iiml his allies, 

I Itm much the loyalty nf Romans to 
Stalin was due to the failure of the Gentian 


invaders to Treat Them well* and how fai 
Hitler with □ different policy might; have 
won their support arc questions with 
w hich vve cannot deal here f lic ftu^tanx 
were facing j coalition 6f fascist statev— 
Germain 9 , Italy, Hungary. Runumiu, arul 
others grouped together in jii alliance 
v^lkd L, thc Axis powers' 1 it ruin the (Ter- 
mun-tulbri M .Vsv/'j- a coalition pledged m 

ilir Utter dc^rmcttrrn nf communism* ]t is 
Tn the history of these powers and of rhe 
fascist doctrine that they pursued that we 
now rum. 
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CHAPTER T\\ ENTY 


The Rise 
of Fascism 

1918-1939 


/; luirodiuihn 


til tins tihdpic£ wc sfcudl deal W itfi 
the rb<r ot fascism in Europe in the period 
Kuviten the twit great w,irv By Jti 

rhoritamn govern merits of the Righr 
were in firm control of Italy. Germany, 
Spain* inti all the countries of Ciisiem and 
southeastern Europe except Russia, The 
prf>cc!i?j by which these regimes came to 
power differed widely from country to 
country* as did some of the external fea¬ 


ture* of rher regimes -\r first glance, fas¬ 
cism h mure complex ami more difficult to 
underhand rhan communism- a doctrine 
whose development can lie traced from 
Mars through Lenin before its followers 
were able to p at it. or something like it, 
into practice in Russia Unlike cutui nudism* 
fascbui hjts no such line of theoretical de- 
vdupnienr, Iv- proponents often wen* to 
have acted first and worried about doctrine 
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Lsicr. devising theories to meet the needs 
■if the momem. 

fascism luts been called the revolution ■ ■! 
rhe dosso of order Pulfcicil partis on rhe 
Continent have often represented the m- 
Tcresis of the various social clause*; when 
those interests have seamed to lie about 
evenly balanced in 4 parliamentary stare, « 
long and Indcriihc political tug-of-war has 
ihfrern c turned, For ca&amplc, let us assume 
that a revolution from the J eft threatens 
ir can lie made to stem to threaten. I hen 
the middle daxsths mi the theory runs, sd/c 
power and take refuge in their own form 
fit extremism—-fascism, that Ls, nathmaUmi 
tricked out with a few radical phrases m 
win mass support, and draped in mystical 
Uarmcjitv. fills formula can be applied to 
M uslim's rise to power in Italy in 1 921, 
Tii Hi tier's rise to power in Germany in 
19*3. to Francos rise to power in Spin in 
I9JW9W., and tn many of the eastern Eu¬ 
ropean dictator. \ et die formula takes us 
only so far. Only :| study of rhe different 
circumstances existing in each of the differ¬ 
ent countries can give it real body and 
meaning. 

Economic depression's played a role in the 
rise of almost every dictator: the post-war 
dcpievsiuFi in Italy* and elsewhere the 
w nrld-w ide depression of 1929 and Later. 
Wt notice, moreover, i certain similarity 
in the txtemals of fascism everywhere- 
colored shirts* privare armies, mass hj r pnm 
rism* special salutes, special war cries and 
cere mimics, mystical glorification of rhe 


nation, and a vast program of conquest 
Fire dictator's program is justified by refer¬ 
ences to M havc^ and ’"liavc-not 11 n it ions; his 
JiWTi nation is always ^ “hai c-not" always 
oppressed. 

Fascism is juSt a* violent in its hirmJ tif 
democracy* liberalism, .md parliamentary 
institution* as in it* professed dv-hke of 
comm li mini. Indeed fascism shares ctmintu- 
nism's abhorrence of consriiuiiona! proce¬ 
dure^ its disregard uf the individual human 
bttmi, and its insistence that the state is 
ttiprcmc- Fascism persecute its enemies, 
both real and fancied, with the same 
rurhlcssncss we have observed in Stalin^ 
Russia, Censorship, political police, ccmccn- 
rratioTi camps, tile rule of the bludgeon, 
the end of Ictral protection—all these prac¬ 
tices arc common to iKirh fascism and COm- 
mutiism 

When llit&uliiU ruled in Rome, public 
buildings cierw here carried the admoni¬ 
tion to loyal [talintis. “Relieve. fight, olicy 
(OvdttW Mw/wimr, aNwdire). Presum¬ 
ably tin* was intended to be inspiring. Yet 
all it rcallv means is; Believe f.what Musso¬ 
lini tells vuu I. fight (for Mussolini and his 
baCktrsK ohc\ {Mussolini}* When put this 
wav. the formula 15 seen to subvert reli¬ 
gion and lumimt decency, and to express 
only ,i nihilist creed, a heitef in nothing but 
opportunism- ^ ct many an idealist wo* 
taken in by Ie. under the stress of the un¬ 
bearable pressure* on individuals gene rated 
U\ rhe tension of the years between The 
wars. 


//: Italy and Fascism 


Thi* Setting Although 

Italy was a 

member uf rhe victorious Allied coalition* 
she finished the First World War with a 
sense of defeat. Six hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand of her men had been killed :md one mil¬ 


ium wounded. Industry dumped Lmmcdf* 
jtdy after the war. and within a few 
month Mi per cent of the industrial 
workers were unemployed. Price* rose rap¬ 
idly, and wages failed to keep up. J he prom¬ 
ised pensions fur wounded veterans and 
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families of the killed were Irmg delayed 
Strikes and disorder became frequent 
Many of the young men released from rhe 
armies with no trade hut mw and no job JO 
gu to drifted rcsitcs&iv and d sw< >n [c n ted I v, 
fit prey for leaders with glittering prom¬ 
ises. 

Perhaps mmi important, the govern¬ 
ment itself began ahum* .ti oner Mr spre^ti 
propaganda among the Italian people to 
the effect that their Wartime allies war 
ruEihint; them of rhe territories rhat had 
been promised them, in exchange for their 
entry into the war. T he Government hoped 
to engender a wave of public opinion so vio 
lent that it would influence the negotia¬ 
tions for the peace, Although the Allied 
leaders at rhe Paris Peace Cri inference re- 
iiiiiineit unaffected by rile souths ul pro¬ 
test a rid tig from Italy* the Ualinn people 
did come rn believe that they tiad shed 
their blood in vain, t he territories nf which 
they fell themselves deprived were the 
Slavic lands in Dalmatia, across the Adri¬ 
atic; promised to Italy by xhe Secret Treaty 
of London i*ee above. Chapter Willi, 
rhb arrangement the American* hail never 
agreed to* ami now would not accept. 
Popular stmiiucm in Italy, especially in 
the ami). swung away from the govern¬ 
ment and toward extremists of unc ?nrt nr 
another. 

Some Italians hysterically supposed Oa~ 
bride dWnnijivJo* a short, totally bald 
poet and romantic novelist and lung a noisy 
proponent of the nationalisr cause* who 
formed a blind of vdunrefcr^ 1 hev seized 
the ciiv of [ r iume r the Adriatic seaport 
over which Croatian* and Hungarian* had 
liuiL! in-cn in dh.igrceimni Referring to 
rhe Stench of pence. 1 * ami denouncing 
Woodrow Wilkin, d'Antum/io declared 
rliat the nmc for hemic individual action 
was ar hand l iumc had actually nor Uecn 
awarded rn Italy even by the Secret 
Treaty of London, bur dV\nnim/io fclr 
that Italy must have it. and that was 
enough. Conseouernty, lie ran his own gin- 


emniejii in Finnic until rhe end of 1920. 

D'Anmtrbrio patterned hrs regime there¬ 
upon that of an imaginary medieval com- 
inline in a poem by Italy's romantic poet 
Qmlucci l 38? vtbfT h Modeling himself 
consciously upon the guv emu t of the com¬ 
mune in the poem, d’Aiunrajo would ap¬ 
pear on rhe balcony of t he cirv hall, address 
m inspirational harangue to the crowd, and 
ask for its ueianimmi^ consent for whatever 
he wished to do. This \m listeners would 
granr, raising their right hinds high, as rhe 
imaginary citizens of Carducci’s Commune 
had done. Some of dWnminyuA followers 
wore black shim. When cTAnnutiziu asked 
them to whom Finnic ItdomrciJ the) would 
shout A wfu, %l to us, 9 and when he asked 
them in whom Italv belonged. they would 
give the same answer. Indeed, he plumed to 
lead his followers from Finmc to Rome, and 
thence out into rhe world rn conquer ii, 
presumably with Jaegers, which ht pre¬ 
ferred to mechanized weapons. 

In November, 1020, the Italian govern¬ 
ment signed rhe Treaty of Rapa ho with 
Yugoslavia, by which Flume was hi become 
a fiev cin,, Italian forces drove iFAnnuittV* 
oui, md into retirement m a villa on the 
Italian lakes. Bur the techniques of force, 
the haranguing of the ninh from (he bal¬ 
cony* ilie straight-arm saltire, the black 
shuts, rhe rhythmic cries, the plans, for 
conquest, and the “corporative 1 ' scheme of 
the Statutes of Ffutnc constitution in line 
with what D’Annunzio imagined to have 
existed in medieval guild* ami artisans 1 cor- 
piratiiniN i served as precedent anil inspira¬ 
tion for Reniio Mussolini, founder of kalian 
fascism. 

In the rim four years after the end tif 
the war, Mussolini created and brought to 
power a new po lineal force in Italv In Oc¬ 
tober* 1921, he was summoned ro office by 
King Victor Emmanuel III ('1900-1947); 
from then on he gradually created a totali¬ 
tarian state of which he was the sole* un¬ 
disputed ruler Suppressing ^1! opposition 
at hnme, and threatening the peace abroad. 
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rhe TaicIsT state in Italy served in some de¬ 
gree a* model fur the N-i/h in German}, for 
The Falangists in Spain. and for totalitarian 
regimes Iti virtually all rhe European suc¬ 
cessor states of rhe Hobsburg and Otto¬ 
man empires, Evcntujilh', Mussolini wos 
forced, large!) bv Ids own propaganda, into 
.m alliance with Hitler. In I94d, tilts nlU- 
jnee took Italy into World War II. and In 
t9+J it brought Mussolini himself rn an 
ignominious death* upside down on a com- 
mumst partisan gallows, with his mistress 
beside him. 

To understand \\ hat really happened, we 
must first consider Mussolini's career before 
the fniindarion of fascist, second, the 
by which lie came to Rome: flrtd third* the 
development of the fascist state until the 
moment of it* involvement in World War 
II. 

Mussolini: 

Early Career Mussolini was 

bom ill iStfl. 

iii the Romagna, a province of central Italy 
famous for its political extremist* and fur 
the violence with which they express 
rbemsdves. His father Was din ardent social- 
Lsr whn hail begun his career as an anarchist 
under the influence of Bakunin ( see above* 
p. 4 16 ). Trained as an elementary scliuol 
teacher- Mussolini was akcad\ a passionate 
soei.dLsr bv the time he was eighteen. He 
spent some time as an agitator among Ital¬ 
ian emigrant laborers in Switzerland (1902- 
1904)* bur wai twice expelled by ilie po- 
hr;i. He taught school in Italy 1 IWri-IMWh 
them went is socialist joumtiuT mid l.ihoi 
leader to ] rent, an important center of 
the hull an minority in Austria. from which 
he w as expelled in fSOU. Back in Italy, he was 
imprisoned for opposing the war against 
Turkey over T ripoli (1911}. In 1912* he bC’ 
ciiEiie editor of the most important Italian 
xuehiist ncw* pa pc r„ Foment (A v&tti } - 
When World Wat I began, Miissofim was 
at first vigorously isppuwd to lodvb entry 
But then, during 1914. he changed his inind. 


First he favored "re 3a live neutrality** 1 
meaning that socialist* should leave ilncm- 
srives free to support Indian entry if such a 
course seemed likely to prove favorable rt 
them When the Indian Socialist party re- 
fused to follow rhis idea, he resigned as edi¬ 
tor of AiautL Soon afterward (November, 
1014). Iiu founded his own newspaper, I ke 
Pv&plt of Italy ill Populo L fliaius in Milan* 
and Iseg-.m n* advocate an inuucdtaie Italian 
declaration of War on the side of the Allied- 
For this the Socialise parry expelled him 
Hut these bare bones of a biography re¬ 
veal only the externals, As it socialist* Mus¬ 
solini before 1914 was a passionate left- 
winder. He was an apostle of violent social 
revolution and a hiirer opponent of milder 
evolutionary and reformist doctrine. He 
urged that a imall, well-knit armed minor 
ity should whs power and establish .1 dicta¬ 
torship. Me loathed militarism, was himself 
a draft-dodger, and urged soldiers tu doen 
rhe army. He hated monarchy* and savagely 
attacked in hb writings all the crowned 
heads of Europe. especially die Italian 
House *»f Savoy, He was a vigorous at heist* 
urged workers to stay away from church* 
and svumed the teachings of i ,,bmt V s - un 
intcmitiofial revolutionary he opposed na¬ 
tionalism, and even referred rn the Italian 
flag as lJ :i rag n? be planted on a dunghill 1 ’ 
Vet he was to repudiate almost every <>ne 
of these positions* and as fascist chieftain to 
substitute almost the exact opposites. As a 
fascist, iic attacked bolshevism and all left- 
wing muvCiueiUSi lie made I its peace with 
rlic n 1 unarch) -tnd the Church, he became .1 
militant nationalists a mystic patriot, and 
J rabid militarist. The repudiation nf die 
view s he had held su lung and advocated so 
skillfully b not nearly *0 astonishing us it 
seems. From rhe hrst + Mussolini did nut care 
for programs* what he wanted was to rule. 

A compteie opportunist, he could shift 
his line on unv question At a moment's mv- 
rice if it reined advantageous. For exam¬ 
ple, after the war, though he was now a fas* 
cbr T he at first supported a radical program 
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nf social change* indisriiigmshahEe frnm the 
program he would hive advocated hmit he 
still been a socialist* He favored the action 
of the Italian workers in the fall of 1920, 
when they occupied the factories in a kind 
uf sit-dowti strike. Vet, within n year, he 
was using the fear* which rliis strike had 
amused in the middle classes to argue that 
he was the nnlv possible bulwark against 
"bolshevism. 1 ' About certain matters, how¬ 
ever, he was cnnsisrcnr; fie ahvnys hired 
parliaments and he always loved violence. 

Mussolini** switch from isolationism to 
kucnxtltionfam in the war in I9H was the 
first of his important shifts. After hb ex¬ 
pulsion from rhe Socialist party, lie aglt.ned 
furiously for \\au speaking m groups of 
simifarlv minded young nun called faici 
(the image is nf a bundle of rods, .1 symbol 
of office in ihe Homan Republic of intiq- 
uitv). Sonn after Italv did enter the war in 
IMS, Mussolini was conscripted and sent 
to the front. He was badly wounded in 19P 
bv an Italian mortar shell that exploded dur¬ 
ing practice, and he spent several months 
in the (mvpjntl. When lie gnr out. he con- 
tinned to edit his newspaper, mm no longer 
as a socialist but still is a revolutions ry\ 
jpcwtnu forth a mixture of ext mile rcvtthi- 
dunnrv and extreme nationalist propaganda. 

Mtmotini: 

Rhe w Fonder in March* 

1919. Musso¬ 
lini founded the first fasci di wnnhatti- 
menu* ("groups for combat’)- These were 
ucjI unlike similar groups that urged the 
seizure uf Ddtmriii. of which d'AnuimzioA 
was die mosr import am Mussolini's nmve- 
mtnf wax ^till very small There was nothing 
in March, 1919, to indicate that U\ Octo¬ 
ber. 1922, the leader of rhe fd/ri ilr com- 
hiUrmtettiv would become the most pow¬ 
erful man in Italy, In 1919, he called for 
every kind of re volutin nary violence—sei- 
r.urt of tile land, attacks on rhe factories, 
shooting uf storekeepers who charged high 


prices, expropriation of mines, and trans¬ 
ports and war bv the vanquished “proletar¬ 
ian M nation* against ttic victorious capital¬ 
ists who had kept Italy from Annexing Dab 
nut] j. He now maintained that socialism 
was urn conservative; his movement, far 
from setting itself against a revolution, was 
in the vanguard of those who were crying 
for one* 

Vet in Italy a re volution along Bolshevik 
patterns was most unlike!v. if noc impos¬ 
sible. The peasants were noc very revolu¬ 
tionary, for thev already held much of the 
land except in the extreme south. And the 
industrial workers, though often disco ta¬ 
lented, knew that ,t revolution could be 
starved OUt beejuse the country needed m 
import rwi of its raw nuterialv The So¬ 
da I hi party was overwhelmingly in the 
hands of moderates, ami in 1919 Catholics 
founded the Popular party ! Fjrriw Pwpw- 
fare Italian#’} ¥ designed to compete wirh 
the Socialists for the votes of ihe lower 
classes, who now lud unu'ems] suffrage 

ln the postwar disorders the peasants 
seized without consent of the landowners 
less thin i me-tenth of I per cent of ihe 
arable land in Italy. The leaders of ihe So¬ 
cialist party amt rhe General Confedera¬ 
tion nf l abor voted down rhe proposals of 
anarchist and communist extremists to 
turn the workers' occupation of the facto¬ 
ries into a revolution. The government 
waited for ihe workers to grow tired- This 
they did In less chtm i month [September, 
1920); then they left the occupied facto- 
ries and went home, 

the si c t 1 tit I tfiie nf affairs U often less 
important dun what influential sections 
of society ptnii-ide rftcmxdVtt to believe is 
the actual stare of affairs. Although the 
danger of revolution was small, ihe fear nf 
revolution was grear. Thus, during 1929 
and 1921 rhe industrialists and landowner 
squeezed by taxation and inflation, became 
bitter. Shopkeepers and tradesmen wanted 
street disorders to end, food prices to he 
regulated, and the co-operative food stores 
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of rhe socialists and Catholic parry so he 
pm nut of haziness, as compi;ritors H Ju par¬ 
ticular, professional men and others with 
Iked income suffered as prices and wages 
went Up and salaries lagged behind* The po¬ 
lice grew cired of suppressing local disorders 
md of luring repaid with insult, FJt-scryfce- 
mccu insulted bv anarchists and ctmmiu* 
(lists fnr their war records, naturally grew 
more patriotic. 

All these groups Identified the forces 
they did tior like i$ BnMhcviir< and accepted 
is an article of faith the myth of an im¬ 
pending Bolshevik revolution After a series 
of fji^ckr-^oclalisr srreet fights and riots, 
these ^ynfLBukhcvikv' began to Look to 
Muslims fascist hands ns the defenders of 
their interest?;, D Anmsn/io^ defeat left 
Mussolini as his natural heir. The Left op¬ 
position to Mussolini was weakened when 
the communists split ofF from the Socialist 
parry in 192L The fasti grew enormously, 
from moots in May, 1970, to 100*000 in 
February, 102 L to more tlum 300,000 at 
the time of the "March on Rome 1 ' in Octo¬ 
ber, 1972, No longer were they merely 
se|L inds nf discontented and idle youths 
with vagptlv rCYoUitionarv and nationalist 
ideas. Now. says one fascist of the period. 
IL rhc sons and Hangers-on of the bigw igs" F 
poured into tile organization- 

"The liberal pulLsmenui v leaders of Italy 
shared the anti-Bolshevik fears. Instead of 
attempting to restore order and holding 
new elections, they felt that the fascist 
bands were teaching ihr Left .i useful les¬ 
son. They encouraged the commanding 
officers hi the army to issue rifles and army 
trucks and gay dine to the fascists and even 
assigned army officers to command their 
operations. The police were encouraged to 
look the other way during disorders starred 
bv the fascists, and Luca I judge* were urged 
to help hv releasing fascists who had 
been arrested. Muvsulitii hittisdf now pro 
eceded tu circulate hi?, newspaper free 
tu the Idlers in the army as ,t 4< pa trio tie 1 r 
dim. 


A genuine campaign of terror now began 
against the socialists and Christian Demo¬ 
crats. as the fascist *r|mdrotis cruised 
around Italy in trucks, burning down labor- 
union offices, newspaper offices, md local 
Socialist party* tacadquAlters, and bearing 
op and sometimes murdering tabor leaders 
or !<>cal anti-fascist politicians. The fasti 
forced duly elected nffidah to resign, The 
torch, the eiidgch and the famous castor- 
oil Treatment were nil characteristic weap¬ 
ons. Lt is estimated riot 2,00*1 people, anti¬ 
fascist and fascist* policemen and innocent 
bv-standers, died bv violence between Oc¬ 
tober, 1920. and October, 1922. 

The “March'* 

ou Rome In the elec¬ 

tions of May. 

1921, Mussolini and thirty-four other fas¬ 
cists w r erc elected to Parliament, along 
with ten Nationalists* their political allies. 
The momentum of the fascist movement 
was nnw too great [u be slowed down, 
\ ] lass* *1 ini :iilii ndo ne J I its 3 n s i-iTIC ma rd deal 
view and fascism became :i political party 
(November. 1911) as a nMes$.ary ™p in 
the drive for pow er. Too late, the govern* 
merit became alarmed and tried to take 
measures against the fascists, bur the 
ujtiads were too strong, the police roo 
accustomed to collaborating with them, 
and riie politician* themselves as yet un¬ 
aware that a tightly directed armed mob 
could really lake over the state. Inside ihc 
royal family, the King's cousin, the Duke 
of Wsia T had Ixrcomc si fascbt svUipsthb-ei. 
as Had many arms - generals. rhe entire Na¬ 
tionalist part). and leading industrialism 
In rise fall of ! E /2J it was dear rhar the 
annv would nor mist a fascist ctmp in 
koine itself, When a decree af martial Jaw 
was presented to the King, he refused to 
sign it, probably Influenced bv his knowl¬ 
edge that the army would not fight the 
fasebts .md that the Duke nf .Wra would 
gladly take his crown. The refusal of the 



1 luaolim -wJ fdtcim 
dmbtx the ' tihWi'b" on 
Kwnt. Oaohrt, 1921* 


King m declare martin) law grcinls heart¬ 
ened the fascists Nmv, n\ the fascists 
“marched 11 an Rome, mostly by storming 
railroad trains and si caking free rides* the 
King (October 29, 1921) telegraphed Mus¬ 
solini in Milan to come to Rome and form 
a cabinet. Mussolini arrived by sleeping-car 
the next rimming 

Fascism, which hud begun as a patriotic 
anti-lhdihevil. nun'ernen^ mil had then 
turned into an anti-labor movement in rite 
service <>1 the itulusi trilby and liindou-nerv 
had finally come rn pou cr a> a conspiracy 
against pariiameman gmemmerm in the 
service c if a imfitary clique. Just before 
raking office, Mussolini announced: 

Our program is simple: vc ^ ish Hi govern 
Italy I hey us for prngram* P but thett itc 
already too niiiny. It is not tsmgiraitot that -he 
vs .wring fm rile ^.lU armti nf inly tuit turn and 

will-power** 

The Fascist 

Dfctotorjbip .VI uas ■> I i ni 

now IIKn cd 

gradually to rum his premiership into ,i 
dictamrship. A month after coming m 

* Quirted by I I Rncr H .lfuj#Wf>t/i huh «Vw 
York, i«i», In. 


o0Sce T he nfcnained diciainrial powers that 
were to labt only until the end of 1923, Ab 
though ihe constitution rhrarcticnlly re¬ 
mained in force, Mussolini proceeded to 
take over the administration. He created 
a Fascist Militia utmost ZUU^flOU erring* 
whicli owed complete allegiance to hum lie 
enlarged the regular army* and required its 
mciubciN Hi t.ikc an usuh id pcnonal h>v- 
rtlry ti* him Before liiv dictatorial powers 
expired, be secured front Farliammr by 
pressure: new elect oral law. Ibis law pr*v 
vided that the- political parry which re¬ 
ceived the largest mini her nf vote* in a 
general election, if that number amounted 
to at least (mt^umcr of the vote, should 
automatical tv receive two-thirds of the 
seats in Parliament. i lie rest nf the beats 
would be dividcil proportionately. Hits lau 
made certain the fascists’ domitwritm of 
future parliaments. Indeed, in rhe elecdnn 
of April* 1924, rhe fascists actually polled 
per cent .if the vote cast, hut rhiv figure 
reflects a widespread use of intimidation 
md terrorism ai The polls. The first alb 
fascist cabinet was now appointed. Mem- 
while* local administration was made secure 
by rhe appoint incut of fascist prefects and 
siihprefects in rise provinces; these officials 
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pursued the enemies of fascism with rhe 
same weapons of murder and mayhem that 
had been used before Mussolini's March on 
Kume, 

Parly in 1914, rht leader of the oppari- 
rwm to Mussolini the sndnlisr Giacomo 
Matte* ini, published a book called Tht 
F'tfaifj Expose^ in which he detailed 
many of the outrages the fascists had Com¬ 
mitted utt their way os power, k seemed 
probable that further revelations \xcre in 
■■rone, cxpooinE! Mime of Vhjs.Milull's cabinet 
member* as corrupt. On June J0 + 1924, 
Mutteutti was ‘"taken for a ride" in true 
gangster style ami murdered. The crime 
was traced io numbers nf Mussed ini 4 * im- 
mctlkrc circle, Thh scandal rocked Italy 
and for a mimicnE it even seemed possible 
rhar Mussolini would fall But he dismissed 
From office those who were involved- and 
pledged hi itlsc! f tu restore law and order. 
Actually, he delayed trying the guilty men 
until March. tQlrt, and even then they -ill 
got off lightly. 

What really helped Mussolini over the 
crisis imnii-aily enough, was the departure 
of most of the opposition deputies from 
Parliament* They declared that they 
would not return until rhe \Uncutii 
murder Icid been solved and the govern¬ 
ment had been shown to be innocent. Far 
from making things harder fur Mmialini, 
as they had Intended, their departure actu¬ 
ally made things easier Mu-^nlim simply 
denied his own guile* imposed a rigid press 
censorship, and forbade the opposition to 
meet. Most of the deputies never did re- 
Him to Parliament, and in l 926 their seals 
were declared forfeit- 

1 hough the iMatteotti crisis continued 
into 1925, Mussolini simple tightened the 
screw*. A series of laws called the “"must 
fiise'bt laws’" (Itggi* fjUtitthfmJe) tight¬ 
en tM cantiul m et the press, forbade secret 
Societies like the Freemasons, whom Mus¬ 
solini had loaihcd ever since bis socialist 
youth, and extended the Control of die 
central government to all the cities and 


tow Us by depriving them of their elected 
officials* who were replaced by officials ap 
pointed from Runic. Opponents of flic re¬ 
gime were arrested and Transported into 
crile on desolate islands off the Italian 
coast. Early in 19^6* Mussolini was em¬ 
powered to govern hy decree. Three at- 
tempts tin his life led to 4 new law pro¬ 
viding the death penalty for action against 
the King, the Queen, or Muvinlmi. Ail op 
position political parries were abolished in 
the same year, and the Fascist part) was 
left as the only legal political parry in Inly 
More and more the Italian .state :ind ilie 
Fascist partv were brought into co-ordina¬ 
tion. Mussolini w as liorh the Dace (Ifcadcr) 
of rhe fascist* end the cjtpm di gnverno, the 
chief of state At one mninciu he al.vi held 
eight cabinet posts dmultaneously. The 
members nf the Fascist C^rand Council* a 
w pulirbureau M numbering roughly twenty 
r>f the highest pam ( uncrionaries. at] ap 
pointed by Mussolini, held all the impor¬ 
tant posts in the admiiiLstriirism not held 
bv Mussolini himself. In 1923* the Grind 
Council wav given important consdttt- 
rional duties- preparing the lists of candi¬ 
dates for election to the Chamber, advising 
Mussolini, and proposing chanty in the 
constitution or the succession to the 
throne. 1'hc Grand Council thus became a 
kind of third house* above rhe other two 
houses of Parliament* the Senate and the 
Chamber, 

The Corp&rative 

Sttfttf Indeed, Mus¬ 

solini planned 

to change rhe principle? of the western 

partkirauan system. He believed rbar 
the interests of Libor citid capital could md 
must be made to harmonize with the over¬ 
riding interests of the state. Instead of a 
political system a* we understand it, he 
accepted the idea that representation 
should Ik- based on economic interests or- 
gartized in ^yndieaieC Such an idea was 
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not new: the French syndicalist* Georges 
Sord, had already argued in this vein Rut 
Surd believed in class warfare* and in gm- 
emmeni by syndicates of workers only. 
Mussolini, following the Italian nationalist 
syndicalist believed in capitalhn* 

d ass-cuIlabc>rat ion„ a nd produce rs' SVndi- 
catcs as well as workers" syndicates. 

hi 1 91?, tascitf labor unions were recog¬ 
nized by employers as having the sole right 
to negotiate labor cotirracH. Then, in 
April, HJ2A, the state officially recognised 
producers' and workers* *yndicutes in each 
of six areas—industry* agriculture, com¬ 
merce* sea and air transport, bnd and inland 
waterway transport. and banking—phis a 
syndicate of intellectuals, making thirteen 
svmlicaEe* in all. Each syndicate could bar¬ 
gain and reach contracts, and could assess 
du c\ upon everyone engaged in its own 
economic field, irrespective of membership 
in the syndicate. Strike and lockouts were 
both forbidden. When labor enndirinm did 
not improve, u "charter of labor." pmousing 
insurance and other benefits H was issued in 
1927 . In T9]6, the syndicates were pur 
under the control of a special Ministry of 
Corporations; Mussolini was the minister. 

In 3 y2ft, the system of parlboicsUiitv 
representation was changed in accordance 
with fascia -syndicalism, A new electoral 
bw provided for a rttw Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties f40n Instead of SWi members). The 
national councils of the Thirteen .syndicates 
could nominate i total of wihj candidates. 
Each syndicate had a quota, half to be 
selected In the employers and half by the 
employees. Cultural and charitable founda¬ 
tions could nominate 200 more candidates. 
When the total list of 1,000 w**s Completed* 
the Fascist Grand Council could either 
select 4D0 of them, or strike out iinmc^ and 
add names of its own, or t ven substitute m 
entire new list. The voters would rhen 
vote in answer t" the question: "Do you 
approve of the list of deputies selected by 
the Fascist Grand Gtiuncilr" They could 
vote u Xtf* or ''No" on the entire list, but 


rhev could not choose from among the 
candidate*. If a majority voted "Yes*" the 
list \\ j& elected, if not, the procedure was 
to be repeated. Despite the highly routed 
role of the syndicate, all the power obvi¬ 
ously lay with the Fascist Grand Council 
l nivcml surf rage u%is abolished even for 
this verv limited form of election. Payment 
of a mimuram m or duo to a syndicate was 
required uf each voter-, women could not 
vote. In \92% the dccthkm under fids 
system produced a “yes" vole of 8*519,159 
and a H W 8 vote of IJ7.76L 
Between IVJt> and IV.>8 several consTiru- 
tiurtal steps were taken which seemed fn 
move the syndicates into the center of the 
stage. Representatives from the syndicates 
Lind rhe government w ere now formed into 
x Council of Corporations, which Wiis to act 
as .i co-ordinating committee* settle dis¬ 
putes between syndicate, assist produc¬ 
tion, and establish the fascist corporation* 
tbemsel ve$ T which Hail nor vet I seen 
created. The Council was divided into 
seven sections corresponding m the seven 
syndicate areas, and in I9JI each of these 
sections of the Council was simply declared 
to be a corporatiotL In l9Jh It was an¬ 
nounced thar the whole corporate system 
would be revised; and in |U'J4 the new clec- 
fions iw hich of course returned the Fascist 
Grand Councils Ibt nf candidates) pro¬ 
duced i ">mdde" C hamber of Deputes, 
which was expected eventually to pur an 
end to its own existence r Its replacement 
was to he a new ,l revolutionary assembly," 
which .Mussolini called into existence in the 
fall of (934. The assembly, also called the 
Central Committee of Corporations, con¬ 
tained members, representing twtmy- 
tvvn newly created corporations, The Fas- 
ckr party, as well a-* cm plovers and 
employees* was represented on each corpo¬ 
ration. 

Hut it was nor until 1938 that rhe b$t 
step was taken, when rhe "suicide cham¬ 
ber ended ns existence and replaced itself 
with the Central Committee of Corpora- 
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fbm which was HflW calk J the diatribe t of 
Fasw* a ml Cnrporarinnk Hick was noth, 
sms left lit the old parliamentary comtitth 
oon rhai had been up by Cavuur except 

rhe Senate, nominally appointed by the 
Kitisj Imr actually subservient to 
wlm on erne occasion had the hint* appoint 
forty fascisi senators all at once, 1 his new 
structure, the corporative state, was influ¬ 
enced by d ArunittPos strange medieval 
ideas, and hv Mussolini 1 * own w ish ro pro- 
dnee new p*jfiricui and economic hinns* I lit 
Central Committee of Corporations and its 
successor bodv. the Chamber of Fasces and 
Corporations* were designed to advise the 
Epjvtriuncnt, to settle labor disputes, and 
to plan and regulate product fim. In spite nf 
much oratory by fascist sympathizers 
.abnur the corporative state anti its virtues* 
the corporations were scarcely the modem 
counter pares of medieval guilds. U docs not 
appear char they ever had very much to do 
with running the economic or political life 
of Italy, which remained tirmly under the 
direction of ihc fascist bureaucracy. 


()iher Fascist 

Domestic Policies During the 

thirties* the 

fascist version of rite planned economy 
made us appearance m Italy- Ihc govern¬ 
ment issued or withheld permits for fac- 
roty construction In agriculnire, a con¬ 
vened effort was launched to make Italy 
mart nearly self-sufficient. 7 his effort was 
dramatized with rhe ul \\ heat, in 

which the Italians were treated to con- 
tcsi 5 g prizes personal appearances by Mus* 
jolini, and similarirapping^ In 1932, official 
lieu res reported that wheat produce ion 
had risen to a p+flut where k could supply 
92 per cent of the nations normal needs* 
and rhe drive w as enlarged to include other 
cereal products. T he government wvl>- 
vulizcil steamship and nit lines* encouraged 
the tourist trade, and protected kalian 
industries hv means of high tariffs on for¬ 


es 2n products. Mirshcb were drained, and 
land was reclaimed; the incidence of malaria 
was reduced. Enormous sums were spent on 
public works, and great strides were made 
in the development of Hydroelectric 
power. The trains, at kisi so thousands of 
naive American tourists reported, ran on 
time; as a result, the tourists returned 
Home insisting that “there must he some¬ 
thing in this man Mussolini. \ ct Italy s 
weakness in css^nriul raw materiab proved 
m he insupcrabic. 

Thc Stale readied into rhe life of the 
individual at almost even point. Though 
[rah was overpopulated, and had for dec¬ 
ade* relieved the situation only by mass 
emigration, Mussolini made emigration a 
crime. He encouraged people to ninety and 
have the largest po»tlde families; he re¬ 
duced their 'taxes, extended special loans, 
used bachelors, and extended legal equal¬ 
ity to ilfcsidtuarc children. He Imped in 
ihis wav’ to swell the rinks of h» armies, 
and to strengthen his claim that Italy 
must expand abroad- Children, die future 
prey members, were enrolled in a series of 
youth movements. Ijegiitnmg it the age of 
six. The textbooks in the school*, the books 
in the libraries, rhe professors in the univer¬ 
sities, the plays «n rhe stage and the movies 
on the screen were ail made vehicles of 
fascist propaganda. The secret police, 
OVRA i from the inittub of rhe Italian 
words for "Vigilance Organization against 
Anri-Fascist Crimes*’), endeavored to dis¬ 
cover and suppress all opposition move¬ 
ments. 

In w:u, Mussolini settled the Roman 
question (see Chapter XiS i hy enrcrtiig 
into the Laceran Treaty with the papacy. 
This treats recognized the independent 
mate of Vatican City and thus restored 
the temporal power of the pope. though on 
a greatly reduced scale Mussolini also reo 
ostnized Catholicism as the state religion, 
and promised to halt anti-papal propa¬ 
ganda. He gave up the right to tax contri¬ 
butions to the Church or the salaries of the 
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clergy, arid paid $105,000,000 to compem 
saic'the papacy far the NJfan occupation 
nf papal territories since l«7U. \ cnocurdiit 
further regulated the relations, between 
Church and State, Religion* marriage?! were 
legalized* and religious instruction was ex¬ 
tended m schools. I he Church agreed not 
to enguue m politics in its newspapers and 
periodicals, 

Vcti despite the filet that many church 
officials viewed the fascist lumemovr sym¬ 
pathetically. difficulties ormc after these 
agreements had been concluded hi an en- 
cyclical pop Pius XI f 1911-1919} indicated 
his disapproval of Mussolini's +< relent less” 
economic policies and of die corporations 
as 'serving special political aims rather than 
contributing to the initiation of a better 
social order." Mussolini now charged that 
the GhurchX "Catholic Action” dubs were 
engaged in politics* and dissolved them. 
The Pope denied the charges, and de¬ 
nounced rhe Fascist parry's practice of 
moTiopolbing the time and education of 
rhe young. In 19J1, however^ a further 
agreement was reached* and the dubs were 
re-opened, 

Fascist Foreign Foticy 

mid It* CoMCifffauet Since Musso- 

Iitli^ foreign 

policies form an integral part of The inter¬ 
mit mi ml mkiiinn* leading up in \\ nr Id War 
IL we shall discus* them mure fully in Oiap- 
rer XXI3 Here we may simply point out 
that his extreme nationalism* his love of 
panop] v :md parades, and fus militarism were 
the logical extensions of his domestic ideas 
and accomplishments Mussolini's wish to 
re-create the glories of ancient Rome im¬ 
plied him to undertake a policy of advert- 


cure in the Mediterranean* w hich he called 
\lan m Nostrum iLatin for "our sea" I jk a 
Jim that he was the heir ii* the Caesar*. 
This policy began with the Corfu Incident 
in 19LL and Mussolini's occupation of chat 
Greek island. Derails are unimporatit, but 
the entire episode, coming early in the his¬ 
tory of fascism arid the League of Nations, 
showed that the fascists would nor he bound 
h\ tii ter national authorkv. Later* Musso¬ 
lini"* policy of adventure led him to mi3Star) 
aggression in Ethiopia* in Spain, and in Al¬ 
bania (which he drimitwted during the 1020% 
and occupied in April* I0J0L It drove him 
into m alliance with his fellow -fascist. 
Hitler, and led him to voice loud claims 
again si the French for Corsica* Tunisia* 
Nice, and Savoy. And it alienated Italy 
from her natural allies, France and Britain. 

I he German alliance was also responsible 
for a striking new departure in fascist Jo- 
rncstic pilici This was the official adop¬ 
tion of attn-Scmirisni, which took place in 
lOi*. With only 7o p (HMi Jew*, most of whom 
had fnng been ferident, Iraly had no "Jew - 
kb problem/ 1 kalian jews were entirely 
kalian in [heir language and sentiments, 
and could be distinguished from or her 
Italians onS\ by their religion. Just like ihe 
non-Jews of Iraly, main of them were 
prominent in the fascist movement, and 
many wen- an lb fascist. There was im wide 
spread sympathy in Jialy for the govern¬ 
ment'$ adoption nf Httlerk racial policies. 
Yet HitlerX dominating influence led Mm 
sol in < hi expel jews from the lasosi parry, 
and ro forbid them to teach or attend 
school, to intermarry with non-jews, and 
to obtain new her rises m conduct bus!' 
nctses. The ubjeer was uj drive the Jews 
from the economic, cultural, and political 
life m Italy. 
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If I: CetTnmty &?td tft? H'WV/wr Republic, 1918-1933 


In Germany. where Hitler was 
-^cntuillv to acquire power far greater 
than MussnlmtV the advent of fascism 
• ■jine filter thAit in Italy, The German ex¬ 
periment with democracy Listed fifteen 
veani after the end of World W ir I Vwn 
days before the armistice of November II. 

rhe Social Democrats proclaimed a 
republic in Germany. On July 31, T919* this 
republic adopted a constitution drawn up 
by a national assembly it Wchttar; it is 
therefore known a* the "Weimar Re¬ 
public^' The Weimar Constitution wa^ 
inner formally abandoned* hut after \didf 
Hitler become chancellor on January 
1933, Germany was in fact ii dictatorship 
It \s convenient to divide the history of 
Germany between World Wars 1 and II at 
I9JJ* ai rhe moment when Hitter look 
office a* chancellor Between I9ts and 1953, 
there are three shorter periods: the period 
of political threats from 1-eft mil Right 
md »f mounting economic chum, from 191* 
to the end of 1923; the period of political 
liability. fulfillment of the Versailles 
treaty requirements, and seeming eci^ 
nosnic prosperity, from 192*1 to late 1929; 
and the period of economic depression and 
mounting right-wing power from la re 
1929 to January, 193L 

The Impact of 

Defeat For the over- 

w r li c ) m i n g 

majority of rhe German people* defeat in 
191H came as a great surprise, t he military 
authorities who ran the German Empire 
during the last years of the war had failed 
to report to the public German reverses nn 
the battlefield. \n fighting had ever taken 
place on German soil, and the Germans had 
got used to thinking of their armies -is in 


Ann possession of the foreign Territories 
they had overrun. Now these armies eattic 
home intact. It is often argued that the 
\]lics ctmunitTed a grave blunder h\ their 
failure no march to Berlin and demonstrate 
in the German people that they had actu¬ 
ally been defeated. Schooled in reverence 
for tlicir nulitarv forces* the Germans 
could not grasp the fact tlur their armies 
had Inst rhe war Moreover* the 
under the leadership of Wilson, simply rv- 
fnsrd in deal with the Supreme Command 
of the German armies. Field Marshal von 
J limlciiburg, as supreme comnuindcr, was 
never required to hand over his sword to 
Marshal Fneb, <ir m sign the armistice, 
Rather, it w as tire civilian poliiirinns Who 
had to hear the odium. In this w ay the 
\lltes uninEentiunally did the Get~m.ni mili¬ 
tary easrc :e great favor. 

Before ilie ink w as dry on rhe anmsrie* 
agreement, the generals* led by Hinden- 
hurt? himself, were explaining th.it the < Ger¬ 
man armies had never really been defeated 
This was exactly vhar tile public wanted 
0* he lien l% ,md (he harsh facts—that 
LtidcmlnrA and I linden burg had insisted 
un surrender because the armies emild rm 
longer fight—were never effectively pub¬ 
licised, So the legend that Germany had 
somehow been Scabbed m rhe back”' by 
civilians* by libefsk socialists* communists, 
and Jews took deep root and became at- 
most an article of faith among many Ger¬ 
mans. I Ids legend ivas widely disseminated 

bv paHtlciam. especially by those who had 
a stake m the old Prussian system—the 
11 u mu re h kts „ agra rkas indusrria Ikes, and 
milicarisis in short, the nationalist right 
wing, which still believed in an aggressive 
Germany. All through the period of the 
Weimar Republic* these groups remained 
hostile toward it; their hostility ranged 
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from political opposition to conspiracies to 
overriirnw the government, 

The Allies* having made things easier for 
[he w unit enemies of peace and democracy 
in Germany, added another error by in¬ 
cluding the celebrated “war-guilt” clause 
in the Treaty of Versailles. The German 
sign atones were obliged to acknowledge 
what none of them believed, and w hat sub¬ 
sequent hfcii jfians would disprove: that 
< icrmanv alone had been responsible for rhe 
purbreak of rhe War, 'Hie war-guilt clause 
made it harder for the (icmwn public tit 
acknowledge defeat imd the evils of the 
past system* to sweep away the militarists, 
and to bend to the task of creatine a virile 
republic, instead, it led the Germans to 
dissipate their energies in denying war 
Liuili, in hating rhe enemies who had sad¬ 
dled them with the charge, in hew ailing 
the veil out of rhtdr generals* and in waiting 
—many of them, at least—for a chance r«« 
shim by force that they had been right all 
the time. 

Fastis fir Political Alignments 

itm i A ctivttm This strengi h - 

going nf the 

a mi-republican forces nf tbc Right was 
fun her increased by the Threat In .tabil- 
iry from the Lett, ftcspnrlribiliry for 
launching The republic and for preventing 
disorder fell upon the "majority socialists.'’ 
made up of Social Democrats and right- 
wing Independent Socialists. an d led hy 
ihe Social Democrat, Ebert- The Social De- 
nucrars were a moderate group. For cam m* 
p!c. they made no attack on agrarian prop¬ 
erty, ami they allowed the Junkers to 
maintain intact their estates and she social 
and political position that went with 
rhem Hie Social Itenwnis, true to their 
reformist tradition, ci included with the in* 
dustnalists collective bargaining agreements 
that guaranteed the cighc-himr day, when 
the logic of die situation might rather have 
dictated the bundling of a venous move¬ 


ment for nationatfeing German industry. 
But to the left of the Social Democrats 
agitation fur a prolmrion revolution on 
the Russian pa item was carried on by the 
left Wing nf the Independent Socialists 
and the "Spams, ht*" ( named for Spimeus, 
the leader of n slave revel!r in ancient 
Rome j. In a congress of workers and soldiers 
councils i the German equivalent of 
soviets), the Left was defeated in its at- 
tempt to perpetuate these councils In the 
winter of l9IR-m9. the Left cried tu stage 
iit revolution, hut Fherr called in the army 
tn srop it. The general used nut only rcgti- 
br Lillies lmr also newly formed volunteer 
units, or "Free Corps/' made up for the 
most part of prufessional soldiers, whu 
were embittered bv Germany's recent 
military defeat and were violently opposed 
to democracy. 

After rhe bloodshed of December, 1^1^. 
even the right wing of the Independent 
Socialists fdr unable to remain in a govern* 
nienr which used against the workers sob 
diets under the command of old-line gen¬ 
erals- Ho they withdrew, and sole respon¬ 
sibility thenceforth rested with the Social 
Democrats, who put their man \ T oske into 
rhe war rmnbrn . As the civil strife con¬ 
tinued, the Spurt achtn took un the appro¬ 
priate name nf rhe Communist Party ■ *l 
Germany. tn January, 1919, they sf- 
mnpwd a coup, which Fherr, Noike, and 
the troups pm down. Cavalry officers mur¬ 
dered the two chief leaders ml the com^ 
miinbrs after peace had been restored* at 
rhe ciHst of inure than a thousand casualties. 
Meanwhile, in Catholic lb * aria, disorders 
led to rhe brief emergence of a Soviet re¬ 
public, which was liquidated in May, leav¬ 
ing behind m the middle-class Bavarian pop¬ 
ulation n path 1 1 logical fear of the Left, and 
making Bavaria the home of 3 sort of pet- 
man cm red-scare h The Havanan tocaj au- 
diUnties, throughout: rhe entire life of the 
Weimar Republic, encouraged the intrigues 
of mafiarcltists* militarists, and nationalists. 
It was in Bavaria that Free Corps assa-ssiti-i- 
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tiniv. Mere planned, and it was there that 
Hitler got liK start. 

In this wav the forces of the German 
Right, ostensibly crushed by The war. were 
given a powerful new 1 lease W life hy the 
very powers that should have Ixcrt rheir 
most determined enemies—the Allies. %vh<> 
allowed the myth of the swWn*thfc-back 
tu yrnw and who insisted on rhe. vi ar-guilr 
danse; and the Sm ial Democrats, who made 
»n alliance with the generals and put dovvn 
the commiinhr> arid their sillies. Meantime. 
Germany srill had an .imiv. the faifhsvfihr, 
under the able direction of General von 
Sceekt, Though limited in size to 1(H),IKK) 
men. it consisted chiefly of officer-cad res, 
magnificently trained and aide to take over 
the*command Ilf far Larger numbers if and 
when troops became available, 

The political constellation of the new 
Germany did nor consist solely of Social 
Democrats and extremists of Right and 
Left. The old parties of imperial Germany 
(sec Chapter XV) reappeared, often with 
new labels, flic rig lit wing of the old L lit¬ 
erals now emerge J as the Peoples party, in¬ 
cluding the more moderate industrialists, 
with a platform of private property and 
opposition to socialism Its leader was 
Gustav StresciTiinn, who had been -t chau¬ 
vinist during the war hut hat! been taught a 
good deal by Germany's defeat. Former 
Progressives and left-wing Liberals now- 
formed the new Democratic parry, a gen¬ 


uine middle-class republican anti demo¬ 
cratic group, including many of Germany'? 
most distinguished intellectuals. The 
Cathol ic l ien ter partv rc-e merged w ith 
its name and program unchanged. It ac¬ 
cepted the Republic, rejected socialism, 
and favored social legislation under pressure 
from its left wing of trade-union members, 
but it opposed far-reaching reform under 
pressure from its righr wing of aristocrats 
and industrialists. The Social Democrats, 
the Democrats, the Center, and the Peo¬ 
ple"'. party represented those groups winch, 
though not all cnthusMWik, were willing 
to try to make the new state work. On the 
Right, the f tinner Conservatives re- 
emerged as the National People's party or 
Nationalists, dominated by the Junkers a'* 
before. The Nationalists had rhe support of 
some great industrialists, of most of the 
bureaucrats, and of a substantial section ot 
the lower mill die class, which Imped to re¬ 
turn to the good old days of the monarchy. 
The Nationalists did not accept the Rc- 
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CmMittitiOlh 1919 When the 

Germans vot¬ 
ed for J national constittlcnt assembly in 
January, lfll9, the parties supporting rise 
Republic won more than 80 per cent <>[ the 
scats (see table below), with the Social 
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Democrats nlimc obtaining more than 40 pei 
cent. The assembly met in Weimar, elected 
Eberr rn lie President of Germany, and 
formed a cov eminent that reluctantly 
signed the Treaty of Versailles after a de¬ 
lay nf some month*. The assembly then 
adopted the new comtSrution, The new 
Germany was srijl a federative state, bin 
the central government had great author¬ 
ity m legislate tor the entire country* 
The president might use armed force to 
coerce am of the stares which failed to 
obey the constitution or national laws. 
The cabinet was responsible to the lower 
house. or JfrjVAfMg, which was to be chosen 
by imiversid suffrage nf all citizens (in¬ 
cluding women) over twenty. 

The president. who was to lie elected 
Even seven years by tile entire people, was 
given cnrwidcmhk authority He was cm- 
powered to make treaties, appoint and re¬ 
move tlic cabinet, command the armed 
forces and appoint or remove all officers, 
dissolve the Reichstag, and call new elec¬ 
tions, Further, he could take any measure 
he deemed necessary to restore order when 
it was threatened. And might tempttrank 
suspend the civil liberties that the consti- 
imton granted. Vet the Krictaag could 
order such measures repealed. Inside rhe 
cabinet, riie elm nee I tor was a real prime 
minister, responsible fur planning policy. 
On the economic side, the corntimrton pro¬ 
vided that the government might socialise 
suitable enterprises, but guaranteed private 
property utid the right nf Inheritance 
The powers nf the president ami the 
tn 1 n j d UCt inn of propt >rt ii nial r eptc *5 vn ta- 
non were perhaps rhe two chief weak- 
nesses nf the \\ dinar Cnmrttmion The 
powers of The problem inside dictatorship i 
real possibility. Proportional reptc^entatirpn 
required iluit votes tie cast fur entire party 
lists of candidates, and thus prevented inde¬ 
pendent voters from ' spurring rhe ricked 
and independent politic intis mini obtaining 
office. 1 fits system cneoni aged ^mall ILn- 

ter putrid to inulriply- 


Rigtrt ttfui left 

Extrewisw. / 920-1922 Ini «0 t prev 

sure from the 

Right loomed as the mva serious threat 
tn the Republic. In March, 1920. a coup 
un German. putsch) was attempted by a 
group Headed bv the commander of the 
rumps in rhe Berlin district anil other 
officers- They wanted to capitalize on mi IF 
t.nv resentment over the disarmament 
clauses of rhe treaty, and hoped tn bring 
into power an East Prussian reactionary 
official n-lined k.Lpp. EudendorfT ami rhe 
Free Cum* leaders full*" supported Fhe 
movenlent* which drove the government 
mu of Hcrlin for several ifcyi, Rbert nan- 
igcd to defeat this *Kapp putsch" by call¬ 
ing a general strike that paralyzed Grr 
many. It was a meastire nf the continuity 
of the old mnn.m rm ;il (udicial sy stem that 
the men arrested and tried for rhe Kspp 
putsch ill got ntT with extremely light 
sentences, whereus left-win gen brought 
befnit the courts were verv harshly pun 
ished. 

Moreover, is m ins mediate outgrowth 
of rhe strike called by the government. a 
conimiimsT revolt rook place itt rhe Ruhr. 
In pursuit of the communists, German 
troops cure red the area, which had iKcti 
dcnuCwOTcd by the Versailles Treaty; 
Chis action in turn led to French military 
intervention and a brie i occupation nf the 
Ruhr and Ininkfurr (AprikMay, 1920). 
In the elections »i June. 1910, the elector¬ 
ate began rn support the extremists, The 
Democrat and Social Htrmoenus Imr 
tfrength. On ihe Right, the Nationalists 
and I topics party gained* and on the Left 
the Independent Socialists gained. Rut the 
latter group now split l the tcfi-wingcr* 

lomcd the cominunht^, and the right- 
wingers come back into the Social Demo¬ 
cratic party. 

In \jird, 1921, when the Allies pre- 
wnted the bill for reparations, which to¬ 
taled 112 billion gold imrkx the pufitF 
ciaiw iif tile Right favored simple rejection 
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i T (hr terms, while the Weimar parties 
rcalisricatlv decided that the threat of 
inva^jon made this course impossible. \pim 
Hse moderates hud iii rake responsibility 
fi>r a necessary decision that was sure to 
pnive unpopular* and tiw they themselves 
dfil mn approve* The trimmer for reenn- 
wnicriwn Walter Rathcnatt, a Democrat 
■md a successful ins lust rialisr* hoped that .1 
polity of "fulfillment" might convince the 
Vlhc-i tliat Germrov was acting in good 
filth. and might in the long run lead to 
'nocession's., An intense! v patriotic Ger¬ 
man, Ratherum was aho a Jew. and drew 
“h c partkutar venom of the atut-Sciuiric 
naiiomilist orators, 

I ht: secret terrorist groups of the Right 
began a campaign of assassination, The fir^r 
'iiifKHtant figure to be murdered i August. 

I M2) I was Matthias Frzbcrger. che Gtrhn- 
fioc Center politician who had signed the 
rmmriee* and a leading moderate. Next, 
after some hesitation* the League of \ > 
imrw awarded to Poland a sulwratitbsl jrca 
of the pm vine* of Upper Si lesr^ containing 
*iiii eh wealth and many German inhabit- 
mis. which all Germans fell m be tightly 
didn. This action aroused the Right still 
further. Rarhcnan now became rhe target, 
tlrsr of w political and pi^ess iirtaci;. find rhen 
m June. 1911. of bulled His assassins were 
devout btlSevers in the "stiab-in-the-lMck" 
fhcon, and thought that by murdering a 
jew they conlil somehow avenge the ,L bc* 

arav,i!" of the German army. 

* / 

Hitler: Eafty Career During the 

months be¬ 
tween The assassination of Frzberger and 
that nf Kaihcnau a new mb ominous de¬ 
ment had emerged among flic welter of 
right-wing organizations in Bavaria. This 
was the ‘"National Socialist Parrv of the 
German Workers" founded by .\dolf Hit¬ 
ter, Elic sun nf an obscure, iUegiriiuaic \u±- 
fn au cuMrofOf official, whose meal mime had 
been SchicklgTUber. Bom in IHHM, Hitler 


early quarreled with Ids father, and seems 

alwq\s to have felt bitter and frustrated, 

#■ 

t n IW”. he was rejected bv the Vienna 
Vcadetui of Fine Arts, where he wished rn 
study painting. I ic became an odd-job man, 
selling an orcasi on.il water color, hut al¬ 
ways hovering on the edge of starvation. It 
was during these years that his liaircd of 
the Jews began. A> uc know tsec Chapter 
X V i * lower- miild Se-c lass V i enna 4 r t he 
rime was deeply devoted to its ,mfi-Sc- 
rnsrir demagogue* Mayor Luegcr. whom 
Hitler admired. Because Karl Mane himself 
had been of Jewish origin and because many 
Viennese Jews were socialists. Hitler asso¬ 
ciated socialism with the Jews, and lumped 
both twgcihei somehow responsible for 
lib uw n personal Troubles .uid for the ilh nf 
the world 

There were plenty of n metre nth-ten- 
turv thenrises* German and cithers* from 
whose works Hitler drew support for his 
anti-Semitism: the French Count Joseph 
.Arthur dc Gobineau ■( [Hlrt-18821* who had 
hid the pseudo-scientific foundation for 
modem antLSenudwi, and for theories of 
'"Nordic* mb " Aryan" supremacy* and one 
nf whose most influential readers was the 
sre-xt t German c nmpowr, Richard Wagner 
hcc Chapter XVI); Wagner's son-in-law, 
the FngJrahnian Houston Stewart Oimnhcr- 
lam (185 5- 1927)* who wrote a long and 
turbid boot called 7/;c FaundatkWS of the 
Nineteenth Century, which glorified the 
Germans and assailed the Jew*—for exam¬ 
ple* ime action was devoted to a "demon- 
stratum" rhar Christ himself had not been 
of Jew hih origin Chamberlain was furkmsh 
opposed e,i democratic government and, iu- 
tcroitinglv enough* to capitalism. Thus he 
provided Hitler with a cotigcni.il mixture 
of rac i si n f Hit k m flltsm* an ri ■derm icra tic 
thought, and radicalism. Mirier was deeply 
influenced by Chamberlain, and Chamber- 
bin lived to see and hdil the foundatiom of 
the Hitler movement. 

Although Miller owed much to earlier 
nation saline atid raebtx, lie worked out a 
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rwentkth-ccnrnry adaptation of their 
ninetCGnrli-cfrmiry ideas After he had 
read rhcir books, he came to hare Vienna 
i> a cosmopolitan and Jewish community, 
and moved to Munich in I'll I- In 1914, he 
enlisted m the army and fought through 
the war as a corporal He won rhe iron cross 
fur bravery* hut was regarded by his com¬ 
manding officer as too "hyvttrical" m de¬ 
serve a cumndEsion, \fttr the w ar F he had 
cmiic back n« Munich, where. as might have 
been expected, he loathed the new re puli lie 
and the ^Boluhcviks/ 1 admired the; Free 
Corps, and prude up hh mind tn become a 
politician. 

When the government pur down the rev¬ 
olution from the l eft, in 1919 and 1920. 
the Bavarian military authorities supported 
the Free Corps, l.udcndotff moved tu 
Munich, and became the center of the re¬ 
action. Hitler was employed on a political 
education officer for the troop*. While en¬ 
gaged in this work, he discovered a small 
political group tint called itself the ^Ger¬ 
man Workers' Parry* 1 *This group combined 
nationalism and militarism with a generous 
j mount of imitation-socialist radicalism, 
Hitler consequently believed that the party 
might he able to recruit a ina>* fallow¬ 
ing. Hr joined rite party in 1919 rod vnoii 
proved himself to Ik- a far abler politician 
than nnv of Im colleagues. He stressed m 
basj.C the need for intensive propaganda, 
arguing that all Germans should he united 
in a greater Germany* He supported rhe 
diminUtun of all Jews fmm political life, a 
stMc guarantee of full employment fur 
workers, the confiscation of war profits, the 
nation i m of trusts, the ciicuurijgciiicnt 
of roudl busmen md a land grant to the 
peasantry, The seemingly radical character 
of Hitler* program caused many Germans 
who were otherwise sympathetic so his ulti¬ 
mate goals to besiure before turning over 
mv fnonev to liim. \*• early !92u, lit be¬ 
gan tn reassure them by saying he opposed 
nor " industrial capital" hut only " Jewish in¬ 
ternational loan capital* 1 * a dear sign that 


the nationalization plank in his platform had 
been abandoned. 

Hitler was m extremely successful ora- 
tor* with aliuosT hypnotic gifts of captur¬ 
ing a crowd. By 192!, he had riwde himwlf 
rhe absolute leader, the fwtovr (compare 
with due?), of the party, and in the same 
year he strengthened himself by founding 
the SA iStvrmabmhtMg. or storm troops), 
brown-shirred units largely recruited from 
thy Free Corps. The stumr-troopers wore 
arm bands with the swastika emblem* pa¬ 
trolled mass meetings, imd performed other 
service* for the leader. ”1 heir commander 
was a notorious pervert. Captain Boehm, 
who was also political adviser to the com¬ 
mander of rhe infantry statinned in Ba¬ 
varia. Like the Italian fascists, the German 
Nazi* (So-called from the first four letter* 
of the German word Ntiimal, National, 
the first word of the party'* name) thus 
had illegal and unofficial access to govern¬ 
ment tf ipplio of anus through army sympa¬ 
thizers. Besides Kochm. Hitler 1 * eh >wsr cob 
laboratory included Hermann Goering* i 
wartime aviator who had shot down 
twenty Allied planes, but who found him¬ 
self restless in peitcrirnc, and took on the 
jub uf i^ti srbLr the SA a military polish; Ru¬ 
dolf Ht>*. an l Livptiamburo lieutenant - |f| d 
private Muirct-irv. and Alfred Rosenberg, » 
Baltic German who w r as distinguished fer 
bi% fanatical hatred of Jew* and Bolshevlk-ix 
ami who served as first editor of the party 
nCwspujicr. 

Hicler and hh Nazis were still a very mi¬ 
nor political force in 1922 when the mid¬ 
dle-of-the-road parties attempted tu 
strengthen the Republic. After the oasis- 
Citation of Rathenbu, StrtsemannV People's 
pane chose to move away from rhe Nation¬ 
alists. who were now tainted by murder, 
md entered into i collrtlionriim with the 
Center and rhe Dcinficiats, So tense had the 
political situation in Germ am 1 become IA 
this time rbar rhe presidential elections 
scheduled for 1912 were postponed until 
1925, 
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The l ?7 flat bn, 

1 022 - / 92 ? Po I it i e.a1 m a- 

ncuvers xo 

meet the increasing threat from the Right, 
Ismvem* were largely nullified by tht in- 
creasing economic problem po*cd by *tcad- 
i!y growing mflariun, whidt in 1921 and 

]*>}? reached unheard-of extremes* Itiffci- 
Eton is a complicated economic phenome¬ 
non, and no mere list or description «f its 
cmiscs cun really tell the full story, Bur the 
dtioEi: chief cj use for the runaway snfhicUm 
in G«rnuny after 1^21 was probably the 
Sail 11 re uf the fGerman government to levy 
taxes Mi"irh which to pay the expenses of 
the war, t he imperial regime had expected 
to win* ansi to make the Insert pay Ger¬ 
many's expenses by imposing huge indemni¬ 
ties. Sen it paid for only about 4 per cent of 
the war costs bv means of taxation. As de¬ 
feat neared* the government borrowed 
more and more money from the banks. 
When rhe loans came dut* The government 
repaid them with paper money That wax 
nor hacked bv gold. Each time This liaja— 
pence), more paper utnncv was- put into eir~ 
eolation. and prices rose; each fist in prices 
naturally fed to a demand fur a rise in wages, 
which had to he paid with more paper 
money. Hie iitflarinmrv spiral was under 
way, instead of cutting purchasing power 
by imposing heavy taxes, the government 
permitted buyers to c<impete with each 
nrhcr fur goods m short supply* thus speed¬ 
ing up the whole procox of inflation. 

Many other forces helped inflation along- 
1 he t icrnum gold shortage, which deprived 
ihc government of the gold with which to 
luck its currency,, was itself due to several 
factors. Since Germany Iiad had to pay in 
gold for goods bring hi abroad during the 
war. die had stripped herself of her gold sup¬ 
ply. she rich xenr great sum* »mi of Ger¬ 
many fur fear that the government would 
attach them to pay reparations. Raw ma¬ 
terials uerc in shore supply; industry was 
disorganized; and credit was curtailed. 1 he 
-1 nines of occupation hail to he maintained 


at German expense, and reparation pay* 
mem- h.id tij !>c made Nationalist Ger* 
mans maintained rhar these exficnxcs, espe¬ 
cially reparations, were rhe cause of infla¬ 
tion; but, though reparations certainly 
helped the process, rhey were by no means 
safely responsible fur it. The total sums in¬ 
volved m reparations wore never great 
enough to affect the German currency un¬ 
til limit after the infiat ion was under way 
Inricedt the inflation wax partly due to rhe 
industrialists wish tr> avoid paying repara- 
rinris, and to clear their mvn indebtedness 
h\ taring the currency become worth!ess. 

The following timetable show's how had 
the rituatiuti had become bv the end of 
1921 . When the war .was over* rhe mark. 
normaUy valued at 4*2 to a dollar, had fcallcn 
to K,4. hi January, if was 4^; by De¬ 
cember, By September, IGll* ii was 
UJ03* and at the end nf the year it was 
’,000. In these months* rhe government 
begged fur 3 moratorium no reparations 
payments and for a foreign loan. Bur rhe 
French were unwilling. They had already 
paid billion > for the rein hiding mI art, ms rimt 
tht Germ aits had devastated during the 
war. and they wanted the Germans to pay 
the bill. As a guarantee, rhe French de- 
inanikil rhe vitally important German in¬ 
dustrial region of the Ruhr Despite British 
opposition. the French occupied the Ruhr 
in January„ IMS, after the Germans had de¬ 
faulted on their reparations payments. The 
French Intended to run the mines md lac- 
ruffes for their own iHrneftt, and thus 11 Kike 
up for the German failure to pay itjttflft- 
tioiYx r 

\ he German* could not redsr with 
force, but they declared the occupation of 
the Ruhr illegal. and ordered tht inhabit¬ 
ants to embark nn passive resistance—to re¬ 
fuse to work the mines and factories nr to 
deliver goods to the French. This order rhe 
people of rhe Ruhr obeyed. Local tension 
in The occupied area became serious when 
the French took measures against German 
police and w orkers* and when Carman F ree 
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Gups members uiulcitnttk guerrilla opcra- 
tkitw agflmsr the French. 

Kur rhe most striking result of the 
French ticqiprinn of the Ruhr wa? its ef¬ 
fect upon ihe drcadi desperate German 
economy. Not only was the re*t of <ier- 
ninny cut off from badly needed goods from 
the occupied area, bur the Ruhr inhabit- 
mils were idle ac else order of the t'iemum 
government and had to be supported at 
govfitutumt expense Hie printing press 
struck off t^er-increasing amnunis <if cut- 
more wnn-hlt ■> marks. Now the tvdimge 
went from rhrnssaruL of marts tn the dol¬ 
lar to ini3|iiin!i H to hUluiws. md, Us Decem¬ 
ber* tWI. well op into rhe mllinns. 

Such astronomical figures ate meaning- 
less except m terms of the personal and 
social cunttqttenccai. \ student wi off mtc 
afternoon fur the university with hi* father^ 
check in his [locket in cover « yc.sr's. niitton, 
riHHit, i a hard, iind entcitainiiwni K\ ueu he 

arrived the nest morning oHcc ,m uiardghr 
jaurui \, he discovered that rhe money he 
gnr for the check would piiv for one short 
streetcar ridel Li f crime savings were rend¬ 
ered valueless; people trundled wheel- 
burrows full uf marks through the street in 


jji effort to buv n loaf of bread. Those who 
lived on fixed income wm utterly mined, 
mil the saving* of the investing middle 
ch:ftc> w ere wiped out Rent property took 
on fantastic valu& I he ston n told of two 
brothers, one frugal and the other spend- 
thrift, who had shared equally in a fortune 
inherited from their father. The frugal one 
bad invented his mutiCYL the spendthrift had 
IwiogfiT a tine uine-cdUr. u Inch lie bad pro- 
ccl -h-.l to drink up. U hen in \h lion cline, ffl 
rhe frugal brothers mvesrtwcnrv would nor 
buy him .1 haircut, hut rhe spendthrift 
found that rhe empty bottles in ha eel hr 
were worth billions im billions of marks 
gpiece, ami that he was rich again Under 
such circumstances specular tun tn ntaJ es^ 
bite nourished, and drill fuJ speculators 
made iuotjtniie fortune*. 

1 the f.vnojn worker inflation did not 
mi!mi r her liqmdiitiun of Im savings* |te**u*t; 
he usually had none If did mean i grciit 
drop n the purchasing power of hi> wage*, 
so great that he could no longer afford the 
necessities of life. His family suffered from 
hunger and cold. Since the financial position 
tif rhe l.ibiii unions wjs desrroved, they 
were tu« [linger able tu hdp the worker*. 
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wh n gaic up their members hip in droves. 
The great ittdusfrifllists, however, gained 
from the rnfhcjon* in parr pisr because it 
did cripple the lubor unions, but still more 
because it wiped out their indebtedness, 
djul enabled them to absorb small competi¬ 
tors and build giant bun nv*i combine*. 

Poll 1 i t'a 11 v, in tl .1 tit jfi greatly st reti gth- 
fined the extremist of limb Right and 
I-eft. Slit middle cIbs^c? although pushed 
down to the economic level of the prole¬ 
tariat, still possessed rhe middle-class psy¬ 
chology* In shcus- conscious Germanv, 
they would nor adhere to the worfcmg- 
class parries of StK'ial Democrat' ojr Com¬ 
munists. Dwiilusinned. tiler u-iuhl not ad¬ 
here to rhe mrakraXC pAriics that sup¬ 
ported rite Republic—the People's party* 
the Cculcr, and the Demnurais. So the Na* 
tioftnlistx, md Hitler's Nnsds iilmvv all, 
reaped ;i rich harvest, I he hardship of the 
working class led many workers to turn 
away from the Social Democrats to the 
Qiixmiunists. But Soviet Russian restrain! 
on rhe leaders <jf the German party' pre¬ 
vented any concerted 1 evolutionary drive 
umiJ the fall of liy which rime pour 

organization uid strong got crmntiKil re¬ 
pressive measures had doomed their efforts 

W ith the country seething m crisis* 
Strescrriiiiin as chancellor 111 she Dll of 1923 
proclaimed That because of the economic 
dislocation Germany could nor keep up 
passive resistance in the Ruin, lie ordered 
w isrk to be resumed ,md reparations to Ik- 
delivered once again. Political troubles mul¬ 
tiplied when the Rig In icfWri (n u cepj 
the new policy. Sr the Height of the agita¬ 
tion m Lhvaria. Hitler in earU November, 
192}* broke into ;i right-wing political 
meeting in 11 Munich bear-half, and an¬ 
nounced that the “national revolution 
hiid begun. At gtimpuim he tried to get 
other local leaders to support him in 3 
inarch on Dcrlm, They agreed, but let him 
iluun when they learned that The national 
government ivas prepared to put down the 
Nazis, S]chuugh LudtmJorff himself joined 


the Nazi demonstration in Munich, as he 
had fouled The Kapp putsch of 1920. troops 
broke up the demonstration with onlv a 
few casualties, 

LuJtnJurlT and Hitter were tried, in pro¬ 
ceeding- that have become famous 11 s the 
BkwtT striking example of the Weimar judi¬ 
cial sys-R-ms partiality for men of rhe 
Rig lit I udend<>rtf was respect r 11 11 y ac « 
quitted, Hitler wns allowed no use rhe dock 
3 s a propaganda platform for )m ideas, and 
wax sentenced to the itiimmimi term tor 
high treason: rive years. Ik 1 act will v spent 
eight months in comfort able confinement, 
during which time he wrote Urge portions 
Ilf Hem KtWipf (.My Hmk) t the fammu 
bihle of the Nazis. 

I'hc Emt af htfiatimt) 

192$-! 92$ Com mufti sc 

dthrirdcr* .mil 

the Nazi becr-TutU putsch marked the List 
phase ol tile infintlon period. V couple of 
weeks before Hitlers effort, the govcm- 
mem had given extraordinary financial 
power* to Huns Luther, minister uf finance, 
and Hjaltnar Schacht, banker and fiscal ex¬ 
pert. All printing of the old currency w j as 
stopped. A new bank was opened 10 issue 
new marks. winch were simple assigned the 
value of the pre-w ar murk f 4.2 to the dul- 
llr} Hie new currency was hacked not h y 
gold EnO by art iinnghiarv hJ mortgage" on 
all Germany's agricultural and indtiwrial 
u i-.ilth, 1 psvehologieLil gesture rhac won 
public confidence, ft took otic trillion of 
the old marks to equal one of the new. 5k 
iuiilriiiii:muriy, rigorous economy was pur 
mto erfecr in every branch of tlx govern¬ 
ment- and taxes were increased. The public 
protested loudly, buf rise measures re¬ 
mained in force until they had accomplished 
rlie intended effect. Hie cure lor inibtiun 
produced serious hardships too. Prices fd) t 
■md nvcr-evpa ruled busine>se> collapsed. Un- 
employ 11 lent n^C sharply, wage? staved 
low 1 rind workers labored long hours. 
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During J924 % rhe Allies contributed n> 
the ending of the crisis in Germany by 
formulating the Dawes Plan, mimed for 
Q*ark$ G. Dawes, the American financier 
ami later x ice*president under Calvin Gml- 
idye The plan recommended the evacua- 
Tiori of the Ruhr bv rhe French. ihi- estab¬ 
lishment of a special bank to receive repara¬ 
tions payments, gradually rising annual 
payments for the first five years, and an in- 
tern a rion.il loan to finance the German de¬ 
liveries in the first war. I he Natiimnlbfe 
vkdettdy attacked the proposals as a sinis¬ 
ter scheme to enslave Germany to foreign 
masters. In the Reichstag elections of 
May* I 924, the Natinna1ist> scurcd inipre^- 
’.ive gains, as did the Na*i> itul the Commu¬ 
nists, while the moderate partis all suf¬ 
fered <see table tm p. 6/V). Rut a coalition 
managed to win acceptance of the Dawes 
Plan iti August. 1924, by the device of 
promising the Nationalists representation 
in the cabinet. When new elections were 
held in December, the Xav.Ls and Commit- 
msts suffered losses, and rbc Social Demo¬ 
crat > and mtideraCCfi gained. A Center-Peo¬ 
ple's pmv-Nimonalht coalition took of¬ 
fice early in 392? and governed Germany. 
One wing of the Nationalists* however, led 
by rhe enormously rich industrial, press, and 
film magnate, .Alfred I lugenberg, who had 
made j fortune during the inflation, up- 
posed all co-operation witli the Rcpulilic- 
11 iimgh f icrmany had moved appreciably 
tu e lie Right, foreign policy remained in rise 
Cftftniistory hands nf Srrcscm&mi, w ho re¬ 
mained foreign rmuiscer through nil gov¬ 
ernments Iwiwccn November, 192*, and 
his death in October, 1929. 

Recovery >u Home, 

/ 924-1929 Inuring these 

less-troubled 

middle vests of the Weimar Republic ecu- 
mmuc recovery proceeded steadily, until, 
in 1929, German industrial output car- 
etded that nf 1913 - First-ratt German 


equipment, coupled with superb technical 
skill and a systematic adoption of American 
methods of mass production, added up to □ 
highly efficient industrial machine. This 
* J rationalization" of industry■ increased pro- 
due tin n bur brought with ii ovcr-l*ormw- 
ing .ind some uncrnpluyiticnn Vertical 
trusts/' which brought together in one 
great corporation all the parts of an indus¬ 
trial process from coat and iron mining to 
the output of the finished product; and 
cartels, associations of independent enter¬ 
prises that controlled safes md prices for 
their own lienefit. were characteristic of 
rbt German system. The emphasis w.iv al¬ 
ways on heavy industry. which meant tliafc 

* - , 

cornitilted prosperity would depend upon n 
big armaments program. 

All through this period, reparation* were 
paid faithfully, with no damage to the 
German economy. Indeed, rhe monev that 
flowed out in reparations was greatly ex¬ 
ceeded by the money that flowed into 
Germany from foreign, especially Ameri¬ 
can! im vstun. Dependence on foreign capi¬ 
tal. however, which would cease to flow in 
time of depression* made German prosper¬ 
ity' artificial. 

In |92>, after President Ebert died, a 
presidential election svas held in which 
three candidates competed* The Catholic 
Center, the Democrats, and the Social 
Democrats supported the Center leader, 
Wilhehu Mar*. 1 In Nationalists, Peoples 
party , and other right-wingers joined in 
support of Field Marshal I lindenhiirg, then 
seventy-’.even tears old, The Communists 
tin their own candidate, and elms contrib¬ 
uted to the election of Hmdenburg, who 
won by a small plurality* Abroad, the dunce 
of a man so intimately connected w ith im¬ 
perial militarist Germany created dismay; 
but iinti] 1930 t-Jindenburg acted entirely 
in accordance with rise cnnstitLirinn. tu 
the distress of must of the nickmalht 
groups. 

Fhc domestic issues nf this period all 
3roused great heat; hi.it were settled by 
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democratic process,. In tilt deem ins of 
1928, the Social Democrats were returned 
Hi power, and list: N mi urn lists, and Nazis 
were hard hie (see ruble on p, ft7 jj + Alt in all* 
prosperity' encouraged moderation and a re¬ 
turn ro support of die republic, 

^Fulfiltwteni* Abroad, 

1925-1930 In foreign af- 

fairs, diis mid¬ 
dle period of die Weimar Republic was one 
of gradually increasing C icrmnjn participa¬ 
tion in the iy^tcni of collective security. 
Thus in 1935 Germany signed die Locarno 
treaties, which took the French armies out 
of the Rhindiimi substituted a neutral 
zone ami a frontier guanmeecd In Britain 
and Inly, anti >er up machinery for rhe ar¬ 
bitration of disputes between Germany 
and her neighbors. These Treaties did nor, 
however, guarantee to Poland and Czecho¬ 
slovakia the eairem frontiers of Germans 1 . 
In 1926, Germany was admitted to llie 
League of Nations, with a permanent seat 
on die League's Council. tn 1929. Germain 
accepted the Kdlogg-Rtiaml Pact, which 
outlawed aggressive war \wz below, p. 7t7L 
In IV29. a new reparations plan mimed 
after the American, Owen E^ Young* etiair¬ 
man of the committee which drew it up, 
substantially reduced die total utiginilk 
demanded by die Allies The Young Plan 
also established lower rate- of payments 
than those under rhe Dawes Plan and al¬ 
lowed the Germans i greater part in rlirir 
collection. Before June, IWo. the Rhine¬ 
land w .is evacuated by die Allies, four years 
ahead of The date sec bv the Treat)' of Ver¬ 
sailles. Although many of rhesc gains for 
C lemumv were accomplished only w ith so 
much preliminary difficulty that they 
were robbed at their sweetness* and d- 
dmngli xhe German Nationalists, Nazis 
md Coimnrnibrs Eluimughlv opposed rheen 
all, still German foreign policy was gener¬ 
ally designed with the aim of reassuring the 
rest of the world. 


The htfpact of the 
Depression, 1929-1931 Rut even be¬ 
fore the list 

achievements of tills "period of fulfill¬ 
ment." die depression had vti in to knock 
rhe foundations out from under prosperity 
and mode nit inn Unemployment rose dur¬ 
ing 1929, After the American stock-mar¬ 
ket crash in October, foreign credits, nn 
which prosper!ry had so largely depended, 
were no longer available to Germany, 
^hurt-term loans were nor renewed, or d$c 
were recalled. Tariff barriers were burring 
foreign trade. Hunger and want reap¬ 
peared. 

Although unemployment insurance cush- 
tuned the first shock for the workers the 
lower middle classes, painfully recovering 
from rhe inflation* had no such barrier be¬ 
tween them and destitution. I'heir desper¬ 
ation helped Hitter, whose fortunes during 
the years of fulfillment had fallen very low. 

The government fell in 1950 over a dis¬ 
agreement on ,i question uf unemployment 
insurance benefits. I lindcnbufg appciinred 
to the chancellorship Heinrich Ib ucning, a 
member of the Catholic Center party 
Umcnmg would have liked to support par^ 
li amenta rv institutions and m continue 
StrcsemamYs policies oi fulfillment, bur lie 
was to find it impossible to do cither. Fresi- 
dent II indenbu rg, now c igfic y -iw o. It .a d 
come more and more under die influence of 
General Kurt von Schleicher, an ambition^ 
political soldier who had intrigued himself 
Into rhe P resitted t> favor. Hiudenburg was 
now irching to rule by decree, as rhe con¬ 
stitution authorized him tn in an emer¬ 
gency, By failing to pass RnicnmgN ecu- 
nomte program, the Reichstag gave E lin¬ 
den burg the opportunity lie wanted. 
Rracning went along, parch because he felt 
that a genuine emergency existed, bui 
partly because lie was determined to keep 
his hitler political rivals, the Social Demo¬ 
crats, from replacing him in office. 

Lhc budget wm declared in effect by 
presidential decree; when die Reichstag tie- 
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n landed thin rhe decree be abrogated, the 
Reichstag was dissolved ami new election* 
were culled* I he dccifVr.il campaign w<ts cir>« 
table mr a running series of street rights be* 
™«f> Communists and Nazi*. When the 
votes were counted (September J9?0s, 
these two extreme parties nude great gain* 
at the expense uf all the moderates i sec ta¬ 
ble sin p 6 T >}. The Nam 1 Reiclistag lepte- 
saltation rose from 12 to 107. md the 
Communism from *4 up 77. Brocnin? had 

! hr 

to carry on against the wishes of the elec¬ 
torate; supported only by HladerihuFq. lie 
now turned to authoritarian measures, d- 
riimigh he had a strong preference for par¬ 
liamentary methods. 

In order to avoid a new government in 
which Nazis would participate the Social 
Demnenm decided to support Bniening. 
When the Reichstag uieE. Nazis and Com¬ 
munists created disorder on the door, hue 
they voted together in opposition to gov¬ 
ernment measures. Hiese measures passed 
only because the Social Democrats voted 
for them. In 1931* Rmcning made an effort 
to arrange an Austro German customs un¬ 
ion which would crHOTilinate the tariff pol¬ 
ities of the two countries and help them 
both fight the deprcvduu w ithuur i fleet¬ 
ing their political sovereignty Hut the 
whole project raised in the minds nr the \l 
lies, especially rhe f rench, the specter of a 
1 ‘greater Germany , fi and rhe scheme was vc- 
roed by the World Court. The collapse of 
the great Austrian hank. the Kretiti-Ansuh. 
deepened the depression, despite a British 
loan to Atjsrria in I9JL and despite the nnc- 
vear moratorium on reparation* payment 
procured for Germany by President Her¬ 
bert Hoover- 

The Republic 

in Dimger, 1931-1931 After the fail¬ 
ure of rhe 

Austrian customs union scheme* a right- 
wing political coalition was funned against 
the firuening government. !t included 


Nads, N a ti finalists, the vcrenins organiza- 
tron of the Steel Helmets (Shjktbelm) f the 
Junker* Agrarian League, industrialism 
and representatives uf ihe former plinedv 
houses. This coalition had great fiTiimriri re- 

■p 

biuret*, and a mass backing, ehirilv Nazi. Ii 
had ir-i private armies in the SA. in the 
Stahthttm, and in other stmi-rnilimv or¬ 
ganisation*. Because the Left w as split, and 
the Communists in effect acted us political 
allies of the Right, nothing stood between 
this new righe-wing coalition and a politi¬ 
cal victory except the person of I linden- 
burg TTie President controlled rise army, 
and by virtue of the Weimar Constitution 
was aide to keep Rruening in office* al¬ 
though the Chancellor was deeply unpopu¬ 
lar. 

The coalition was further strengthened 
Sri early 1932, w hen Hitler was invited by 
rhe great industrialist, Fritz Thyssen, to 
address ,i nice ling uf cod and steel mag¬ 
nates. Hitler w arned them against Bolshe¬ 
vism. inveighed flgtittft the principles of 
democratic government, reassured them of 
bis own reflect fur private property, and 
won rhvir financial support by convincing 
ihem that if he came to pow er he would hr 
their man. Some of Hitler's followers were 
now impatient for a new putsch* which 
They were sure would be successful, Rm 
Hitler curbed rhem T believing that the 
Nazis Could come to power legally. 

With new pmiiknml elections sched¬ 
uled for 1912. Bruetting tried to avoid the 
excitement and expense of a campaign bv 
uhtaimng from the Reichstag an extension 
of 1 linden burg's term. Hitler refused, and 
the elections were held m March, with 
Hitler as the candidate of the Nazis. Him 
denburg ran as the candidate of the Center. 
Social Democrats, and other moderate par¬ 
ties. 1 he Ndtfimalisc* nominated i Stab!- 
hiim mao* and the Communists uf course 
ran their own candidate, Hitler pulled 
1 l-.JJ8.J7J votes, and Hmdenburg pulled 
18,641,736, only four-tentb of t per cent 
shun of the required majority. In the run- 
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olf election, the Nationalists hacked Hit¬ 
ler, whose total msc to 3 ?,40ojM.)n as against 
I JinJenbur^ H 10,3<50 t GOO T fhc eighty-luttr- 
y car-old Marshak re-elected >v-, the candi¬ 
date of the moderates, wux however, twi 
longer j nmderaie himself, but the ronl of 
the Junker;, and the military. 

Although the government now ordered 
the Niizi 5A and SS ulsce black-shirted de¬ 
fense corps, Sehuttztttifid) disbanded, the 
decree ivus not enforced In \nrfh 1^32, the 
Na/is stored ttnprc.sstvc victories in bail 
election*, especially in alMmpumnr Prussia, 
lira cuing ssav unable t<* procure in time 
either an Allied promise to extend the mor¬ 
atorium on reparations payments nr per¬ 
mission for tGermany to have “pinny" f i.c. p 
equality') m armaments with Prance, Schlei¬ 
cher* who was now deeply involved in in¬ 
trigue LigLLiiisr Bmening. worked on II in* 
denburg to demand Bruenmgy resignation. 
This Hiiidcnhurg did fin May 2 l K 10)1, the 
rirnc rime a president had dismissed a chan¬ 
cellor simph because lie had lost personal 
confidence in him. BrueningV successor was 
Franz nm Papcn t a rich Catholic nobleman 
and a member of rhe extreme right wing of 
the Center, who installed a cabinet com¬ 
posed of nobles. Papcn teas Schleicher’s man 
—or m Schleicher i hong hi. 

Iln Cmier disavowed Pa pen, ^ hu had 
the real suppan of no political party or 
group, but whom the Nam temporarily 
tolerated because lie agreed to remove the 
ban on the SA and SS. Papcn called new 
Rcich&tag ekctnms, on the theory that 
the Nazis had passed their peak, that they 
would obtain a decreased vote* and that 
then they could be chastened and would 
cooperate in the gO v emment- Tin: election 
of July «I T |0J2* gave the Nazis 230 scars 
and made tlieiu the biggest single parry In 
the Reichstag, the Cmlimunistv gained also* 
chiefly at che expense of dir Social Demo- 
crais. The Democrat* and the People s party 
almost disappeared* while the Center scored 
a slight gain (see table on p. 673)* Papen 
had gained no support in the new Reich¬ 


stag. He wanted to take some Nazis 
into the government, but the Nazis 
demanded the chan ceil orsl lip, which Hm- 
drnhufg wai derermintd nm to hand over 
to Hitler. Pa pen now planned to dissolve 
the Reichstag and to call new elections. 
Hy repeating rhLs process, he hoped to wear 
down Hitler's strength cadi time* until he 
brought Hitler to support him and accept 
a subordinate place. Anil E’apcn put pres¬ 
sure on the industrialists who had been sup¬ 
porting Hitler, the Nazi funds began to 
dry up. leaving Hitler seriously embar- 
raswii The demons of November N I 2 + 
demimstrstcd the soundutss of Pajum'v 
theories. The N.i/i^ fell otf from seals to 
]9(t{ and, although the Communist* gained 
substantial I v and ominously* Papen too 
won some support (sec tabic on p, 673). 
Mow die Nazi* w*erc really Jesjicrate, 
Goebbcts wrote in his diary. 

Received 5 rejKJtt on the financial situation 
of the Berlin nrgiuizautiii- It is Hopeless. Noth¬ 
ing hu t si cuts and obligation &, together with 
the complete impossibility of obtaining itiy 
reasonable Mint of money after this defeat.* 


Hitler; Rise to V&wer, 

1922-190 Has! Papen 

been permit¬ 
ted tn continue hk Tactic-. if possible 
that Hitler might liavc been kepr from 
power. But Papen resigned as a matter of 
form because he could nor cminr on major¬ 
ity support in the Rdchstag. ft was gen¬ 
eral 1\ expected that Hindcnbnrg would re¬ 
appoint him, but Schleicher, who iyj> jeal¬ 
ous of Papen, intrigued against the reap- 
fxjinrmcnt, Angry with Schlckher and 
suit}' to lose hpcn r Hindcfiburg forced 
Schleicher himself to take the office mi De- 
temljcr 3, 1931 Now the backstairs- gen¬ 
eral was chancellor, but he had mi political 
support whatever, and Is ad alienated even 
I bndenburg. He lasted in office only ahnttr 

* Quirted by S William bblperm* (tn-rrixttj 
Tried 0mwefje> tNfcw York HMI3. 
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eight weeks before Hitler was appointed 
chancellor, 

Schleicher did score a great diplomatic 
success liv winning 4 five-power dcchra- 
rinii ihut recognized in principle tier, 
many's tight in parity in armaments. At 
home, he made ever) effort to appeal ro ill 
shades, of opinion, except the extreme heft. 
Hue this attempt in irsdf alienated the im¬ 
placably inridithor industrialism and the 
J unkers. The tortuous Pa pen, eager for rc- 
ucrbc* intrigued with these enemies of 
Schleicher. Early in January, Puptn 

nice Hitler at rite hnuxe of the Cologne 
Linker* Baton Kurt von Schmcdcr, The in¬ 
dustrialists, who had temporarily aban¬ 
doned Hitler, now agreed to pa) rhe Nam* 
debts. Hitler, in turn, tin longer insisted on 
rhe chancellorship for himself* thus leading 
Pspen 10 hope that he would come back 
into office with Hitter's backing, Hinden- 


burg, too P was enlisted. When the President 
refused 10 give Schleicher rhe authority to 
dissolve rhe Reichstag at it* tint new ses¬ 
sion, which would surely have voted him 
down, Schleicher had no choice hut to resign 
1 January 2 W, 19 ? 1 ) T 

Hm Hitler had now raised the ante and 
dcmiimkd the chancellorship for himself. 
Papen consented, provided Hitler under¬ 
took to govern in strict accordance with 
jxirliamenury procedure, Papen wav to be 
vice-chancellor* ami still thought he could 
dominate rhe government, since only three 
■ if its eleven ministers would be Nazis. He 
therefore persuaded Hindtmhurg to take 
Hitler as chancellor. But Papers underesti¬ 
mated Hitler. Though Hitler wore m 
Himfcnhurg that he would maintain the 
constitution, the Weimar Republic was 
doomed fmru rhe mmueni Hitler came to 
the chancellors office on January JO. 19H. 


IV: Gcrmmij Under Hiller . 1933-1939 


The *V#si Dictatorship Hitler's first 

weeks i n 

power were devoted to transforming Ids 
chancellorship into a dictatorship He dis¬ 
solved the Reichstag ami called for new 
dectinns. During rhe campaign* opponents 
uf the NazK were intimidated by violence 
ami threat?., and were denied radio rime and 
free ijm; of the pcev-. A cf a Nazi victory in 
the election it ill did writ wem sure* On 
February 27, IVH, fire npporauflely broke 
nut in The Reichstag building, ami Hitler 
could point to it a* a simple of rhe disor¬ 
ders that the Communists were likely tn 
instigate, Hi mien burg issued emergency 

decrees suspending free speech and rhe free 
press, and llsus made it even easier for the 
storm troops to use terror against their 
political opponents, h i* now generally sup¬ 
posed that the Nazis them selves sa the 
Rckhsug fit G| but they convicted and 


condemned to death a Dutch communist 
named \ mdcrtuM>C' who Apparently was 
mentally deficient. 

Despite their campaign rhe Nazis wort 
only -W per cent of rhe votes, which gave 
them !kh scats in the Reichstag (see table 
on p. 67J). Using the SA as n constant 
threat, t Eirlcr bulbed the Rrichs&g. Ex¬ 
cept foe 94 Social DemoerjE-s uhr Commu¬ 
nist* were denied rheir its member* 

voted for rhe famous ['iiaUling Act I March 
19M). I his act conferred dictatorial 
power? upon the government, and *uv 
pmled rlic constitution I lit act was re¬ 
newed in 19J7 by a subservient Reichstag, 
;ind again in 1943* 

Now Hitler could act as he chose, un¬ 
impeded by the laws. He instituted a Min¬ 
istry of Propaganda under Gotbbcls- He 
stripped fhe stale governments of the pow¬ 
ers they bad had under Weimar* ami made 


Germany a stTongly centralized ^raie 
{April. 19*5) by appointing guvemnn 
from Berlin who hud the power rn override 
r]iEr state legislatures When President Hin- 
denburg died tit August 1954. at the age of 
eighty-seven, Uitkr assumed tSic office oi 
president as wdl ihut nf chancellor, but 
He preferred to use the tirlc Dvr Fifc^rer 
(the leader) ro describe himself- This new 
move was approved hv n plebiscite, iri which 
Mirier obtained Kfc per cent of the votes 
c^t. 

Political parties which opposed Hitler 
were forced to dissolve* The government 
banned Communisms jnJ Snckilihfe (May, 
I9?5>i the Natinnalfcts dissolved them- 
selves -June, 195?); the government put an 
end to the Catholic parties (July* HP), 
ind all monarchist groups l February , PD4) 
t he ShrAJ^rfm was incorporated into the 
Nazi party (June, I9IJ) and was deprived 
of its identity r No vein her, 1915). As early 
as July, [93?. the Nazis were dec hired to he 
the only legal political party in Germany. 

The appeal of the Nazis to the German 
people hv in pan in their denunciation 
and repudiation of the "‘disorderly" parlia¬ 
mentary system. The replacement «ii the 
parliamentary hkfcering* in the Reichstag 
bv a strong mart who got things dont 
struck j responsive chord in the public, (n 
the Inst clecriuns. November, 1951* there 
were no opposition candid arcs, 9* per cent 
of the electorate voted Nazi, and there 
were unU two rian-Nazi deputies in the 
chamber «V Ml. As in fascist Italy and com¬ 
munist Russia, vouch groups fed the party T 
Vi hich soon had rr powerful regional mgaru- 
/jtion nil over Germany* 


The M *Bhod Purge" 

0 f Within the 

Nad parry it¬ 
self, however, a difficult situation was cre¬ 
ated bv those who had believed I fitter s 
more radical pronouncements on social and 
economic ijuesri<m>. Many of thc*e 'SaxiA 
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were concentrated in the SA, and it^ mem¬ 
bers. mi*s? of them from the tower middle 
closes, were distressed hv the way in which 
Hitler had treated their organization. The 
S \ had made possible Uis rise to power* but 
now it was inthcr an cmbjjrassmcnt u> him, 
m» longer i|uicc respectable, and certainty 
nni in favor, as were the Sb and especially 
the army. 

On June 30, 1914, Mi?kr ordered 4nd 
persona lh participated in the cddiralcri 
"blood purge/' or. as he himself called it, 
"the iiiglir of the long knives." Riwhin hmv~ 
self, founder and leader of the SA+ was shot, 
and so were, by Hiller's own admission, 
Seventy-three others, including Schleicher 
and Itis wife- Other estimates of the casual¬ 
ties run as high is IJM30. In any case. alter 
June. 10 H there was no further op position 
to Hitler inside the Nazi party. 
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Racism Within a few 

days after rhe 

passage of the enabling law. Hitler struct 
the lir« nf his fnmuv blows, against 1 lie jews, 
whom he had so long denounced, In a coun¬ 
try of approximately people, the 

Jews coimrcd less than I per ecru nf the 
population (something under AUfMWi}), not 
including part-jewisib Germans. The jews 
bad become leading members of the profes¬ 
sions and the arts, and hid made outstand¬ 
ing contributions to German culture. 
Since most Jews were assimilated and 
deeply patriotic Germans, many of them 
would probably have become Nazi* if they 
had hern permitted Thev would have ^up- 
pnrrcd Hitler in everything but anci-Scm- 
iristti. Instead, anti-Semitic doctrines re¬ 
quired their ruthless elimination, 

The businesses and profitom nf the Jews 
were boycotted; they were forbidden to 
hold office (April 193although a tempo- 
mry exception wits made tor veterans of 
World War L In the “Nuremberg laws' of 
September 15, IGS5. a Jew was defined an 
any person with one Jewish grandparent. 
\[] such persons were deprived of German 
citizensh ip. ! litc r m a n i age bet w ten J e w s 
mul ttott-jewv wm forbidden .is "nriil pol¬ 
lution.” Jews might nor fiy the natkmfl! 
llag* wlire or publish, act on stage or screen, 
reach in any educational institution, wort 
in a bank, exhibit paintings or give con¬ 
cern, work in a hospital enter am 1 of the 
government's labor or profession.!) bodies, 
yr sell books or antiques, they were nut 
eligible for unemployment insurance or 
charity; and ihc names nf jews who !ud 
died for Germany in World War I were 
craved from war memumh Many towns 
and villages, under rhe spur of government- 
sponsored propaganda, refused to permit 
Jews to live inside their precincts 

In November, l r >3tk a Jewish boy of 
seventeen, driven to desperation by the per¬ 
secution of his parent, shot and killed a 
secretary uf the Genuan embassy in l J aris_ 
Two iiays brer, organized German mobs 


1 1 Hired and pillaged Jewish shops all over 
Germany, burned and dynamited svna- 

y *■ V 

gugues* and invaded Jewish homes to bent 
up rhe occupants and steal their possessions. 
The state then compelled the Jews to restore 

riie damaged properties, and to pay an 

eimminus fine. jews were forced to take 
special mimes, to wear yellow stars of David, 
and m belong to i Reich Thu on of Jews." 
Although HfiTnc Jews managed to leave Ger¬ 
many* it was wsuallv ar the cost of ahandrifl¬ 
ing ill rheir possessions; yet they were the 
lucky imes. All these measures and many 
others (for example, '*cuw* purchased from 

lews mav nut he serviced Lv the communal 

■ 1 

bull") designed to drive the Jews into 
ghettos and starvation were but the pick 
tide to the physical extermination in gas 
ovens to which thev were to he subjected 
by the Nazis during World War II. What 
distressed many horrified western observer* 

■ ■ • ■ J ^ 

almost more thm rhe actions themselves 
was the failure of any substantial number of 
highly educated and “civilized” non-Jew ish 
Germans to register any form of protest. 

Enthusiasm For "racial purity** had it^ 
pusirii t ss wdl as ii-. negative sidv. I lie 
blond, blue-eved ideal “Nordic, types* 1 were 
tirged to mate with each other early and 
ru have many children. German mother¬ 
hood was nude the object of paeans ot 
praise And, to keep iht pice pure. sccrlKw- 
rion was introduced, supposedly for the 
prevenri un of the inheritance of diseosc- 

Ltg&l 

rW Economic 

Policies Hitler entire- 

ly revamped 

the judicial system of Germany, abandon¬ 
ing traditional legal principles, and substi¬ 
tuting L 'folk 1 justice;, which* Hitter sahL 
subordinated the individual totally ro rhe 
people (Valt) r So mystic a doctrine meant 
in practice that whatever Hitler wanted 
was German law. Peopled Courts rYlav, 
1934) were established to try all cases of 
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Treason, a crime that was nnw extended to 
include * wide variety nf lesser offenses, 
such as circulating banned newspapers. Hit¬ 
ler appointed j31 tlie i Lillies of the Peopled 
Ciiym. Concent ration camps were estab¬ 
lished fnr enemies nf the regime, who could 

he immured or executed bv die bcadsm-iTM 

m\ without appeal. In fact, they could nut 
even have defense enamel nf rhdr choice, 
hut had to accept counsel approved by the 

oiunv The Gestapo {G therm? Sfttdfj- 
poltzzi, Secret State Police! was estab¬ 
lished in April, 191 h in Prussia* and a vear 
later was cm ended to all of Germans 1 - It 
had a free band hi opening private corre- 
fpuniLdrKt, rapping u irec K and spying iin in¬ 
dividual citizens 

III economic life was brought under the 
regime !n agriculture, the Nazis aimed at 
flic largest possible measure of self’Siiffi- 
cieficw and, (if course, at political control 
over the peasantry. The Junkers were pro¬ 
tected. and no effort was made to divide 
their vast estates. In 193?, i Special law pro¬ 
tected farms of less rlion Ml acres against 
forced Mile and attachment for debt, an act 
that won the wroll fanner to Hitler, Mur 
rhe governmcmr determined the pnkluo 
turn required of farms, and fixed farm prices 
and wages, and fees for dismhunng farm 
products. Unused land was put under culti¬ 
vation, and private dozens were required 
to grim vegetables in greenhouses. This 
w.o part of Hirlcr\ preparation for war By 
I 5 **", ( krnum was * 5 per cent sclf-MrifU 
eierit in agriculture. i rise nf tf per cent 
since tJic Nazis had come to power 

In industry, raking a leaf not of Stalin^ 
bmk, Hitter proclaimed a Four*Year Plan 
m 19? J and a second one m Che first 

was aimed chiefly at economic recovery and 
at aiding unemployment. Labor camps fur 
men am! women helped decrease uneinploy- 
mem, a* did rearmament and a program of 
public works. By I9 ?a, imeinpU-ymcnt had 
dropped from a Wot 7 b KKMJ p cMio to less (ban 
LiHJMJjflOO. The second plan was designed to 
prepare for w ar, and especially to make Ger¬ 


many blockade-proof. Output of raw ma¬ 
terials was increased and the marc rials were 
distributed first and foremost to arma¬ 
ment and other war industries; labor was 
allocated with similar ends in view; arid 
pricer* and foreign exchange were eon- 
rrolled. Goering was made Imvs> of the plan, 

Guder his direction fell the new (Tiering 
Iron Works, designed to make up for the 
loss of the rich iron resources of Alsace- 
Lorraine, which had yielded three quarters 
of Germany's iron. To this end. low-con- 
tent ores were worked, and rhe govern¬ 
ment absorbed the higher cost*. Output 
went up m two years nmre than 50 per 
cent. Germany's gifted scientific were en- 
I is ted to make up fur other deficiencies by 
devtring successful bur expensive synthetic 
products. Important in this tie Id were the 
distillation of motor fuel from coal t and rhe 
production of synthetic mliber. The state 
also bulk strategic highways, the Aat&- 
bahmwh 

The Nazis abolished all labor unions in 
10!T and employer*" associations in 19M. 
To replace them, a "Labor Front?' was 
c^rab I is hed under Dr. Robert Ley, includ¬ 
ing all wage-earners, salaried persons, pro¬ 
fessionals, and employers. Strikes and lock¬ 
outs had been forbidden. Workers were as¬ 
sured of jobs ■‘-.l i lung as they quietly ac¬ 
cepted the entire system 1 he Labor Frunt 
in one of iis aspects was a huge spy organiza¬ 
tion constantly on the alert for ami-Nazis 
in tilt' Factories it cuuld reduce their pay. 
lire them, or put them in jail. An adjunct 
to rhe Labor Front was the "Strength 
through Joy" mganttatinn, which provided 
paid vacation trips fepr German workers to 
resorts or tourist cenrcrs, and which spon¬ 
sored concern and other enterainmenrs. 

As the second Four-Year Plan went into 
effect, the worker found himself increas¬ 
ingly immobile. He had a work-book, de- 
tailing lii* past training and pnudrioiu held, 
and he could noi get a new job unless the 
stare decided it would be more suitable fnr 
him. All graduate* of secondary schools had 
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to register with the employment authori¬ 
ties. Men rad women of working ape were 
liable to conscription for labor. Just before 
the war, si] agricultural and mining am] 
certain industrial workers were frozen in 
their jobs. On the ride of capital, rile big 
cartel became Hit all-pensive feature of 
German industrial organisation—a system 
of profitable monopoly under state con¬ 
trol. The interlocking directorate made 
the system even tighter than it looked, 
Six industrialists* for example, held among 
them otic hundred and twenty-seven dir- 
etroraic* in rite largest corporations, were 
president* <4 thiny-iwo. and all held gov- 
eminent posts besides, The Minuter of 
Economics sar at the top nf the economic 
pyramid, authors/hng plant expansion, eon- 
dolling imports and exports fixing prices, 
establishing costs, and a Uncaring raw ma¬ 
terials. 

Religion md Ctthwe The Chris¬ 
tian churches. 

both Protest a ni and Carfoolie T posed a 
problem |W the Nazis. Fxrrcmbts among 
Hitler^ followers had always been in favor 
of a return to paganism and the old Ger¬ 
man gods celebrated by Wagner's operas 
I fitkr himself, bom a Catholic, had once 
declared thar Germany was hh only God 
\ ct office brought sobering second 
thoughts, since Germany was after nil num- 
trialh' i Christian coimtrvv In rlie hope of 
avoiding state domination, the Lutheran 
ministry in luf 3 organized a national synod, 
which the Nazb almost inunedfeitclv took 
over hi appointing their men bishop. The 
efforts of extreme N.i/ri to purge the Bible 
and to abandon the rmcilix led to discon¬ 
tent The dissidents, led by Pastor Martin 
Niemiwllcr* objected to W/i theolop and 
efforts at control But Nicmoclter also 
pledged His loyalty to Hitler, made no ob¬ 
ject! onv rn Na*i racism, and went to a con¬ 
cent rati on tamp solely out of determina¬ 
tion to icsist dictation over the Lutheran 


Church. When war came, be petitioned to 
be allowed to command a submarine. The 
^confessional* movement lie led probably 
did not extend be von d about l> per cent 
of the Protestant clergy. 

In July; J9J3* Hitler and the German 
Orholics reached ft c*mcortLu guamn tee¬ 
ing freed Din of worship and permitting re¬ 
ligious Instruction in the ichook Catholics 
were to be allowed m form youth groups, 
and to appoint professors of theology". Ehir 
rhe Nazis did not live up to thes* terms. 
They interfered with the circubtiim id 
Catholic magazines, persecuted The youth 
groups and insulted Carbolic: priests in 
ihi:k press as member^ of rhe "black inter- 
narioniL" fin the other hand, the Catholic 
Church found much tt* oppose in the 
reaching to w hich Ditholic children were 
exposed in the Hitler youth groups. Car¬ 
dinal Fa li J ha her of Munich denounced the 
N'.izl violation of tlse concordat in 19IB, 
bur liis action only intensified the struggle. 
Thus in the c.we of the Protestants a na¬ 
tional church sponsored by the Nazis met 
with some opposition. while in rhe case nf 
the Girholicx the Nazis acted as Bismarck 
once had done and conducted n genuine 
Kiiirttrkffmpf (see Chapter XV), Hof that 
millions nf Catholics both clerical md lay. 
did not support the regime w hole heart- 
edly* persecutions of the Jews arid ill They 
tlid;.md no voice w is raised from among the 
clergy of cither major Chrbrum to 
protest against Nazi racism nr milirarisnu 
The Nazi process nf G/ ri chsc Av?J ttmg (CO- 
urdimriori) was applied in every portion 
of the nation*] life, including education and 
die art.-., One of the leading Nazi off!dab 
once remarked. “When l hear the word 
culture, I reach for rnv revolver." a reveal¬ 
ing and nor untypical reflection of the ex¬ 
treme Naze attitude. Hitler** own artistic 
views w r erc fitniplc in the extreme: lie pre¬ 
ferred nudes, the inure luscious ,ind Ger¬ 
manic the better, and this rasfe he strove 
to impose on the nation, denouncing most 
modern and experimental trends in Jit as 
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non-Ary an. The sclimd curriculum, espe¬ 
cially hisT^rv* could nu lunger be taught 
with rhar ^objectivity*' which a *‘fal- 
kev ot libentfmii/' hut had to he presented 
to the student in accordance with The 
Nazi doctrine of "blood and suit." Nazi 
racial doctrines, rhe great past achieve¬ 
ments of Germanv, the development of 
the military spirit, and physical culture— 
rhese were the coruersiuitc* of rhe new 
education. 

The H list's 

o\ Foreign Policy Hitler's for¬ 

eign policy is 

discussed in detail in Chapter XX IL But he- 
cause su much of Ins domestic policy us* 
geared for war. and because sc* much of his 
popular support rented tipun his announced 
aim of restoring Germans \ military pres¬ 
tige by expansion abroad, we shall examine 
smite of the theories on which that policy 
was based. German racism justified rhe in- 
corporation of all territory inhabited by 
Germans, including Austria, ihe western 
borderlands i SudctenLmd 1 of Czodm&ln- 
vnhia. Danzig* the Polish corridor, arid other 
less important places. And the d net rifle uf 
■Tmng-spaee" (LtlwitTiwnti justified the 
incorporation of tum-C let itiiii areas—the 
vest of Czechoslovakia* Poland, and all 
southeastern Europe* as well its large areas 
of Russia* Hitler fek ihat what the Ger¬ 
mans needed, they were mailed to okc, 
since they were * superior people. 

The notion of Lebensrsufa* stems in part 
frent twenrjet h -cenui ry German inu v l lee- 
mils whu looked hack with longing upon 
Hie Holy Roman Empire of the Middle 
\gc>. the first Reich. and hoped, lire 1 rite 
w -ir had ended the second Rtich of William 
II. to hchold ;i third one, mcorpcirating rhe 
old territories, no matter who now lived 
in them- This b the meaning of Hitler's 
use of the term ""Third Reich,” ro describe 
the Nazi state, which he proclaimed would 
Last a thousand years, A “scientific" basis for 


the Ltiwtsrattm Theory was supplied by the 
Teachers of ,+ gcupolitics,” chief among 
\\ hum was Karl Haushnfrr* professor of 
Geography. retired majur-generaJ, and 
Teacher of Hitler* close friend* Rudolf 
Hess, The gcopnlitiddfls supplied a respect¬ 
able front for Nazi territorial ambitions, 
Haushofer declared that Britain and France 
were decadent, that small powers musr 
disappear I except for Switzerland and the 
Vatican Gn >. that Germany, preserving 
irs master-race pure* UitM possess the will 
to power, and expand ruthlessly, occupy¬ 
ing fhr "heart land'' id Furasb, from which 
the world could be dominated. 

Final tv, we may point to a school of 
thought in Germany rhar is often neg¬ 
lected. An examination of this* school will 
give u* d better understand ini; of the 
IJitkr-StdUn pet ui IU3U* and also of Hit¬ 
ler's success at home, .At one level, this was 
simply a pro-Russian schihil The military 
members hud .1 theory that Germany \ fu¬ 
ture Inv in an alliance with Russia in w hich 
Russia's inexhaustible manpower would be 
joined with Germany's industrial output 
and military techniques for purposes of 
conquest. This notion hud been strong in 
German army circles in tsarist days, and 
commut'd iu exist after the Bolshevik Rev- 
ulUtkin, especially after the I reaty of 
Rapallo 1 see ubiive, pp, 651-652 b concluded 
between Gentians- and the Soviet L iuou in 
1922. Outside the purely military circle** 
rherc persisted also rhe Bisttwirckfoti atti¬ 
tudes of hostility to the West and to Po¬ 
land and of friendship toward Russia* what¬ 
ever the color of her regime* 

Now that Russia was Bolshevik and the 
active sponsor of the German Communist 

parrv. many German mmuruJfata tried to 
find Mime common ground between their 
nationalism and ihc ideas of Hie new Rus¬ 
sia. ThU tiisk was made easier for them 
by the fact that they had alway s I seen 
violently antTlilwral and .inn-pai Isjiucn- 
rarian in any case, and so were the Stalin im. 
Thus, during the Weimar Republic and 
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even afro" Hitlers triumph, there existed 
a whole school of extreme Gentian national¬ 
ists who were not unsympathetic to com¬ 
munism. Moreover. there also existed 
among the German Marxists, comnninisis 
included, a strong nationalistic feeling* 
which* at its most extreme, brought them 
ijltirt close to the nationalists, I he way in 
which hundreds of rhomwids of vote is in 
the law years of the Weimar Republic 
shifted hack an d forth between the 
and Communist parries is in some measure 
an evidence of this feeling. 

Yet such views were officially combated 


barb by communists* who penalized na¬ 
tionalism among their follower*, and Among 
chose nattonalistt wlm were essentially 
conservative, It was 1 litter who ,fc pre- 
^nted nationalism in a proletarian disguise 
and captured the imAgination of his fol- 
lowers. ' Where neither communists nor 
natiorraltEts timid an race the support of 
the all-important lower middle class. Hit- 
lc-r\ national socialism succeeded. It suc¬ 
ceeded in large pan because <if its leader * 
skill in r rick tog nationalism nut in the 
Marxist phrase that had become par? tif 
the general German vocabulary. 


V: The Failure of Parliamentarism in Spam 
and Eastern Europe, 1918-1939 


In the tnmhled vein between 
rhe wars* authoritarian governments 
emerged nor only in Germany and Italy* 
but also in Spun, itt the success] on-srarcs to 
the Habsburg Empire (with the exception 
of CzcchoMovakia J. and in the other stales 
of eastern anil southcastera Etimpe. 

Spain: The 

Background Spain h so 

different 

from the other countries of I urn pc. md its 
politics are so complicated, that foreigner 
are tempted to draw dangerously mislead¬ 
ing parallels- The developments leading to 
the estaldhhmcnr of the Franco regime srt 
meaningless unless u c keep in mind the spe 
ci«il geugrapIttC* economic, cultural, and so¬ 
cial background agaiau which they u>uk 
place. In Spain, local feeling an town .mil 
village and province is interne; only oc¬ 
casionally I t as some common anise united 
the Spanish people. Politically* thb sirtia- 
non has meant rhai separatism often lie- 
coined an Tlssuc. particularly in. Catalonia 


.nid m rhe It^quc provinces of rite north 
Second* religion, as the driving force that 
united Spaniards against the Moslems in the 
Middle \gcs, anti against the Protestants 
in the sixteenth ami seventeenth centuries* 
has pkiYcti an cxrraordiiwitv kiruc part in 
the national life. But carlv in the nineteenth 
century, the Catholic Church in Spain de¬ 
rided to lead agairur liberalism the same 
kind of struggle it had led again*! Its earlier 
enemies, instead of identifying itself with 
popular tames. Sfi in most parts of Spain 
the Church became identified with the kind- 
owners Loss of fairh became very wide¬ 
spread. Catholic source* report that by the 
19X1 s unU minute fraemms nf the jiopula- 
tjon attended Mass. Wit lithe same devotion 
and passion they had once shown for the 
Church, tin lower classes in Spain Adopted 
■me or mother of the modern revolutionary 
doctrines* 

Third, Though Spain Approaches ecu- 
mrniic self-sufficiency in both agriculture 
and industrial raw materials, the soil is poor, 
the system of farming is \ rack ward, and five 
rural areas are heavily overpopulated, Pav- 
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crry h endemic* which means that dbcun- 
tent i% everywhere. Ycr the Spanish poor 
cared !e* for a higher standard of living for 
themselves chan for freedom from outside 
Interference, Agrarian reform, however, 
based on expropriation of targe estates and 
ihe institution of some sort of cooperative 
farming, has long seemed an essential fac* 
tor in overcoming poverty. 

Fourth, when the Spaniard* turned to 
revolutionary doctrine, it was chiefly in 
Bakunin 1 * aitoffdtkt hdiefs and later in 
So refs syndicalism that they found ideas 
thev could cling to. Anarchism (and an- 
archo^yfidicalism) ready look hold in 
Spain, and in Spain atone. The industrial 
workers of Catalonia and the miserable 
peasants of Andalusia were anarchist; they 
warned [n dcslrny tlic state utterly rather 

■" r 

than compier and use it. Despite a long his¬ 
tory in Spain, an arch him* which at it* peak 
numbered a million to a million and .1 half 
adherents, could do mi inure than create a 
wish for revolution, k could harass govern¬ 
ment* but could nut overthrow them, and 
its positive achievements were limited to 
securing In mean* of strikes an occasional 
increase in w ages. It was deeply puritanical 
in tone, and fanatically amtiOitholie, 
Shrewd observers have likened it to a 
Christian hereby thru takes all too seriously 
the social retchings of the New Testamtnt. 
It* adherents turned against the Church 
with all rhe fanaticism with which rhey hud 
once supported it, because they felt char the 
Church had Ice them down. The bunting 
of churches and the killing oi priests, with 
which Spanish revolution* have always been 
marked, have hvtu the work chiefly of 
anarchist^ who "aim :ie reaching by vio¬ 
lence a state fmm which even the mildest 
form of coin pulsion, bs to he excluded. 11 
Amrdosr ranks included iiumy professional 
criminate drawn only by their love of 
violence. 

But Spanish revolutionary ideas were nor 
confined m die anarchists Spain lud an 
increasingly substantia] Marxist Socialist 


party, with its own federation of trade 
unions perilled to that of the anarchist*. 
The socialIsr* drew their first strength irons 
rhe urban workers of Castile and from the 
mining and steel-producing center* of tlic 
north. When Spain became a republic in 
19 M (see be Jo w) t the socialists added many 
rural supporters and the party numbered □ 
million and a quarter in [934. Hie socialists 
were mode rates who had refused to adhere 
to rhe Comintern in bur who had 

imned the revived Second International a 
few years later, Dhridenis founded a small 
Communist party, from which there were 
soon Trotskvite deviations. Oca Ionian* had 
their own socialise formation* and the 
Church also supported labor unions of its 
own in the north, where it hid run become 
identified with the landlords. The socialist 
doctrine shat each should he rewarded ac¬ 
cording to his needs fits with the traditional 
Spanish contempt for success and property 
In fact, Spain is essentially a country that 
has never peer pied the capitalist system or 
the industrial revolution any more than it 
lias accepted the Protestant Reformation. 

Car Hint, the doctrine of the extreme 
Right, is another vivid illustration of Span¬ 
ish maladjustment to the outride conmnpu- 
mr\ -world. Founded in the nineteenth cen- 
tun as a movement supporting Caring a 
pretender to the throne. Car]ism b mure 
interesting as a sweeping repudiation of 
modem society. tr calls for the restoration 
ut the inquisition* regard* the railroad and 
the tekyraph literal! v as invent urns of the 
devil, and rejects die Co pc mi cj in theory of 
the universe. Cariism ha* el* lower-class de¬ 
votees* inti, especially among the ttbdlicttB 
Mm ten of \avarre in the north- 

Birth of the 

sp\mhb Republic Over this 

country there 

ruled until I92> King Alfonso Xill, a enrt- 
stitutional monarch strongly ambitious tor 
absolute power. He was supported by a 
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government based entirely on electoral 
corruption and intimidarjjon* in which 
'liberals" md “coimrvacivcs 1 " took orderly 
turns at office, and in width the real power 
rested with ihe local political hoy*try Not 
having participated in Wprld War l. Spain 
was spared much of The ensuing anguish, 
Vet wartime trade with the combatants had 
built up Spanish industry and had increased 
the tendon between rich md poor. 

In tihs situation a coup took place in IU2J 
led h\ General Priinu tie Rivera, acting 
with the appro\.il of Alfonso. Pritno de 
Rivera proclaimed 11 i-a trial law, in ipOfrcd cen¬ 
sorship. and persecuted political opponents. 
His. dictatorship lasted until 1930, hut Iijct 
its popularity after V)16< liuTh its success 
and its failure are comprehensible in tbr 
light o! world economic conditions. The 
regime spent too much on public svorks. 
and wM caught in the depression. More¬ 
over, ii diil nut fullill its promises for 
.1 constituent assembly and political re¬ 
form. Rivera did yet the socialists to pnitici- 
pare in Im regime, -md pur through appro¬ 
priate labor legislation in the hope of w eak¬ 
ening the anarchists. Hut, since he depended 
cm the army and rhe landowners, he could 
not institute agrarian reform. He also alien- 
ateJ the Catalonians, and lus repressive 
measures deprived him of middle-class sup- 
purr. 

After Rivera* resignation and death in 
King Alfonso soon restored the etui- 
Simmon Municipal election* 1 April, 1911) 
resulted in a victor)’ for the republicans, 
representing rhe lower middle classes uf rhe 
towns* smalt tradesmen, intellectuals. teach¬ 
ers, and jonmathrs. The King left ihe 
country without abdicating* I leer ions m n 
constituent assembly m June. 1931* brought 
in a great republicutt-sncimBst majority, arid 
in November the assembly forbade the 
King's return and confiscated his property, 
Spain was a republic. The monarchy, having 
stood only for clergy, army! and aristocracy, 
had failed. 

The assembly went ahead to adopt a new 


const 1 tut 1 liu in December. This provided for 
a single-chamber parliament, a president to 
he chosen by an elect oral college consisting 
of parliament and an cl] tin I number nr ckc- 
tnrv chosen U\ popular vote, and a rapem- 

dblc ministry. Ir was dear that the army 

»■ 

Would rise against the Republic whenever 
the opportunity was presented, and that 
the array would have the support of the 
Church and tEic large landowners. More¬ 
over, although tlie Republic temporarily 
had socialist support, ic did not have the 
support (if ihe anarchists. I Uu> it was from 
the first in danger both front rhe Right md 
from tint Left; its task was to Steer between 
the many extremists of both sides while 
striving co build up a republican Center. 

Crisis of the Republic r 

1933-1936 The first en¬ 

ds arose over 

1 new constitutional statute defining the 
position of 1 be Church. 1 he assembly re¬ 
jected a moderate proposal which would 
have preserved the Church as a special cor¬ 
poration with its own schools, and which 
might have proved acceptable to must Cath¬ 
olics. even though the Cardinal-Primate of 
Spain had a head v denounced the Republic 
Instead, a measure was passed tbu closed 
church schools md ended state grants 10 tlw 
Church after two vearv This hurt educa¬ 
tion badly, and lost tire republicans many 
s up| u 1 rrvn. cspecktlv amonp the 1 < m cr 
clergy itself. Although the Republic secured 
niuch Catalan support Siv a grant of auton¬ 
omy. it failed to act decisively on agrarian, 
reform. 

The anarchists expressed their dUsatis- 
faction by major risings i 1933), which the 
government put down by force- l he jails 
were full, j nil unemployment was as high 
as ever Repression of the anarchist* brat 
ihe Republic much Left support, hut of 
enuEse failed in gain ii that of the Right, 
which came back strongly in the elections 
t*f November, 19D, as the largest party in 
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parliament Now the government helplessly 
swung to ihe Right, anil much of its pre¬ 
vious legislation, especially legislation if* 
lee ting the Church and the working classes, 
reimined a dead letter. 1 he Church and 
monarchist* put forward a young man 
named Gil Rubles as their leader. Ilis views 
were Strong)}' fascist, and he especially ad¬ 
mired Dollfuw the Austrian chancellor 
Csw IjcIi^v.1 

On ihe Left* the socialists no longer cul- 
Inhumed with the government. Grown 
more tevnlutiditary, they now engaged in 
strenuous competition with the anarchists 
for the loyalty of the Spanish workers. 
Strikes md disorders niulfipHcd# In Octu- 
\m. lyj^h the socialists called a general 
strike in protest against the inclusion of 
three of Robles followers in the govern¬ 
ment. Catalonia declared itself a republic, 
anti was deprived of its autonomy. Hie 
coil iniacfti of the Asturias in ihe north 
i revolt, joined in by both inirdv^ 
and socialists, which was put down with the 
loss of n hi re than ffiOO lives* The govern¬ 
ment's use of Mours { Moslems from North 
Africa) against Spaniards was deeply re¬ 
sented; the Moor hid been dispatched by 
the new minister nf w ar, General I' r*n€ ttca 
Franco. 

Tims (he Right in turn lost its public 
support; and now the left, under rhe im- 
p.ici of the \smriis uprising. and influenced 
by the line tif the Cunrifiicra l*vc above, pp. 
4t$* wi. mined in i “Popular Front 1 fur 
the -elect!fins of February H f <fc t ihe first 

time* anarcho-syndicalism went ro the polls 
and voted for a eoiumun list with republi¬ 
cans, socialists, and communists. Ihe Left 
won a considerable victory* perhaps large k 
because it promised an amnesty for men in¬ 
volved in past outbreaks. Catalan autonomy, 
land reform and wiri-clerical measure were 
nf course ihe firvt order of business. The 
mod crate Republican, A*ana, u.i* elected 
president. 

Lbi e moderation wps now out of fashion 
on the I.eft The Popular From w as 3 coalb 


lion for election purposes only. Instead nf 
entering Aza&sN cabinet, Largo Caballero, 
leader of the left wing of the uicialistt, now 
M played jt revolution.” He was hailed by 
FivmfiJ os a new Lenin* and acted as if he 
intended ro sei ?x power ^ cr he could nut 
have made good Hi is threat, since he had 
no force wkh which to back it up. The 
route to power for left-wing revolutionaries 
would open up only if the Right attempted 
.1 military coup, if ihe government ilien 
anued the workers to fig hi ii + and if the 
workers then won. 

On rise Left abu, and fur the lint lime, 
the Spanish Comnumist parry in 19U 
emerged 3S 3 considerable element. L ruler 
Primo de Rivera's dictatorship the com- 
iminists had been so insignificnm: that he 
had nut even taken the trouble to suppress 
their newspaper. Rut their parties pat iun in 
the Asturian uprising and ihe Popular f rant 
gained Them political strength despite their 
numerical weakness (kTO »Cktdly 

enough* they were more moderate itt 1 licit 
mime di:uc aims than ihe socialise*. because 
they fdt the need for a long preliminary 
period of Popular Front co-opcrHicin to in- 
crcas-e their own power, and because this 
was Stalin’* "respectable’ period. 

Simultaneously in 1^36. on the Right, 
[[^tc emerged, also for the first tune, the 
Fatanjp 1 phalanx), a parry founded m 1«1 
by the son of Priniu de Rivera. The rounder 
was an orthodox fascist the Italian 
pattern f **\harmony nf all dosses and pro* 
fc^iuns in one destiny l but w as nm opposed 
tu agrarian reform or other socialist pro- 
gnu ns, (he Fatange had the usual para- 
pbcFTialia, Its symbol was 3 hunch of arrows; 
its slogan Wfl* Arrihd Eipdna. ("Upward 
Spain!”) m m program called fur national cx- 
pattskm in Africa, the annexation of Port¬ 
ugal, the building of an empire in South 
\merica; it had ynuih groups and .1 private 
army- Although ihe Faking* polled reh- 
rivciv few votes in ihe clfccskm of I93<k, 
most of Gil Rotate’ right-wing support 
min over to it after the Popular Front vie- 
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rory. Through rfit spnng <if 1936 rhe 
Fttkngc worked for * counter-revolution 
with amiv, monarchist, clerical, und (lurtist 
group, F'very body knew a military 4W<p 
against xlw giivcmmcut was in the tiffing. In 
July it came, under the military leadership 
of General Franco. 


The Spffiiisb Ckil 

lVar 3 1936-1939 Hie interna¬ 

tional signifi¬ 
cance cif the Spanish Civil War i i9JA-d93ul 
iis rite first act in rile candid that was to 
ripen into World War It will he ciuuidcnd 
in Chapter XXil. Decisively aided by t jcj> 
mmy and Italy h Francos forces pushed on in 
victorv,. which culminated in their capture 
of rhe republican strongholds of Madrid and 
Barcelona in 1939* During the war, the 
functions of the weak republican govern¬ 
ment were usurp'd by a series of winkers* 
com milter, and then a Popular Front 
regime under Caballero came ru office in 
September, 1916. Hie rebels named Franco 
chief of >rate in November In government 
territory, terror reigned- At first the terror 
was the work of anarchists, but they were 
Suppressed Their terror was replaced by 
police terror* the work of rhe communists, 
whu. with Russia behind them* rut Mess l v 
worked against thrir rival leftist parries in 
the regime. On the Franco side* terror ilvo 
rook its loth as men of ill suits connected 
with the Republic were kilted. After rhe 
Franco triumph. the prisons were filled and 
the executioner was kept busy* 

With ill irs fascist trippings, the Fnneo 
regime, rhe only fascist regime ro survive 
World Wit I), still depended after the war 
upon the same classes that hat! supported 
die 5 pm i sh nsmiarch v—the iamb j w ncr* P 
the army, and the Church- It was presum¬ 
ably opposed by the ppnrin city and coun¬ 
try alike. But the fear of a new civil war. 
which lay heavily on all cktwcs, prevented 
open opposition- 


Eastern Europe The triumph 

of the Right 

in one form nr mother in eastern Fumpc k 
explained portly by ihc lick of a firm par- 
liaiuenmrv cniditmn; partly by rhe failure 
to solve grievous economic problems. es¬ 
pecially after rhe great w orld-wide depres¬ 
sion of 1929; and partly by a popular fear 
of Bolshevism, often quite our of propor¬ 
tion ru ans serious ilirrai. but skillfully 
played upon by unscrupulous leaders Per¬ 
haps ns important as all the other factors 
put together wsii the initial impression 
created by the successes of Mussolini and 
Hitler* The war to get ahead in the world, 
at least after 1035, seemed rn he to pur on 
■ uniform, proclaim a doctrine of extreme 
nationalism* and hunch a war of nerves 
against your neighbors by loudly voicing 
your claims, whatever they might happen 
to be, and by threatening to make them 
good by means of the sword. 

Bui it was not only the political example 
set by the dictator* that turned the unstable 
states of eastern ;ind southeastern Furope 
toward dictatorship. After the depression, 
rhe economic pressures exerted by Ger¬ 
many. whose indu strial economy comple¬ 
mented the agrarian economy of these 
state*, enabled her to di militate their 
foreign trade* especially in the Balkan area 
"I i! show How these factor* operated, we 
diall nmv examine three case-histories— 
Austria, Hungary, and Yugoslavia. 

.4ft stria The Austria 

that was left 

ax the end of World War I hid an almost 
puidv German population of about 
EHlt> p Libtrnt ZflXtJUNQ of whom lived in rhe 
former imperial capital nf Vienna. Long the 
grc.il marker for an enormous hinterland 
and the supplier of industrial finished goods 
m the agricultural provinces, Vienna was 
ru>w cut rtif from its former territories bv 
political boundaries pud rand walls. Be¬ 
tween \922 and 1925* Austrian finances 
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were under direct League of Nations su¬ 
pervision; a League loan and reconstruction 
policies brought a measure of recovery * Bin 
what might have represented one road to 
economic salvation—union of Austria with 
Germany—though voted by the assembly 
of the new Austrian republic in Murchi 
IVIV. was forbidden on political grounds bv 
[be Allies, in the Treaty of St. Germain 
(September. IP) 9), These two problems, 
economic survival and union with Germany, 
were complicated by the continuation in 
even more violent form of the basic political 
struggle of imperial Austria^ Social Dem¬ 
ocrat* against Christian Socialists < sec Chap¬ 
ter XV )* The Social Democrat* were a 
gra dualist rct"rmist n bur Marxist* party 
w 1 tii strong urban support, impend3y in 
Vienna itself. The Christian Socialists were 
a conservative clerical party with a mass 
following in the countryside and among 
the urban lower middle classes, and Counted 
many priests among their leaden 

In the mid-rwentic% the two hostile 
Ponies, usually almost evenly balanced m 
the parliament organised private armies; 
the Christian Socialists, the Hv&mpehr 
(home guard L and the Social Democrats, 
the Sebutzbtmd (defense league). Their 
mutual hostlTi tv was increased by the 
relief and workers’ housing measures under- 
taken by the Sochi Democratic municipal 
government of Vienna. These measures 
Here rimmccJ by caving ihe rich. After 
I y ID, when 1 treaty was signed with Italy, 
Mussolini more or less overtly supported t he 
Christian SocIj lists, who grew more and 
more fascist! r in their outlook. The failure 
of Bnicmng*s plan for a customs union 
with tie mum v and the related collapse of 
the Vienna Kredit-Anstxlt bank (sec above, 
p, 662) increased rcnriim in 1931, and in 
September, 1931, the ffimwebr tried its 
hrst fascist aonp, which ftiled. Efforts in 
1 912 Tit ortranipc .1 Damihian economic co¬ 
operation scheme—an alternative to Aus¬ 
trian union with Germany * and favored by 
France —-were rendered futile by Italian acid 


German opposition. After Hitter came to 
power in early J933, many Christian Social¬ 
ists became openly Nazi, 

The Christian Socialist chancellor* Engel¬ 
bert Dullfuss, however, strove to curb the 
Nark I *> this end he .suspended parliamen¬ 
tary government in March, 19JJ* and in 
effect ended parliamentary democracy^ He 
forbade the wearing of uniforms by polit¬ 
ical groups, and tried to expd Nazi agita¬ 
tors. In retaliation* Hitler made it prohibi¬ 
tively expensive for Gentian tourists to visit 
Austria, and tS ills destroyed one of the most 
lucrative; sources or Austrian income, hi 
the lice of Nazi-inspired disorder. Dollfuss 
banned the N-i/.i parry ijune, IMJJ). but, 
instead of burying the hatchet and uniting 
with the Social Democrats against Hitler, 
Doilfuss pursued them too, He banned all 
parries except his own 'Taihcrland Front/ 1 
a union of til right-wing groups except 
the Nazis, and raided Sncial Democratic 
bcadi]natters, precipitating a workers' riot. 
Ihe government then bombarded with 
anilltrn the workers' new apartment home s. 
m which the Social Democratic leaders had 
taken refuge iI i:bniary T 19)4}. fhc Social 
Democratic party was broken, but the 
Vienna workmen were permanent3v alien¬ 
ated and were united in opposition to the 
regime, Doll fuss hud to depend more and 
more up on Italy to support him against the 
threat from Hit Jen lie established himself 
a* a fascist dictator l April JO. I9J4L but 
was assassinated in July bv rhe Nazis. It 
was only Italian troop concentrations on 
the frontier that led Hitler to disavow riiis 
attempted cow/j. 

Dolffuss’ successor, Sehuschnigg. was 
committed to the same policies. Bui Mu*- 
solinTs desire to win Hitler's support for 
Italian aggression in die Mediterranean 
weakened Schuscftmgg. The Austrian f3ian- 
celtnr made plans looking toward 1 l Ld«- 
burg rcstnratituv cried to concent rare armed 
power m hh own hands rather than those 
of the Hsivrut fir. and strove to create an 
undemanding with France and her allies 



i \:f/i chancellor. put Sctraschnigg in pub 
4 nd began ttic extension of the Na/i system 
hi \list ri,s U\ allowing storm troopers ro 
hircc elderly Viennese Jews ns clean (lie 
sidewalk* with add under A hail of abuse 
:ituI htowSi In April. 193k ht held Hu 
plebiscite on the question nf Austrian un¬ 
ion with Germany und obtained a W.75 
per t ent vote of fa* Mussolini had u> Ikw 
in 1938 to what he had prevented in 1934. 
.uid intrcisiiigly fascist since 1930. 

had became .i mere province of Nad Gcr- 
neon'. 


Ffliter of ChjnctiU&r fJGttfwt amt 
repT?_iL MJfK'*- Aastriot# defacad by 
iV^ftp im* 

ro replace the tme with Italy. Hut tit tilled 
in the face of German aggression. In Feb¬ 
ruary and March* 193k Hitler increased the 
pressure on Schusdinigg* who was sub¬ 
jected to the first £jf the famous scries iff 
urim interviews between Hitler and states* 
mm of Irscer countries. The Fuehrer de¬ 
manded and obtained privilege* for the 
NY/is in Vusrria, When the predictable 
\,vi disorder 1 ] broke out, Schltfchnigg vh's- 
pemdv tried to win workmg-d^s tuppun* 
hue it was too iiite. 

‘I he final move that precipitated armed 
German invasion nf Austria was Schusvh 
nigg 1 * announccinenr that a plebiscite 
would be held tin the question of \usman 
independence Hitler marched m, installed 


Hmgiiry In Hungary, 

t H e m o $ t 

isVerw!icItuingly impurtam polidcaI issue 
between the wars was "rcvtSkmiianJ" the 
effort to revise the peace treaties that had 
deprived the Magyars of all territories; pre¬ 
dominantly populated by Slavic and Ru- 
man inn minctrmfr The Treaty of Trianon 
■ June. 192th confirmed rhe loss of a small 
si rip of land to Austria, uf Transylvania to 
Kimidnia p of Slovakia to Czechoslovaki a, and 
of Croati.t and other Serb and Croat terri¬ 
tories to Yugoslavia. No tourist who vis- 
isteil Rudapesr thereafter could escape The 
huge \Eattic of Hungary mourning the lust 
provinces^ mirth* cast, south* and wish or 
the great map laid out in flower beds in the 
public park showing in different colored 
blossoms the far-flung territories relin¬ 
quished but still da lined by die Magyars* 
iTie national motto was now u AVw h new, 
soM* (No< tin, never). Remitmist propa¬ 
ganda made j considerable impression m 
iliiisc circles where die Hungarian orktoc- 
raev 11 :id always had sy mpaihixets, especially 
among the ITiplish upper classes. who had 
often failed i<p grasp the great difference tn 
political tradition between Themselves and 
their cultivated and tweedy, hntsev. M ag- 
yax friends, and who were usual h quite ig¬ 
norant nf Hungary's black record lit gov¬ 
erning her minorities 

I he rank und file of 1 lungarmns were rcb 
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□tivd\ indifferent to revisionism its an issue* 
as thev 1i.uk always been indifferent ro the 
chauvinist i|ucsrmns which agitated their 
mien, the great aristocrats and the gentry 
i^cc Chapter XV). This unreal and werilc 
t»ue continued to dominate Hungarian life 
after 1920 because rhe aristocrats and rhe 
genin were able to keep their dominant 
ptisiriom I lungary was one of the few coun¬ 
tries of eastern i itropc not to experience an 
effective land rehimt between the wars. 
The enormous estates of the great mag¬ 
nates :md the vmailer properties of the gen¬ 
try remained almroi intact- Behind a thin 
screen of parliamentary government, in au¬ 
thoritarian dictatorship governed rhe 
country np behalf of the old ruling groups. 
It was helped bv a greatly swollen bufiaiuc- 
racs y * and it became more and mure fascist 
in character ns rhe vests went on. In the 
troubled dais jiiiTiicdiaielv after rhe war, 
the Ulio paced tike wav I mi this triumph 
of the Right bv their failure m support the 
efforts n r Hungarian moderates tu create a 
stable democratic regime- They a bo per- 
mi n ed a h U todydrand e cl Rn Ishevi k dicta ■ 
torship 10 take power briefly, tu the reac¬ 
tion against this communist regime, 
numeration stud reform tost out in Hun¬ 
gary and fascism wan. 

The brief opportunity (if it really was 
m opportunity) fur a moderate regime in 
Hungary began on October 31+ I0JK. 
eleven diivv Indore the Armistice* when 
Cmmt Michael Kandy i became prime min¬ 
ister. after rhe country had already severed 
its tie* with Austria. Karol it was one of the 
richest of the fir cal magnates, hur a demo¬ 
crat on the western pattern He fed always 
been pro- Allied, and was deeph imbued 
w Lth Wlfoonian ideas. Fhough nor a social¬ 
ist. Karnlvi favored sxjcbl re form. He 
proved his sincerity by handing over the 
50,fXHi acres of his own estate to be divided 
among rhe peasant** and by preparing j 
land-reform law. He made every effort to 
reach a compromise with the national 111 b 
nontces, but these groups would rm longer 


mist anv Magyar, The French commander 
of Allied troops did not assist Rarohx and 
demanded a reircat of Hungarian forces 
from Slovakia, Karulyi resigned in M arch, 
1019+ in protest over rhe hiss of Transyl¬ 
vania. 

Vjtinjsal semi mem and growing radical¬ 
ism! $riiiinInted by the news of Bolshevik 
activities brought b\ Hungarian prisoners 
returning from Russia, now made possible a 
left-wing government more and more dom¬ 
inated bv Lenin A 11 gent, Belli kun* .1 Hun- 
garian-horo Jew, Revolutionary naiionali- 
2 at inn decrees were ar once passed and a 
soviet political sysTem was installed, hut 
In ini reform was delayed—a delay that alie¬ 
nated rhe peasants. The Reds uwd terror in 
the coimtrpidc to overcome opposition. 
If Hungary had been ox large as Russia or ws 
far from the main theater of Allied opera¬ 
tions, Rim might base gained Time enough 
to compensate for his lack of trained men, a 
handicap that It had taken all the genius of 
Lenin and Trotsky to overcome in Russia 

Rut the Allies were determined not to 
let a Robluvik government rule Hungary 
l he Rumanians invaded and drove Run mu* 
flic:v occupied the country during ivlvaml 
parr of T92R and stripped ir of everything 
the) could move. \ leuivwhile, a counter* 
revolutionary ^overnrurnt hid Iscen 
formed under French protect tun and had 
relumed m Budapest, where Admiral 
Uorrhy, a enemlx-r of rhe gentry, became 
regent and chief of state I March I, 1920) 

1 lurtgarv u ^ now a kingdom without a 
king, Hnrrhy an admiral without <i tied. 
1 wo efforts of the Habsburg Ring Charles 
m regain the Hungarian throne were fros¬ 
tra led, largely because of the opposition of 
Hie neighboring states. The Hungarian 
cnunrcMcvohiihin gave free rein to a 
"White Terror* 1 directed forget) iigaitisc 
the Jews, hut a Km against Magyar workers 
and peasant** 

Fur ten years (192U19M) Count Beth- 
len 3 * prime mimsicr was rhe real prover in 
the country, which he ran as if nothing had 
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changed since 1914 The peasants were ef¬ 
fectively disfranchised as they had always 
been; die Social DenirM?mes were tolerated 
as x iradc-union part* , and the upper Emuse 
uf magnates wm reestablished- I he League 
of Nations helped eccinomic recovery b\ a 
loan and a reconstruction plan (I92l-392rt) t 
and in 1927 a treatv with Italy began sin 
intimate nda nonship Ijenvcen Hungary 
and Mussolini. The depression and the fi¬ 
nancial crisis of 1931 drove Lkrhlen from 
office. He was succeeded by che strongly 
nationalist and fascist-minded Gdmbfis, 
who was privCicrman well a* pro-Italian, 
and who pcmiincd the first Nari-like or- 
ganirjtdmw to form. Of these the Arrow 
Cross was the strongest P bur tr remained 
on the fringes of power until almost the 
end of World War II* forge Ey because Mirier 
trot what he wanted in Hungary without it. 

Fed lowing Combos' death in 19M. Ins suc¬ 
cessors were ah men of the same stripe. The 
Italians supplied arms to the Hungarians; 
Hitler favored their revisionism along with 
his own. After Austria ted fallen to I liiler* 
he 3i.nl Hungary in t*b packet. and when he 
broke up CzcchVttlnvfikfo in March, 19*9, the 
Hungarians seized the extreme extern par- 
turn Rurhemu, and a small part uf Slovakia. 
To pursue revisionism, the Hungtirium had 
to fallow Hitler, since he alone offered the 
opportunity to redraw ihe map as they 
fell it should be drawn. So r before war 
broke out, xht\ had withdrawn from the 
League* and ted enacted ami-Scmiric laws 
in the Nazi pattern. But IrccaiiM; Hitkf 
needed Rumania too, he would not give 
the Magyars all of Transylvania. Ironically 
enough, the price they pud for espousal of 
revisionism between the w ar* w as the So¬ 
viet-dominated regime installed in Hun¬ 
gary after World War II 

Yugmlaviti Tu the ntw 

"Kingdom uf 

the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes,” pro* 
claimed in December, W\n. there came to¬ 


gether far the lirst time in otic state the 
former south-SUv subjects of Austria and 
Hungary and those of rhe former inde¬ 
pendent Kingdom uf Serbia, This was in 
most respects a satisfied state from the 
territorial point or view; revisionism there¬ 
fore was not an issue Bttf, & rhe name of 
the new state shows, it faced the serious 
problem uf creating i gnvtmmenial system 
rhar would satisfy the aspirations of each of 
its nationality groups. Over this problem 
democracy broke down and a dictatorship 
was established. The dictatorship was in 
many respect* nor of the fascist type, al¬ 
though, as German power waxed, impor¬ 
tant politicians in the country became 
convinced that the future lay in Hirkria 
hands, and responded accordingly. The rank 
and tile of the populating by and large, 
were peasants deeply devoted to freedom, 
although unskilled in western Forms of par- 
Ifomenurism. They opposed fascism- and, 
when they gut the chance, misted the 
politicians w\m sought to align them w ith ir. 

Serbian political ambition* had helped to 
start the war. The Serbs were mure numer¬ 
ous than Groat* ind Slovenes together l ap- 
proximateSy sis million to three and ^ quar¬ 
ter million Groats and a few over one mil¬ 
lion Slovenes in 1911 b Many Serbs fdt that 
rhe new kingdom, which their Serfiian king 
mted from lus Serbian capital uf Belgrade* 
should be that "greater Serbia’ 1 uf which 
they Hal so lung dreamed. Orthodox in re¬ 
ligion* using the Gvrillk alphabet, and 
having experienced and overthrown Otto¬ 
man domination, many Serbs tended to 
hmk upon the Croats as tiTcte subjects or 
the Habsbtirgs who were lucky m get the 
chance to live in the same state with them, 
Umnpn Catholic in religion, using the Latin 
alphabet, and having apposed Germans and 
Magyars for centuries, many Croats fek 
fliit rhe Serbs were crude easterners who 
ought in give them a full measure of au¬ 
tonomy within ihc new sure. Unis the 
iy>Lie was posed; Serb-sponsored centra]ism 
again it Cmat-spcmiored federalism. The 
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Slovenes, more conciliatory and less mimcr- 
«ilv, sometime* acred qs balance wheel to 
keep the pnlirieaS machinery moving. But 
1 he ScHrc forced the acceptance of their 
answer to the const LUitioftal f] ucstino. 
This hr ought about dictatorship, alienated 
large numbers of Croats, bred extremism 
among them*, and contributed greatly 10 
the benefit of ilie country's enemies and to 
its own sufferings during the second war. 

The Croats, under their peasant leader 
Radich. boycotted the constituent assem¬ 
bly of ]V2l\ and the Serbs put through a 
constitution providing for 2 strongly cen- 
cralbcd stare* hi the \920\ both sides 
general I v refused to compromise, although 
i iceaxionally icm purarv under?! andii s gs 
were reached* is when Radi eh joined the 
cabinet briefly in 1925-26, When a Serb 
deputy shut Radi eh dead on the floor of 
parliament in June, !928 t a crisis arose that 
terminated only when King Alexander pro¬ 
claimed a dictators tup in January 1929, 
Alexander made every elf on to settle the 
problem by wiping out all vestiges of old 
provincial loyalties There was to !*c no 
more Serbia or Croatia, hut new artiflciallv 
created administrative units turned after 
tile chief rivers tliar ran through them. 
The whole country u.i? renamed Yugoslav 
via, as a sign that there were m be no more 
Serbs nod Croats. Hut it was still q Serbian 
government* and the Croats could not be 
made to forget it. Elections were rigged 
by the go vc ran lent, and all political pi tries 
were dissolved. Croat leader? spent much 
time in jaifor, which, like most li.ilk.in jails, 
were highly uncomfortable. This dictator¬ 
ship of King Alexander passed mi racial laws, 
elevated no one political party to exclusive 
[lower, and had no colored shirts, special 
songs, or other fascist paraphernalia. Rut it 
was unmistakably authoritarian atid anti¬ 
democratic* 

One result was the strengthening of 
Croat extremis who had wonted m tn- 
depcmlcnt Croatia in the day s of the Hah? 
burgs, and who now combined this pro¬ 


gram with terrorism, supported from 
abroad by rhe enemies of Yugoslavia— Italy 
ami Hungary; The Croat extremists were 
called Usfttibf (rebels), and their leader, 
Arne Pavdicli* was subsidised by Musso¬ 
lini. He was deeply involved in the assas&Lria- 
turn of Alexander at Marseilles in October, 
19 34- Under the rcgcFtcv of Prince Pud 
i Alexander's cousin 1 the dictatorship con- 
rinutd. As German economic power in the 
Balkans inenrjxcd, leading pofiricians grew 
enamored of tGermany, and some efforts 
w ere made ro bring Yugoslav policies inro 
hoe w ith rhose of the Axis. Tint these policies 
met with such Unconcealed popular upposb 
non that they were never pursued very 
far. In the summer of 1919, on c he very eve 
of war in Europe, an agreement was iinallv 
readied with the Croats that established 
qn auTonmnous Croatia, Btu by then it was 
too late, since the Croats were not satisfied 
with The boundaries nf their own province. 
Though rhe Yugoslavs in 1941 bravely 
resisted German invasion, thev did nut 
have rhe military power to hold Hitler's 
armies hack. When the coni]Liering German* 
and Italians split the country up, they 
turned Croatia over to the extremist 
Croat (Velich* head of the Utfrashh who 
carried out horrifying massacre* of Serbs 
ami jews. I he innocent men* women* and 
children suffering death and torture at rhe 
hands of Pavdiclrs forces owed some of 
their anguish to the shnrt-&iuh redness of 
Serbian politicians who liad failed to solve 
the problem of Croat autonomy within a 
peaceful Yugoslavia, and who had rims 
>rimukrred ihc extremists. 

Other A ut h& rtunim 

Regimes The ca*e-his~ 

inrics we have 

been considering are unique in detail* yet 
rhev furnish interesting parallels to develop¬ 
ment? elsewhere in totem Europe. Thus in 
I’ubriJ. Plhudski led a uidtcary coup against 
(he democratic government in 192 h r and 
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excrdscd s military dictatorship tint he- 
cainc ever more authoritarian, especially 
after the depression. 

In Romania it was the deep entrench- 
incEit of o irrupt]mi in political life ihat 
Initially icopatxUzcd rhe partmuiramiry >ys- 
rem. as the party in power usually rigged 
elections without shame- in addition* there 
\vj> widespmid dnn-Siiuirisin, udtieh was 
adopted xs the chief program of the "Iron 
Guard/'* a Rumanian N.iri parry. To head 
off a Guardot etfflp, King Cured of Ru¬ 
mania installed his own fasebr dictatorship 
in 191* Alduxugh the Guurdist leaden 
were "shot while trying to escape/' Ru¬ 
mania could nor avoid German pressure- 
After Ilirkr had acceded to Russian seizure 
nf Itcssiirahii and Northern BultovLUl. and 
had given Hungary' northern Transylvania 
(Augusr 4 1940), Carol had to leave the 
coumrv* and Hitler's nmu. Marshal An- 
trmcf*m T took over, with iron Guard sup¬ 
port. 

In Bulgaria, rdwttys a strongly pto-Ruv 
rian country 4 rhe genuine threat of coto- 
mitnis TTi w as a serious problem between rhe 
wars and uavt a more or less valid excuse 
to those whu sought dictatorial power. 
.Ylorcmver, Bulgaria* like Hungary, was re-' 
vhiumst because of hcr failure to gain the 
.Macedonian territory given by the peace 
treaties tn Vimtislavia md (irccce. Hie is 
sue vs as exacerbated by rhe presence in the 
country of thousands nf Maoedntiian 
refugees, who tended to ]u |n revolutionary* 
terrorist societies. Bulgaria. an cqunlkaritm 
Country with no minorities problem, no 
rich landowners, no aristocracy, and rm 
ttrcaE industries mm the l&s produced 
political ckravagjuff even more violent titan 
thus* in countries where economic incqual- 
in prevailed, In itvc early tw enties, u re- 
markable agrarian political leader, btanv 
hi dusky gave the country a period 1 1920- 
1923) of reasonably popular government. 
But even he curbed the press and interfered 
with ijmUccnul freedom, as he strove to 


control the Macedonian terrorists and the 
iommunists both. 1 Us imposition of high 
income taxes alienated the bourgeoisie* and 
Ids C'PiidlMtiPrv policies toward J ugoslavia 
infuriated the tfrmv. 

In 192 b a plot to oust Stand Miliisky wiv- 
cccdcd T and followed by Ids murder 
and the installation of :r strongly authori¬ 
tarian regime. From rhen on, communist 
plots and bomb outrages and Macedonian 
terrorist strife racked the country'. After 
19 * ip, the Italian marriage of King Boris 
led to a rapprochement wirh Mussolini. In 
19 H, .1 military coup 1 1 rough! a group of 
:inm officers to power; ihci dissolved the 
political parties and tried their hands at a 
dictatorship of rhdr own. But this develop¬ 
ment was successfully countered in J9J6 hy T 
King Bom himself, who, like Alexander of 
VujfOsWia and Carol of Rumania, imposed 
a royal dictatorship, w hich lasted from then 
until hi> mysterious death during World 
War II. 

In Cirecce between the wan. the main 
bsWt> were whether rhe country should be 
a monarchy >«r a republic, and hou to over- 
cmne fhe economic difficulties consequent 
on the transfer of K250.00G Greeks from 
Turkey. On the constitutional question, rhe 
population watered* voting fora monarchy 
in 1920, fur a republic in 1924* and tor a 
monarchy again in 19? 5, always by 
enormous tuijoritiev Economic dislocation 
In ought strength to communism jmuny iltc 
refugee* and in labor groups. The imer-war 
period was punctuated b\ i who It series 
of coups l>v generals, Mime republican, smut 
monarchist* all more or less LHithoriTOrwi, 
but most of them ineffective- I he last nf 
these was the most fascist. General John 
Metaxas* who became dictator in August, 
1936. Metuxa* abolished political parties, in¬ 
sult, u ted censorship and political persecution 
of his opponents* launched a program of 
public works, and imitated tin NbU in 
other ways. But when the Italian invasion 
came from Albania in October, 1940, 
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Mqtaxas ordered resistance* which u ns the 
beginning of Greece's heroic showing in 
World War IL 

FtftttVf j// Review Nunc of these 

regimes in 

eastern Europe was tti^cisc in the full svnsc 
of the term. In Italy and Germany the 
regimes reseed, at least initially, upon die 

popular support of .1 suhstuntLi] proportion 
of the people, even though that support 
w.1* kept alive In the lechmijut of artificial 
ithnulatiiim In eastern Europe, on the 
other hand, the dictatorships rented *m ifoe 
police, the bureaucracy. and the army, and 
Hue un the support of the peasant mosses. 
To an eastern European politician of al¬ 
most any complexion an election was an 
occasion for bribery, intimidation, anti to¬ 
tal Iv absurd promise* that he had 11 u micn- 
riem of u i irtg eh fulfill. The Impe placed b\ 
nunc westent litter.ik in peasant parties like 
those of Rjdich and Seainln>]ii%kproved in 
the end i lliisciry . either because the original 
peasant leaders allowed the p:im to fall 


under middle-class urban control* as did 
Radich, or because the Risht crushed them, 
as in. Rulgam and Poland, 

Thus the growth of anti-dHtincmttc 
governments of rhe Right in Eurnpc during 
the period between rhe wars strikingly 
reveals rhe difficulties in the way of nuitkr- 
Lite parlkmentsny regime* in countries 
without parliamentary rnididons, This is 
hue to say that the western liberal tmdri 
tiun is not for export, bin cmh to empha¬ 
size ciuit a fibcnit c^ristitutifio on paper 
and a liberal franchise ^rc in themselves no 
guarantee that a regime on western models 
cm become stabilized. The postwar eco¬ 
nomic agony had sea reel) disappeared bc- 
fViTf the depression of rhe hie twenties 
and early thirties struck. Under rhe*e cir¬ 
cumstances men turned to esr remise of 
rhe Left and Right, But the fear nf com¬ 
munism* combined w ith the seductive na¬ 
tionalist propaganda of the Right, brought 
about fascist victories in Italy and Ger¬ 
many- Thereafter! the triumph of ilu- 
Right elsewhere wa* assurei and a new 
world war was inevitable. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


The De mocracies 


1919-1939 


I: Introduction 


The ecmrtl Jacr—nr irony—of 
politics between the two world wars h 
rlut the war "to make the work! safe for 
democrat)' seemed ru tuve made it in ef¬ 
fect j difficult and ikngrinm place for de¬ 
mocracy. Idea list’, like Proidctu Wilson N^kI 
expected that the cedhp^c «f the old Hu 
rnsnoe, Hahshurg, ami t luhcfizolltni cm- 
pim would aummaiicjllv insure an increase 
in the number of democratic states. But in¬ 


Domestic and 
lmperial Prohlcuts 


stead* as we have just seen* much of Kuiopc 
came under regimes that were hostile to 
liberal democmev i'ecn Italy, which had 

» i 

seemed, superficially at least, to be ciolviug 
toward a dour k: ratsr constitutional mon¬ 
archy k ninacd fascist. In the iVJlYs and 
IWfl^i then, the core of democrats re¬ 
mained in the North Atlantic commumry 
tscc Chapter XIV), that is, in Brimm, 
k ranee, and t3ic United Srates. 
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The upsurge of communism ami fascism 
created grave problems m international re- 
la rinns for the three great detnucrflciev Ai 
time* in :!ic 3 92G*s ic looked as if rhey 
might successfully overcome These prob¬ 
lems and bring rhe world back tu peaceful 
dibits. Ihu in the lviffs the great world¬ 
wide depression, the advent of Hitler. .md 
the agressions of Tasdsi stares in the West 
mid nf an rxpanriontsL Japan ttt the Far I n>c 
rapidly darkened die internaiiminl scene. 
With the outbreak of another general war 
in 19J9* St wu dear that the two decade 
since 1919 had been at liesr a twenty years 
rruce, .1 mace broken with increasing fre¬ 
quency by international troublemakers. 

Geminiv the totalitarian aggrcssoi> bore 
the major responsibility fur the unleashing 
of a second world war, Yer u far from 
minor factor an the dtieriurauoii o( tiie 
twenty v cats’ truce was the relative weak¬ 
ness of due (peaceful diEmocfacte them- 
«Ucv. In rile iviJJs Britain, Fiance, and 
the L niied States each became preoccupied 
to ?ome decree with its own domestic 
problems. In the early iVl-U's rhi> preoccu¬ 
py non increased as a result of tlie urgent 
crisis of the depression- Hut this w» the 
very time w hen i ntern anon aJ problems 
demanded equally urgent attention. Enrcr- 
mmtmal trade was steadily shrinking ill the 
face of the dreprc&ion and! of mo mating 
r a rill barriers rhe prospect for pence woe 
steadily fading before the saber-rattling 
and icttiut waiter-wielding of the enemies of 
democracy. Faced with tun equally urgent 

sets of problems* Hie democracies mmed 

rim m the domestic ones, and then dis¬ 
covered rhac rhe international situation svas 
rapidly moving toward war, 

%or uas this all. During the twenty 
years’ truce the democracies faced a third 
set of problems, not as yet so urgent as ctic 


mher two. bur of very great potential im¬ 
portance, t His third sei involved imperial 
issues—the rel.it iimriup between the great 
ikmucnirics Old the turn- western people, 
mam of whom were srj]| under colonial 
rule or some other form of control by dem- 
ocnirir mother countries. Particularly in 
Aria and the Middle l ist* the nun-western 
peoples were beginning tip assert rhdr na¬ 
tions I tan and to voice demands for the 
loosening of old imperial nes. The nation¬ 
alist aspirations of the non-western world 
did not gain full strength until the years 
immediately follow ins World War 11. with 

> c 

rhe dramatic evolution id old colonies, pro- 
treiuraEcs. and mandates into newly inde¬ 
pendent states. The nationalist move¬ 
ments that have brought these new comers 
to rhe family nf nations since 1945 grew 
steadilv in ihe 3 5 >2U's and 19}0 |, s k 
The three sets nf problems—domestic, 
foreign, and imperial-— faced bv the democ¬ 
racies in the imer-wor years could not be 
fully separated, They were nirercnnnectcd 
and interrelated in cmimless ways. We shall 
underline some nf these infer relations, 
smnewhaT as \vc have shown the links !«:- 
tweer; the interna] and external policies of 
rhe communist and fascist stales, Rut, in 
order to pmnt up rhe main issues, wc shall 
also have to separate national international 
and column) problems in a fashion that may 
oversimplify the complexities uf real life. 
Our survey emphasizes first the chief denies- 
tic problems of the democracies during Hie 
fwemy veais truce* then moves, abroad tn 
rhe imn-western world In the met ceding 
chapter sve shall analyze tlu- foreign poli¬ 
cies «>f rhe deriLucmiev as diwingnished 
I row their colonial and imperial policies. 
W t begin here with an examination of rhe 
crisis coufmnrmg Britain on the huine fronr 
alter November, 191 Si, 
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//: Great Britain 


The Postwar 

Depression Save for tri- 

f I i n l; I osses 

from German Zeppelin ruiJs .mil coastal 
bombardment's rhe British Isks suffered no 
direct material damage in World War L 
Hue rher British amia! forces lost about seven 
hundred and fifty thousand men killed in 
acEinm and about a million and kalf 
'pounded, The losses of tUe Umpire and riu 
Cnnvmomvcalth as a whnle came m nearly 
a million killed and over two million 
wounded. The economic losses of the 
mo rlier conn try hud been grave indeed— 
the almost incalculable difference between 
the Benia] cast of destructive war and 
what might otherwise have l>ecn produc¬ 
tive clTuir. 

1 hr national debt after the war was ten 
times that of 1014, Many British invest- 
merits abroad, returns on whiefi hud bee si a 
great factor in Victorian prosperity* had 
had to he liquidated Forty per cent of the 
great British merchant licet, the income 
from which had helped m balance Britain's 
international accounts amt pav lor her im- 
ports, had been destroyed by enemy ac¬ 
tion. The whole fabric of tutcmacioiwl 
trade on which Britain depended was torn 
in a thousand places in loltb .usd could nut 
lie rapid!) restored in the unsettled condi- 
rinrus that presailed in the postwar world. 
And, finally, to supplement the wur p nb 
due non nf Britain and France, the Indus- 
trial plants of ttic United States of Can¬ 
ada* a mil even of India had been called Pm 
and had received a stimulus that made them 
in peacetime too re effective competitors nf 
the British. In the 19I0\ the industrial 
plant of the Germans non rid Led in part by 
loans from new |y enriches! America* once 
more took up the rivalry that hid so 
alarmed the British before the war. 


In short, victorious Britain faced m an 
ajjgiuvared to mi the Ira vie economic diffi- 
cult) that we analyzed in Chapter XIV. 
The land that had been in Victorian days 
the "workshop of Hit world ’ hud now lusr 
its great lieiid mart and could no longer 
give full employment to its mi Ilium nf 
workers. And vet those workers were in no 
mood to accept a lower standard of living. 
They had made great gains in social secu¬ 
rity lieforc the war. and they had fought 
the war in the hope of stiiJ better things to 
come. In the “khaki election'' held just 
after riw Armfcrke of 1018 \Uc\ had been 
promised: > “land fit for heroes'k they had 
been promised that the defeated enemy 
would through reparations pay rhe cost’, nf 
the war, and give Britain a new start. 

This hope was very early disappointed. 
No substantia) reparations came through, 
and economic difficulties soon began to ac- 
cumiilarv. By 1021 there were already al- 
mosT a million unemployed. In that same 
war rhe British government, faced with 
the rising eo>t nf living, mertAwd the very 
m ease r ttnempby it ien t pay i nent s I h esc 
payments, soun given the derogatory name 
of the “dole, were strictly speaking not 
old-fashioned poor relief, but payments on 
unemployment insurance policies that had 
been part of Lloyd George's social legisla- 
t iuri of prewar days However, Urge-scale 
unemployment continued, md some young 
workers never acquired employment status- 
Ibicrnplovment insurance could not be 
maintained met a sound actuarial basis, and 
the payments became in fact a form of pour 
relief. 

The Great Britain nf the 102(V\ experi¬ 
enced no equivalent nf the "Oolidgc pm*- 
perirv " t hat the United States w as to en¬ 
joy, We miht not exaggerate: the British 
economic decline was not catastrophic 
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Land cm, Manchester. And l ivcrpool did not 
become ghost dti^, though *nme of the 
grovel} depressed imh. like the coalmining 
regions of Somh Wales, did begin to show 
real signs of decay. What happened was 
rather a r^iJikv decline, the compare rive 
slowing up of an economy geared ra dy¬ 
namic growth. with 3 working population 
conditioned psychologically to i slow k 
rising standard of living md a middle class 
siimkflv conditioned to traditional enm- 
forts- Moreover, this was the twentieth 
century, the century of the: newspaper, 
the movie. the radio. The British were well 
aware, for instance. that Americans had 
automobiles radios and a lor else; they, 
too, warned those things. 

Britain was, then, suffering from ills 
eh a ract eristic of economic old agC- 1 he 
coal industry is a good concrete illustration 
of these ills, I here was still a lot of coal sis 
Britain; but it wax costly to mine, >ince 
the most easily ami cheaply worked s turns 
were being exhausted The industry uis 
badlv organised, with many small and in¬ 
efficient mines miming at i toss, and with 
machinery and methods that were anti 
quared ill comparison with American and 
the best conrineatal sttand&rds* Product^* 
hv per luartdioiir over the whole industry 
wiis hw. \Vfirst of all, perhaps, the 1920's 
vnv the rapid rive all over rhe industrialized 
world of major competitors to t-osl—nil, 
and electricity based oti filter power— 
and the consequent decline of British coal 
exports. Vise British hies had no petroleum* 
and iui very great potential in hydroelectric 
power. Yet coal, the historic basis of British 
industrial power, simplv had to be mi neck 
Ihe w orkers were unionised md were in no 
mnod ui accept cut- in wages; the owner* 
did nor want tn run their business Jt a loss, 
\ strike in March, 1021. after the govern¬ 
ment had rejected Labor party propolis 
fur milking pemumenr the wartime nn~ 
noriatizarinn of the industry„ focused m- 
nunal attention on this critical problem* 
The strike was settled in July* but only by 


rhe govcmniettfs consenting to pay sub¬ 
sidies to cover increased wages. 

The Conservative 

mid Labor Trognims Against the 

background 

of economic depression, British domestic 
politics during the Twenty wars' mice 
displayed, therefore* a fairly clear class basis, 
flic Crasmarivc^ still often called Tories* 
tended to get the support of aristocrats 
and of middle-da^ people who wanted to 
attack new problems with rrodiihmal 
methods and w ith a minimum of govern¬ 
ment intervention. The Labor party 
tended tQ gel the suppirt of trade union¬ 
ists and nf inrellcrcruab from all classes who 
demanded that the govern merit intervene 
more vii'oruuslv in the economic held. We 
must not exaggerate, however; not every 
reformer necessarily voted Labor nor even 
wand-patter Tory. Yet economic iswes 
did i harpers rhe differences between rhe 
two major British parries. 

Lhe ht>t casualty in the struggle l«- 
tween Labor and rhe Conservatives was the 
old Liberal party, which was ground to a 
mere husk Between the two contend mg 
groups. The Conservatives* whn had won 
the linn's share of seats in the "khaki elec¬ 
tion." decided in 1022 to wiihdrovv their 
■.nppirt from (fie coalition government 
headed hi the Liberal Lloyd George. Ill the 
enduing elections the Conwrvntivcx wnn, 
and the Liberals, split between flic fol¬ 
lowers id Lloyd George unit chose of rhe 
more orthodox Asquith, lost heavily Labor 
won 142 scats— man than rhe Liberals did 
—arid became fur the first rime 1 iis Ma¬ 
jesty's Up position. 

Ik j t h ( jomer vativcs md I ibor realized 
the undcrlymg difficulties erf Britain * posh 
rion. Both were fully aware thsii twenti¬ 
eth-century Britain had to sell enough 
guod> and services abroad—enough manu¬ 
factured grinds and shipping, insurance, 
hanking, and tourist services—so that the 
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return on them would buy food for her 
people mil much of the raw materials for 
her factories. Rut the parties were not 
agreed on how tn achieve this necessary 
task. Broadly speaking, the Conservative* 

wanted to retain private industry* with 
government ami other technical experts 
helping to make it efficient. But they were 
thwarted by high tariffs in the United 
States and dscwhert, by the drive to CCO- 
nnnik self-sufficiency all over the world, 
and by the difficulties of trade with the 
vast area under Russian communist control. 

The state of world trade drove the Con¬ 
servatives mire and more n* the solution 
Joseph Chamberlain (see Oil pier XIV i had 
advocated car her: protective tariffs against 
competing foreign goods, and the knitting 
of ihe Empire and Ommimtuejlrh. with 
their vast variety of resources, into a larg¬ 
ely self-sufficient trade area by “imperial 
preference" agreements- Such agreements 
would give raw male rials from the colonics 
.and dominions preferred treatment in the 
British market in feram for preferred 
treatment of British manufactures in the 
colonial and Ju minion markets- tn theory*, 
at Itoast, rite scheme could have worked, for 
the Commonwealth and Empire of the 
twenties—one-quarter of the w orld's hnd 
and people—had the natural resources nnd 
offered a potential market capable of sup¬ 
porting the British Ules in she style to 
which they were accustomed. 

f he ^reat snag, of course, w as the un¬ 
willingness of the constituent pans of ihe 
Empire and Gunn son wealth to accept for 
themselves the role of producers of raw 
materials m exchange for British manufac¬ 
tured good*, and British services. The self- 
governing dominions, loyal though they 
had been during the war were cn no mood 
to assume j rule i-^stnihllv like that of cob 
otuej in the old mercantils.stir days. They 
were looking toward independent nation¬ 
hood. and rhey wanted whiii seems to go 
with nationhood in our w orld—their ow n 
industries. This w as also true of what was 


potentially the richest unit in the Empire, 
India. 

I he Labor solution w as nationalisation 
—that is, government purchase and opera¬ 
tion of key Industries w ith just compensa¬ 
tion n* their private owners, rather than 
sei/nn. without tompeitidrioh .is in Soviet 
Russia. The kc) industries were t ran sport,v 
iinti, power, coat, steel, perhaps even tex¬ 
tiles. cutlery. pottery, machine tools—all 
the industries that seem in these days to 
thrive best un large-scale organs/.at ion, A 
ko( id many Liburires warned nationaliza- 
cion simply because, as \oekilists, they be¬ 
lieved ihar profits, rent, and imerehi paid 
to 4 'capita list'* private owners were forms 
of wnrkcr-exploitstiDti* and that under tu- 
tionilizacitm these forms of exploitation 
would cease- But many of their leaders 
knew that even nationalized industries 
would still face the fundamental problem 
of veiling enough goods abroad to keep the 
economy going. They argued, therefore, 
that narkmaliz-arism would enable British 
industries to produce more cheaply and effi¬ 
ciently. 1 1 would do away with wasteful 
COmpetMnn nnd with the inefficient firms 
so conspicuous in the coal industry, for 
instance Tr would force into productive 
work both mi nectary managerial and sell¬ 
ing xcarTs, and stockholder* and other in¬ 
vestors who lived without working. 

\\11 res ivcr, I-abf*r nu ppottcr* 1 ie lie ved 
that, once mtiniializarinn had liecn 
□chicxcd, the British workmen would 
adopt a trims formed attitude fem ard ihdr 
work. Knowing that they were now the 
real ow ners of their own industries. they 
would pur their hearts into rheir work, ab^ 
stain from feather-bedding, absenteeism, 
and similar practices and raise production 
to a point where the goods of Bring in could 
undersell those of her capitalist rivals in 
world markets. This Wiki was reinforced 
by the somewhat paradoxical faith in free 
trade ilint the Labor party had inherited 
from the Liberals, and liy its high hopes 
for improved international relations Corise- 
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ifucnrly. J was hostile m the Omsm- 
±tni' policies of protective tariffs anti im¬ 
perial preference, 

P&itVJirr Politics In the Twen¬ 

ty years be¬ 
tween the Wats neither the Tories nor 
Labor were able to earn uui their full 
phiruimt. Labor itself* though it came to 
jHiwcr briefly in 1924 and in 1929, with it*, 
leader Ramsay MacDonald ils prime minis¬ 
ter* never had ;i parliamentary position firm 
enough to iinT.iontdize any industry. The 
Consent lives, hy no means unanimous tin 
the tics;tee of economic self-sufficiency 
chev wanted for the Ttinpjrc, were deci¬ 
sively held Up Uy the unwillingness nf the 
l i unman wealth cm mines to go much fur¬ 
ther than to accept certain limited im¬ 
perial preference. 

Despite the wider cleavage Imwcen the 
two panics, British politics still retained 
many of the amenities of Victorian parlia¬ 
mentary life. The House of Commons, even 
though it now included workingmen and 
other* who by no means spoke with m 
“Oxford accent;' was *riU one of the besi 
clubs in the world For a few weeks sit 1929 
some 1*500,000 trade-union member; at¬ 
tempted s general strike in support of the 
coalminers, who xAcrc already no strike in 
protest against a cut in their wages. The 
general strike failed, hut during its brief 
course fundamental British attitudes were 
revealed Thousands nf men from the mid¬ 
dle and upper classes volunteered to keep 
essential *emccs operating. md in Plym¬ 
outh a soccer team of strikers played a 
team of police. Britain, despite mounting 
tensions, remained a land nf general hw- 
atudmgneR, where the das** >L niggle that 
the Martists talked so much about seemed to 
have come thoroughly under the control 
of the parliamentary decencies. 

In 192S* almost unnoticed* the last step 
was ttken in the polineal democratization 
of Britain that lud begun in 1832. fn r9[8 T 


tn preparation for the “khaki election*" the 
government lutd put through a reform bill 
which eliminated all the old exceptions to 
univLTvd male uiifrage and give the vote 
to all men over nveiitv-oiu. Culminating 
r long md spectacular campaign in which 
‘NuffragetKrs’ 1 had den i mist rated, marched, 
united, and evert gone ro jail in heh.i!f of 
women's rights, the bill also give the vote 
to women. Bui. with almost i caricature of 
liritMi caution, it set the voting age for 
women at thiny years, thus injuring that 
there would always l*c more male than 
female voters. The distinction wo* too in 
rath mill to stand up. especially after experi¬ 
ence had demonstrated—as it also did in 
the United States—that women divide po 
lincaltv about the wav men do. In 1028* a 
hill known irreverently js the "bill for flap¬ 
per suffrage 11 gave women the vote at 
rwenty-onc. 

Although liie dole* depressed industries, 
and other rig ns of econo mic ilLhealth per¬ 
sisted, Britain did experience ;i measure nf 
recovery in the btc T920V Rut then (he 
great depression, the siunaf fur which was 
given by the New York 'crockmarket crash 
in October* myv, began its spread around 
rhe world Britain, already weakened, was 
one of the tint ro he engulfed. Faced by a 
serious deficit* and unwilling to tn to meet 
ir by cutting the dote and other social 
services, the second Labor government of 
Kamsai MacDonald resigned m August, 
1931 . 

It sjjvc way to a coalition of Conserva¬ 
tives,, Liberals, .md right-wing I .Thorites 
headed h\ the same MacDonald, This coali- 
tinti cabinet put through reductions in the 
dole and the social service*. Late in 19)1 it 
took fhc decisive vtcp. a hard one in view of 
Britain's traditional financial leadership and 
dei minn to rhe gold standard* of going off 
the gold standard and letting the pound 
fall hi value. In 1932, it took the first step 
away from free trade by enacting protec¬ 
tive tariffs, and in the same year Britain 
ceased payment on her war debts to the 
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United Stares, except for a few “token" 
paymen tv These measures did little to help 
the unemployed nr to nirike at the root 
causes of British economic troubles. Hist 
they did -stem the depression sufficiently 
To enable the coalition to win two general 
elections in 19M and 1955- 

Yet cite coalition government was in 
fact dominated bv Conservatives* and after 
the [9|| election the Oniservaiive leader. 
Stank v Baldwin* took over tlic post of 
prime minister, Gradually rhe British econ¬ 
omy pulled out of the worst of rise depr-ts- 
3 if 11 % a h he mgh—some camti itii c t hei mst* 
might say because ^Baldwin slid nothing 
beyond keeping rhe budget in balance. By 
lW6 t however, Mussolini's and Hitler^ ap- 
irrcssiorw were becitiding to demand British 
attention. The economic question and the 
social tpietiion, by no means solved, faded 
before the threat of another war. 

Settlement 

of the Irish Question Ttieyem be- 

tween the 

wars were of great importance for Ireland. 
The outbreak of war in l^H put off the 
threatened revolt against Home Uuk in 
Ulster (set Chapter XIV')- but the Irish 
were hardly reliably pinners in the war. In 
1916, the faction furthest removed from 
rhe Lister rebels the Irish nationalists, 
got German aid and staged an armed rising 
in Dublin. The British put down this 
“Easter rebellion* 11 but nut before they had 
created a fiesh ismJ effective set of Irish 
political jftartvrc. tTio British government 

did 13 Nt dare extend cnrtseripiinn n* Bre¬ 
land unril April* WK and the attempt 
made then led the Irkh nattunalivts m boy- 

HP 

emt the British Parliament: anil to cease 
attending its sessions. 

In IV19, Home Buie as decreed in 1914 
vvas Tifu enough for the nationalists of Ire¬ 
land. The I lomc Rulers of prewar days had 
yielded to mure extreme rebels rhe Sum 
Keisi l meaning in Gaelic, "‘ourselves alonc n ) # 


who warned complete independence. The 
years 1919-1921 were tilled with violence, 
ambushes anon, and guerrilla warfare, the 
Irish, who now had 1 heir own illegal par¬ 
liament, moved into full itvoUictun. The 
British, tired from their lung war, were tint 
in a state of mind to use force effectively^ 
the Irish, on the other band, were admirably 
organized and full of light. 

Yet flic immediate upsiiot of the violent 
phase of the revolution was a compromise, 
for the Sinn Fein split in nvo. I moderate 
wing, led bv Arthur Griffith and Michael 
Collins, was willing to accept a compromise 
in which Protestant Ulster would remain 
under direct British rule and the Catholic 
counties would be given dominion status. 
A radical wing, ted by f .fitmon de Vakra— 
exceed indy Irish in spite of this Spanish sur¬ 
name—insisted that die whole island 
achieve complete independence as a repub¬ 
lic, The moderate* negotiated with tlic 
British* and in 1921 obtained for the 
twenty-six counties of sou thern I reland 
dominion sTiitus under the name of the 
Irish Free State. The Free State had its 
own parliament, the DaiL and was Com¬ 
plete!} self-governing; it merely accepted 
the British Crown a* symbolic head The 
\i% Protestant counties of Ulster maiu- 
ijmi.it their old relationship with Great 
Britain, which now became officially rhe 
United Kingdom of Great Britain ind 
\unheru Ireland. 

This svcrkrneni was unacceptable to De 
\ alcra and rhe republicans, and the Irish 
revolution now became a civil war between 
partisans of the Free State and partisan* of 
a republic* with the old round of burning, 
ambush, and murder- But the Irish, too* 
were beginning to tire of violence. When 
the moderate leader, Michael Giltins a man 
much closer to earth than De V alera, wax 
ajsassinrUcd by .1 republican* public Opinion 
turned away from the extremist?., Mean¬ 
time rise Free State was gradually settling 
down, De Valeis* after refusing to sit in 
the I>ai| because he w ould have had to take 
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an oath of loyalty it> the king, changed his 
mini! and decided to bring his fellow re¬ 
publicans into the national parliament in 
1WT. 

From then on, almost in the manner of 
illogical and coinprnittisedoving England, 
the Irish Free State gradually and peace¬ 
fully got what rhe extremists had been 
Killing and burning tor Dc Valera's partv 
won a plurality in the lJail in 1^31, atul a 
majority in 1033; thereupon it proceeded 
to abolish the oath of loyalty to the Crown 
and to cut muse of the slender threads that 
still tied the Free State to England. In 
10*9. Catholic Ireland was so free frnru 
British domination that she could declare 
and maintain her neutrality* throughout 
World War 11. In im the final step was 
taken when Britain recognized her .J'- die 
fnilv independent Republic of Eire (li.icLk 
for '‘Ireland" !. 

The G Ttmn^tFweaith 

rtf Waltons suc ^ • vr * 

cession took 

place elsewhere among the British posses- 
simis in the years between the two world 
wars. On the contrary, definite constitu¬ 
tional recognition *>f the cssenrial inde- 
pendence of the dominions seemed to make 

them.re loyal, though at the cost of atis 

central British authority* over their eco¬ 
nomic policies, and, at least in law. over 
their fureign policies. The capstone of a 
|oni£ process that had begun with the Dur¬ 
ham Report nearly J century before (sec 
Chapter XV lb seas the Statute of West¬ 
minster of 1931. l liiS legislation spelled our 
rhe new relations between the Juminitui-S 
and the mother country that bad been 
worked out in an imperial conference live 
years earlier. S he preparatory report of 
anticipated the gist of the Statute 
ut Westminster by declaring that Britain 
utid the dominions 

... art autonomous communities within iht 
Rnnsh Empire, equal in status, in no way sub¬ 


ordinate one to another to jo> aspect of their 
domestic or external affaire though united by 
a common allegiance to the crown and freely 
associated as members of rhe British ijnndiort* 
wealth of Nationi- 

Tim phrase "‘freely aMociawd 11 mean* also 
M ahlc to chtiwe to he freely diy-associated. 

In other words, the right of J to 

secede, which Americans fought a great 
civil Mar to decide is mt a part of the 
United Stare* Coosritudan, is a purr f>l 
tlie constitution of the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations. And ihc twenty-sis 
counties of Southern Ireland in effect took 
advantage of this right to set up their 
republic quite outside the Common wealth. 

The new sraras acquired fay the dunlin- 
ions in i^3i wassymbolized by a change in 
terminology* Henceforward they Mere no 
longer to be considered parti of the British 
Empire but free members of rhe British 
Cpnmionwealth of Nations, In this new to 
fat it mship Britain would have to iicgQtiett 
with Canada or Australia about tariffs 
trade conditions, immigration* and file like, 
just as if thev were foreign eoiinhfic*. Ai- 
though Britain w'as unable ro build a self- 
sufficient economic uniry out of her do- 
minions, frill in 1939, as in 19\4* the do¬ 
minium all came into fhe war on Britain 1 * 
iide I hey made this decision even though 
they had the legal right m follow the 
example of Ireland and remain neutral 
One dominion, how ever, came close to re¬ 
maining ueurnil: the Union of Smith Af¬ 
rica. In the 1P?0 T s many Afrikanders, the 
non-English w lute citizens of the Union, 
took a sympathetic view of Hitlers activi¬ 
ties partly because h is contempt for dark- 
skinned ^raecs" coincided with their own 
beliefs* Some even l>cgan to press for a sepa¬ 
rate fe pul die. The great liner leader. Jan 
Smuts, on the other hand, was firmly pro- 
British and and-Nazi and succeeded, by * 
fairly namra margin, in aligning the Union 
on the British side in World War IL Mean¬ 
while, in ihe British Empire, as dririti- 
guishcd from the Commonwealth, clouds 
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were gathering! in India particularly. a> we 
shall sec* rh t movement for independence 
wa> gaining fonrtidifek strength- Yet these 
problems uf Empire and Commonwealth 


HI: France 

The Impact 

of the War tn France, 

both World 

War J and the postw ar difficulties caused 
more icrinas dretocttriori than they did in 
Britain. In the war itself. 1 ranCc hist pro¬ 
portionately more in human lives and in ma¬ 
teria! damage than did my other major bel¬ 
li e*c re nr, Two million Frenchmen in the 
prime of life were either killed or so seri¬ 
ously mutilated as to he incapable oi nor¬ 
mal living- In a land of onh 39,000^)00. and 
with an a I read v low birth rate, it is likely 
that this human h^ impaired the French 
potentiality for achievement in all phase* 
of dvdizariofin Many of the men who would 
have been statesmen, mdusrmlisra, ssien¬ 
lists, 4 fid artists in the 1930$ were killed 
off in 1914-191 ft. Three hundred thousand 
houses and twenry thousand factories or 
shop* were destroyed. In a land ul conserva¬ 
tive economic niganhcatiun, vs here work 
w as dune slowly and without large-scale Jit- 
tom uric machinery, thin material setback 
would he long felt. Psychologically, the 
feeling of .victory by no menus compen¬ 
sated for the traumatic losses of the four 
years of struggle, 

France set as her goal the laming of her 
recent enemy, Germany, in even possible 
wav. She tried to evtrict rcparaTions 10 
the lust possible sum, undeterred h\ the ar¬ 
guments of cerium lie theorists that Ger* 
many could nor pay. But she insisted even 
more on keeping C krmany down, isolated in 
inrematiisnal relations, and without the 
plivskiil means uf Warfare. In a pinch, niiftt 
Frenchmen w ould probabh have been will* 


were for the British people during the in¬ 
ter war years uf relatively secondary im¬ 
portance compared to the really urgent is¬ 
sues of domesnc and foreign policy. 


mg to forego reparations in order to keep 
Germany poor* deprived of the economic 
plant necessary for modern war. I hey 
would have preferred this to collecting rep¬ 
arations from a rich :md productive Ger¬ 
many, 

In the postwar years* however. French 
statesmen attempted to follow both poli¬ 
cies; they naturally failed in the attempt. 
The culmination came in January, 19- v un¬ 
der the premiership of the conservative 
Raymond Poincare, when French and Bel¬ 
gian troops occupied the great German in¬ 
dustrial region of the Ruhr in itn effort to 
make Germany pay full reparations. The 
Germans replied bv passive resistance <$ee 
Chapter XX). By 1925, it was clear that 
the Ruhr occupation had brought no gains 
to France, and the new French govern* 
ment, chosen after tht failure of Poincare's 
pohev, withdrew the troops. 

Meanwhile, the French were undergoing 
inflatio n. The inflation resulted in part 
from the cost 11 f rebuilding ihc devastated 
areas—j cost that drained government 
finances uid that was only partly covered 
by German paymems. It resulted als« from 
the high cost of maintaining armed forces— 
for rhe French dared nut disarm—from the 
genern! disorder of international ttilde* mid 
from the staggering debts piled up during 
the war by the French government, which* 
like the imperial German government, had 
preferred loans 10 taxes. By the inidMVZOs 
rhe franc had slipped from its prewar value 
of 20 cents to a dangerous low of about 2 
cents- In the crisis, Poincare was recalled to 
power tii "save the franc. 11 In 1926* he ini- 
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r i;itcJ itetv me* iiul sTtm measures nf 
tCDnoun ulitcfr, w ith rhe gradual restora- 
Tariri of international rradc after ihe 
Fitnch withdrawal from the Ruhr, 
stemmed the decline of the franco In ! 9 iB, 
re was officially revalued at ? ,92 cent*. 

The French inflation, though mild com¬ 
pared with the German, nevertheless 
caused ecomimk and social dislocation. 
Frenchmcn who hud lent rheir government 
franc> worth 2 b cents now found them- 
wives deprived nf four-fifths of what they 
hid lent. Jins very considerable repudli¬ 
ne m fell with particular severity on the 
middle dm* especially the lower middle 
class, (he petite bou*itft>iste. The chief suf¬ 
ferer* were those living on their savings nr 
on relatively fixed tucomt—oft pensions, for 
example* or m the reium from bonds, or 
even m the contents of the wool si>ck in 
which the jiispicinus French peasant mdb 
tionall v hoarded his cash, Bourgeois pen pi t 
naturally fear pan peri nation* fear bring 
pushed dow n into the ranks of rhe prrde- 
tanat. and the French were no exceptions, 
[nflariun thus weakened j *DCial class that 
had hjng been = mainstay of rcpohlrcEtnisin 
in France and j dried m the Mjcial tension* 
rhar form the central theme ni French do* 
meatier history in the period between the 
two world war*. 

Social iTftJ 

Political Tcmiom During 

World War 

1 . the French had temporarily put aside tin- 
great political and social conflict thirv had 
inherited from the great revolution nf 
rtf 9 , After the war, the Sacred tirtwin" of 
political parries that had carried France 
through flic struggle ram dissolved, amt 
the tradition.1! conflict was resumed. I his 
F sometimes termed the conflict between 
the Two Frances" —'the republican France 
of rhe Left, and the royalist* nr fascist, 
France of rhe Right. I he conflict was nut 
rpiire a simple Marxian class Struggle be¬ 


tween rich and p>or, capitalist and prole¬ 
tarian, though it was certainly in p;irt such 
:i struggle* On the Right wefe the wealth¬ 
ier classes, many nf them ope id v hostile to 
the veil (sentence nf the parliamentary 
state. FIicv were reinforced In conserva¬ 
tor |UMv,iuts ,ttu! l-\ small businessmen and 
investors, who were nut hostile to the 
Fhird Republic a* such (mt who were de¬ 
termined to resist my arrernpc rn extend 
rhe social services of the "welfare srate. 1 ' 

a result of this right-wing resistance, 
France lagged behind Britain, Germany, 
Sweden, and other European states in pro¬ 
viding measures of \ocial security. 

On the Left were the champions of the 
welfare state, the Socialists and the Cum- 
rtiunifts* backed by the more radical work¬ 
ers and b\ many white-collar people, espe¬ 
cial I) in rhe government service, and by 
snm* intellect uak The effectiveness of the 
Left w as hampered bv the postwar split be- 
tween the CdiiinmnhK who followed the 
Moscow line, and the Socialist*, who did 
uot T and by a comparable schism within 
tlic 11s-,ij«*r trade-unh 1 n nrgam&atinn f Ihe 
CC.I i( > nf*Wmi&n (i feVj/r du I Ytivtfl 
—General (.rmfedt-mirm of Labor). Still 
nominally part nf the Left, I Hit actually in 
the political middle ami nut anxious to go 
far toward the welfare state, was the mis- 
nametf Radica l-Socialist Fatty, kkg the po 
liticjl bulwark uf the Third Republic. The 
Radices were strong among peasants in the 
south, and ammig white-collar workers and 
smaller profmioru] men. 

Rdigmuv difficulties further embittered 
French politics. French Leftists including 
ihe Radical^ were anticlerical by tradition. 
After the war they rashly attempted 
to introduce anticlerical measures into 
strongly Gat hulk A We, Usacc* voice it 
had then belonged to Germany* Iwd nor 
been 1 fleeted by the separation 1?/ Church 
arul State carried through in France after 
tliL- Drey Tut crisis 1 ace "duprer XI V). In 
tlie long nut, the government had to make 
compromises on the Alsatian question and 
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on other clerical issues, \frcr hitter public 
debate, it finally' decided in the mid-1920 s 
tn resume diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican* which had been broken off at the 
time of the separation. 

In rite Luc 1920 s, tin vears of increased 
prosperity ilittt followed i hie rcvahiurifiu of 
rhe franc* rite I bin! Republic seemed to be 
getting the better of it- internal difficul¬ 
ties. Indeed, the world economic crisis that 
began in 1929 was tare in smiting France* 
and for a white in TPJfl it looked as though 
the French ceonomw less tkvnrcd to Iirijc- 
scaJc industry than that uf the I'nhcd 
States, Britain, or Germany, might 
weather die crisis much more easily. But 
France. nm B depended on mtenwiimal 
trade, parfictiliirlv on the export of per- 
fumes, wines and brandies, Paris gowns* and 
other (usuries. By 19 J2, the depression had 
struck. and the government was in serious 
difficulties. 


The Sf avis by Case and 

thr FopulfTr Front T he political 

crisis came tn 

a bead in February, 1914, ss a result of the 
Stavisky case, a frriariod seanditl reminis¬ 
cent of the Pananw scandal of the \$W*l 
Stovtsky, 4 shady promoter and swindler 
who had j 1! sorts of connections with mv- 
portawt men in the affairs of [he Third Re¬ 
public, was caught .ir last in j fraudulent 
bond j*iic nf rlie municipal pawnshop of 
Bayinine. I he frill details have never 
emerged, bur Smvi^ky's suicide- or murder 
—in December* J9.H, rocked I’m rue. On rhe 
extreme Right, royalists, enjoying the 
freedom of a democratic society had loin; 
been organised, tmtabiv in a pressure group 
known as the Action f ran f me k mj were 
gaining recruits among upper-date couth. 
They bad a terrorist wing, which %vcnt 
a haul heating up Com mi mist*. who in turn 
responded by violence. Flic Right also had 


m 
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near-f^cisT group*. such av the Crwr dt 
Feu (“cross of fire”—the reference Ls to 
war), organized hy Colonel de la Rotque 
and made op of veterans, Serious riots* un¬ 
leashed bv the Ri[jht in the agitation 
against the government following the 
Staviskv ease, brute out in Paris in Febni- 
ary, l 1 * *4; they were countered on rhe Left 
hv a brief genera] strike. France seemed on 
the eve of revolution* 

Once more, how ever* As in the time of 
Dreyfus, rhe republican forces rallied to 
meet the threat, and once more after the 
crisis I lad been surmounted France moved 
to the Left. The February crisis, itself was 
overcome bv a coalition of all parties save 
royalhtt, Socialistic, and Communists. Bur 
the franc was once mure falling, and the 
conservative premier, Flandin, attempted 
to retrench government expenditures with 
measures similar to those chat had worked 
a decade earlier tinder Poincare, The forces 
of rhe Left joined in the so-called Popular 
From, made up nf the Radical-Socialist 
Sne b list„ an J G if i ununist parties, a nd 
hacked by rite CXLT., which hail tempo, 
rarilv heated rite schism tietwccn Commu¬ 
nist* ami mm-G mi m limits. Their victory 
in n general election in May* 19H* led to rhe 
formation of n Popular Front ministry un¬ 
der rite leadership of the Socialist Lean 
Blum. 

The Popular Front came to power in, pan 
as a kind of French equivalent of the Ameri¬ 
can New Deal- The w orkers, the white-col¬ 
lar men. die government employees, evefo 
inanv ip f the and shopkeeper*. were 

now convinced lbiiT ihe classical formulas 
of economic retrenchment were run the 
remedy for rite ill* of France. They w anted 
.1 frontal attack on rile stronghold of re¬ 
trenchment, rhe Hank of France, still a pri¬ 
vate institution and* m a script amkrily cor¬ 
rect popular belief t the cream re of the 
iL two hundred fondUei" alleged to control 
the French economy. They wanted more 
equal distribution of wraidi by government 
spending; m short* they wanted rhe "wel¬ 


fare state," 

Other factors entered into the Leftist 
victor* Ml ism i (in i had ltt:gun his Ethiopian 
advemure, and Hitler his rearmament, 
many a I reneliman in 19voted Left as a 
protest against the amiprnijiis.es rh.u French 
politic jam had hem making with rhe 
dictamrs- Finally* these were the years when 
Rovd.!, juM admitted to the League of Na¬ 
tions, seemed tn be pursuing ,1 course of 
collabnration with the West against the 
threat of Nazi Germany. Moscow there¬ 
fore urged the French Communists tu give 
up their old policy of cons taut opposition 
am! to co-operate yvith their hated ene¬ 
mies* the Socialise*. 

Jr was a bad rime fora French New Deal 
'Flic nation was bitterly divided bcrwecn 
partisan* and enemies of the Rpipulnr Front, 
business and farming classes were tradition* 
ally reluctant to psiv income taxes, which 
would have to Ijc raised to meet the costs 
of soeial services; the economv yvas not 
geared to labor-saving devices. The Blum 
cabinet had an ambition* program—a ms-ti- 
mum work week of 40 hours; partial m- 
tirmalbiation of the Rank of France* the 
railroads and the munitions industry; com¬ 
pulsory arbitration nf labor disputes; and 
other measures of social welfare. Mthough 
Blum achieved must of this program on pa- 
per, everything conspired to block Its suc¬ 
cess ful execution. The Gimnuinisiv did not 
really co-operate, for they refused to par¬ 
ticipate in the Blum cabinet and sniped ar 
it from the sidelines in the Chandler and in 
the press. Businessmen took fright m the 

nuishro.ing membership nf the CXL'T. 

and at the '\ifr4ipm n or "sray-itv 1 strikes 
of French industrial w orkers in June. IVjd. 

Moreover, as the anri-dernneranc re- 
gmus m Germany, Laly* and Spain we nr nn 
to new victories* France was driven to c\- 
pettsBre rearmament. Capital, however. was 
rapidlv leaving tlic country to be invested 
or deposited abroad, and the monied class 
would not subscribe ro the huge defense 
loans that yvere essential if the French 
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armed forces were to be pot in shape to face 
the war that began to icsm inevitable. 
Blum wa* obliged to call x halt in March, 
191“, The Popular Front now dbiinre- 
grated, and rhe Qi T. Io*t milling of its 
ncwlv recruited mcrniltcr* and suffered a 
new schism between Communists and ami- 
Communists, 


Divided Ft&nce Indeed, the 

morale iff the 

French sagged badly .ifrer the collapse of 
the Popular From. Under the mounting 
tensions of 19*8 and 1939* the Rfldiflal-Su- 
ernlisr premier, ffctadicr. kept France on 
the side of Britain in opposition to the 
RotTic-Uerlin axis* and various mcayure* uf 
retrench men t— i ndudi ng virtual aban d on- 
mctit of the 40- hour week—kept the 
French economy from collapse. But the 
workers 1 1 j 11 L very badly the failure «ff the 
Popular Front* and a* lire November, 
I'M 1 B p a general ".trike almost came off, and 
had in he emnlmed by purring the rail- 
wav workers under military orders- The 
possessing classes, on the other Hand, were 
outraged by the fact that BlumN experi¬ 
ment had been made at alb many of Them 
were convinced that their salvation toy in 
a French totalitarian state—-* 1 he 1 ter t tie- 
ler tJun Jilum.” as their despairing slogan 
went* The France that was confronted 
with war in 19to was nor only inadequately 
prepared in refills of fmtcriaK it u as psy¬ 
chologically and spiritually divided, uncer¬ 
tain of what it was fighting for, An Ameri¬ 
can historian of France, commenting nn 
this failure of rhe French spirit in the 
J9.urs. summarised; 

It h 2 tragedy when j pt*l mart lust* hit 
utrength and Tits perstmallry; it is a Catastrophe 
when a nation loses ir* assurance, To me the 
tragic patiuw of the Trench problem can Ik; 


summed np in a remark made by my hostess 
in a Patman pension in 19)7 when she called 
my 41 tendon to the notice about the air-raid 
shelter for The neighborhood* Oyer there [in 
i itraianyl/ she said with a choke in her voice, 
'rlit shelters will In; safe; mirs will he failin'.' 
She wanted to Iht proud of the nation for 
which her husband had given up his life in 
she warned to believe in the coTtimnniiy 
that had given her ttilrmrr, but she hail b*r 
fifth and with it her nerve, These simple 
wonlk are dramatic evidence of the 1 si III re of 
The fi#n viral of a great people- # 

Many Frenchmen before 1940 relied on 
their threat empire to restore the flagging 
elan viral of the mother country, Cn Ionia I 
troops, particularly from Senegal and 
North Africa* bad helped to replenish the 
dmunislicd ranks of the army during World 
War L Enthusiasts spoke uf France as 1 na» 
rinti not ilf j;ii.sc the 40.000jQOff Frenchmen 
at home bin of 100.000*000 Frenchmen, in¬ 
cluding the population rff the colonial ler^ 
rituries* But this was fit retching ttic taers 
cr>o far, Economically. the Empire a* a 
whole did advance in rhe i920's and 19tn\ 
vec only small native dire groups—only rel¬ 
atively few Indo-Chinese ur Senegalese or 
Ylgcrian \ralis, for iiutAnce—were assiml- 
fated as Frenchmen nr desired such assimih 
tium What they did desire was sum* son iff 
home rule ur independence. Although some 
leader uf rhe French Left urged cuncev- 
sions to native aspirations, few collection* 
were actually made. French imperial policy 
in the 192Q P s and IU3ffs continued along 
traditional lines. Perhaps no policy pursued 
then could have prevented the disintegra¬ 
tion of die French Empire that ha? oc¬ 
curred since World War If, hul the old- 
fashioned policy Tlw wa* follow ed certainly 
did lirdc to reconcile native nationalists 
to their French overlords 

*J, It, Wolf* Vh^ Elan ValJ&l uf Frtrscr; \ 
Pitiblcm in Hisuiricd Pcrcpcctne," Ifnjfrrii 
Pr*rt£e r L M, Lirkt d 1 Ihmevtun. IMJll, M 
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IV: The United States 


Neither the KiinLin nor the ma¬ 
terial losses c.f the- United Scjei^ in World 
Wur I were it .ill comparable with tluwic of 
Britain and France. American climjli! ttr^ 
were s H dead and zn^uOfl wounded; 
the comparable French figures were IjHv 
00ft dOud and 3,044,000 wounded in j po/w- 
4 ij forge. Moreover in 
purely mare rial term*, the United States 
ilmtwr gained from the war. I leaw Indus- 
tries were greatly stimulated In Allied war 
orders; the war pm rhe growing financial 
center of New York at Jc.i>r nn equal tcrm> 
with that or London; rhe dollar had begun 
m dcrhmne the monarch of the nine¬ 
teenth cennrry, the pound sterling. It is: 
true char tIic Miles had borrowed from the 
Americam government; hut until 1933 some 
aiiteicsE L'oint hi nn these loans Moreover, 
ibe stimulation of American industry re¬ 
sulting from these loans exceeded the loss 
from (he Finnl repudiation. of war debts in 
rhe early )o?0\ l"hu United States, then. 
Came out of tilt w ar almost unscathed* vic- 
tori mu, and prosperous. 

hohiionism Yet in some 

eases the 

American revulsion against the w .ir m IVIO 
and the years following wj> as marked as 
11 Lit of Britain, France, anil defeated fler- 
rjj.ins On the level of pine politics, th.ir 
revulsion helped ro unseat the Democrat*, 
wbu, under President Wilson, had cm\- 
tndied the federal government since I 
rhe Repuhbeam won rhe presidential elec¬ 
tions of 1920, J9I4 + and I92H. Three sue 
LCvsjve Repulpiic-ins oecupicd the V V hite 
Mouse—14 aiding 1 192M92JL (Tuolldge 

(1923-1919), and Herbert Hoover E1929- 
1933 >. 

On the level of policy and pub tic .sttU 


mdes T American revulsion against war took 
fisc Form uf isolationism, the desire to 
withdraw from imcrnatmual politics. This 
tM>)actnnism wia by no means universal 
among Americans Some historians ted that 
rise thrives and attitudes of millions of men 
had already made isolationism certain in 
19ly. Others fed that j slight shift in the 
w iirds and deeds of nu-n in high places could 
have changed the hrtal decision and could 
have brought America into the League of 
Xadtiftt, If, as we have already seen, the 
Democratic President Witaon had been 
willing to meet RepuhEip&n opposition in 
the Scnaie by 3 fciv conccsrions, then per¬ 
haps the Treats 1 of Versailles, League of 
Nations and all might have achieved the 
two-thirds majority in the Senate die 
Constitution requires for treaties Or if 
someone un ihc Republican tide. w ith skill 
and prestige, had been able 10 pur through 
Hie notion nf a bipartisan foreign policy. 
Hum w itln patience and good will the 
United St^tc> might have been brought 
into the I .eaguc^ Public opinion, say those 
who rake rids view, was not against ouv 
carry ing on the task we had begun in 1917; 
only a noisv minority in the country as a 
whole, and the Utile group of obstinate 
senators .it the tup, wanted us to with¬ 
draw. 

Yet those wlm remember the years right 
afm IU|^ find ir hard to deny that the 
Cnimtry was swept by a wave nf desire tn 
gel hack to 11 norma kv, 11 as President Hard¬ 
ing later termed n, ungrammatically. A 
grq.ir many Americans fell that ilicv hud 
done all they needed to do in beating the 
Germans, that further direct participa¬ 
tion in the complexities of European poli¬ 
tics would simply involve American In* 
:nlicence and virtue that much more dis¬ 
astrously in European sophistication and 
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vice. The not uuromwmri American raac- 
iinn against Sts '"strong” presidents twit: 
the form of repudiating all of Wilson's weirk 
nr Paris as that of an un-American tyrant, 
Fufthenpo^r as the months of negotiation 
vie nr on with no final dedfiiotte reached, 
American*, ahvav* an impatient people, be 
gan to fed that sheer withdraw al wus 
about the only effective actum they could 
take. 

The 1 seniv of Versailles, containing at 
Wilson's insistence the League of Nations 
was finally rejected in the Senate un March 
19, 192a The United Srcircs remained 

technical I v at war with Germany until 
July, 1921, when a resolution miking a 
.irate peace was parsed by Congress and 
signed under the presidency of Harding, 
American isolationism was expressed in 
these years in other concrete measures?, t lie 
Fordney-iVIeCuntljei l ariff of 1922 and the 
Smoot-1 Uwlcv Tariff of 19.in set micey- 
sivetv higher duties on foreign good*, and 
emphasized America's belief that her high 
wa^c scale* needed to he protected from 
cheap foreign labor. 

Yen the United Slates continued all 
through rhe S 920 *s 1,1 insist that the debts 
owed to her by the Allied powers be repaid, 
(t is true that these were refunded in j 
series of agreements. and that in the closely 
related problem of German reparations 
Americans on the whole cast their weight 
on rlit: side of a general scaling-do w n of 
German obligations- Hut Congress paid lit¬ 
tle heed to the argument* so convincing to 
most economises, that European narioite 
could not repay save rhrougb dollars gained 
hy >ales of their goods in the American mar¬ 
ket, and that American tariffs continued 
ro make such repayment impossible. Con¬ 
gressmen tended £0 reduce the complevL 
ties of international debts to President 
Oolidge's simple dictum: “They hired the 
money,didn't they?" 

The spirit of kulariunwm also lay behind 
the imuugratkm restrictions of the 1920 s !*, 
which reversed the former American policy 


of almost free tmmigrarium The act of 19H 
-:ei an annual sjuuia limit for each country 
of 2 per cent of rhe number of nationals 
fr cm that cmmtry resident hi the United 
Scares in im Since the Ik ivy mumgni- 
non from eastern and soil 1 [tern 1 .11 rope had 
come after ltf90> the eh nice of that date re¬ 
duced ihc flow front these areas to a mere 
trickle. 


The Road 

hnerfiktitmaUmi Vet during 

chit m of 

partial isolationism the United Scares by 
mi means withdrew entirely from hmrna- 
cional politics. Rather, as an independent 
wirhout formal alliances, she continued rn 
puraie policies that seemed to most Ameri¬ 
can* traditional, but th.it m rheir totality 
uradn.iltv lined her up against rhe chief per* 
turhing nations of the years between the 
two world wars. Even before the drift of 
her commitnicnra against Ciemtany, Italy, 
and Japan became clear in the IVhi *. Ameri¬ 
cans had in fact engaged ihnmdves, At 
what scents to some hardboilcd thinkers 
the level of abstract and meaningless gen- 
era I dccbiwrions, they had gone far her me 
the Democratic administration of Franklin 
Ruiiscvclt in 19 LL 

In 1 he Republican Secretary of 

State Kellogg submitted 10 the great Eu¬ 
ropean power* a proposal for a renunciation 
of war. incorporated with similar proposal* 
from the French Foreign Minister Hriand* 
ic was formally adopted in August of that 
v ear as the Pact of Paris, commonly known 
is i he Kdlogg-Briand Fact, It was eventu¬ 
ally vigned by twenty-three nations, in¬ 
cluding tlic United States It is now the 
fashion tn decry the Pact js futile, and it is 
certainly true that it did not prevent 
\\ ,11 td War IF And yet by this action the 
United States expressed a concrete con¬ 
cetti over the peace of the world, 

in a hundred ways the United States w as 
ar work bring the foundations for the 


w 
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position of work! leaderihip it reached after 
World W ar II. American businessmen were 
everywhere; American bp-ins were making 
possible the revival of Cicmian industrial 
rrtcatitCss^ American motors refrigerators 
typewriters telephones and other prod- 
mi-* -if rhf assembly line were being hoUI 
everywhere. In the Far Ijsl, the l ntred 
States & earh a* F>2I took the lead mi the 
Sine-Power Treat) rhar cmnmirred her 
and the other great powers including Ja¬ 
pan, til respect the sovereignty and integ¬ 
rity of China. If Prci’idrnr RoOScwtrlt in 
1041 resisted the Japanese attempt ru 
swtdhiw Chim and other Far Pastern cem- 
tory r lie wis simply following a line bid 
down umki President Hording* 

B&pm—*nd Bmt In domestic 

affairs, the 

Crmlidge *ru (JV2MMW) ha* now become 
] encodin'. 1 Kcm; were yea re of frantic jwo&r* 
peritv, everybody played the stock murker 
ami the value of stocks rose to fantastic 
hdghti I Ihv were ihc vears of '‘prohibi¬ 
tion." lit? hm on ihc manufacture flnd sale 

■ if ih nlirrliE beverages enforced in theory, 
\n the Vuhtciiri Act of under rite 

1 ighteciub Amendment s■ - the G«iwitu- 


tiott- And <n they w ere d$o the years of the 
ijpea heavy and the Inxitkggcr, They were 
the veare of rhs dtort ^kin—the shorten, 
pmhahh . in all western history— of sex. ap* 
peal* the Charleston* md other fnnre of -in. 
The* were vc.m which, like the ^naughty 
nineties** of the mneiccruh ccnnirv, we 
look hoc! on with a sort Of reproving envy, 
ware that now look colorful, romantic. 

Rui the OouUdfie era wu< by tto means 
compkrelv Hummed up in novel* of the 
age like The Gmit ihiUh} of V Scon: 
Fitzgerald. or even in Sinclair Lewis' h,iif- 
vumc-il ftzhbitT and .Iftfut Strutt h w as mi 
era of marked industrial progress, of solid 
advancement of Ehe naiinn.il plain and pp<* 
ducrivc capabilities, k was an ct3 of the 
steady spreading in Che United Slates of 
standard* of living heretofore limited to 
the relatively few, standards of living that 
reemtd t<> imcllecutaU vulgar and inide- 
nut re, I mi rhat were neveohelc^ a new 
thing in rht wurlti T hese were the year* 
when, if you livid .* servant, you could Tto 
longer take her for grunted* hut had to 
take some pains to keep her satisfied Thcv 
were years for which, at their liest. the 
right ivmbul is rsu Hollywood character, no 
inTtl1eciu.il* emi gre; j ‘ pimtetr of industry 1 , 
nor wen i ganger;, bin President GMilttlgr 
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himself, sober, plodding urujnagLnitivc, 

At ift most glamorous, ihc era ended 
with rhe onset of rhe great depression in 
the autumn of During the preceding 
vear. Wall Street had enjoyed m unprece¬ 
dented l»nim. Speculators by the millions 
wen playing rhe marker in the hope of 
quick resale of stocks 11 huge profits; they 
bought shores 4 irn margin,” paving only a 
fraction «f their cost in cash, and often bor¬ 
rowing the money to pay that small frac¬ 
tion. Nor only stocks bur many other pur¬ 
chases were financed nn borrowed money 
Credit had swollen fo the point where ir 
was no longer on n sound bads in a largely 
nnicgulaieJ economy. Eventually* shrewd 
investors began to sell their holdings in rhe 
belief that Ehc bubble soon would burst. 
The result was a disastrous drop in stock 
values, beginning in October, 1929, and 
continuing almost without lee-up t*i 195L 
Both the speculating and the lenders from 
whom they had Inn-rowed money were 
ruined. 

The immediate cause of the depress]nn, 
them was the stock-market crash. About 
the more deep-seared causes the economic 
physicians Lire not even today wholly 
agreed* Some of them believe that a capi- 
tdi*t society inevitably produce busings 
cycles 1 iscsl hiring from the highs of pros* 
perity tu rite low - **i depression; that these 
cycles arc of various lengths, short, me* 
dium, and lung; and that an unusual number 
of cyclical lows coincided in the hire 1920 fc s 
to make rhe depression particular!) *crionjL 
Others, not uninfluenced by .Man:, hold 
rhai under American capitalism ihe 
troughs of a depression arc hound to L«e 
deeper each time, u only Iwcanse of ihe 

grcnit scale of the \mcriam ctiummy. 

rhU much seems certain- (.'uolidge pros¬ 
perity was very un e v e n ly distributed 
among t he various pans uf the American 
economy and American socaccv, Agncul- 
iutie, notably, suffered a kind of permanent 
depression throughout the I92CIS. At the 
close of World W o 1, former* commanded 


very high prices fur their produce anil en¬ 
joyed an apparently insatiable market at 
home and abroad. They expanded their pro- 
diction—and borrowed to finance the ex¬ 
pansion— often at a reckless rite- Then, as 
"normalcy" returned in the early 192(V„s + 
the foreign marker dried up, rhe home mar¬ 
ket shrank, farm prices fell rapidly, and the 
Inevitable foreclosure of farm mortgages 
began. Wage-earning workers, though nor 
hard hit like the farmers, gained bill little 
increase in their purchasing power during 
the 191Q\ The worker did often raist his 
standard of living, by purchasing a house or 
a car, lint hr did ir on credit, by assuming 
rhe burden of a heavy mortgage or bv 
financing 1 purchase on installments ru be 
paid over a lung period. The "big nninev" + 
of the Coolidge era went chiefly 10 busing 
above ah tci big business. 

Hie great depression was very severe so 
many countries throughout the world, bur 
nowhere was SI worse than in the United 
States. Its effects may be measured by the 
round figure of 16,000,000 Americans Unem¬ 
ployed at the tmv point ail the early 1930's 
— something like om>tfurd nf the national 
labor Force, In terms of vhur economists 
call flic “gross national product" the 
United States Department nf Commerce 
sen for 3^29 the figure nf s 103.k2idJ0d,<tfHk 
for 1933, (her figure set is $55.~4Q.(HN>dHW 4 a 
little more than halt" tii.it for 1929. 

The most remarkable thing almur this 
grave crisis in rhe American economy 

that it produced almost nn organized 
movements of revolt, no threat nf revolu¬ 
tion. The intellectual* of the l9$tTs did in¬ 
deed turn to "social emi seriousness" and 
Marsisnii made some converts diming o tit¬ 
ers uni artists. Iltn the bulk of tile popula¬ 
tion showed no serious signs of abandoning 
fur any revolutionary creed rhdr funda¬ 
mental belief than the li v out by tbpough 
the legal means provided by existing 
American institutions. Even before the 
electing of Franklin D. Roosevelt 111 1932, 
local liutiioritio and private Charities, 
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hdpcJ out by the emblishjrienr early in 
\9M of the federal R.F.CL (Rbctinsmictinn 
FiHWice Corporation) tu release finy.cn as¬ 
sets did a g<wd deal to soften the worst 
sufFerlngi. of the mitmpbycd, The Rcpuhlb 
cars -id min hi ration of Preside bit Homer, 
however, was generally cijTnrnsticd hi the 
philosophy of laisscz-fairci -tside from the 
R.F.C., ir did little to cushion the effects 
of [he depression. People who wanted a 
nii>re dgoroui Jiuck on economic prob¬ 
lems voted fur the Den*►eras in 1932; most 
significantly, they did not vote in very im¬ 
portant numbers fm the socialist *->r com- 
miiiiMt presidential candidates. In the crbfiv 
of a great depression the American two- 
party system evidently continued to meet 
basic political needs. 

The New Deal The victory 

of rile Demo¬ 
crats in 1932 seemed to give them a clear 
mafuhtc to marshal all ihc resources of the 
Federal government against the depression. 
The Democratic president, Franklin Roose¬ 
velt (19?HW)« took office on March 4, 
lPH, tn the midst «f a financial crisis that 
had dosed the banks .ill over the irnmiry. 
He at once summoned Congress to an emer¬ 
gency session, and declared a hank bo!ilay’. 
Gradually the sound banks reopened* im\ 
the New l>c:il began ns. course, During its 
subsequent cbttvdcsfetnctL much of the 
American business comtmmk) tinder bet¬ 
ter condition* turned with great biiicf- 
ness .IyaisisT Rooxtweh anil M lib works. Rul 
in those early months of 193? rhe mere f.its 
that a miiiufial administration trying 
in do me thing almut die simatimi was 

a powerful restorarivt to nrttioitn! mimic. 
1 lie nation emerged from the hank holiday 
with a new confidence, echoing die phrase 
from Roosevelt's inaugural address that 
there was nothing cn fear * 4 hut fear iredfd 1 
Tii* New Deal was in part a scries of 
measures aimed at immediate- difficulties 
and in part a series of measures aimed at per- 


manenr changes in the structure of Ameri¬ 
can society. The distinction between its 
short-term and its long-term measures Is in 
a sense arbitrary, for the men who carried it 
though were never quire clear in their 
nun minds exactly what they were trying 
in do. Whin must chiefly interest m is the 
iinplicarious ■ >f their work. In iht perspec¬ 
tive of western history, the New Deal is 
the coming to the United States under 
the special pressures of ilic great depres¬ 
sion. of those measures—"’socialist ' 1 tn some 
of their opponents—that we hive already 
ice n in European countries like fin ram and 
German); They arc best summed up in that 
value-charged Emu, the “welfare state / 1 

1 he tliun-rertn measures of the New 
Deal aimed to tower the price nf American 
goods in a world that was abandoning the 
gold standard by releasing the dollar from 
its re with gold, They aimed to thaw out 
credit by extending rhe activities of rhe 
R.F.C. and by creating such new govern¬ 
mental lending agencies as the Home Own¬ 
ers" Loan Corporation. Thc\ aimed to re¬ 
lieve unemployment by public works on a 
large scale* lev safeguard bank depots by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Grtrporatkrm 
Lind to regulate speculation Lind other 
^tiidt-itiirker activities by the Securities 
ind I \chiingc Commission. Hie historicid 
significance of mnnv pf the.se measures 
rested in the fact that they were under¬ 
taken not by private business or by it ate 
nr local auEhoriric^ but 1>y eIic federal gov¬ 
ernment- There wax one exception tn the 
rule of widening federal activity; <hc 
Twenty-first Amendment n* the Gmstb 
rntion, repealing e he Eighteenth and ahan- 
i! n n i Etg ine leasingly i insucctssfti l fede ra I 
efforts to enforce prohibition. 

"I he long-term measure* of the New- 
Deal w ere, of course. mure important The 
Social Security Alt of 1935 introduced tn 
the United States nn a national scale the 
unemployment sickness, and retirement al¬ 
lowances of the kind that Lloyd George 
had brought into Britain. Federal taxation. 
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especially income taxes on individual .md 
corporate incumci w» used to .secure a 
more equal distributism of the national 
product- Cmigre^ passed it whole series of 
acts nn labor relations, rhe ner effeer of 
which lias been to strengthen and extend 
the role of organized labor in American 
economic life, \ series of acts on agrkub 
turc, though leaving the business of farm* 
iny Htill hi rhe himdv of several luUBrni in¬ 
dividual fanner’, producing for sab in a cash 
market, nevertheless regulated Crops and 
prices to a degree that would have been im 
com p rch ensi hi e m a n inc tee n r h-cei miry 
farmer. And finally—the showpiece of rhe 
New |>cal—a threat regional planning board, 
the i'cnncssec Valiev Authority, lias used 
gfntmrnenr power rn make over the eco¬ 
nomic and social life of 4 relatively back- 
ward area liy checking the erosion of farm- 
lands, by instituting flood control, and by 
providing cheap electric power generated 
at government-built dams. 

More than twenty years after the bank 
holiday of I933, Americans were still debat¬ 
ing the New Deal Jt unquestionably left 
Hie United States ,t vocictv verv different 
from rhijc pictured In rhe classical econo¬ 
mists, No real society* indeed, las. ever 


quite corretipfinded to rhe Theoretical ex¬ 
treme of free enterprise, in which every 
man sells and buys what he warn* to—or 
can—and in which the man who cannot 
“cam" a living quire simply dies. Rut in the 
sense m wfuch rhe United States of* say, 
[S70 was close to siich a soeiets. the United 
States of the New Deal and after h quite 
far from mdi a society. 

1 lie ru&h of free competition has been 
tempered In government regulation, be¬ 
cause: it hits become clear Hut in vuch com- 
petition much that men prize would m 
facr be competed our of existence. If ev¬ 
eryone today were fret to catch all the 
trout he warned to and could* there would 
soon be no trout left at alL Bur most 
Americans accept, and with some help from 
game warders observe, the fish and game 
laws. And in general they have come to *ce 
the need for government regulation in the 
odd broadly known as the conservation of 
natural resources. Even here, however, 
when ir comes to the overgrazing of pas¬ 
ture lands or the forming methods that 
lead to soil erosion, mam Americans jrc siiU 
re hu: hi m to have rhe government in (ef¬ 
fete with their * rights.” 

When rhe question at stake is the dis- 
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tribal ion of wealth* nit her than its actual 
exhaustion. Americans arc often unwilling 
ro accept limitations on free enterprise. 
On tins i^sliCh even after tilt Ncu Deal* the 
champions of government regulation, md 
private initiative still do battle. The Marx¬ 
ist indictment of a competitive society, 
that under it rite rich tend to bee nine 
richer and the poor to become poorer, is hot 
wholly true. Hut rile lost nvu hundred 
vests of western history suggest that 
without some government interference 
the modem scramble for wealth tends tu 
produce a society pvrarnidiri in structure 
With a few men of great wealth ill the tnp T 
the pyramid spreads out through the wdU 
re-do ro a broad base ■ rf hmmn Icings \ust 
able to scrape tilling* In our western society, 
however, the political power democracy 
Skives to that numerous broad base hns over 
rite years been used to alter the very shape 
of the social pyramid. li Snak-thc-rich ' 1 raxa- 
don and govemmtnt aid to the poor have 
flattened it oui* cutting it down ac the 
top and pushing if up from the liuttoiti* 
Indeed, the hgure may m> longer he a pyra¬ 
mid. hut Mimewhar duuifind-diupcd, wid¬ 
est in the middle. It is nut yet in any human 
society a straight line, representing a bo- 
lute social and economic crpiaUtv. 

There i* + then> in modem America a level¬ 
ing, both up and down. The great haromil 
mansions of riic Mud sou Valley; of New¬ 
port, even of California, are too expensive 
to main rain, ^nd arc being turned into mu- 
scums or put to insdturiunal use. The 
whim >if iKl iuiun slums ue being slowly 
cleaned up to make way for modern housing 
projects, l he verv rich ill exist, at least in 
Texas. hat the number of the very poor is 
diminishing. Meanwhile* the nmil national 
product ha> increased lr is nut merek that 
□ Iked national in c nine is living more evenly 
distributed; despite the complaints of con¬ 
servatives rhat the leveling process is de¬ 
stroying incentives to hard work and in¬ 
vention. the real national in come has in¬ 
creased greatly since the depth of the de¬ 


pression in WMm There b more to be 
shared. 

It must, however, be noted that the 
American society that emerged from the 
New Deal wjx In no means collectivist; it 
can liv no means be accurately described as 
^ndilisticJ 1 The United Srace* of the mid- 
twemicrii century b rather a “mixed econ¬ 
omy/ 1 in which Individual economic acriv- 
ilv—that of the worker as well as that rrf 
the entrepreneur or manager—k indeed reg¬ 
ulated and restricted* but not entirely 
controlled* by government. The United 
States still display's an extraordinary range 
of economic activity, from the ‘"socialistic" 
Post Office to enormous private industries 
tint arc r lie i use Ives societies, almost gov¬ 
ern w ie nts + wit h a dit ti iiistni f i V e p rt iblci i is 
and bureaucracies of their own* rand on 
down to small independent husincs.smen t 
who are often fhc best examples of almost 
pore free enterprise. 

C otrfith'in America Although 

Americans 

still battle over rhe New Deal, it scorn evi¬ 
dent that the measures taken by the R(h*- 
scvclt administration, combined with the 
natural strength of \ meric an institution;* 
and cuImre, pulled the t ubed Stares at 
least parr way nur of rhe depression. 1 hey 
also restored a high deqrec of confidence ro 
Americans. The midlcctuate. whose role in 
modern America has generally l>ecn in op¬ 
position tn the mm of bmmcxv in the 
IWtIN had found the United States a hop 
lewly crasv and vulgar society. But in the 
[*JHsV though Mnm intellectual flirted 
with .VlarsEbiM, mam turned m support 
the ncu Xmcrican Way of rhe Nevi Deal. 

Hit onset of W at in IMimpc found Ameri¬ 
cans* as we shall sec in rhe next chapter* mx- 
imis not to jeopardize in war rhar still pre¬ 
carious prosperity, anxious in remain neu¬ 
tral if Europe should persist m going ro 
war. Hut the United State* was not, like 
the France of l l W4J > a rired, skeptical land. 
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divided fundamentally into mmuallv hnv 
rile dosses* Rnotievelr anti hi- Republican 
opponents had been for some time exchang¬ 
ing insults the "economic it> yalfccs" fought 
hack it "that man in the White I louse ” 
Yet in the pine 1 1 of the internarion.il crisis 
of W9-1941 it became clear that, a I* 
though the nation was not completely 
united, si my mte ii ■was mu pafhntngi- 
lmIK divided. As ufTcn in American his¬ 
tory, the violence of verb.il politics mask? a 
very basic uniry. When the war came to 
the L usted Stares m 1941, Americans were 
largely ready for it psychologically and— 
what is really remarkable in a western de¬ 
mocracy—not too unready for it militarily. 

When ihe war came, moreover, the 
United States had already made many ef- 
forts to eiilisi rhe support of the Latin - 
American stares. In 1930; before the %n~ 
called "Riinsevdi Revnlutiori* 1 rn American 
diplomacy, President L ft mi vers State Depart¬ 
ment issued the Clark Memorandum 
specifically stating that the Monroe Doe- 
trine does not Concern icsclf with in¬ 
ter-American relations hut is directed 
against oiimide intervention in rtie affairs 
of the Western I fembpherc, The United 
Siascs was no lunger ru land the Murine* in 


some Central American republic at the 
drop of q hat hut was trying to strengthen 
hemispheric solidarity. And so. on the foun¬ 
dations of the Cbrk Memorandum, Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt built his celebrated "Good 
Neighbor” policy toward the other Amcri- 
caft nations 

Meantime, what mav he called American 

if 

imperial policy was likewise undergoing 
*omc hheratizarinn. notably with respect 
rn the Philippines. When the United Stilted 
hud annexed the islands 3i rhe close of the 
Spaabh-American W ar (see Cturprcr XVII), 
a stubborn Filipino insurrection broke out 
in protest, and it took American Forces 
three years to stlbJuc the reb¬ 

els. Filipino nationalism, though part Lilly 
disarmed hy the conciliator, measures 
taken by the L T nited States after rhe sup 
pressinn of The rchdlhm„ none the less con- 
tmued ro hope for eventual freedom. In the 
WO's American officials undertook ncgjftri 
aborts with Filipino leaders with the aim at 
lirsE of bestowing a rather dilute kind of 
dominion status on the islands. Hut bv the 
outbreak of World W ar I! the negotiating 
had advanced to the point where it wa$ evi¬ 
dent that rfic Philippine? would sottn gain 

least nominal independence. 


V: f iu Loosening of Imperial Ties 


Hie I"ilipinn Ins u rrecritm ol I 
w as a pnrttur Even before 1914. there were 
signs That many of the more advanced "c«-n 
hmial” people* were already chafing under 
imperial ism. Native naritmdbt movements 
were creating rrmiMc fnr the British in 
Egypt and India, fur the French in Morocco 
and Algeria, and fur all the imperial power? 
in Chinn. The First World War itself 
speeded up rhe process of rousing national 
consciousness among the "‘natives' 1 of the 
various empires, and at its end there was no 
doubt that the hold of the West liad been 


loosened Psychologically, k seam evident 
that the experience of rile wir gave a lift 
to nun-western peoples; they had often 
rendered importune services to their white 
ma&tviN imd their leaders had widened their 
know ledge nf the West. The Arab peoples 
ut the rihl Ottoman Empire had rinsed ir- 
mies of their own and h;ul fought with Eu¬ 
ropean aid for their own freedom from Tur¬ 
key, French colonial troops and Bnrish In¬ 
dian troop had taken part tn the conflict, 
sometimes in Lump itself. 

The very spectacle of the musters qtiar- 
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rrlin” aumnc; themselves Jiil sfittjtthtng to 
lower [he prestige uf the West among suln 
ject peoples. Moreover, the Allies had 
fouglii the war Ln the name of democratic 
ideal* of &clf-dc termination for all peoples, 
arid in their priipagaiida against the Central 
Fnvi.cn die 1 , had stressed lu&vdy their np- 
poskimt in imj>tiialisni. I he fifth of Mil- 
xinS fourteen Points asserted that in dis¬ 
puted claims in colonial territories “tin in¬ 
terests of the pnpttlatitms coiictnied must 
have cowl w eight'' witrh the kite nests of 
the colonial powers- It is true that the A I- 
Bits did urn give up any of their territories 
in 1019. and did Indeed add to them under 
the mandate system (sec Chapter XVUIh 
Tn many uf the subject races, as to liberate 
in rite West itself, the mandate was simply 
a disguise for the old imperialism! but it is 
surely significant that a disguise seemed 
necessary to the imperialist powera. The 
West was committed row in some ^rtse to 
a process of ar leasr gradual emancipation nf 
the cotoimd dependencies. 

It vs-.tsi in the far Vast rhnr old imperial 
ties \\ ere most electriv loosened during die 
inter-war vears China, as we shall soon see 
in more detail t was engaged jn a great strug¬ 
gle to free herself fnun the tutelage ■ .f the 
western cnUmial pavers. I he conflict in 
r Ihina, hiwe\ er. was much inrire than a turn 
plc conflict her ween oriental nationalists 
and fieri iknGft] imperialists. Almost from 
the Stare it was complicated by two addi¬ 
tional dentems—increasing communist in- 
tervenrion in Chinese politics, and the in¬ 
creasing threat tn Chinese independence 
from an expansionist Japan. U is seared) an 
exaggeration to say that China faced the 
prospect uf simply exchanging one set of 
imperial overlords for mother, 

fap^n A tone ammig 

mm- western 

peoples, rhe Japanese experienced the in 
dust rial revolution and wens able to main¬ 
tain themselves :is a fully independent ma¬ 


jor political entity during the great age of 
imperialism see Chapter X\ l hr Mure than 
rim, as the twentieth century opened, it 
was clear that Japan w as a great power, a 
riit I hut sunwu hai unwelcome participant 
an the struggle for imperial position \* we 
have seen, the Japanese made rhese impres¬ 
sive accomplishment* w ithout radically al¬ 
ee ritur their tfaifltiuTiiI oligarchical and ab- 
Mitutkr puli ideal structure. 

In the decade after World War L ii 
bolted is though Japan might achieve a 
gradual liberalisation of her political instb 
muons The cabinets uf the I92ute included 
many men from the business class who fa- 
vored vigorous expansion abroad bui who 
also granted Mime measures of camions lib* 
mlbtin at I to me. The originally very limited 
suffrage was graduilk extended, and in 
1925 all men received ihe right to vote* 
For the first time, political parties, wtst- 
crn-stvte, Itcgati to put down riMjts, espe- 
viallv in the urban population, and xeciucd 
likeh to give new vitality ti* the Diet, the 
not very powerful central representative 
assemble of Japan. Trade unions also tnofc 
shape and began to win a following; 

Japan, however, did not evolve into a 
parliamentary democracy on the western 
tmnkl during the twenty years truce. By 
the eariv [>nliiiv.il power was falling 

mure and more inro the ha mb of army and 
fiiivv officers, many of them descended from 
rhe feudal fcww/fttj class (sec above, pp. 

569). Fhis military clique hated the prospect 
uf liberal civilian government and envied and 
mistrusted rhe business daw* They found n 
potent political weapon in the office of the 
emperor, who w r as supposed to possess rise 
kind of political infallibility that western¬ 
er* assneiate with a divine-right monarch. 
Putting their own words into die emper¬ 
or's umurh. the admirals and generate used 
his pronounce mem* to further their own 
ends. Anti, tn make doubly sure, they assa*- 
sinated nr terrorised rite chief spiltesntcn 
nf nascent Japanese liberalism. 

Ihe consequence WOS the progressive 
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clamping of 2 military dictatorship un Ja¬ 
pan during rhc 1930 5 , The Dirt lost power; 
popular election* vvere belt! and rltcir re* 
suSt.h werr then disregarded- Businessmen 
supported rhc new regime out of fear m 
one of anticipation of the huge profits to 
he secured from irs adventures abroad \ 
cult of emperor*worship* known as state 
Shinto* wn> cuncmrted out r*r m innocuous 
traditional Japanese religion in order to fo¬ 
cus popular loyalties nn the divine mission 
of the emperor and to insure popular sub¬ 
mission ro the will of the men who ruled 
in his name. A corps of tilthless agents, 
pictures e[ uci y named ' thought police 
bounded anyone suspected of harlniring 
"dangerous thoughts In short, Japan now 
Inid a government that, while exploiting 
many uniquely Japanese tradition^ in its 
opt rations showed a striking resemblance 
m the totalitarian governments of Europe, 
Nowhere was ihe resemblance to Euro¬ 
pean toialinj nanism more marked than in 
the foreign jwltcv of Japan between the 
tun world Like Hiller’s Germans fir 

\1 ussulini s kalians, the Japanese chimed to 
tie a “have-not** tuition, They, too, pointed 
to iheir steadily growing papulation—and 
did all they could to encourage its further 
growth. 1 Jury, too, harped on tiie over¬ 
crowding or the homeland, its inadequate 
resources and Its restricted markets, lie 


hind this lay real economic problems or sus¬ 
taining tiic Japanese economy in rhc face of 
the depression and the world-wide disrup¬ 
tion of international trade, problems of 
providing food and work for the 60*000*000 
Japanese of [om. In seeking to .solve the 
problem* by imperial expansion, the milita¬ 
rists of the iVKfs were following a pattern 
Hiar had ahead} been set by the West. And 
they were also following the path marked 
out hy the Japanese officers and politicians 
ivho had secured inrmosa m IH9? and an* 
nexed Korea in 1910. During World War l 
japan had tried in vain to subjugate China; 
bv World War It she )ud apparently almost 
succeeded in doing so. To follow the course 
nf rhiv Japanese imperialism we must turn 
to the history uf irs chief victim, China. 

China? The Remhuim 
of 1911-1912 By 1900, the 

Chinese Em¬ 
pire was far gone in political decay. Nomi¬ 
nally independent under the rule of its 
Vkmclm dynasty, it had lost much of iis ef¬ 
fective Mivereignn rim nigh cun cessions ot 
naval base* and economic and political privi¬ 
leges to the European powers and Japan 
Following (Tuna's defeat In japan in IriUv 
European imperialists engaged in i hectic 
sera ml) Ic for further concessions. The Gcr- 
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mans leased Kkochow, ihe French Kwango 
cbnu Ray, tile Ruisiaiw Fort Arthur, and 
The British Wd-hai-wo fstc also Chapter 
XVH)p Jn IfiWL dw American Secretary of 
State. John Hay, sought tn end the scrims 
hie by getting the powers to accept the 
principle uf the “Open Pont, wherein Ml 
foreign goods could he marketed in China 
on equal teems, with no specs id favors to 
any one power. Although the interested 
slate* subscribed to Hay's policy in princi¬ 
ple, the Open Door meant little in prat rice 
Meantime, a formidable reaction to the 
outburst of imperial idviry was gather¬ 
ing within China itself. The hard-preyed 
Vbnchvj government encouraged the for¬ 
mation of ars anti-foreign nationalist secret 
society called the Bower* And the result 
was the Boxer Rebellion of 1900* in w hich 
more than 100 foreigners* matnU mi&itort- 
aries, were slain. The foreign powers, in¬ 
cluding rise United States., uved troops to 
protect their nationals and property against 
the Boxers. In 1901 they obliged ihe Man¬ 
cha government to pay an ennmiou* in¬ 
demnity and to grant them further rights 
th at* of course* further impaired Chinese 
sovereignty* 

The next Chinese rebel lion, the revolu¬ 
tion of 1911 h was directed against the Man- 
elm regime that had proved so incapable uf 
resisting the encroachments of imperialist 
Elites. In this revolution a factor operated 
thai may often be found in the whole proc¬ 
ess uf the loosening uf western commit 
I’hr movement is ilirecred against die 
West*—against westerners themselves or 
against native governors who wern in Ik: 
the agents uf the West, Rut it b a move¬ 
ment inspired at least in part by western 
ideas and examples, □ movement that could 
scaredv have tunic into being without the 
influence of the Wesr. 

The Chinese revolution of I9i I was com¬ 
paratively bloodies* in in early stages It 
w .is sealed bv due abdication un February 
12, 1912, of ihe six-ycar-o3il Msmehu Em¬ 
peror, Pu-vL From the start, it was inspired 


by two groups with conflicting ideas of the 
new society' that the revotuiion was aim¬ 
ing to create. One group soon formed the 
Nationalist parte, ihe Kuornintang, led by 
Sun Ya*-sen and many young intellectuals 
who had studied and traveled in the West, 
Its leaders warned a democratic parliamen¬ 
tary republic of China modeled on ihe 
western political system. Though preserv¬ 
ing as far as possible the basic Chinese family 
and village structure, on which western in¬ 
dustrial society uas to be grafted. Flic 
other group, whose leader was Yuan Shih- 
k’ai* wanted a siting central government 
baricallv authoritarian in structure, with 
authority nor in the hands of an emperor 
and the traditional and highly conservative 
i-hinese mandarin bureaucracy* but in ihe 
Inuds of strong mem capable of achieving 
the modernisation of China from above. 

A struggle for power broke out between 
the assembly elected after 1911 and Yuan 
Shih-k aL The party of Sun Yit-scn was de¬ 
feated. and by 1914, after a “purge 11 of the 
Kiiomutfang members of the assembly. 
Yuan SluK-Uai issued a constitution ill com¬ 
pact that put him in the presidential of¬ 
fice for ten years. Sun Vat-sen and his fol¬ 
lowers had failed to turn China into a west¬ 
ern parliamentary democracy. Sun was + 
however, a giried lender, and the ideas for 
which he stood. though they have never 
got firmly rooted in China, have never 
quite disappeared. Sun remains %n mew hot 
paradoxically rile great hern of the Chi¬ 
nese revolution. 

Yuan's stib^jutni career hear* some re¬ 
semblance In rhar of another military re¬ 
former, Oliver Cromwell. Faced uirti con¬ 
tinuing opposition, not only frnm the re¬ 
publican*: of the kuoin in rang hut also from 
the monarchists, Yuan decided to follow 
the age-old Chinese pair cm and set him¬ 
self up as the first of a new dvnasty of em¬ 
perors to follow tile Mjnehus, A revolt 
caused him to revoke his plans, and carls in 
1916 he reorganized the republic with a mil¬ 
itary cabinet. He died on June 6 h l9!<S f leav- 
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ing Hie new republic enmeshed in another 
Age-old Chinese political pattern—the dis- 
solution of all but [lie shadow of central 
control and the assumption of real power 
by regional strong men. \ new era td pro¬ 
vincial *'war-lank 1 ' had begun. 

In the yean of crisis following lVI I, China 
also faced the aggressive attempts of Japan 
to take over the Far Eastern imperial inter¬ 
ests of European powers now i\t war among 
themselves. Fatly in J9I5, the Japanese pre¬ 
sented in secrecy to the Chinese govern¬ 
ment the 'Twenty-One Demands" which 
.in it Hinted to 4 demand for something dose 
to a prot ect orate over China and for all 
sons of concrete concessions. The Chinese 
republic:, now rtr rhe nadir of its strength, 
countered by declaring war against rhe 
Central powers* thus securing Jt feast the 
nominal protection of two of the Allies, 
Kritain and France, The Japanese did nut 
fed able to defy western objections, and so 
cun tented themselves with taking over 
Kiflttchmv and other German concessions m 
the Shantung peninsula. At the end of the 
war, the victorious Allies, w ith the United 
States in the lead, acted to check rhe ambi¬ 
tions of Their recent military 1 partner. Ja¬ 
pan.. At the Washington Conference of 
W22 fete also Chapter X\ll) japan was 
forced to sign the Sine-Power Trany 
guaranteeing the independence of China, 
This rebuff to Japan b one of rhe first 
events in the long chain that aggravated 
the hostility of Japan tow ard the United 
States nind ended, two decades later, in the 
arrack on Pearl Harbor 

China hetnveen 

the IVorU Wars The details of 

Chinese his* 

mry between the two world wars arc ex¬ 
traordinarily confined and complex, I tie 
main dements during rhts twenty-year pe^ 
riod were the kuoitniitimg, the ComtltU- 
tsists, and the Japanese invaders,. The 
Kuo min tang, after the death of Sun Vat- 


sen in 192S, came under tlic leadership of 
Chkng Kai-shek, an army' officer trained in 
Japan, Tlic Nationalists of the Kuomin- 
tamj were engaged in a constant and often 
very unsuccessful struggle tn set up an ef¬ 
fective central government against the 
pou cm if provincial +< war-lords*" They were 
also often locked in battle with the Com¬ 
munists and die Japanese. 

All rhrec of the main forces fought in 
word and iked for the allegiance—or at any 
rate for the passive acceptance—of nearly 
five hundred million Chinese, for the most 
parr peasants, and for the most part illiter¬ 
ate For the most pari, tom the mosses of 
China were r. far front sharing western at¬ 
titudes toward rhe ^raie that it is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that they felt To¬ 
ward politics as we westerner* feel toward 
the svearher— that it to something beyond 
hunciri control. In transforming the Chi¬ 
nes* into a nifkm in the western sensc* the 
indispensable step was something more 
than [milding railroads and factories or pm- 
tnbting the study of modern science in¬ 
stead of the Chinese classics. It was getting 
the Chinese peasant to regard himself as an 
individual Chinese citizen. 

This mdispensiibfe process was beginning 
in the 1020s and 1930's, k goes far ro ex¬ 
plain whv the Japanese, when they renewed 
iheir aggression in 193 fe were virtually' 
beaten fra in the start In the attempt tu 
become rise true masters of China. In an 
earlier .i^c one can readily imagine the Jap¬ 
anese as military conquerors in China set¬ 
ring up a new dynasty- foreign in origin, 
but verv Minn thoroughly absorbed by the 
Chinese t hat this age-old pattern was nor 
followed in the 19J0*$ shows that China 
herself was changing* rhai here too rhe 
modern expansion of the West* the spread 
of western idea*, was altering her tradi- 
initial way of life* 

The Japanese attack came in September, 
1931, mi Manchuria, an outlying northern 
province of (Ihina that was a particularly 
tempting target for Japanese egress bn. 
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Manchuria had good resources of coal and 
iron; is adjoined Knrw, already a Japanese 
povre^ion; and it had never been fully inte¬ 
grated into rhe structure rtf Chinese gov- 
eminent and looked, therefore, as though 
it could easily l« pried loose. Moreover, the 
Japanese regarded themselves as the natural 
successors of rile Kiissbas. whom thev had 
driven from Manchuria in the Russo-Japa¬ 
nese War of LOOM 905 . By |y* 2 , the Japa¬ 
nese were strong enough in Manchuria to 
proclaim it a puppet state, which thev 
called Harichukuo, under .1 puppet ruler. 
Pu-vi. who os a hoy had been the last em¬ 
peror of China. 

I he Chinese responded ro Japan's aggres¬ 
sion in Manchuria hy 1 ven effective boy¬ 
cott uf Japanese goods; the Japanese coun¬ 
tered by earning die war to the great 
Chinese pint of Shanghai Given rite weak¬ 
ness of the kuomintatig government, effec¬ 
tive Chinese resistance would have required 
urr full sup pure fmm stronger outside 
powers. Neither the western powers nor 
the League of Nations gave China more 
than verba] support t for details, sec Chap¬ 
ter XX]f); the Chinese had to give up their 
hnyeorr of Japanese goods, and the Japa¬ 
nese remained in Manchuria, Pension be- 
n.i ecn China and Japan persisted, Iuov^vlt, 
and the Japanese soon decided to attempt 
the absorption uf all the rest of China, Their 
invasion came in July, tW- 7 , without a fur* 
iual declaration of war. 

tn a pureh militate way she Japanese slid 
very well. By October, when the key 
southern Chinese ciry of Canton fell, tides' 
had taken the strategic points of the 
coastal area and the thickly peopled lower 
river valleys. Chi an g Kai-shek took refuge 
with his army and Sm fellow politicians of 
the Kiiomintang in the interior province 
of Szechwan* There he set tip Ills capital 
at Chungking; and tkcrc T protected by 
distance and a ring of numnrains, receiving 
we item aid through India hy the Humy 
Road and. when that was dosed. In air, rite 
Nttiionalht government held out mud the 


end of World War II and the collapse uf 
J a pane sc uiipcriftthm. 

Vet even at The height of rheir mixes*, 

tile Japanese had achieved firs more than 

the stretching across China of a String of 

garrisons, and rhe control of great cities 

like Shanghai and Peiping. Then’ held the 

railroads, subject to guerrilla attacks; they 

could put their puppets into place in the 

mure important center*; and thev could 

make shift to run the country. Rut awav 

# ■ 

from the relatively sparse lines of modern 
commtmicatiun they were helpless. Many 
a C hinese village in the area nominally Jap¬ 
anese never changed its wavs during the 
occupation. Nowhere did the Japanese win 
over the acquiescence, to say nothing of 
the loyalty* of The Chinese people 

The Nationalist* of the Kmunintang led 
riic resistance to the Japanese from the 
beginning, yet they, tno, ultimately failed 
to win the full toy alts of rhe Chinese 
people. This \vsts partly a military mailer. 
Chungs armies were never able ro stand 
on equal terms with rhe Japanese, "They 
lacked a good hare in modem industrial so¬ 
ciety* a ad as the Japanese early seized the 
few industrial dries of Ch ina Chlang was 
always relatively badly off in terms of logis¬ 
tic*, In the long esilc in Szechwan, more¬ 
over, something faltered in the morale of 
the Nationalists. The ordt-.il* far imin puri¬ 
fying and stnmgrfienmg them, emphasized 
their alienation from the masses of the 
i ’hincse, rheir corruption and intrigue* 
their inability ro live up to the early prom¬ 
ise uf Sun Vac-sen and the kumiuntang. Lor 
ie was not the Nationality but the Com- 
■tnmists* uho succeeded iti rapturing and 
harnessing rhe human emotion* ami aspira¬ 
tions, the binding power that will bold 
men together in society with the sight- 
new modem material culture demand*. If 
was. ihe Communist*, not the Nationalists, 
uho apparently came m *rand to most 
Chinese for whm made them Chinese; rhe 
Communists came to embody Chinese ^na¬ 
tionalism/* 
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The Chhme 

Cormwimm The Chinese 

Com munist 

movement began in the early 1920'$* It was 
inspired hy direct contact with rhe Comin¬ 
tern m Moscow, guided by Soviet agents, 
and encouraged at first by tenders of the 
Knuminrung, Sun Vat-sen kopuJ that the 
example and advice of the successful Rus- 
sioti party might help to strengthen liis nu n 
faltering parry organization. For .1 rime, the 
Chinese Communists were no mure than 
a left-wing, fd low-traveling tail to iht 
Kuomintmg. Soon, howev er, the inevitable 
breach occurred tietsveen them and rhe 
more conservative elements ammiti the Na¬ 
tionalists. led hy Cliiang Kai-shcL 

The Cumtminkts lost out badly in this- 
early struggle for powci In 192*, Chiang* 
forces Ixgan u campaign nt pcr*ccuiimi and 
jsiftsri nation against the Qimrmmkts, in 
1927., The Communists were expelled from 
the kunniirttjing- An important reason for 
this setback was rhe failure of rhe Chinese 
Communists co get effective support or 
help from Moscow. The years I92ti snd 
W27 were the years of the Trotsky-Stalin 
feud in Russia, and the conflict between 
these two tiram was intensified by their 
differences over tive ^correct" Chinese 
policy of the Soviet Union (see above* 
p. ^2 >. Stalin. whn w as rapidly gaining the 
ascendancy, believed that China was not 
ripe fnr a proletarian revnhtnoiu therefore, 
he did nothing to succor his Chinese com¬ 
rades. 

Poring the next two decades, down to 
the end of World War JI T the relative 
strength of Comiiiunkfe and Nationalists 
underwent a gradual and decisive shift. 
Both parries, it should lie noted, were in a 
sense tMt.ilst.uian, Both were orgamfced on 
die piirern of the cme-parrv political sv r s- 
tern, which left no place for .in opposition 
party; neither of them was geared m the 
give-and-take of western party politics. 
I he Communists, driven ahum over much 
uf China during the IG|U\ ended up uirh a 


base 111 the region of Venctn in the north; 
their strategic position somewhat resem¬ 
bled that of Chi an g in hit southern base of 
Szechwan. Hue there was .in important dif¬ 
ference In the long years of Japanese occu¬ 
pation, Chiang remained in Chungking 
with his army and his bureaucracy, The 
Communists, on the other hand, managed 
Co string their network of organized armies 
and local council* in and aro und the Japa¬ 
nese in the north; they extended their ap¬ 
paratus right down to the sea and up 
through Manchuria, By l<H^ P tire Gimmu¬ 
nises were ready for a successful Conflict 
with the Eviinrnintang (see Chapter XXIll}, 

Southeast Asia The great 

turning point 

in the recent history of the Far F.ast has 
been World War Ik with it* aftermath of 
Communist victory in Chirm* of French 
withdrawal from In Jo-China, British from 
Burma, Dutch from the East Indies, and 
American from the Philippines. Before 
World War I! there were feu clear signs 
of the spectacular change* 10 come in 
Southeast Aria, that parr of the Far Fast 
si retching cast from India and south from 
China through the irinnds of Indonesia. 
Rut good observer* during the twenty 
years* mice noted the slow growth of na 
riuTiilisr Opposition to imperial rule* parric- 
■ilnrh in lndi>China and the NetherlaruU 
F.ost Indies. They saw that rhe British- 
controlled Malay peninsula* with its char- 

acre risric colonial economy of rubber and 

# 

tin production* was peculiarly dependent 
on file economic health uf rhe W est and 
peculiarly vulnerable in a major depression 

fndk lit India, by 

conrrasr to 

Southeast Asia, World War 1 was a crucial 
turning puittr. India made important con¬ 
tributions to the British annics; Indeed 
the British victory over the lurks could 
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not have been achieved without the Indton 
army. Her educated classed growing in 
number* jsid I ring exposed to the Lind of 
idea* we c^fill liberal and progressive, got the 
full impact of Allied propaganda in favor of 
the war to save the world for ck-mouracv. 
Monetary inflation and other war disloca¬ 
tions favored the growing agitation for 
Self-government. Already in the wax period 
the British Viceroy, I urd Chelmsford,, arid 
his experts, both British and Indian, were 
working toward a plan of reform. Public 
opinion not only in India bui throughout 
the world was sharpened in favor of the 
Indians In, what seemed to he .1 throw hack 
to the crude days of impend force when, in 
April, 1919+ British troops rired nn dcinntv 
sinarors at Amritsar (see ahme + p, 607). 

One haste fact about India afier World 
Wax 1, then* was the long and relatively 
serene British rule, with if" arfcndini dow 
hue steady aedirnati/adon of Indians m 
Western material things like railroads and 
hmrpitih and to western ideas like eqmdirv 
and ftctdmn A jecotld haiic fact, grera jng 
out of The first, was the growing Indian de¬ 
mand tor the termination of British co¬ 
lon 1 at rule. \ third basic fact* conditioning 
the second* svas rhe ex is fence of rtindii- 
Mostem tension, which we must now ex- 
mniat in some detail 

A large Moslem minority, about a quar¬ 
ter of the total pnptfknr?n+ had pruwn up 
in the seven hundred years since ihc first 
invasion of India by Moslem peoples, hi rhe 
Indus Basin and part of the Punjab in the 
northwest, and in parr of Bengal in rhe 
c**t. the Moslem-* were itcrualh 11 imqorityi 
elsewhere they Jived scattered among rhe 
Hindus and other non-Moslems. Thoisyb 
some of the Moslems belonged to the ruling 
ami aristocratic claxstv, the hulk Were peas¬ 
ants. a ml on the whole the Mosltul com* 
numit \ wax outstripped financially and in- 
dustrialLv liv the Hindu commmutv. At- 

■ 1 f 

though some Moslems, especially in the 
upper classes, were proud descendant* of 
conquering tribe*. for the most parr the 


Moslems and the Hindus were rmighU of 
rhe same racial mbmues. both realty native 
Indians in distinguish aide by any cleat 
ethnological sign. 

Yet Moslems and Hindu? felt—and feel— 
toward each other (we are talking in terms 
of average members of the two communi¬ 
ties) in a way exceedingly difficult for most 
westerners to understand. \ friendly Brit¬ 
ish observer has summed it up in this man¬ 
ner: 

What are the things which keep Muslims 
j[]l! Hindus apart* which make them fed thar 
they arc different race? and mrion*, which 
ki-ogi them permanently potentially iu\ edge 
witfi each other? The first j^rhfps b r ha- *hn:- 
mm)I issue nf idolatry, The Muslim has bor- 
mweJ from rhe Semiric races both his passion¬ 
ate re jeer ion of jwily theism a nil lii-% j»asxtonaTe 
hatred uf idolatry. I he woniua of iH£dY 

gods, rhe portrayal of rhe divine in human 
form* a-- something tn him which h lev. than 
human, die mark of the beau. If Stay E think, 
no enimtcrpin in the Wpst T for it is fu 
stronger than imr ideas of good form or fair 
piny i’f the behaviour of a geiuldnan. . . 

I he r ami li union* of thew emutjtuw ire wide¬ 
spread through the whole realm of Hindu- 
Muslim relations because of rlie ubiquitous 
working of the f lirulu doctrine Of incarnation* 
Su much in Hinduttm is divine. The Muslim 
dues not mind a Hindu not eating beef, for 
example, but he doc? object to his worshipping 
ihe cow. In Hmvs nf irritation fhere b ennse- 
qurnrU a strong urge to kill a cow nut of 
sliver lij-.ttudo 

On the '■tdc of wdat custom the chief irrv 
tacit among Muslims is ihe cixte system in 
general and ihu claims nf the Rrjluimw in par¬ 
ticular. These claim* oflcjid t| L .. mn.iiic Muslim 
mtiisc: of equality and repel by their esc loss ve¬ 
nts ^ Hie VI u dim taboo nf pork is another 
■^ure [v>int in social rckiriom h fur though h b 
run a food of t isre I kudus anv more than of 
Muslims, ir.s defiling effect makes it an emy 
>ub]rci fnr pmvncarinm So, too, does- the Mus¬ 
lim prohibition of mi hoc in worship. Pork in 
rhe mosque or music outside 5re cerruin way# 
of provoking j Himhi-Mushm riot. 

But the ulema I anguish of mutual relation* 
b nut all on rhe Muslim side. Hindus suffer 
acuteh in the ceremonial sphere. Hindu ftej- 
iup about rhe cow are as iintrnuxlacable into 
Western irxm* a* arc Muxliiu feelings about 
idolatry* and they -ire no less strong. V Hindu 



may literally turn fact jc the st^hr nr smell 
uf ln-'Ct,. Muslim practice m rhr mantf nf fond 
mmiw tii the typical 1 fmdu to Itu impure, dirty. 
5 iij lifbjaJpd something beneath tm' level of 
man He cannm uiuferecmdt on the orher 
hand, whar he rails Muslim fanaticism tm the 
Hiliject nit ii hi lurry. Orthodox Hindu and Mui- 
liui Individuals can lie, jeuI often jrc. un 
friends, but thev usually take giwul cure 
That their innermursc avrtfi* these danger 
area*,* 

Tt is nut surprising, there fort- that after 
icriuus attempts to bring Hindu and Mns 
km irtt u i unified resistance movement 
against the British* twu separate bodies 
grew up in the twentieth omrary—the 
Indian National Congress attd the \ll-lndb 
Modem League, Immediately after World 
War 1 the two bodies did often succeed in 
presenting a common front against the 
British* but as time wear on their mutual 

oppjriti rm l indeed rhei r i r rCC< mcilabi I Sty „ 
tended in increase rather than diminish. 

In spite of these difficulties* the Indian 
drive for self-government md independ¬ 
ence went on steadily from the end uf 
World W ir t. For the Hindus the effective 
political organisation of the Congress pans 
was held together and given extraordinary’ 
influence over the masses In mt of the 
great leaders of the twentieth century, 
Mahatma Gandhi f 1Hd&-]94S J- Gandhi was 
n<«t a Brahmin fa member nf the highest 
Hindu caste i bur a member of the Imxbj or 
shopkeeping caste, 1 ducat a I js a law yef ai 
Oxford and therefore familiar with the 
West, rrnined during his youth in politics 
in South Africa with its Indian minority, 
fiandhi was admirably equipped to deal 
with both British and Hindus. Among his 
own people he appealed by his simple and 
austere pcnamal life. Ins fasts, and his exigu¬ 
ous native costume. He worked out the 
technique of iasurttetion cjTkd "nun-vio- 
lent noit-oioperarbmr which appealed tn 
the fundamental Hindu lickef that force 
is illusory and therefore ineffective. Giar- 

" Pefeival Spcir. faiij, Vdkiitjfu jnJ ii:t It'i O 
iLimdou. 1*H9K 


acferisric measures sponsored In Gandhi 
’were the organized Indian boye<rtt of Brit¬ 
ish goads and the Mahatma's own resistance 
through hunger-strikes. 

Ocher Gjngrcss leaders, especially at ihe 
local kvd* were wilting to use more clearly 
wcsEcrn me Clunk uf aglmrinn, propaganda, 
and, it must he admitted, rather violent 
iinn-vii ilcnce. C. .nrtecssion after c* m 

was wrung from the British, mA *.h the In¬ 
dians gained puhticiil experience in provin¬ 
cial self-government and in the civ il service, 
dominion stums appeared to be just around 
the earner. This whs the situation at the 
outbreak uf World War II. Bv the lime the 

p 

war was over, however, it was evident char 
the mutual antagonism of Hindus and Mos¬ 
lem* might well require the formation not 
of i single unified India but nf two separate 
stares (see Chapter XXIII) 

The Middle East The Euro¬ 

pean powers 

had i long history of trying tu gee an 
imperial viakc in die Near feast— or Middle 
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East* to use rhe roughly ctpivaktir term 
made popular hy the British in reference 
tit their "Middle Last CijinmatuL 1 at Cairn 
during World War II. The Middle East 
refers csseutialK to Persia anti to the Asian 
and African lands that were soil nominnllv 
parr of rhe decaying Ottoman Empire ac 
the opening of the twentieth century, At 
that rime, the Middle Eait wm srill a 
pm"crt\'3itricken region. Bui In 1914 the 
first discoveries of petroleum had been 
made, discoveries that have gone on and 
on until today it is believed rhar ihc Mid¬ 
dle Foist contains the largest reserves of oil 
in the world. The whole of the area was not 
tu share in this new wealth: the major 
he Ids were found to he in south western 
Persia, in the river valleys of Iraq i ancient 
Mturpotitmin)* and along the Persian liulf 
\aturalh . the new 'found riches of the 
Middle I axt did not lessen the interest of 
the F uroptan powers in the region during 
rhe twenty years' rruce- And in the IflJfl's* 
as American experts began to worry about 
the depletion of nil reserves in the Western 
Hemisphere* the United State* entered 
rhe Middie Fist irt something mute than 
irs older roles of Pro rest am missionary and 
benevolent educator at the American co|- 
legci in JkiriiE (Lebanon) and Istanbul, 
American oil companies joined with British. 
Dutch, nut French runipanies in developing 
and marketing Middle Eastern petroleum. 

In the inter-war years, rhen, rhe Middle 
Last was an area of increased economic im- 
pcrialism It was not, however, an area of 
the cruder sort of political imperialism, 
although the western powers maintained 
sufficient control to insure the orderly ex¬ 
ploitation iif nil resources. As we have al¬ 
ready seen, at the close of World War 1 rhe 
Arab territories of the old Ottoman Em¬ 
pire were administered ax western man 
darts, nor annexed as western colonies. "T he 
French got the mandates for Syria and for 
Syria*s hat f■-Eh n*t u n ne ighbt »r* I. djan(m. 
The British*, who already held a protector* 


arc over Egypt, got the mandates for 
Palestine and l rat}- The only Arch state of 
significance enjoying anything like full in¬ 
dependence was Saudi Arabia, which oc¬ 
cupied the bulk of the desert Arabian pen- 
1 niula. It was an erxsentLdlv medieval state, 
the personal creation of a remarkable t riE>n,t 
chieftain* a Utter-day feudal warrior,, Ibn 
Saud (I88IM95J). 

The post-war arrangements which 
brought so much of the Arab w nrld under a 
dilute form of imperial control, did nor 
satisfy rhe aspirations of And* nation alters. 
In these nationalist movements The usual 
ingredients—western education. hatred of 
Westerners, desire to emulate them—were 
mixed with a common adherence m Islam, 
and a feinr hut real feeling of belonging m 
Mjmte kind of common Arab ,i miti0fL M Arab 
nationalism already Ixing fucused on 
the special problem of Palestine, for by the 
Balfour Declaration of 1917 the British had 
promised to open thbi large!v Arab-popu¬ 
lated territory ax a "national home for the 
Jewish people.’ 1 The immigrarion of Jews 
into Palestine during the years between 
the wars caused repeated clashes between 
Arab nationalists and rhe new Jewish na- 
tionilisix nr Zimiritx* The seeds were being 
sown fur the Palestine problem of our own 
day I 1 see Chapter XXI11 >. 

Fhe French made few concc^E^ni to 
.Arab nationalism; indeed, thev infuriated 
1 he Syrians by bombarding their capital of 
Damascus in the course of ijudling an in¬ 
surrection in 19J5 and 1024 The British, 
by contrast, Attempted ,1 more concilia- 
mry policy by granting some of their 
wards nominal independence and Mihstmir* 
lug the tics of alliance fur tlic older imperial 
tics. (11 1922, for example- Egypt was 
proclaimed an independent state under King 
Fuad, though the British retained rhe right 
(ip station troops in the country and insisted 
ihiir westerners resident there continue 
to enjoy special privileges. In 19 } 6 f an 
Aoglo-Kgy ptbn agreement provided for 
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rhe event™! termination of foreigners' 
privileges and for the eventual withdrawal 
of British troops; Egypt* however, was 
to he close k allied with Great Britain. 
Meantime, the Brithsh were following rather 
similar politic* in Iraq and in Tran^iordan, 
rite hdf-desert area easi of Palestine. Down 
ftp World War El. ir looked as though this 
Bint is h pfiticv might work, that a happy 
wav had been found of leading the Arabs 
gradually rn the full responsibilities of in¬ 
dependence and to lasting friendship with 
Britain, But the ihtensificarinTi «f Arab 
nationalism in World War VI and the 
tiibscquejir Palestinian war were ro blast 
the hopes that the Arab* would remain 
grateful and loyal “old hovs" of the British 
imperial school- 

Hot every Middle Eastern slate was 
Arab or under at least indirect western 
control Turkev was a case in points Re- 
ducqd to its own national domain in Asia 
Minor by its losses in World War I, Turkev 
mon began an ardent nationalist revival, 
extending the Young Turk revolution tab 
tiated shortly before IMi4 (see above, p. 
589 j. The leader of this political renaissance 
was :j highly gifted army officer * Mustafa 
Kami 1 l88M93fr). The old Grtnmm Em¬ 
pire was abolished in 1922. and in iis stead 
the Republic of Turkev was proclaimed, 
u hich subsequently began to develop along 
true padiarneiirarv lines. To point up the 
new orientation of flic republic, Kemai 
moved the capita! from eu&Tnnpriiirnn Is¬ 
tanbul, now on the western edge of Tur¬ 
kish territory, tn Ankara in the heart of 
Asia Minor (*ec also above, p, <SI4f. 

KemaJ also imposed rapid* wholesale, and 
sometimes ruthless measures of westerniza¬ 
tion. Women received the vote and were\ 
at least hi theory though often not In prac¬ 
tice, emancipated from traditional Moslem 
restraints. I Ik w hole fabric of iocml and 
politic;d life was largely removed, again at 
least in theory, from the highly conserva¬ 
tive influence of Islam An advanced Eu¬ 


ropean law code wav introduced; Sunday* 
not the Moslem Fridays was made the 
weekly day of rest; even the Turkish lan¬ 
guage was revolutionized and written for 
the first time in western letters—a move of 
major Importance* for only a fraction of 
the Turkish people had ever been able to 
master the old Ottoman Turkish, with m 
hciiv v content of Persian jiid Arabic worth* 
am) with it* difficult Arabic script, Alt 
Turks were now required to take surnames 
in the western manner, and Kcnia! himself 
aptly took chat of Acarurk* “Father of the 
TurW* He had indeed revolutionized his 
couturv, even thnusth westernization was 
finlv just beginning to reach down to the 
iiravi root* of Turkish society. And lie had 
insured its independence nf the West, as 
rurkbh neutrality during World War IE 
was soon to demonstrate. 

The example of Turkey was followed, 
though less sweeping! v and less effectively* 
by the other traditionally independent 
major stare of the Middle Fust—Persia, or. 
as it ha> been nffivialb styled since 1935* 
linn* "[.and of ihe Aryan* 11 Beginning in 
IWrt, the medieval political structure of 
Iran was gradually altered in the direction 
of a limited monarchy, with m elected 
parliament and with the Shah as a constim- 
ritinaf monarch. This political transition, 
however, was far from smooth* and the 
country did not adapt easily to modern 
Mc*icm political institutions. Iran, too. 
had her counterpart of Atatllrk—Rcza 
Shah, an able innv officer. md 1 fevered 

but uohaliiriccd modernizer. who seized the 
throne after World War i only to lose it 
early in World War II Rem Shah had prev 
Nazi sympathies, and in 1941 the British 
and the Russians both sent troop* into 
I ran to force his abdication and to keep Iran 
on the anti-Nazi side in the war, 

The fare of Reza Shah served as a re- 
minder that the British and Russians pre¬ 
served thecr old Interest in Iran, where they 
Had often ci nope ted for spheres « f influence 
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and ctmcc^innv It aHo shelved that many 
ictnunglv Independent nsti^nv in rlie nrm- 
U'fitcm world were not yd strong enough 
tCi challenge the military might of the 


imperial powers of the West. Imperial 
ties Inti indeed been Ick *encd, bin they 
were not u* yet always severed or Ji*- 
solved. 
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G. L, Lewis, Turksy (Loudon: fk™, IWL 
Lively Hiimrary of rhc Aomirk re ml ynon aod ks 
mltwqiicilcn. 

F iiZtwn 

F Waugh. Hmdfvt t*i Dutt * \VMtc, Gwi.; 

New Diret tiuiiv. ISM5 ■. Gurmh t novel vd-tirs^in^ 
Lngftth society in the inrer-v* af ) earv 
II Spring. £jmi< ts rhe Spur *NY 
I'MUh A [ Wfti t-iari is com pedli y ttTilijtinn Lirpclj 
pnllcU the career of Kaiivuv \Uc doji-ihl 
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F, Scon Ficz^crald, The OtcmI Gjtsby frniny 
edirhoi). A celebrated picture of "flaming youth 1 
in die ^urtuun Jazz A^r. 

j, Steinbeck, File Citify * of H>jp/j • many *dU 
cion*) llic fjmoiif novel nLpuiif c^drt from the 
Oklahoma “drat hovi-r of The- IVJfrV 

f. O'Connur. Tbn~ I^tst Humh (Bosun: Utltft* 
Kr.iwrip JWj , An affect wnotc portraii of a political 
lur-A lit A big Amclkffli Ctiy L 

L ffeintng\viy t Tb* Sun Alw Hint 1 W_: fan- 
ijm BooKnL Ojtl-h considered rlic bc*l :i nl iboui 
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JfE^ollLlioEUfLQi in lltU IVZOs. 


C M A P i K R TWENTY-TWO 


The Second 
World War 


General nr world wabs in mir 
mtC'ivystcni ire usually bom of n previous 
war, nr. perhaps butter. »f 4 previous pc we 
scitUnicm that fails to solve cumin mo 
pnrttnu problems. We have already been 
obliged in seeking the origins of the First 
VVorid W ar to go back to lft?O a to Bismarck, 
to the “'rape of Alsace-Lorraine" and the 
consequent rise of the spirit of revenge 
tmong Frenchmen. We shall now have to go 


back in l<U9 and the grave difficulties that 
.inuse in rhe attempt to earn, nut the '*%- 
rlcincEiis o f \ ersaillw So troubled were 
inrcniflf inmtl relations for ihc rwem\ years 
after loro b so closely in tfme did the Second 
World Wor follow on the First* that the 
interval her ween The two has been chris¬ 
tened the twenty years' truce/ 1 And it is 
not impossible that historians in the future 
will actually consider ihu two wars really 
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one war, as they now consider flit wan* mutt use the icceptcd terms. World War 
<if the French Revwlunoji and Napoleon I (1914-1918) anti World War II 0939- 
esiCnriaUy one w ar. Hot for rhe present, we 1945). 


/; InliTnational Politics. 1919-1932 

During the first parr uf the icy would perhaps have tried m Starr the 
twenty Years' imcc. taretraritmal leader new government off without too great a 
ship of the democratic world rested with burden, ai the Allies m 181* diJ with the 
Britain, and France. Though supported in France of Louis XA 111 (see Chapter XIIi 


principle and often in practice by the 
United Stairs, they were increasingly un¬ 
able to stem tIic rise of powers hostile to 
lilteral democracy—Italy, Germany, Spain* 

R mm f Japan. In the end. the beaten per- 
tnrbcr of Wirt. Germany, once more w Aged 
aggressive warfare against the major Allies 
of 19lEk ITiis rime Germany allied with 
two of irs former enemies, Italy and J apan, 
each disappointed with its share of the 
iptiib of victory in \91U. 

Why was the peace settlement of 1919 
fallowed in twenty years by a second great 
arr Why was if so unlike the last great 
scttlemem, that of 1*U* following the 
Napoleonic wars, which had inaugurated a 
long period of general peace, interrupted 
only b\ localized wars? Nazi Gcmvuiiy 
maintained that die second war was the 
direct and inevitable result of the DittM. 
rhe dictated peace of Versailles that ended 
the firsi war. Supported bv most Germans 
-old many German sympathizers. the Nazis 
claimed that Germany was humiliated by 
the war-guilt ctauH\ stripped of territories 
and colonics that were rightfully here, sad¬ 
dled with nn astronomical ansi unpayable 
reparations bill* denied the normal rights of 
a sovereign state in armaments—in short, so 
badly treated that simple human dignity 
made revolt against the Dikfitt and its makers 
a ntcess.it y. Now something of this is true. 
The settlement of Versailles did saddle the 
new Gen nan Republic with a heavy burden 
in parr dictated Uv revenge and fear toward 
the old German Empire, A wiser Allied jral- 


The “Era 

Fulfillment*' Rut the Dik¬ 

tat thesis h 

very far from containing the whole truth- 
Whai breaks do wit the a rgument that the 
iniquities uf Versailles -ffoiw explain the 
second wnt is die fcl era of tuIlUlmcnt. In 
spite of the Treaty' of Versailles, the Ger¬ 
mans and their former enemies did manage 
to come together in the I920N 
The great landmark of the M em of lul- 
tillinent’* was the Locarno J rcary negoti¬ 
ated in October* 1 925 . At Locarno in 
Switzerland, Germany agreed with 1 ranee 
and lieItfturn on a mutual guarantee of their 
Common t routiers; Britain and Italy agreed 
to acr as guarantors* rhar is* to provide 
military aid' against rhe violator if a viola- 
rim of the frontiers occurred. These agree¬ 
ments made a substantial contribution to 
the rcconeitiariqn of I iermany and the 
Allies. Germany affirmed her acceptance of 
the ucsiein Frontier drawn for her at Ver- 
ttBx. -liici France, for her part, affirmed 
the new moderate direction tint her Ger¬ 
man pulley had taken since the failure of 
her occupariutt uf rhe Ruhr. 

1 he "Ltieamu spirit" of recoiicQktion 
endured for The nexi several years, h was 
nourished by the ^cficrjl prosperity of both 
the French and rhe Gentians and by the 
constructive policies, of rhdr respective 
foreign ministers. Briand and Strewmamv 
In 1926 Germany was admitted to the 
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League of Nations, an event that seemed 
to signify not nnlv chc restoration of Ger¬ 
ms m to international respectability bin 
aho German acceptance of the peaceful 
purpose!? ami duties of League mem bens hip. 
Thestf hopeful impressions received con¬ 
firmation when Germany signed the Kel- 
logg-Bnand Pence Pact of 1928 (sec above, 
p_ "t"j. in 3929, the French consented id 
with draw the last of t licit occupation 
troops from the Rhineland during the 
forthcoming year, thus ending the Allied 
occupation of Germany at a date consider- 
abh in advance of the one stipulated in the 
Versailles Treaty. 

Meantime* other international develop¬ 
ments were bolstering the " Locarno spirit/' 
The gre.it world-wide organkatiun planned 
by Wilson, the League *if Nations, begin 
its. operations in 1910. We shah soon sec 
that the League was never able to impose 
its will on a determined and defiant aggres¬ 
sor. Vet the record nf the League during 
the 1920s was by no means one of nn- 

f 

mitigated failure- In the first place, the 
League became a going concern. Its Coun¬ 
cil, dominated by the great powers and its 
Assembly* representing all its members, met 
regularly ar the League's- "capital/' the 
Swiss city «n Geneva, Second, rhe League 
played a direct part in the peaceful resolu¬ 
tion of iwo crises that, had they nut been 
resolved* might well have led m 1 title wars 
—in 1920 a dispute between Sweden and 
Finland over some Baltic islands* and in 
1KJ a frontier incident in the Balkans in¬ 
volving Greece and Bulgaria. 

The failure of die United States to join 
rhe League dealt 4 bard blow to the orgtfl- 
i/atiim^ effectiveness; the parent had in 
effect denied she child, But the blow was 
softened by the major role that the United 
States took in furthering one nf the League -, 
chief objectives—disarmament. Soon after 
the first war the United Stares invited the 
other principal sea powers to consider the 
limitation of naval armaments. Meeting in 
Washington during the winter nf 192 L1922, 


the nav.il conference achieved an agreement 
establishing H ten-year “holiday” in the 
construction of capital ships ibiirtlediips 
and heavy cruisers) The agreement also 
set the allowed tonnages of capital ships at 
a ratio nf 5 for the United States 5 for 
Britain* 3 for JipGIl* and 3.67 each for 
France and Italy. 

A conference ar London in 19BJ« how* 
ever, had lct> success in limiting “nou-capL 
til 11 ships, including submarine*, [lie par¬ 
tial failure of the London naval conference 
was a portent. Two year* later, after lung 
preparation, the League itself convoked a 
meeting ro address the still more preying 
problem of limiting military armaments. 
Not onlv the League members, hut also 
the United Sraics and the Soviet Union, 
wnf representatives m Geneva. 11 tc Geneva 
conference of 1932, however, accomplished 
nothing. It was wrecked above all by a 
renewal of Franco-German antagonism, by 
the German demand for equality in arma¬ 
ment* with France, and by the French 
refusal to grant the demand, 

Tn 1932. them ihc “Locarno spirit * was 
JcatL and the "era nf fulfillment* had ended. 

I ri the West, Germany, with Italy follow¬ 
ing suit, w as about to abandon negotiation 
ns a way nf revising the Versailles Treaty 
and si as about to take HitteA w ay nf de- 
nttnoaiiim and defiance. In she Far East, 
J.ipan had already upset the balance in IV? 1 
by seizing Manchuria from China, Fhc post¬ 
war period had ended; the prewar pc rind 
uto beginning. Thus rhe genesis nf World 
War 11 involved many factors in addition tn 
the Treats of Versailles; we may explore 
some them bv diking whs the promise 
of "fulffllmctit” faded so rapidly In the 
early 1930k 

The Failure 

of There b one 

very obvious 

explanation for rhe failure nf the hopes 
aroused in the 1920's—the world depre* 1 
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sicm rhai hegsn in 1929, In Germany itself 
the depression was a lm stow, e dedshe 
factor in putting Hitler inti? power* In the 
democrat^ too, it had heavy Cmhc- 
i \Lienees for The peace of the world, for 
depression sapped their morale and made 
i ll cm Ic^s coofidefit. 

A rim her factor that was unserrhnjr to 
intcmath mat politics was Soviet Russia. In 
The cm nf rise western nations. Russia was 
a rcViiiutiniiLirv power rhai could not 
realEv he trusted* that cmild nut h* 
integrated into the internal kina I *|jms 
system. The Soviet In ion was the center 
of a revolutionary faith hiited and dts- 
tm&tcd by the politicians of the West, w ho 
feared, by no means wirhuuc [Unification, 
Lomnumist igiftriort among their ow r n 
peupltSi An “‘eastern Locarno* tlie accept¬ 
ance Iiv iltisiia* Germany* ^nd the lessor 
stares of extern Europe of the territorial 
settlements made alter VVodt) W'vt I, w " js 
Jong tallied about and hoped for, 1 he "Ext¬ 
ern Locarno/' however, never came to 
fruition. Rusk was admitted to the 
League of Nations in 1934, but the Soviet 
Union remained :m uncertain factor in the 
1 1 dunce of power; she was no clear and satis- 
acton counterweight to the growing power 
of Nazi Germa ny- 

Sell] another basic factor that led to the 
second war was the continuing failure of 
the three great western democracies. I Im¬ 
am, France, and the United Slates, to pre¬ 
sent anything like a united from. Ameri¬ 
cans uf internationalist sympathies have 
probahiv exaggerated the results of the 
sudden American withdrawal imo is»la- 
rioiihm in 1PI*L It is Hard cn believe, espe¬ 
cially in light of the rh airy and enws-pur- 
pnsa that Hritnin and France displayed 
within the League of Nations th.n formal 
American Tiicnifcicrship in rite I .caguc would 
have helped The situation greatly. Still, the 
latum of the United States undoubtedly 
exacerbated French fears and the French 
sense of weakness, and pushed France 
toward the sort of mtnntigtnct that was 


i I Just rated by her disastrous intervention 
m the Ruhr in the mid-1920*5. (See p, "tl.) 

Attire serious was the failure of f ranee 
and Britain to work together effectively. 
France, exhausted and under-populated, en¬ 
deavoring to pl&v the part oi a first-rate 
power hut supported only by second-rate 
resources, lived in jwirpe trial fear of a re¬ 
vived Germany- She sought nut only to 
carry out to the full the economic and p)- 
lincal measures of the A treadles 1 rcaty 
that aimed at weakening Gentianv and 
keeping Germany weak. She sought also 
to make up for Russia's defection as her 
eastern allv gainst Germany. This she 
did by nuking alliances, beginning in 1921, 
with rhe smaller state* to the east of Ger¬ 
man v—Poland, Qtechnslmakia, RuiuaBia, 
and V nuns la via. All of them wanted French 
protection against the possible restoration 
of rhe llibsburg Empire, from which they 
had gained so 'much territory, and all of 
them except Poland were informally linked 
together as the “little Entente." 

To a Britain whose statesmen knew well 
the 1i >nu story of Anglic French conflicts 
from the Hundred Years' War t.. Napoleon, 
the France of the 1920*5 seemed once mote 
a. mini; at European supremacy, seemed 
once more an active threat to the tradi¬ 
tional British policy of preventing any such 
supremacy. Although it is now plain mat 
the French were animated rather by fear 
than by ambition, and that they could 
never again Ik- aggressors, it is true enough 
that many «f their statesmen seemed to be 
lallmi' into old ways, or sit least old words, 
of aegressimi, l he mistaken British diag¬ 
nosis' was at least understandable. More¬ 
over, Britain was pity si calls undamaged, 
and bv no means as apprehensive about Ger¬ 
man recovery as were the French. Indeed, 
from an economic point of view the resto¬ 
ration of a healthy Germany seemed to 
British statesmen desirable both as a mar¬ 
ket for British exports and as an dement in 
the general restoration of international 
trade. Therefore, as against the French, the 
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British early adopted a "*oft M policy to¬ 
ward Germany* and openly condemned the 
Ruhr adventure, 

Finally* something of tht old British isu- 
la!ionium had survived the war; and made 
the British—and especially their dominions 
—unwilling to commit themselves firmly 
to guarantees in continental Evil rope* Brit¬ 
ain did indeed accept Locarno. bur in the 
previous year the dominions had played a 
large part in her rejection of the more 
sweeping “Geneva protocol"' urged upon 
her bv France, which would have commit¬ 
ted its signatories to compulsory arbitra¬ 
tion *«f international disputes. 

The difficulties of the Anglo-French 
partnership also go far ro C\pln=in rlu w rak- 
nesses or rhe League of Natinns The effec¬ 
tiveness of ao\' piece of machinery is bound 
ro hinge on the skill and co-ordination of 
the mechanics who operate it. The League 
lacked a means of enforcing its decisions. 
And it was somewhat top-heavy, since the 
fully representative Assembly counted for 
less than did the smaller Gained* where 
Britain and France took i preponderant 
role. When these two mechanics disagreed, 
therefore, ihe machinery warcely operated 
Pt all. One example of the w ay in which the 
grand purpose* or rhe League suffered from 
Anglo-French friction is rhe rejection of 
the Geneva protocol Another h the Corfu 
incident of 1923, when Mussolini for a 
time defied riie League and set a simsrer 


precedent for the later use of gangster 
tactics hy the dictator* (sc t Chapter XX) 
In the midst of rhe Corfu crisis rhe League 
was crippled by Anglo-French discord over 
rhe Ruhr policy of France. 

The Aggressors The Corfu 

incident un¬ 
derlines rhe presence of one more element, 
the most Important of i1l P in rhe rapid 
deterioration of the twenty years* truce. 
This, of course, was the fact of aggress tons 
by Ny, Germany, and Japan, hi Cliapter 
-XX we saw him ihc ruthless! v ambitious 
programs of fascism and Nazism steadily 
ltd Mussolini and Hitler ro a foreign policy 
ot iidvemuft and aggression, In Chapter 
XXI we saw hnw the somewhat similar 
totalitarian policies of the Japanese mili* 
tarists led them m begin the secure of 
China by their occupation of Manchuria 
in I ML With this background of under¬ 
lying tendons—the punitive feature* of 
the Versailles sett lenient, the disastrous 
effects of the depression on the Locator* 
spirit, the continuance of the revolution- 
ary focus in Russia, the defensive attitude 
of rhe w estern demuerauics and their mu- 
iu.d mistrust, rhe new aggressive faiths of 
fascism Lind Nazism, and the rise of im¬ 
peril! list Japan—we mav nmv proceed to 
the actual steps along die rufld tu □ second 
world war. 


II: The Road To War. 1931-1939 


The First Step: 

Manchuria, 1931 It is now clear 

that the first 

step along the road to war was the Japa¬ 
nese seizure of M anchors :j in 1931 Stuuson. 
President Hoover's Secretary of State, re¬ 
sponded to the tf&mrt by announcing that 
the Uni red States would recognize m* 


gaim made by firmed force. Stimson hoped 
that Britain md the other democracies 
might follow this American lead, bur his 
hopes were largely disappointed. The 
League of Nations did send out 3 commis- 
siun headed by the British Earl of Lytton* 
and the sultseipient Lyttnn Report con¬ 
demned the Japanese act a* aggression. 
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Neither the I'mtcd States tint ihc Learie, 
however* fnrritTcd ire verbal protests by 
effective action; force was nor met by 
force. Japan, refusing to accept the Lynon 
Report, withdrew from the League of Na¬ 
tions in March, 101J, making the first for¬ 
mal breach in the League s structure 

Tiv Second Step: 

German Rearmament, 

1935-1956 The ne*r 

breach in the 

Leagued structure. and the next step 10 - 
ward war, were made by Germany In Oc¬ 
tober, 1937* Hitler withdrew from the 
League. thereby virtually serving tiuriee on 
the world of his aggressive intentions. On 
March Irt, 1935, he denounced the clause* 
of the Treaty of Versailles that limited 
German amifinieiiEs and ser about the open 
rebuilding fit the German armed forces. 

Tlic response to this unilateral and hence 
illegal act *£t the pattern for the next few 
years. On April 17, 1935. the League of Na¬ 
tions formally condemned Germany's repu¬ 
diation of treaty obligations—and Ger¬ 
many Continued to rearm. In May* IW. 
Trance hast*Iv concluded with the Soviet 
L niim a treaty of alliance against German 
aggression—-and Germany coil ruined ro re¬ 
arm. In June* 1955, the British, realisticaftv 
and short-sightedly—for their action 
seemed like desertion to the French—signed 
wirli rearming Germany a naval agreesuent 
limiting the flctimn nm y to one-third the 
si/e of the British, and Gentian mi I marines 
to rtri per cent of those of Britain. But tliis 
agreement contained the extraordinary 
proviso that, if the German* decided that 
circumstanced were “exccpfionalT they 
might increase their submarine fleet to UXfl 
per cent uf the Briiisld 

It is hardly surprising that HieWs next 
act drew no mure than the customary pro¬ 
tests from the signatories of l-ucamo + This 
wai rhe “reoccupatioit" of the Rhineland 
in March 1 I9j4—that is, rise sending of Ger¬ 


man troops into ihc western German zone 
that had been dcmtlinrimi by the Treaty* 
.if Versailles, Britain ami France once more 
confined themselves to verba! protests 

The Third Step: 

Ethiopia^ 1935 Mean w bile 

the kalians 

struck in Ethiopia- In that pocket of old 
Africa, relatively isolated on its mountains 
and tablelands* a "sovereign-' stare had pre¬ 
cariously maintained itself, largely because 
it 5 imperial neighbors Britain. T ranee, and 
Italy* would neither spree to divide it nor 
let any one of the three swallow it- The 
Itslkni, w ho wanted it most, had Inst rhe 
disastrous battle of Admvy m the name 
Ethiopians in I896* This humiliation ran¬ 
kled with rhe fascist who felt they had to 
show the world that there was more than 
rhetoric in their talk about a revived Ro¬ 
man Empire. 

In 1934. a frontier incident at Uahial in 
desert Italian Somaliland—or tn Ethiopia, 
for both sides claimed the [dace—put the 
maner before the intemamma] politicians* 
France and Britain were characteristically 
tjuitc ready for appeasement of Italy, 
partlv because they hoped ro align Musso¬ 
lini with them against 11 it U r I hey offered 
him almost everything in Fthkipb. includ¬ 
ing those con ere re economic concessions 
naive people think are the essence of im- 
penalisin' Hut since Ethiopia was a mem¬ 
ber of rhe League, the French and the 
British masted that its formal independence 
be observed* This Mussolini would not ac¬ 
cept. and in Dernier, S93L his troop* began 
the invasion uf Ethiopia. Airplanes, artil¬ 
lery* and tsdkk made the difference lie- 
rween and 1935. This time rhe under¬ 
dog was not the winner. Poison gas finished 
the rask early in 1936, and the King of Italy 
acquired the covered title of Emperor of 
Ethiopia. Once more there was an emperor 
—of sorts—in Rome! 

The League uf Nations had already for- 
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mallv condemned the Japanese aggression 
in Manchuria and the German demmeiarion 
of rhe tlLbiannjmcjit chose* of the Treaty 
of Versailles. In 1915, it a? once declared 
that Ink by invading Ethiopia, a League 
member, lud violated her obligations under 
the Covenant of the League. Now the 
League made the momentous decision to 
lest its power to move from words to 
deedw in this it had the full and hearty 
accord of most of it> members* and was 
u med cm bv the Brirbh H and less vocally by 
the French, and hv Haile Selassie. the right¬ 
ful Emperor of Ethiopia. Haile Selassie made 
i dramatic appeal in Geneva itself, where 
Italian diplomat* perpetrated the supreme 
insult of hissing him. On October 1L 
1935* fifty-one member nations of the 
League voted to invoke against ball, the 
famous Article I* of the League Covenant* 
which provided for economic sanctions 
against a member resorting to war in dis¬ 
regard of Its covenants. 

The sanctions thus invoked failed. There 
were loopholes, oil, for instance, was not in¬ 
cluded in the list rtf artidev burred from 
ctimmerce with Italy* which bait only mea¬ 
ger stockpiles of this vital war material 
There WftS much mutual recrimination 
among members nf the league over what 
articles should be placed on the prohibited 
list and over the fact that Britain jnd 
France did nothing to check Italian move- 
meni* »r troop md munitions through the 
Sue/ Cana! fknnany was no Eouper in the 
League, and wsv wholly unliouml In os 
decision. Indeed, in the ttmhin md con- 
fusion of the Ethiopian crisis, she found .j 
favorable opportunity to reuccops the 
Rhineland in March, 19}6. 

The Ethiopian fiasco was a disastrous 
blow to the League, which from now on 
wRfe helpless in high international politics. 
Its special services as a group of trained 
international civil servant** its ‘TuncUOftal 
groups 1 ' dealing with labor pro hie rus, in- 
remanntial police matters like the drug 


traffic, and much else, persisted, however, 
m he absorbed after World War II by the 
United Nations. Hut for the rest of the 
WWs rhe League was hardly even a formal 
factor m the increasing tensions. No one 
was surprised nr greutiv Concerned when. 
Italy, belatedly copying japan and Ger- 
m.un. withdrew from rile League in De¬ 
cember, 191“*, 

The Fourth Step: 

The Spanish Civil War, 

1936-1939 The next step 

after Ethiopia 

4U! the road to war is nf ^rc:if psychological 
imerest No doubt the Utet direct aggres¬ 
sions of Hitter in Czccht^lovaltii and Poland 
were the politically decisive steps. But the 
Spanish Civil War (for details* see Chapter 
XX h w hich broke out in July, W6> wp$ the 
emotional catalyse that divided millions nf 
men and women all over the western world. 
It L; stsIL in spite nf the passing of years, a 
kind of great collective Dreyfus case* a test 
of cnnsderirt and Inv.iln for nttr lime. 

j ■ 

The Spanish Qvil War wis fought with 
file great violence and with the con>e- 
crated devotion that mark wars of princi¬ 
ple. No one can say for sure how the strug¬ 
gle would have ended if it had remained a 
purely Spanish one. as rhe American Civil 
War had remained a purely American one. 
Certainly t|u Loyalists would have been in 
a much wronger pruickitt if rhe democratic 
powers had followed rhe usual practice in 
international law uf sending armv m rite d\ 
ptre government of Spain. Such '.pecula¬ 
tion, however, is ihdc^, Almost from the 
very - start the Spanish Civil Uar engaged, 
not merely the vicarious emotion id partita- 
pa lion of the West, nor merely individual 
foreign enlistments, but the active though 
never wholly open intervention of other 
nations. Tins intervention wis decisive and 
effective on the part uf the fascist powers* 
Italy ami Germany; k was less determined 
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on the part of communist Raisin, and fee¬ 
blest (if ju.II on the part of Britain and 
France, Early in I9J9, with the fall of Bar¬ 
celona. the Civil War was in effect over. 
Once more a fascist group had won. 

Meantime, dizzy with success. Mussolini 
was going on to other adventures. In Oc¬ 
tober. I9J6, he signed a pact with Hitter, 
thereby formally establishing the Koine- 
Bcriin*"Axis” and committing fascist Italy 
to alliance with Nazi Germany. Mussolini 
gave strong .support to Franco's rebellion in 
Spain. And, late in 1'jlB, lie orchestrated a 
public outcry in Italy for the French to 
hand over certain territories. He wanted 
not only Nice and Savoy, which had been 
ceded U> Napoleon III during Italian imifi- 
cation negotiations almost a century ear¬ 
lier. but also the Mediterranean island of 
Corsica, which hud been French since the 
tin vs of Louis XV in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, and 1 unisia, which had never been un¬ 
der Italian rule and had been French since 
1S81. These outrageous demands came to 
not lung, but they did not exactly improve 
relations between France and Italy, finally* 
on Good Friday i April ~K I9lv, Mussolini 
attached Albania, long coveted by the Ital¬ 
ians, and quickly subjugated tbU backward 
little Balkan state. Fur si feu years. Victor 
Emmanuel was to he King of -Albania as 
svd! as Emperor of Ethiopia, 

The Fifth Step: 

“Anschfust," 19Slg The immedi¬ 

ate origins of 

World War tl Sic, however, neither in Ital¬ 
ian nor in Spanish fascist aggression, but in 
the mounting series of German aggressions. 
Hitler had begun the open rebuilding of 
German armed forces in 1915. Three years 
later, he felt strong enough w undertake 
the first enterprise of expansion, in enter¬ 
prise which, like all he undertook, he in¬ 
sisted was no more than a restoration to 
Germany of what the Diktat of Versailles 


had deprived her of. Austria, German in lan¬ 
guage and tradition, hud been left a mere 
fragment lay the disruption of the Habs- 
burc Empire. Ever since 191 S’ there had 
been a strong movement among Austrians 
for annexation < “Anschluss" i to Germany 
proper. 1 his movement had been strenu¬ 
ously opposed hy the victors of the licit 
war, and especially by France, I hey 
blocked the 19J1 project for an economic 
Anschluss in tiie form »f an Yusrro-Gernwn 
customs union. A year after the Nazis cainr 
to power In Germany. they attempted a 
full Anschluss. Their 1934 Putsch in Aus¬ 
tria, though it claimed Chancellor Dollfuss 
as a victim, failed because of inadequate 
preparations and because of the hostility nf 
Mussolini's Italy (for details, sec Chapter 
XX). 

Hitler carefully laid the ground for the 
success of the next Nazi attempt. The pact 
with Italy that formally established the 
Rome- Berlin "Axis" (October. 19}6) dis¬ 
armed Mussolini's opposition to Anschluss* 
EnrK in 195S Hitler Itegart wliat mined 
mir to be hi> standard rcchnUptc of .nircn- 
jnc his victims fur the filial blow. lie un¬ 
leashed a violent propaganda campaign by 
press, radio, and pint form against the al¬ 
leged misdeeds uf rhe government of inde¬ 
pendent Austria. In February, I9*H, he Jiun- 
nuHied rite Austrian Chancellor Schusch- 
nigt! to Ids Bavarian retreat at Ben. htesgo- 
jen, where he let loose a bullying tirade 
against the hapless Schuschaigg. In March, 
Hitler moved Ids troops into Austria and 
made Amchlmt a fact The Nttfc met iu* ef¬ 
fective opposition from native Austrian 
anti-fascists, by no meant, a negligible 
uroup. nor any .serious internal! mini resrif- 
jtil'c There was nor even a blast from the 
League of Nations. 

Hitler now had six million more Get- 
1111111 - speaking nationals in the fold, and in 
the onion of Austria and Germany Sic had 
achieved something that no ilibsburg and 
no HnhenwiUern bad been able to do in 
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modem rimes Bnt he shaded no signs at all 
of i iking the Bismarck inn id being 

tonrenr with wlwt he had gained. Almost 
;it once he went to work r«n the acquisition 
of the Sudeten Germans of Czachuslovakiii. 

The Sixth Step: C&cb&slat'akia 
Dismembered, 

1938*1919 The Csttcho- 

slovak repub¬ 
lic wra the nulv “state in central or eastern 
I- iirope w h ere p3 rlia inentu rv dets s iwrracy 
had achieved a resounding succe^ after 
World War l 1 he republic raced □ difficult 
problem of national minorities* but it had 
the wood fortune to inherit most of the 
best and most highly dev eloped industrial 
fegrans of the old Habsburg Empire. Its 
economy, consequentI)'was far better bah 

meed between industry ;md agriculture 
rhm was that of rite other states of east¬ 
ern Europe. This healthy economy was mir¬ 
rored m the social structure, where a work¬ 
ing balance was mainraincd among peasants, 
middle classes. and m dust rial workers* Hie 
period immediately after die war, as well 
as the great depression of the 19Ws. 
rimes nf great suffering eke where, af¬ 
fected Ceechoshwafcia verv lightly. \et 
these advantages could hardly have pre¬ 
served democracy in the republic h*d ir not 
been for The enlightened pr die its of I hom:r* 
Masarykn liberator and president of his 
country until his resignation at the aye of 
*5 in i«S. 

Even the enlightened Czech regime, 
however, could not keep rise country from 
ultimately being smashed by outside pres¬ 
sures working on its sensitive minorities. 
The Sudeten German minoritj of 3 Vi mil¬ 
lions, fedmg. as Germans* superior to Slavs, 
masted the new republic je every turn* 
even when the Prague government made 
concessions to s-irisf> their just grievances. 
Sudeten extremists early turned CO Hit¬ 
ler. but even mod ernes and socialists 
among the Sudeten* were more nr less poi)- 
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German in their views. From t9JI on, Nazi 
agitation. supported by Hitler with men 
and money, became increasingly serious in 
Chechoslovakia- E 4 r 1 y in 19*8*' having se¬ 
cured Austria, Hitler decided to push the 
Czech affair next* Henlcin, his Sudeten 
agent, made demand* cm the Prague gov¬ 
ernment far what amounted to complete 
Sudeten autonomy. The summer of 
was spenr in negotiations and in mutual 
propaganda blasts. The Czechs relied |ica\- 
fly on their allies* the British and the 
French- W licreas British statesmen mm for 
rhe tii^iE rime began ro announce publicly 
that Germany had gone far enough, the 
British sent out media tor. Lord Rutvei- 

man. who seemed inclined to meet Hitler 

nr lease halfway. 

Uv rbc autumn of I9ly, Hitler was ready 
for action, Ort September tl he made 3 
violent speech at Nuremberg, inuring on 
sdf-detcmimation for rhe Sudeten i icr- 
mans. This was the signal for widespread 
disorder in Chechoslovakia and for rhe 
proclamation, of martial law by its govern¬ 
ment. The situation was now a full-Hedged 
European crisis that called for the personal 
intervention of men at the very tn p |J f 
their states. The British Prime Minister, 
Neville Chamberlain, made two preliminary 
visits ro 1 litlcr in Germany in an etfon to 
moderate German demands, and finally per¬ 
suaded Hitler—with ihe help of .Mussolini 
—to call .i full conference of the four great 
western powers. This conference—! litlcr, 
Mussolini, Chamberlain, and IMadkr for 
Frances-met in Mil nidi nn September ?'K 
19,*$. Russia was m«r invited; her exclusion 
was to complete her abandonment of the 
* h P<ipufar Frnnt ,T policy ($cc Chapter XIX w 
Munich wqs a sweeping victory tor Hit- 
kT, Czechoslovakia was partially dismem¬ 
bered, her Sudeten rim-lands were turned 
over tu Germany; the Czechs were obliged 
to kind over Teschen and certain oriiet 
area* ro die Poles; I lie whole economy and 
transportation system were famed; the de¬ 
fense of her frontier* was made impossible 
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liy the 1 r-js.v nf the border mountains and 
their ffprrilk’atmns; and Slovakia stas given 
autonomy within a federal state, empha¬ 
sized liv the official change in spelling from 
Czechoslovakia to Czccho-Slovaku. The 
(jfecii leaders had felt ii impossible to lesisr 
the Ciprmmw without the aid nf their 
French and British allies, their people ,m- 
tpiksced bitterly in the settlement of Mg* 
n iv 1 1 r he C i cm tans had p I as c d /nil y on the 
differences between the more industnol- 
ized (j.ei:hs and rhe still largely agm.nlrural 
Slovaks. Hut even had the counm iwen 
strong I) 1 muted, the laming blow of Mn- 
mdi would have rained its morale. Hitler 
acted ejukkly In the very next spring, he- 
fore rite final lint* nf demarcation sd it 
Munich had actually l»eeri draw a. he >um- 
moiieii rhe Czech President, Hacha, to 
Germany for another of those ghastly in¬ 
terviews, in which tie announced that the 
fate of the Czech people "must lie placed 
trustingly in rhe hands of the Fuehrer* In 


March, 1^9, Hitler marched his army into 
(he remaining fragments of Ci^choslovaiia, 
meeting no real resistance, 

l he dhmembCnnent of me Czechoslo¬ 
vak republic vsai now completed, f here was 
n>» linger m-ti a hyphenated Oecho-Slova¬ 
kia llohemii mid Moravia, the Czech ureas, 
became 4 German “pmrci'tonne" under Vnn 
Venrath (|S"J-1V56|; an aristocrat rallied to 
I litter and a fanner foreign minister. Tn 
Slovakia, now <[uitc independent of Bohe¬ 
mia and Moravia, ihe prime minister. Mmvd- 
gnor ! Ujj. formally pm his country imdvr 
German "protection.” The little easiem- 
mosi tip of old O.ixhoskrvakiii, where the 
Hoi li coil n inhabitants had risen op and 
driven out Czechoslovak officials, cniovcd 
its independence one day. Un I he next, the 
Hungarians, svbu had already taken a sub¬ 
stantial piece of Slovakia m marched 
ill with Hiller s COttJent. The Czechoslova¬ 
ks Masaryk had fallen victim m the ap¬ 
peasement policies of its democratic allies. 



{ IwabcrLitn, Jjj/.i.hrr. tihtc r , \ttissotini, I 'nfl,, j \titttohtt> i f&nirT-Jjii 1 i 
jj .itifmvt, September. Jtfi. 
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The most rtspecrablc dot ctisc that can 
be made of Munich and appeasement rests 
on the ntgnmcfit that the West was buy¬ 
ing time to prepare for a war which it knew 
iu l^c mevirabSr but fur winch it was not 
vet ready. Chamberlain may have though! 
vo ; hut Winston Churchill an s i others 
have pointed mti most cogently rtut the 
democracies were in a stronger military 
position relative to that of Germany in 
September. I rhan in September, I9?9, 
It at so seen is 1ikely r that Chamberlain and 
Daladier* as well as millions all over the 
world. believed, or hoped, that the acquisi¬ 
tion *4 rhe Sudeten Germans would satisfy 
iisiler, that after Munich lie would behave 
as Bismarck had behaved after Sedan, and 
ThiE he would settle down and try to pre¬ 
serve the balance nf power. Some western¬ 
ers even hoped that Hitler would perhaps 
jII v with them against communist Russia 
or obligingly get himself $r> entangled in 
eastern Europe that he would bring on a 
Russo-German war. Hit Leris words and 
deeds however* land given no real founds 
firm for the belief that be would now “play 
ball" with rhe West, More fundamentally, 
this was a belief to which the last four hun¬ 
dred years uf the European s-tffe-system 
gave no support. I litlcr resembled Nnpo- 
lerin far more titan lie resembled Bismarck; 
no such strong aggressor had wer been 
-stopped without a general war. History* 
psychology, sociology, and perhaps even 
common sen Sc all pointed to the pmspccc 
that Hitler would actually he cttetmragvJ 
in :iggios>nn by Munich, th.ir fie would ir^ 
again soon. And vve now know that he had 
as early as November ?, 19s 7* announced to 
j is. close ash bicts his. unalterable intention 
of destroying Czcchoslnvakia and mov mg 
on into Poland and the Uktaune. 

The actual destruction of old Czechoslo¬ 
vakia in March, 1919, seems imr io have sur¬ 
prised anyone. Indeed rhe curious mfrturr 
of resignation. condemnation, and restilu- 
rion ivirh which this action was greeted in 
rhe West marks a turning point. I he day* 


of appeasemtnr were over. Hitlers next ag¬ 
gression would nut lead to a Munich We 
can never be quite *unc whether Hitler and 
his nides thnughr they could take their 
next step without bringing nn a general 
war. In public and temU public. liirlcr, Goe- 
ring, iind the other leaders made no secret 
of their seeling that the British and French 
were decadent* spiiitle>\ inefficient socie¬ 
ties tjuife unable to summon rite courage 
needed to resht nn inspired and rejuvenated 
Germany. Vet there is gnud evidence that 
Hitler expected at least i local war with 
Poland this time, and rhar he was quite pre¬ 
pared to face involvement wirh rhe French 
and the British. 

The Find! Step: 

Poland, iP$P Poland was 

almost incx- 

finblv his next victim. The Polish corridor 
dividing East Prussia from the rest of Ger¬ 
many was an affront to great-power psy¬ 
chology. So. too. was the separation from 
GermanV of the Tree CIr\ of Danzig. on 
the edge of die Polish corridor, Danzig was 
thoroughly German io language and tradi- 
fion- The western regions of the Polish re- 
public, which Hitler now a ho wanted, had 
been Prussian for over a hundred years 
when Poland was w?t up after World ^ Jf I- 
Germans. even quite enlightened Germans, 
thought of flic Poles, as indeed of all Slavs, 
as inferior people wlm would benefit from 
capable German super vision. Hitler began 
lib Baltic adventure in March, \Wh whm 
he took tile port town of \lemei from P*> 
land's northern neighbor. 1 ithusmia. 

fhe critical issue in the tense h.dl-ycar 
that led up to the outbreak of war on Sep¬ 
tember l, 1919, was not the posalitficy 
that Poland* unsupported by Britain and 
France* would undergo rhe same fate as 
O rcchosl o v -iki a. 1 he British gov cm merit 
public!v support et! Poland by signing a pact 
iif mutual askance with her in April In¬ 
deed. in the midst uf the final week of crisis. 
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QtamherUin s foreign minister, Ford Hali¬ 
fax, sem □ vefegram to Hitler himself m 
which he made a rather paihcric appeal to 
the lessons of history: 

U Isas keen iJIegcd thar if Hh Majesty 1 * 
Government had made ilietr position inure 
clc^tr in IV|4 rhe spremt rau^crnpfiti would have 
heen iVoided. Hh ether nut there Lb any 

furee in rh 3 t allegoric Hi* Majesty *, Gov¬ 
ernment arc resolved that on this occasion 
rhtrre dial I he mi such tragic misunderstanding 
Jf the fi«d dmuW arise, they arc resolved and 
prepared to employ without delay all the forces 
4t their command. * . . K trust that Your 
I vcdlcificy will weigh with [he utmost delibcr- 
Jfion the emuitU-rjlion* which l lisre pur he- 
fore you,* 

I lie real critical point was the attitude 
of Russia. Hitler had an almost obsessive 
fear of a war no two from:,, a war against 
major fxiweft to the east and to rhe" west 
of the kind on which Germany had em¬ 
barked in 19H. He was in fact draw n within 
iwo years mm just such a war. Even U lie 
had been faced in 1hi the united from 
of Hrituin., f 1 jjacc, and Russia in support 
of Poland, it h perfectly possible that he 
could nm haw rcsimincd Immdf and his 
followers. One is tempted r» % cc rhe \m 
top I'omussun! i> driven un h\ some a bn nr 
iml tmi obsessive motivation and quite ob¬ 
livious in ordinary considerations of self- 
interest, Hitler perhaps could no more keep 
his hands off Roland than an alcoholic can 
keep his hands nlf liquor. Rut, as event* de- 
v doped. Hitler was able io sci ze Poland 
without fair of Russian intervention, fo, 
deed, he was able to arrange with Stalin a 
partition of Poland quite recognizably cm 
the model of Hie eighteenth<enmry par¬ 
titions. 

W hy divl the Russians make their about- 
face 1 They had been deeply hurt by their 
exclusion from rhe negotiations over the 
Czechoslovakian crisis of the year before, an 

exclusion that Hies blamed pH manly on 

■ /Jptwfffrff an Brtrith / Am^yr tWrVy I 9 f$r 
IM. I L V\ LK >duirJ jriJ R. Btitler, ««b ij.nn. 
iloo, t9j4), ird series* Vd. il, No. (4f, 


the British slid rhe French. From rht faff* 
ure of the western powers (o stjnd up to 
Oetniitu viulatimis uf the Vcmiiles Irt.iry 
tvci Mnci' l«4, rhe ftamns fed drawn coii* 
elusions ;it least as disparaging to the west- 
trn svill tn light as those drawn In 11 trier. 
In particular, they deeply distrusted the 
British f ones under Neville Own bef lain, 
for ther 1 relieved that in nwnv ways f ury 
Britain was more fun da inert M IK hostile to 
communist Russij rbun even Na/i Germany 
was. 

I lie It Lilians' mistrust of rhe West was 
not dispelled by the diplomatic mission 
that Britain and France sent, belatedly and 
grudgingly, to negotiate with Russia in rhe 
summer of 1919. The western powers pro¬ 
posed a mutual assistance pact, but the ef¬ 
forts of their negotiator?, were inept anti 
halfhearted. Moreover, Chamberlain's gor- 
tmment made a tactless choice of ne^oria - 
tnr%. One of them. Ironside, hut! been in¬ 
volved in ihc Rntish intervention against 
the Red* at Archangel in the eariv days c*f 
the Bolshevik stare—he had* indeed, been 
made a peer under the rifle "Baron of Arch¬ 
angel artj Ironside ■ ami Hut u .is .i triete 
functlomuy uf the Fnntrgu Office* The 
Russians like tn deal with rop people; they 
like tn he mdc to feel important, SSgnifi- 
i_ ut^t ty, Hitler, who was also ncirttriaring 
wirh Russia nr the time, put Foreign Mink- 
ter Uibbemrop himself on the job, So the 
AngJo-French overture tn Moscow came 
to nothing. I lie Rtiiiiati leaders had appar- 
cnrJv reached rhe conelusjon rhur the \V est 
u is a broken rcetk that if they themselves 
did noi come to terms with Mirier he 
would attack than anvwny. 

finally* Rihdans were quite as diii- 
rruiimil nf the Polbh govemisicnt as of 
anyone else. The western, cspcdallv the 
French, policy of encouraging the smaller 
powers of eastern Europe to icr as cminter- 
weights to both Germany and Russia wow 
Urc its nu rural fruit, Th* Putl$ll gmern- 
iucru would nut actcpr Ruvsia as prntcc- 
tor; it wttuld nut, in these hectic nmmhv 
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nf negotiation, consent to the passage of 
Russian troops in case of war with C ier- 
inauy. 1 lit Riusiam were tempted by the 
nppfirtnniTy to recover buds m eastern Po- 
Isrnd char they had lost in World War I and 
its aftermath. To rhe horror of the West, 
they signed at Moscow on August 3 j, 
1939, 3 nrttiaggresfilrjil ptCt with Ger- 
many, the famous—or jAmous^Hiricr- 
Stalin pet.* 1 \ week laicrv the German 
anus marched into Poland* On September 
\ Britain and France honored ihcir uhlip- 
cions* and declared war On Germany, 1 he 

twenty years* rruce was at an end. 

* ■» 

Democratic Policy 

m Revive Jniclkcruals 

—the men 

who write and inch and preach—in the 
western world have been harsh in their 
judgment of the foreign policies of the 
democracies in these twenty years. I hey 
have condemned nor only Prance and Brit 1 
ain, hut 1 iso the smaUet states of Europe 
and the United Stares. The democracies 
M:eiii in have stood by in impotence and 
frustration while in Italy. in Japan, in Ger¬ 
mans'* Jind in Spain societies formed and 
grew' strong with the oven intention of 
destroying democracy on this earth. I lie 
democracies were committed by their 
most fundamental beliefs to the protco 
riun nf independent nations from aggres¬ 
sion, Yet from the Japanese invasion of 
Manchuria in I9M to ihe German Invasion 
of the rump nf Ocdioriovakia in 1939 there 
vias a steady series of tmmisrakalile aggres¬ 
sions in complete defiance of the existing 
fabric of international lass. Mo democracy 
—and tins includes the United States* with 
ftg long historic tmeresr in the independ¬ 
ence of China—did more than protest ver¬ 


bally. By the time the democracies were 
stung into action* their foes were strong 
atid confidem. 

Yet it is not reallv difficult to under¬ 
stand why the democracies behaved as they 
did in these years. Britain, France, .md the 
Cnired States were the victor, of 19 MS 
and by the vers fact of their victory they 
were on the defensive. Wisdom and Inch 
might hast made their defense more effec¬ 
tive thou it was, but nothing could have al¬ 
tered the fact that they were on the de¬ 
fensive. In the long past of our state-sys¬ 
tem, the defensive has alw ays proved a diffi¬ 
cult pedfinn, has always been—perhaps 
from the eery nature of western culture 
vi jirh ire drives toward change—at 1 disad¬ 
vantage against aggression, This disadvan¬ 
tage scenic In no means associated with 
dcnuvctflcies as such- Absolute monarchies 
have *utftied spine as much irom tlie diffi- 
cuUicv of the defensive, as the failure of 
Mettemidi shows Gee Chapter XU). 

In the years between the two world 
wars; rhe normal tendency nf the victors 
to relax was increased by some of the fact? 
ut democratic life, t he western democra¬ 
cies were committed to an effort to secure 
for even citizen seme minimum of material 
comforts; they were committed to the 
pursuit nf happiness. Their nomml tend¬ 
ency was to produce butter rather than 
gum, I hcir totalitarian opponents may 
weJJ have been tpiitc as “mmralutkf as 
they* but for them die butter was u* be 
attained in the future, and In means nf thd 
gun^. In short. the German, Japanese and 
Italian governments were able to get their 
societies to tighten their belts in order rn 
make mi!itan preparation possible. It Was 
evcecdiuglv difficult for democratic gov¬ 
ernments to gee such sacrifices from their 
citizens uTViil war actually broke out x 
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HI: The Nature of (he War 

The first world war of our cen¬ 
tury haJ, in it* main theater, the Western 
Front, been one lung Mcgc. Since the mili¬ 
tary expens tended to fighr it over and 
over again in their planning, both France 
and Germain irr rhe left's built two c<m- 
fronting line^ of fortification* nn their 
common frontier. I he Masjinut Lmc, on 
the French side, and the Siegfried Line, on 
the German, were tar mure formidable than 
the improvised trenches nf the war of ]9!4- 
I^LH, So it t* not surprising that on the 
outbreak of huxtilhic* in September )9?^ + 
most people expected first, that the war 
st rndd Is* decided primarily in the area lw- 
ewem France and Germany* and second, 
that it would he a closely confined war of 
siege in the \\ est K \\ ith :it must diversmrul 
activity in other pans of Hie world. 

Bur the war itself showed once more the 
perils of prediction- in great human affair* 
As Germany was joined bv her Aim part¬ 
ners Italy and Japan, and a* the United 
States entered if, this second world war be¬ 
came much more mils i world war thm 
the first had tween. If was decided in Rusmo, 
in she Fjcirtc. even in the Mediterranean, 
quite ns much as in the West. And ir turned 
out tr> he Otte of ihe most extraordinarily 
open TOS of movement in history. Indeed, 
the armies of the British Montgomery and 
the German Rommel in North Africa 
moved ihrough the desert with the free¬ 
dom of mjinad hordes of old; hue the gaso¬ 
line engine had replaced the horse. 

If was also ,i war in which for the tint 
time the airplane played a major role, a rule 
foreshadowed in ihe fighting waged in 
E thiopia and Spain during the t9}CG Over 
the water, the ait plane, both land-based 
and carrier-1 lapsed, s<mn established irvels" ns 
a central factor in naval warfare; in the 
opinion of many experts, it had made the 


great warship obsolete Over die land, the 
airplane soon established itself a* an essen¬ 
tial arm of the fire power of land armies, an 
arm th.it needed and in the end got careful 
integration with the ground forces. Heir 
even in this war the airplane did not five up 
to the advanced hill tug given it by its more 
imaginative proponents; it did not become 
ihe ?oIt means of warfare, superseding all 
other*. Air power bv Itself proved inade¬ 
quate in the great test of 1940, when the 
German* tried to reduce Britain from the 
air. 

\eml butirtiardmcm-Howard rhe end of 
the war carried on In German pilotless mr- 
craft anti rocker missiles—did indeed bring 
The horrors of warfare hick to rhe civilians 
of the dries, Milirarv experts had been in¬ 
clined to believe that civilians could not 
possibly stand aerial bombardment* and 
that an) country whose cities were sub¬ 
ject to a feu Mich bombardments would lie 
obliged to sue for peace. Vet F.uropeitn and 
Asian civilian populations proved able to 
sum I up to months of bimibattimefit. Ger¬ 
man civilian deaths from air bombardment 
have been estimated at about 5OOJO0CL Dr- 
gammed systems af shelter, partial dispersal 
of populations* the obvious hut not previ¬ 
ously noted fact that much of the space of 
modem dries is made up of streets, parks 
gardens, churches, and other public build¬ 
ing* not used at night Iwhvii much of the 
bombing was June)—all combined in make 
ir possible for the people of heavily bombed 
cities like Berlin and Tokyo to endure what 
were in effect front-fine condition*. 

Yet at the very end of rhe war a techni¬ 
cal innovation was introduced that tmy in¬ 
deed have altered radically the character of 
war. may indeed make anv future war so nn- 
cnduntblv destructive that it will at least 
be brief. Tills was the atomic bomb, (level- 
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oped in secrecy by American and British 
experrs ami first used uti the Japanese city 
wf Hiradrima on August 4, IW. A single 
bomb destroyed something over half the 
city* Somewhat less material damage was 
done by a second and somewhat different 
bomb dropped on Nagasaki, a hilly dry, 


three days later. But over & hundred thou¬ 
sand pen-pie were killed in the two cities by 
the two bombs, an incidence of death that 
wciiit to justify fully the fear* that the 
atomic bomb and Its ill more (rightful 
hydrogen bomb successor* have aroused m 
our own generation. 


IV: Early Successes of the Axis 


Polish 4 mi Finnish. 

Camp aigns The f i r s r 

campaign uf 

World War 11 reached a by no means unex¬ 
pected conclii-sirm. So one had wriovish 
supposed thiai isolated Poland could possi¬ 
bly stand up for long against the German 
armed forces, or that Britain and France 
c mi id possibly gee into action rapidly 
enough to help their Polish ally decisively. 
Yet the speed nf the German conquest sur¬ 
prised almost everyone. The German air 
Force, the /jr/ftrdffr, soon gained absolute 
command of illc sir, and used it in disrupt 
Polish comnmnieatiDns and to spread terror 
with ks dive bombers Special German t&k 
forces, fully motorized, swept through and 
around the more primitively armed Pole*, 
Thh was what the Germans called a Wit> 
kricj or lightning war. The German word 
was brer simplified by the English into 
"blitz/' and was used Ln them to apply to 
the Gentian air bombardment of Britain in 
thr years I94IM94L 

Hitter's new collaborator, Rutin* has¬ 
tened to push the Russian armies in from 
the east on the helpless Poles. He abo ontv* 
lishcd Russian military buses m the Baltic 
repubhes of I'^turna* Latvia, and Lithuania 
which It ad been crested out of Russian 
provinces as the dose of World War b 
'‘Mutual assistance'’ pacts between giant 
Russia and tbc tins Baltic states were to be 
the entering wedge for their full wcupsti- 
tion by Russia in 1940 and their uinilgamn- 


rinti, is constituent republics, mro rhe So* 
vie! Union 

Fear of Germany* or an iffipcrialrinc de¬ 
sire to expand, nr both* atm drove the Rus¬ 
sian leaders into ;i war with neighboring 
Finland for bases m the Baltic (NoveniJber, 
1939J. The Russians who had perhaps mis¬ 
calculated the -crengrh nf their little op¬ 
ponent, did rather badly it first By March, 
1940, however, they had worn down the 
Finns, ihei secured their bases and annexed 
Finnish lands very close to the great Huv- 
si an city of Leningrad- it seems quite possi¬ 
ble that this "winter war" with Finland 
had a major effect in encouraging Hitler to 
his fateful decision nf IO+i to make war on 
Russia, I he German military experts drew 
from Russian difficulties in this vvaf conclu¬ 
sion > Lxfrcaudv disparaging r«■ Russian ca- 
pnhiliricH. 

u Phany War n and 
Blitzkrieg in rhe 

JJVsi Meanwhile m 

the west whit 

rht British called rhe "phony war" w o pur¬ 
suing its uneventful course. The French and 

rhe British duly mobilized a* in 1 s > I +- and is 
in IV14 the British sent j few divisions to 
the Continent, But the Germans refused 
to te|k!at rhe pattern nf 1914, Occupied in 
Poland, they did nothing in the west. Oc¬ 
casion jIR a French patrol from rhe Magt- 
nut Line would exchange shots with a t ier- 
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mart patrol* bur for the most part the 
troops ate, slept- and wenr on leave as 
though they were merely in training. 

I he Germans, humccr* hat) no intention 
of String omi j defensive war in tUe wtsr, 
Bur nut even modern warfare U wholly 
emancipated from the weather The Ger¬ 
man general staff w as not prepared to begin 
a decisive campaign in die weir with lift 
wincer ahead. They waited until spring, 
and in April they made sure of their north¬ 
ern flank, as rlivv had not in 1914, by mak¬ 
ing s sudden wra and air Invasion of neutral 
Denmark and Xanm Denmark, totally 
unprepared, was occupied almost without 
resistance- Norway, also Unprepared, iiT.uk 
a brave showing. Bur neither the British 
nor the French were able help her with 
more than token forces, and b) the end 
of April important Norwegian resistance 
was broken* The Germans now had admira¬ 
ble liases for air and submarine action 
against the British 

The great blow was struck without 
warning* «n May 10. 1940, when the tier- 
man armies, hrillhmriv supported hi the air, 
invLitfedj the Low Countries* Holland, spared 
jfi 3914, was this rime invaded so that the 
Germans might make doubly sure of their 
northern think, carefuIIv planned attack 
on the key Belgian fort of Ebfcn Imael, an 
arrack that hud, liceti reheated on a dummy 
of the fon set up inside Germany. w a> at 
once successful, and opened the way into 
the I uw Countries 

In the era of weakness in rhe WU\ both 
the Belgium and the Dutch had been ex¬ 
tremely anxious ro avoid compromising 
themselves bv planning for Joint resistance 
w ith Britain nnd France against a possible 
German attack. They were no,w to suffer 
ifie full consctjutnces of their ow n policy of 
Attempting to appease Hitler, Fui the cru¬ 
cial failure ro fifild the German* In actual 
battle was in the Low Countries, We can- 
nor lie sure that a citrvfulK' co-ordinated 
pi .in among French. British, Belgians, and 
Dutdi would have stopped Hitler. But 


clearly ihe lack of such co-ordination was a 
major factor in the German success Indeed* 
rbough much has since been written Against 
the “Mamnor mentality," it ri a fact that 
the Gemiiins did not take the Maginor Line 
bv frontal assault, but outflanked it at the 
critical point where it tapered off along 
the Fiat an-Belgian border in the billy rt> 
gifin of the Ardennes* 

Thmusrh the Ardennes die Germans 
pi hi red their best mornrized troops into 
France. In a Blitzkrieg that once mote capi¬ 
talized on the “lessons of 19I4.' ! the Get- 
ii5jns resisted the temptation ro rum at 
once on the prize of Parle, hut instead drove 
straight Through northern France to the 
Channel, w here rhe pin of Boulogne fell on 
VHv a lirrle over two weeks niter the 
start of the campaign. B\ this stroke the 
Germans separated the British, Belgian, and 
pre of the French troops from the hulk of 
she French armies to the south* The Brit¬ 
ish had reacted at once to the German 
attack by replacing Neville Chamberlain 
with Wmstou OiurchiU a* prime minister, 
and shortly afterward the French replaced 
General (iamtflin w ith f General Weygand as 
eanuuandtr-in-chief. I be British act w as of 
major importance, comparahk to the rc- 
pbciiiii of \sipiith by Lloyd George in 
World War 1. Chamberlain was neither a 
nmn of action nor an appealing or heroic 
figure; Churchill was to prove himself all 
this and more- Under him the British made 
a united frum in rhe crisis. 

The new leaders in a desperate last mo¬ 
ment. attempted to work mil a pbn fur 
pinching off rhe advcnturim* German mo- 
corned thrust h\ a concerted arrack from 
north and sooth. Bur the Belgians!* Endh 
disorganized* decided to capitulate* and 
neither the French nor (he Brirish could 
rally themselves to c;u-ry out the move 
nienr. In the last days of Maj and the first 
days of June the British did indeed achieve 
the miracle of the successful withdrawal of 
*nme ZWm* Brirish ami 120.WU French 
soldier by sea from ihr beaches around 
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u> this time confined to northern anil 
western Europe, now spread to the Medi¬ 
terranean, 

Thv Barth of Britain The Ger¬ 
mans* far all 

their miracles of planning and execution. 

had not really worked out a way Eu deni 
with Britain. Hitler *ocms to have believed 
rhnr with France out of the war Britain 
would See the light and make a separate 
peace, a pence of compromise in which Her 
lltftny would dominate the continent of 
Europe and Britain would continue satisfied 
with her overseas empire. This division of 
ihe spoils Hitler veil crated in puhUc and 
private, should he eminently ^t^faciory, 
he did Tint threaten the British Empire 
Yet for over four centuries Britain had 
gone n> war rather than accept the kind of 
niie-powcr domination over western and 
central Europe that Hitler exercised after 
tlic faM of France, The British, therefore, 
paid no attention at all to his peace feelers. 

SUtler was counting heavily on the pus- 
sibUhv that German submarines could 
cvcnmalK cur off British supplies <«t~ food 
and raw matemh from overseas, and rhus 
starve her into submission* Blit at best this 
must ifike a long time, and Hitler was im¬ 
patient. The obvious chtng to do was to m- 
te m p t a lauding in England. But rhe Ger- 
Eiians Siad made no real preparation for am¬ 
phibious w irfare; thei had no specially 
designed landing crift- Moreover, rhe Ger- 
men air force and rhe German navy were at 
iickb over rhe lies* way of combining for an 
invasion actnv* the Channel. A hastily as¬ 
semble d fVnrilhi of miscellaneous vessels wav 
badly damaged by British aircraft, and early 
in August, 1940* Hitler ami t Toeting* his air 
marshal, made the fateful decision In try to 
do the Job from the air. 

The Barrie of Britain that folio wed had 
rwi. main phases. First, in August and Sep 
Tcmher the Luftwaffe attempted in day* 
I it! I si bombing a racks to wipe out British 


airports and fighter prince The Royal Air 
Force, admirably organized and directed, 
and using the new detection apparatus 
called radar tc« spot rhe attacken early, 
proved just barely strung enough to check 
the Germany In the critical actions of Sep¬ 
tember tfp, some German planes were 
brought down, a rale of loss that Gncring 
felt rise Germain could not stand. In mic of 
his imperishable phrases* Churchill ''aid of 
rhe British fighter pilots* “Never havt so 
many owed so much to io few,” 

The second phase began in the aurunin of 
1940. The Germans sought by night bomb- 
tug of major British industrial tenter* to 
Jcsirm British production and tu terrify 
she civilian population so that rhe govern¬ 
ment would be obliged to sue fell peace. 
Neither aim was successful- Evert ,ir Coven¬ 
try', an important center nf rhe aiiromo- 
tivc industry * though grave daninge was 
done, the industry was by n n means 
knocked out. As for civilian morale, it is 
cleai tlut these bombings strengthened 
i hr British will to resist. Civ film defense 
measures proved adequate to protect both 
perjure- mA property from that qxi reuse of 
dc-unicthiri which might indeed have brio 
ken Hie wiki to resist. By winter, when the 
iv eat her gave rhe British some respite, the 
Banrle of Britain had been won. 

. \ itditcrrmieajt and 

Util tan Ctimp&ig&s Hitler now 

faced rhe pos- 

spblliti of -i long stalemate, something that 
conqueror* like Napoleon in the past have 
rarely ken able to face. Like Nii|mleuft, 
l Idler turned at first ro the obvious strat¬ 
egy of getting it Britain through her Med¬ 
iterranean lifeline to India and the East, 
His illy Muss id ini, already itching m ex¬ 
pand in the Vlediicrtancjii, in October, 
1940, invaded Greece from Albania—With 
on success, J i lsi how far Hitler himself 
u anted tu invest in action in ibis theater 
is not clear. Certainly he roved with the 
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u\tx dI a campaign against the British for¬ 
tress of Gibraltar through Spain, to be co- 
ardinHcd with attacks in the eastern 
Mediterranean ret clear that sea of the 
British But the Spanish dictator Franco 
wanted too high a price from the French 
for his consent to a German march ill rough 
Spjin H and f farter was unwilling to risk driv - 
jug Vichy Fiance, which still control! cd 
French North Africa, too far. In the up- 
,hot + the German* had to he content with 
lucking up Mussolini in Greece and with an 
attack on Egypt Frotu the Iralintt colon\ 1*1 
Libya. Efforts to muse native action against 
rhe British nod French in the Near Fuf 
were suppressed without grave difficult)' 
by British and Free French action, and l ur- 
kev stood obstinately ne utral . 

Seven he Ids. the'German ccuuminnem 
to help the Itiilians in Greece took valuable 
German divisions aw»\ Irani another task in 
the spring of 1941 , and as the tkrmins at¬ 
tempted m move merhiul through Yugo¬ 
slavia rhev were involved in a Cosrly gLJcr- 
nfb war. The British did their hdT to back 
up their Greek allies, but once more they 
WL-rc not strong enough. German air power 
crippled British ftflval power in the waters 
around Crete, and hy June rhe Avis had con- 
ipiered the Greek inairttond and fhe islandv 


The Invasion 

of finish The other 

task i ii r 

which the German forces were to lie used in 
in the vpring of Wl was the conquest of 
KtiMM. Iliiler had firmly resolved mi to 
repeat w hut he thought was the farefu! 
mistake of t icnnmy in »Hj he would not 
entjape irta w ir on two i mots. V et toy hto in¬ 
vasion of Riesia in June. Invasion 

delayed lor a pci haps decisive two month'* 
by the Balkan adventure—committed 
himself to just such d war. Russia was indeed 
a [cmptitiu goal. The Nazi plan had always 
looked to the fertile areas nf Poland and 


S,,nth 'Russia as rhe natural goal of German 
expansion, the l.tbensrtutn (see p. 6W) +»f 
German destiny With the precedents of 
successful Blitzkrieg in Poland, western F«- 
rope, and now Greece, I Idler nod his mili¬ 
tary experts believed that they could heat 
rhe Russians in a single campaign before 
winter set iti, lr was quite dear that nei¬ 
ther I Britain nor rhe United Slates—even 
though the latter should enter the war— 
could land armies in Furopc in IR-H. Vn at¬ 
tack on Russia, then. Hitler seems m have 
t.hij himself. would not red/fy create two 
frmir.v Indeed, once Russia was cnnipirred, 
as in Hitlers mind it was sure to be. the 
Germans would have no trouble disposing of 
Britain, and, if necessary, rhe United Crates. 

Russia was not conquered in I‘Ml, tint it 
was a i ery close thing, closer perhaps than 
rhe Battle of Britain* Hitler’s plan JlmGSt 
worked ['here really #b a successful Blitz— 
Icricjz. Within rwn months the Germain 
mere ar the nates of Leningrad, ami in the 
toiith thev hud conquered rhe l krainc by 
the end of October. Hundred* of thousands 
nf Russian troops had been killed or taken 
prisoner. In sheer distance, the (tcniisn ar¬ 
mies had pushed more than twice as lur as 
they had in France. 

Vet, as the Russian w inrer closed in, the 
(iffttuiis had taken ncirhef Moscow nor 
Lenin Lind, Russian heavy industry had liccn 
in pan transferred to the remote Urals, and 
existing plants there and in Siberia had been 
■4 re i nit he ned- The Unites! States was l>c- 
yinning to send in supplies. I lie vast re¬ 
sources of Russian manpower were sriJI ade¬ 
quate for Russian needs. The gov eriimcnt 
had not collapsed, and national spirit was 
high. Moreover, the Gcritwiw had shown 
ottCC more, a> they had in rhe Rattle of 
Britain. Thar their boasted planning w is far 
from perfect. Their troops were mu .suffi¬ 
ciently equipped nt stand the rigor* of a 
Russian winter. Confident that one sum¬ 
mer and autumn would he enough to finish 
the lumiiicss, the German planners had left 
the winter to take care uf itself. Indeed, be- 



Pnfflt Minister Winston C.hnrckffl, 
ip caking tti I94L 


Dunkirk it the northern np of France* 
Wlrh useful protection from the Koval Air 
Force, an extraordinary tlurlTlii of all sorts uf 
vessels, India!ini* private vitehts and m n >- 

torbiiat^ grit the men off, thoiiglli ... 

all rln-ir equipment had ro In; abandoned 
Dunkirk was a vrmnjgemti jetton, me! one 
rlmr did Hindi to help Elrindi monk, Bur 
from Uernun document* that fell to tIic 
M lics after rhe rinnl defeat of (iemiHnv ir is 
pretty clear filar the ini rack of I hinkirk 
w as possible only because Hit ler himself de¬ 
cided nut r<> presss home the destruction uf 
the British fortes penned on the coast, on 
the ground tIlii Itnrnin wa> nu longer a real 
threat. At the last moment, Hitler mo 
gave in to the lure of Park, ami decided m» 


push (he attack on the French homeland at 
mice- Merc he was w holfv and rapid!v sue- 
cevifub The French under YVcygiml could 
..Ik . and the Germans marched south¬ 
ward nlnii.ist unopposed, The dear signal m 
the world that the rally of 1^34 nr rite 
\bim- would not tie reposted wss given on 
I one IT, when the French declared PnrF an 
“open dry” and evacuated it without 
fighting, 

“7"j6i r Fdl of 

FfifttCi'** The batik of 

Fruncc was 

thus decided by mid-June Bur rhe French 
might sit rr\ to defend rhe south* or, 
failing that, use their rmry and mer¬ 
chant murine to get as many men ns possible 
across the Mediterranean into French 
North Africa. There, based on their orcal 
empire overseas, they might have con¬ 
tinue J with Bnridi aid the light against 
tlw German*. Some uf rhe French leaders 
wished to do tii:s K and in the crisis Winston 
Churchill made to rhe French the cxrraoF- 
iliTiarv differ uf a complete governmental 
onion uf the two countries m continue the 
struggle. His offer was not accepted. 

tin June lb* Etevnaud was supplanted by 
Marshal Pernio is prime minister, in whar 

JiiLniinrcJ to j kind of toup JVtet. P£raiu 
md Jiis colleagues w ere determined on |HML"t 
jt any price, .md this rhc\ got. On June 11. 

an armistice v, j.h signed Hi Cpmpkguc 
n the spot where the armistice of Novem¬ 
ber 1 L 10S^. had been digued, Hv this armi¬ 
stice rhe French vvirhdrew from the war, 
handed over three-fifths of France, includ¬ 
ing the whole Atlantic and Clumnel coast*, 
to (icmiflti occupation, md retained under 
strict German mpervisinn no more than 
flic central and Mediterranean regions. 
I his "mioccupied France 1 * was ruled from 
(he link report c it\ of Vichy, where Pc- 
iisin set up French form nf authoritarian* 
jittUkinncniric state of which lie W 
"chief/ 1 History h&s labeled his govern- 
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mcof simply ' J Vichy France/' To most 
Ftentftmen it was a German-imposed rule. 

Some tew * if Retains collaborators w ere 
pro-German, convinced rhat toisliiarhn- 
ism was inevitable. Hut it i\ rum dear 
thm for most of them, eftn for men 
like rhe 'kofiaborator' 1 Laval, a dominant 
figure at Vichy, ami mdeqd for Retain Lmi- 
sdf, the Jumimnt motive in those bewil¬ 
dering Jiiiu? days of 1040 was simply a desire 
in mnkc terms with the inevitable They 
were absolutely sure that Hitler had won 
the war. They did nor hdteve that Britain 
hml any dunce of vuccessfuJH" resisting the 
German war machine that had crushed 
France, In this belief they were followed at 
first by the great majority by Frenchmen, 
The new Vichy government attempted 
to rcmuke France along conservative, in¬ 
deed monarchist, lines that had not been 
practical politics- since the Seize ifai of 
tK"^ *see Chapter XIV' j. Symbolic of why 
the Vichy regime failed is ir-s attempt tn 
substitute for the great slogan 'liberty. 
Equality* Fraternity*’ a new trinity of "La¬ 
bor, Family, Fatherland, 1 * Even an outsider 
can sec that the new slogan lacked fire. 
Alore concretely, the Vichy regime from 
1 he sian w as compromised by its associa¬ 
tion with the hated- ( iermims, bom of de- 
fear. it could do little in rise few sears it 
had m live Itcforc it died in the Vlted vic¬ 
tory. 

Even in the bad days of June, 19W* a few 
Frenchmen,. led hv General Charles de 
Gaulle, who was dow n out to London at 
the last moment, refused to give up the 
fight l>e Gaulle, with Rrirish aid, set up a 
French National Committee with head¬ 
quarter* in London. \ nucleus of French 
soldiers taken off the beach at Dunkirk. :md 
a stream of refugees who came mu of 
France bv all sorts of means in the m\t feu 
years, made up the "Free French" or ^Fight¬ 
ing French/' At home in France the 
thrance movement" gradually formed un¬ 
derground to prepare for eventual I (he ra¬ 
tion. North Africa* wrongest of the 


French colonies, remained uniter she enn- 
rn>! of Vichy. Bur some pans of the coio- 
tiies rallied ro the Free French from rhe 
wart. Notably in Equatorial Africa, under 
ihc teaikrship of the great Negro gover¬ 
nor, Feliv Hu. uk. a mow useful bast for Al¬ 
lied operations wai secured from the first, 
\\ cak as these fighting I rcncli groups were 
in the early days, they were at lease a rally¬ 
ing poinr. They were able to set up an ef¬ 
fective radio center in England from which 
they conducted a skillful propaganda cam¬ 
paign against Vichy a no the Germans* 
beamed across the Oamtcl to the home- 
bad, where, we now know, it achieved a 
large audience. 

On June III. Hitlers ally Mussolini had 
brought the Italians into ihc war against 
France and Britain* too late to affect the 
outcome of the battle of t' ranee. But this 
“stab in the back ' further outraged Ameri¬ 
can opinion, -dready alarmed by die Nazi 
successes. And Italy was now imvocabh 
engaged in the *rniggle, ambus iu secure 
$nrnc kind of success chat would offset the 
great gains of her German ally 1 he war, up 


Hiilnfi timkm after the j rrmrtiee 
with Frrfwrv. 1940. 
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m this time rmlined to northern and 
western Europe, now spread to the A Seda¬ 
te rranciin. 

The Battle of Britain The Ger* 

mam, for all 

rheir miracles of planning and execution* 
had not realty worked out a way to deal 
with Britain Hitler seems to have believed 
that with France out of the war Br train 
would see the light and make a separate 
peace, a peace of compromise in which Ger¬ 
mane would dominate the continent of 
Europe and Britain would continue -atbikd 
With her overseas empire. This division of 
the spoils. Hitler reiterated in public and 
private, should he eminently sarbifactory; 
he did not threaten the British E mpire. 
Yet for over four centuries Britain had 
gone to w ar rather than accept the kind of 
une-power domination over western .md 
central Europe that Hitter exercised after 
the fall of France, The British, therefore, 
paid no attention at all to his peace feelers. 

Hitler was counting heavily on the pos¬ 
sibility that German submarines could 
eventually cut orf British supplies of food 
and raw materials from overseas, and thus 
starve her into submission. Bur at best this 
must take x long time, and Hitler was Im¬ 
patient# The obvious thing tu Jo was to at¬ 
tempt i landing in England, Bur i he Get 
mans had mude no real prepara non for a to¬ 
phi h in u* warfare; xht\ hfld no specially 
designed landing craft. Moreover, The Ger¬ 
man air force and the German navy w ere a 
odds over the best way of combining for in 
Invasion across the Channel* A hastily as- 
stmblcd flotilla of miscellaneous vesstsli was 
hailly damaged by British aircraft, and early 
in Aiigu^, l#40 T Hitler and Guerin^. Ids air 
nuinhaL made the fateful decision to try to 
do the job from the air, 

I lie Baltic of Britain that followed had 
two main phases- First, in August anil Sep¬ 
tember the Luftwaffe attempted in day¬ 
light bombing attacks to wipe out British 


airports and fighter planes. The Royal Air 
Force, admirably organised and directed r 
md using the turn detection apparatus 
called radar to spar rhe attackers early* 
proved just batch strong enough m check 
the German*. In the cririci.il actions of Sep- 
rembei lb some 1^5 German planes were 
brought down, a rare of loss that Gocrirtg 
felt die Germans could nursEamL In one of 
Ins imperishable phrases* Ctrn re lull said of 
the British fighter pilots* "Never liavc so 
mam owed so much ro so few. 1 ' 

1 Ere second phase began in the autumn of 
J940. T he Germans sought by night houili- 
ttig of major British industrial centers ro 
dcfrtruv British production and tu terrify 
rhe civilian population so that the govern¬ 
ment would be obliged to sue for peace. 
Neither attn was successful Even at Coven¬ 
try,. an important center of the automu- 
five industry , though grave damage wat 
dune, i he iriilustn was by no ititaiB 
knocked out* Vs for civilian morale, it is 
clear that these bombings strengthened 
the British will to resist Civilian defeme 
measures proved adequate tu protect borh 
persons and property from that extreme uf 
destruction whir El might indeed I lave bro¬ 
ken the w ifi to resist. By wintet, when flic 
weather gave the British some respite* the 
Battle of Britain had been won. 

MtdihtfTMeM ami 

Btflk&tf CaTftpiiigns Hitler now 

faced rhe pos¬ 
sibility nf a long stalemate; something that 
cmupierors iike Napoleon in the past have 
rarely been able to fact- Like XapolcniV 
Hiller rurtied at Srsi to the obvious strat¬ 
egy of getting at Britain through her Med¬ 
iterranean lifeline to India and the East. 
His ally Mussolini, already itching to ex¬ 
pand m the Mediterranean, in October, 
iW. invaded Greece from Albania with 
no vLiecr>s, just hov\ far Hitler himself 
wanted in invest m action in this theater 
is not dear. Certainly he toyed with the 
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idea of a campaign against the British for¬ 
tress of Gibraltar through Spain, to be co¬ 
ordinated with 'Vws attacks Sit the eastern 
Mediterranean to dear that sea of the 
British. But the Spanish dictator Franco 
wanted too high a price from the French 
for hh consent tt' a German march through 
Spain, and Hitler wav unw thing to risk driv- 
&g Vichy France, which still cm rolled 
French North Africa, ton far In the up- 
shut, the Germans had tu lie content with 
hacking up Mussolini in Greece and with an 
attack on Egypt from the Italian colony »f 
Libya. Efforts ro rouse native action against 
the British and French in the Near hast 
were suppressed without grave dtificult)’ 
hy British and Free French action, and Tur¬ 
key stood obstinately neutral. 

Neve re hclc^* tile 4 1 c rctlflU mniiiliniitiU 
to help [tic Italians in C« retire l<mk valuable 
Lit mum divisions away from another in 
the spring i>f 1941. and as the Gerntam at- 
tciupieil tu move overland through Yugo¬ 
slav m thev were involved in a costly "ncr- 
Hi Li war/The BrlfisSi did their test to back 
up their Greek allfck but once more they 
were nut >rmnu emrtSgK Gentian ait power 
crippled British naval power in the water* 
around Crete, and by June the Axi* had con¬ 
quered the Greek mainland and the blumb. 


The hn ashti 

uf Russia Thc orhcr 

t a s k f o r 

which the German forces were to be used in 
m the spnnq of I'Ml was the conquest of 
Russia. Hitler had firmly resolved not to 
repeat what lie thought was the fateful 
mistake of Germany m R-M+i he would not 
engage in n « ir on tw o fronts. \et by his in- 
visimi of Russb in June, 1941—an invasion 
delayed for 4 perhaps decisive ran months 
hy the Balkan ndveiirmc-hc committed 
himself to jusr such a vs. nr. Russia was indeed 
a tempting goal. The Nazi plan had always 
looked to the fertile areas ol Roland and 


South Russia as the natural goal of German 
expansion, the Leb^armnn fscc p. <S89 I of 
German destiny. With thc precedent' of 
Tnccniful Blitzkrieg in Poland, western Fu- 
fo|>c, and now Greece, I fitter and his mili¬ 
tary experts I sc Sieved that they could beat 
the Russians in a single campaign before 
winter set in. St was quite clear that nei¬ 
ther Britain nor thc United States—even 
though the larrer should erner the war— 
could land armies in Tnrnpc id I'Ml An at¬ 
tack on Russia, then. Hitler seems to have 
told himself, would not redly create two 
fronts. Indeed, once Russia was conquered, 
ns in Hitlers mind it was sure to be. the 
Germans would have no trouble disposing of 
Britain, and. if necessary, the United States. 

Russia was nut conquered in PM I But it 
was a very close thing, closer perhaps than 
the Barrie of Britain. Hitlers plan almost 
worked. 1 here rcjIK was a successful Blitz¬ 
krieg. Within two months the Germans 
were at the gates of Leningrad, and in the 
south rliev had conquered the Ukraine by 
the end of October. Hundred' of thousands 
of Russian troops had been killed or taken 
prisoner. In sheer distance, the German ar¬ 
mies hail pushed more than twice as far as 
thev bad in France. 

Vet, as the Russian winter closed in. the 
Germans had taken neither Moscow nor 
Leningrad, Russian heavy industry had been 
in part transferred to thc remote I rak, and 
tsi>tinti plants there and in Siberia had been 
strengthened, The United States was be¬ 
lli mum: to >cnd in supplies. The vast re¬ 
sources of Russian manpow er were 'till ade- 
quire: for Kus$i*m needs, I he gov c rm licit i 
Kid not collapsed, and naciomi spirit was 
higK Mur cover* the Gentians had shown 
*j nee rnorc* ^ thf\ had in thc Bin Sc 
Britain, that their boasted planning w ;o tar 
friiin perfect. ! heir troops were nor suffi¬ 
ciently equipped to stand thc rigors ni 3 
Kiisziidn winter. Confident tbit one sifini- 
mer and autumn would be enough to imtsb 
rhe business, the German planners hid left 
the winter to take care of itself. Indeed, be* 
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tween December, Ml. and May* 1^+2, the 
Russians regained much useful ground. 

.'I men am Policy M ea n w hi 1 e „ 

1 he Get]sums 

hud fallen mro a second frital mv<sU cmcnc 
Obsessed wirh what he thought were the 
disastrous failures of Cenmn poftev Su 
World War h Hitler had vnughr to keep nut 
of war with The United Srutev AI thrush 
the United Stares Iml a strong isolationist 
party, and even a handful of Axis sYmpR- 
1 tubers, American opinion had from the 
very beginning of the attack on Poland m 
19J9 been far more ncartv unanimous against 
rhe Germans .in d Italians thin it had been 
against the Central Powers in 1914, With 
the fail of France in llWh anti-Axis senti¬ 
ment gre w stronger, reinforced by .1 feel¬ 
ing Tlint if Hitler had Irn way in Europe rhe 
United States would be marked out us his 
next victim, 

Between June* I94(i, and December, 1941, 
the Roosevelt administration, with the 
consent of the Congress and with the *j.cn- 
crol— though not rmanimous—backing of 
public opinion, took a verier of \teps ■Short 
of war” in aid of Britain and later Russia. Bv 
vt m v cii 1 if 1 mi I ni nc 1 cent h centur % *li n ckrds 
of international relations, rhew steps Were 
far from being in accord with America's 
technical stums a* a neutral; they would 
have given I tirler ample legal pistificarion 
for declaring war against the United Srates. 
The American government transferred ro 
rhe British fifty’ 11 over-age' 1 dcfttrnvcrs in 
exchange for Atlantic naval liases in British 
colonies. supplied the British with all Mins 
Hl1 arms, ma used the- American navy to htfp 
get these supplier across the Atlantic. 
Above all* in March, i J J4l + bv the sip- called 
“Lctid-Lnsc Act' the United States 
agreed to supply materials needed for de¬ 
fense, including foodstuffs, rn "any coun¬ 
try whose defense rhe President deems vi¬ 
ta! tu the defense of rhe United States, 1 ' 
Supplies at once began tolling into England, 


and later to other allies in flic struggle 
agairor the Avis, without the unfortunate 
complications produced by the war-debt 
methods of World War 1 . 

Yer Hitler still did nor let himself yet 
involved in war against the United State*. 
! h had, however, firm commitment* ro aid 
j*pm 'nil Japan, controlled by a militarist 
groups had taken advantage of rhe fall of 
France and the Netherlands and the weak¬ 
ness of Britain to speed up vastly rhe policy 
of expansion m Asia that she had begun in 
Manchuria as far back as I 9 M She early 
took advantage of the fall nf France to 
penetrate inti« French Indo-China. She con¬ 
tinued to press her campaign nn the main- 
hind of China. The American government* 
which had never in the days of technical 
peace in the I 93 t>"s been willing to accept 
Japanese conquests in China, did not now 
abandon its policy of opposition to what ir 
considered Japanese aggrosiom It is indeed 
highly likely chat had rhe American govern- 
ment been willing to allow Japan a free hand 
to du what she liked in the Ear Ease there 
would have been no Pearl Harbor. But short 
m such complete abandonment of rhe pre¬ 
vious American policy m the Far Fust, it is 
unlikely that rhe United States could have 
kept our of war with Japan. 

Peart Hark&r 

arid Alter In the sum¬ 

mer and au- 

Mutiii uf l f H\ f rhe American government 
ronk step to freeze Japanese credits in the 
l iiited Slates, ro close Japanese access eo 
ruw mace rials, nnd Et> gee 1 Sic Japanese to 
u irlulraw from China and Indo-China, Xc- 
go nations toward these end* were going 
on between the Japanese and the Ameri¬ 
can* when on December 7 . 1941* the Jupa- 
nrsc without t iming struck with carrier- 
based airplanes at the American naval base ar 
iVarl Harbor ill Hawaii, Grave damage was 
done ft* ships and installations, bur Amcri- 
e j n power In the Pacific was by no means 
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destroyed. And the conscqucoee was the im¬ 
mediate declaration of \MT against Japan by 
rite United States. Germany and Italy hnn- 
urCil their obligations to their Axis partnet 
i,v ikdiiniii; w ar against the United States 
iin December M. The war was now literally 
■ world war. 

Although the Uni red States was incom¬ 
parably Iwiter prepared than dte lud been 
m 101’, she was still at a disadvantage. 
Against Germany she could for the mo¬ 
ment do no more than continue, indeed in- 
ctease, aid to Britain and Russia by 1 .end- 


Lease and rake full part in the struggle 
against the Gentian submarines* Against Ja¬ 
pan she was almost as powerless. Her Pacific 
outposts of Guam, Wake Island, and the 
Philippines fell in rapid succession to Japa¬ 
nese arms, \"nr could the British and rhc 
exiled Dutch government protect their 
colonies in Southeast Asia, Hy the spring nf 
I'>I2, the Japanese lunl taken Malaya from 
the British and Indonesia from the Dutch, 
.itul had virtual control of Siam and I Su rma, 
Phcv scemed poised for an attack on Aus¬ 
tralia. 


E: The Victory of the United Ant ions 


The Turning Points There were 

several turn¬ 
ing points in the struggle. 1 he earliest ^.is 
,i series nf nova! actions in which Japanese 
CxpMirinn w as stopped. In these actions, 
carrier-based airplane'- played a decisive rule. 
Dn May 7. TV4L in the battle nf the Coral 
Scj in i he southwest Pacific. Allied sen and 
air power halted a possible Japanese invasion 
of Australia and its protecting islands. In 
June. American sea anil aif power dispersed 
a Japanese licet that was aiming at the con¬ 
quest nf Midway Wand. Although the Jap* 
anc.se landed fin -American territory in the 
Aleutians, they never seriously threatened 
Hawaii or Alaska. 

In rhc West, the Americans and the Brit¬ 
ish Mere as vet unwilling to respond to Rus¬ 
sian pressure for a “second front on the Eu¬ 
ropean mainland. Hut they w ere able iti No¬ 
vember, LU42, ro clfccr a series of landings 
in French North Africa, Secret negotia¬ 
tions w ith ami-Avis elements .inning rhc 
French in North Africa were nor com¬ 
pletely successful, and the landings in Mo¬ 
rocco were sharply though briefly resisted 
by the Vichy French. None the less, the 
Allies were rapidly established In force iti 
Morocco and Algeria. 


fire Libyan segment of the long North 
African coast had been held by the (,cr- 
.ns and their Italian allies since the begin¬ 
ning of the war in the Mediterranean, and 

there had been seesaw campaigns in these 
desert ureas, campaigns that recaptured 
some of rhc adventure, even romance, of 
\iars of old. At the time of the North Af¬ 
rican landings, the British under General 
Montgomery were holding a defensive line 
inside tile Egyptian frontier. Imt on Octo- 
|»er Ji. I ¥42, the British craned un an olfen- 
-iji-t which w as planned to co-ordinate with 
that of General Eisenhower, commander of 
the Allied force* in French North Africa, 
iti the classic maneuver of catching the 
enemy in a vise. The Germans responded 
quick Is tu rhc rhreat, amt succeeded in re¬ 
inforcing rhcir African armies through 
Tunis, which was delivered to them by the 
Vichy authorities. The planned expulsion 
nf t!ie Germans and Italians from North Al- 
rica wav thus delayed, but the vise dosed 
slowly. In May, IW, Free French. British* 
and American troops took the last Axis 
strongholds of l nni> and Biuertc. and ac¬ 
cepted the surrender of some three hun¬ 
dred thousand Axis troops. 

flic North African campaign had clearly 
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been a turning ptiint, The Allies bad suc¬ 
cessful 1 \ mode large-scale amphibious land¬ 
ings* nind ihes had arm (hi lined one of the 
most renowned id Axis forces commanded 
by i me of the few German generals n i st rike 
the imagination of the world, Rummcrl, rhe 
l " desert fox 1 North Africa was by no means 
a great central operation, but it was never¬ 
theless -a major campaign in which rhe Abies 
gained Confidence and prestige. 

) he great corning poitir on Und was, 
however, rhe successful Russian defense of 
Stalingrad, a defense that turned into an 
attack in the same month (November, 
MM2 1 tb.iT saw rhe \!3sc«| finding in North 
\Miei \("rer their check in the winter of 
!<MK-42> rhe Germans had turned their 
Russian summer offensive of m2 awa\ 
from I eniTigrad and Moscow, and toward 
the oil-rich regions of som3 3 eastern Euro¬ 
pean Russiai The Gentians w ere already be¬ 
ginning to suffer oil shortages, part I v be¬ 
cause of Allied bombing, bur even mure be- 
cause, though I hey held the oil field* nf 
Rumania, they simply did not have nil 
enough for the ravemms demands of me¬ 
chanical warfare. This push toward Hit 
Russian ofl fields carried rhe Germans a 
prodigious distance inside Russia, over a 
thousand miles from their original starting 
point. Hut again it faded, falling just short 
of the really rich nil fields of Grmstly and 
Haku Russian distance and Russian man¬ 
power, and the Russian ability intake pun- 
isliniHir, were pki much for these over¬ 
extended Germans. [heir armies were 
pinched nft ir Sr dingr.td, and early m MH,i 
ihe Russians patted the long march that 
w ms to Lake them to Berlin twu years hfccr. 

The Hank 

of Supply a much lew 

spectacular 

turning pnttti than the engagements in the 
Coral Sea, in North Africa* and at Stalin¬ 
grad was the Allied victim in the hatrlc 
of supply, Ver this victory was of even 


greater importance* since luva] and mi li¬ 
ra ry successes ukinutciv depend on yup- 
plies. Even for Russia ad important source 
of supplies was the L'nhttJ Stares. Bur rhe 
t rihed Stair* w as separated Irons its allies 
—and its cnemso—by water, and all hut the 
most precious and least bulky supplies, 
which could go by air, had to move across 
the seas. It the Gcrinan* could stop this 
movement, or even reduce it greatly, they 
might still be able to win in spke nf the 
tivervrbclmmg resources of the Allies, Thev 
niMdc important improvements in their 
submarines, notably the schnorkel, a de¬ 
vice that enabled submarines to travel sisls- 
1 nergvd for great distances. Submarine 
crews and commanders were well trained 
and resourceful. Bur there were nor enough 
submarines, and the countermeasures of the 
Allies—radar. Coordination of naval vtv 
U:U and aircraft, the convoy system, and 
other*—slowly reduced the proportion of 
sinkings. 

I'^rty in IV42, after Pearl Harbor, tlse 
rate of sinkings had 3>ccn real I v dangerous, 
and German sabmjtitles had operated close 
to the Atlantic coast nf the United 
Sm<x But by the end of m2 the satis¬ 
fies showed ,i turn of rhe ride, and in rhe 
wiTimicr lit IV41 the VIlies were confident 
enough to announce publicly that the 
number of sinkings fnuij L'-buat action in 
the first lull of IV+J was onli- .1 quarter of 
whar ir had been m the first lialf uf 1042. 

The Axis 

fiv the Defensive ] n the last 

two yeans of 

ihe war, the As Is powers were on the 
defensive. Bodl in turopc and in Avia the 
1 ,jrj,i tuiccs attacked \s j j tli land forces 
jScmg definite lines of march; these were 
campaigns" of the traditional kind, Jim rhe 
" '*} * ,,r these armies was made easier by 
twt> nviv ^* ctofS in warfare, air power and 
modern propaganda, or ’'pathological war- 
fjri.' [fuse new methods did not "win** 



.S/dffTtgrdJ. 


the \%rfti hv thetusekcs. but rhev were use- 
fill adjuncts, and they undoubtedly hastened 
the process* Air bombard me nr, at lease u mi I 
the atomic bomb at Hiroshima, vvns never 
quire the perfect annihilation that the proph¬ 
ets of air power hfd preached- Hie Ger¬ 
mans put sonic of their key production 
underground. Allied “predskm 11 bombing 
rarely reached [Krfectiutt. Hut ax rhe supe¬ 
rior Allied air power grew, .is it was used 
systematica!ly to destroy menu capabilities 
in critical materials like ball bearings and 
oil* and as American airplanes dropped in¬ 
cendiary bombs on the relatively flimsy 
Japanese dries, it did much to destroy chc 
Axis will and power to restsr. 

On Germanv and JraJv the attack by 
land was pressed in three directions—by 
the RussLms from the easr. and by rht RHt- 
ish, french, Americans, and rise smaller Al¬ 
lies from the south and from the west. In 
the south the Allies moved over to Sicily 
in a successful amphibious ope muon (July, 
t9tt) within two months of their final 
victory in North Africa, ind from Sicily 
they moved m ^nuihcr six weeks aero*-, the 


Stnh 1 ! of Messina to the tmmlimd -if truly. 
Yet rhe Italian campaign was never quite 
the great success the Allies hoped it would 
he in these earlier days. The Allied victories 
uf the summer of 1945 were* however, suffi¬ 
cient to put I talc itself for the most part 
out of tltt war. High officers of the Italian 
army and others dme to tiic king engi¬ 
neered a ccltp in July which brought about 
she fall and imprisonment of Mussolini and 
rhe beginning* of negotiations between 
the Allies and the new government headed 
by Marshal lladloglio. 

Rur the Germans were quite irnwilling to 
abandon the peninsula, as much lor reasons 
of prestige as for military reasons A de¬ 
tachment of German troop rescued Mus¬ 
solini from his Vpenmne prison i September, 
1943}, and fcet him up as rhe head of 4 1 l as- 
tm Republic^ 1 I tit former !ht w conti mud 
in this past until he was executed In parti¬ 
sans in April* 1W. Meantime, traly had a 
civil as wet! 15 a foreign war on her hands, 
i ter people were for rhe most part worn 
out md anxious for peace, bur the two 
minorities* the Fascist-Axis group and the 
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an ri-Fascist pro-Allicd group, fought on. 
In June* 1944, the Allies mercedcd, after 
pa men I a fly severe fighting around Cassini >. 
in breaking Through to Rome* and bs Au¬ 
gust They were in Florence. They Jid not 
really penetrate any farther until the final 
collapse of the Germans in the earh 
months nf 1945* 


The Defeat 

&f Gewtmy The great Al¬ 

lied push in 

the west, it was final I v decided at rhe 
Teheran conference nf Churchill, Roose¬ 
velt, and Stalin (December, l*W) t would k 
in France. After nifriciduu* preparation, 
the lung-awaited landings in France began 
nn June A, IV-H. Flit Alhe> had chosen riic 
Norman coast ar the base of the Cure mi 11 
(Cbcrbnuxgi peninsula, nnd seem thereto 
to have gained some initial advantage of 
surprise, for the German high command 
1 idieved Hit Loadings would tome farther 
nonh and cast alutig the Channel com 
The Gentians had in their four yean of oc¬ 
cupancy fortified the French toasdinc 
with grcut thoroughness. Hut the Aliks 
had also had those four jeans fur study, 
invent him, and planning. In the test* Allied 
Sanding craft, amphibious trucks, naval and 
air support—by now the Luftwaffe had ah 
most been driven from die ikiev— ittificul 
luarbors. and a wdi-organi/cd supply ivitonl 
proved sufficient e■. gain a heachlicad for 
rhe land forte* Fmm thU beachhead, a iit- 
rlr fiver a riiunih after “H-Dav,/ 1 rhev wen 
able tu break out ar A tranches and sweep 
the Gefmam back across the Seme m 3 
greai flanking movemerit led by rhe Ameri¬ 
can General I Huron’s Third Army* 

A tung-planned auxiliary landing nn the 
French Mediterranean coast and a match 
north up the Rhime-fiaonc volleys was 
hunched on August i>, 1944, jnd rnci vtn 
little resistance, Everywhere the French, 
by now well organised for resistance, ueh 
coined cite lilitrating forces some of whom 


were French and French colonials fighting 
as heirs of the Free French of I94fk Paris* 
a symbol rather than 3 mere place. Was Jib- 
united toward ihc end of August after irv 
inhabitant had staged an uprising, barri¬ 
cades and ulL in the mh of UHK. against 
rhe (icrman garrison. 

I he (iermans were beaten, hur nor ifis- 
organized, Jn July, 1944, ait attempt to 
assassinate Hidcr and to pave the wav for 
negotiations Mas made h\ conservative cle¬ 
ment^ both military and civilian. Hut Hit¬ 
ler survived rhe bomb intended for him, 
-md the Nazis returned their firm grip on 
the German stare. The \133cs were cm* 
Cou raged by their rapid successes in July 
and Yugust tu try to destroy the Ger¬ 
man armies before winter* of to cut them 
iuT from their home! and Patton's mecha¬ 
nized troops ran out of fuel however, the 
nvw German pilotless planes lnd 
delayed the full use of Antwerp a* a purr of 
supply, and h) late autumn it mis clear 
tbit the German* had retired in good order 
tg their own Siegfried Line. 

From the cost, rhe Russians had been 
pushing nn relent kraly ever since the turn¬ 
ing of the tide at Stalingrad. In the cam¬ 
paign ot M/4L, v- Jiile the western Allies u ere 
busy in Italy, the Rir^mns won hack must 
id their own Territories that had been lust 
in 1941 and 1942. They kept up rhe prev 
siirt during the winter. and started axi carh 
spring campaign in the south. By the au¬ 
tumn nf 1944, rhe Russians fund been able to 
sweep through luff-hearted resistance 
hum Hitlers Balkan vuclbtt gmxmmeitts 
tn □ juncture \\ irii the Yugoslav column- 
ttist guerrillas under Tim, and were ready 
for riu attack on Hungary. In the cenrer 
and runth, they had recovered all their nu n 
territory, and Merc ready to attack Ger¬ 
many Itself from the cast. 

I lie year 1945 saw rhe rapid conclusion 
of the Hattie nf Germartv. TJtc Russians 
h^d nut stopped for winrer* bur had pressed 
on through Poland to menace Berlin early 
in March* 1 he western Allies broke 
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through the Siegfried l ine m February 1 , 
eroded the Rhine, -mil entered the heari of 
Germany. Farly hi February, \94< m the 
leaders of the three great Allied jKiwers. 
Stalin. Churchill* and Roosevelt, met tit 
Yalta in rhe Crimea and confirmed final 
pfans tor the conquest of Germany. It was 
plain that the Germans, whose kev indus- 
tritA had been so riddled from the air that 
they no longer could hupport their armies 
adequately, and whose manpower hid been 
reduced Cii the verv ljottnro h could not 
hold out fnr long, lint the Allied planners 
\\ ere anxious 10 prevent* or at least to 
check* the race m be the first ro arrive in 
Germany; and thee warned to arrange 
peacefully for Jctmrcariotw between the 
parts of Germanv that each allv w.l> to 
occupy. The decision to give ihr Russians 
rhe honor of taking Berlin i> oie that, vvirh 


it turn other decLuoni reached in the con¬ 
ference at Valla, has since l>ccn severely 
criridml in the West. \t the time, how¬ 
ever, ir seemed a natural decision, a Icgiri- 
mate recognition that during the two 
sears of successful offensive against the 
Germans the Russians had worn down many 
more German divisions than had the west- 
em Allies. 

The Russians fought their wav into ;i 
Berlin at read v pulverised bv the air power 
of the western Allied Hitler went down 
tn his death, as he had long promised, in 
;< < i erm an it funeral pvre ar his Berlin head¬ 
quarters. Though his body was never found 
and idcntiEted. there can he 110 serious 
doubt concerning his fate 

The Allied advance into Germany re¬ 
vealed for the first time the full ghistlincs* 
nf Nazi treatment of slave UlKircn from 
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com jut red land*. of political opponent*, 
and of Jcvv 5 . Poles* and other Cicrman- 
stylcd "inferior' people^ One after an- 
«n her* the concentration camps were lib¬ 
era led—AiLSchuitx* Re ben, Ruehe mi aid. 
Dachau, Non!hausen, and other*, And the 
\\ of Id wit* appalled at the gas ovens ihqt 
had claimed so many victims* at ehe piles 
of emaciated corpses not yet cremated, 
ami ut the pitiful state of the prisoners 
u ho had survived This was one of the hor¬ 
rors of war whose reality exceeded the 
grimmest expectations nf Allied npininri- 
By May H f 19+j* Churchill and Truman 
i/whfr hail become the American president 
nn RooscvdfA death m April) were able 
to announce the end nf German resistance, 
the day or victory in Europe, V-Y Day* 
[t was is mho lie of difficulties to come tlmt 
Stalin was off coded because the western 
Allies had accepted from some of the * Jer- 
man army leaders a formal surrender at 
Rhtims in V ranee. He chose to announce 
sepanndy. nn Russia^ parr 4 the final vic¬ 
tory over Germany* and nut until the next 
day. 

The Defeat 

of Jtfpaw Y-J Day, the 

day of vic¬ 
tory in Japan, was now the great gy.il of 
Allied rtTruft. Russia had cvirefiilh retrained 
from adding Japan to its formal enemies as 
long r- Germans was still a threat. Britain 
and the Wired Staits* on the other hand, 
w ere anxious to w in Ittivda as a formal fight¬ 
ing ally against the Japanese, I his natural 
desire—natural in the sense of historical 
precedent, for coalitions in the past: have 
usuallv so Light to rails as mam allies. as pus. 
sitdc—was responsible for mam of the con 
cevents made to Russia in the last months 
of the German war. 

The twii years of \ Hied successes against 
Germain had also been two years of Allied 
tueecvtt against japan. The stuck on Ja¬ 
pan had l>ecii picssed borne in three main 


directions First* in 3 process that the 
American press suort christened "bland- 
Impping" the American mrry drove 
straight toward Japan from the central 
Pacific, Uric after another* the small island 
bases that stood in the wav were reduced 
by American naval forces, which used both 
air support and the amphibious methods 
that were being worked out siimiltjjic- 
ouily in Europe and North Africa. The 
name* of these small islands art now a parr 
of ihe litany of American arm*—Tarawa, 
Kwajriltin. I wo Jima, Oklnmvj. 

Second in a scries of operations calling 
lor the close co-opcn-mim r>f —111 1 . sea, and 
bnd forces rhe Americans and Australians, 
with help from other British dements, 
w orked their way up rile southwest Pacific 
through the much larger islands of the 
Solomons. New Guinea, and the Philippines, 
l Inc base tor thU campaign, which was un¬ 
der the command of tAmerican General 
Mac Arthur* was Australia and *uch our- 
lying islands as New Caledonia and rhe New 
Hebrides, t he stair of the campaign goes 
back to the first mttjor offensive step in [he 
Far East* the dramatic and difficult seizure 
of Guadalcanal in the Solomons by the 
United States Marines on August 7 * 1942 , 
fliese campaigns involved jurude fighting 
iff she lumitrsT son, slow and painful work* 
But In October, b*-H, the sea forces bad 
Mon the great harrlc rtf the Philippine Sen 
and had made possible the successf ul landing 
of MacArthur s troops on Levee and the 
mtunquesc nf the Philippine blinds them- 
seises from the Japanese. 

I he third arrack un the "Greater East 
Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere" of Japanese ex¬ 
pansion came from the south, m the i+ CHt M 
—the Ghina-Ilurmi-India Theater* No brief 
narrative can do justice to rhe complex in¬ 
terweaving of events in this theater, where 
the main effort or fhe Allies was To get 
mar trial support in 10 Chung Kai-shek and 
the Chinee Nationalists air Chungking ($£C 
Chapter XXI) and, if possible* to damage 
rhe Japanese position m Rurmj k Thailand 
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(Siam), and Indo-Chtna. After Peart Har¬ 
bor* when r 3 a< Japanese seized and ^Kiir the 
famous "Burma Itouf." thi onU wav fur 
rhe Allies in communicate with Ch king's 
Narionalihi* was U\ air. k i> perhaps inie 
that the western Allies did not in,veat an 
overwhelming proportion of then re¬ 
sources m this CBI Theater, bur they did 
help keep the Chinese formally in the fight, 
A mb m the Final campaign of MM 5 drew on. 
Hie British, with Cltin^c and American 
aid, were fighting three Japanese field 
armies in rhh CBJ Thtuutr. 

The end cattle in Japan with .1 suddenness 
that the Allied peoples, perhaps even rhe 

Allied gfiTetnmems. hardly expected. From 
the Pacific island bases, American airplanes 
infficrerf crippling damage on Japanese in¬ 
dustry iti the spring and summer of \W5; 
the Japanese fleet had been almost 
troyed, submarine warfare had brought 
the japunfcc economy neai ro ^trangula- 
linn, and rhere wav irnpmrivt evidence of 
the declining morale of Japanese snldien. 
None the U^>. American decisnomnukers 
were opminved rhiit imlv the use of the 
ammic bomb could bring a quick decision 
mid avert the very heavy casualties libelv m 
m invasion of rhe Japanese home islaiuls 
The reuili u in. the dropping of the fir*! 
atomic bomb, mi I UruvUimi, August 
1*341 On Vuguvt tf. the Rimam, whr# had 
agreed to come intn the war against japn 
■met Germany was 'twatcni 1 vegan an inv&- 
sinn of Manchuria in full force Faced with 
whit they felt w=is certain defeat, the 
Japanese government, unlike flic Gorman, 
decided nor to tmke 1 last-ditch stand in 
rheir own country* On Scptenihu J after 
Mrf negotiations, the Japanese made for 
mal surrender jii Tokyo. Jap4n gave up its 
conquests abroad, tnd submitted to Ameri¬ 
can unlit a rv occupation Contrary to the 
desire* of part of Allied >pimiMi h 'however, 
the Rmpcrnr ■ rf Japan was nor dethroned 
Purged of lift fsi r if 1 is mi Uteri srs, the Japa¬ 
nese gnvetnwtctif enntmued to mlt under 
Allied —seniiilt American—snpcrvisirnv 


/ fee sillied Caalithn The "Grand 

A I M a n c e." 

known ill its list yean as rhe “United \;i- 
fioris. ' Ii.NlI mustered overpowering si rung th 
against Genrmtly; Jupim, Italy, ami such 
collaborators :ls flic Axis powers Could se¬ 
cure m the Balkans Southeast Asia* md 
western iitfopc. Britain, Russia, and the 
United States were the heart of rhe Allied 
coalition. Hut Nationalist China, for all in 
inefficiencies hud occupied the mention of 
hundreds of Thousands of Japanese soldiery 
.mil rhe fftourco of the French (Empire and 
the French raise a nc? movements at home 
and abroad had been most useful. The 
United Nations had been able to count on 
rhe resources of 1 -iriji America, aiul Brazil 
hfid been nn active me cube r of the alliance* 
hi this truly global war Brazilian troops 
hid fought in Italy, which :i1 rhe md had 
been the most e^mopothin of rheaterv 
I lierc American 1 including Jap:mrac> Airier- 
icin. nr Nisei), French imjicriah British jm- 
penal, Polish, and other troops had fought, 
in addition to the Brazilians. At the very 
cud of the war. even Argentina was brought 
into 1 lie United Xirion* coalition* when she 
declared war r m Ciermsnv and Jap01 on 
March V. 1 Oif. 

I he inutrum t nr s i tf c< >nri mi mg \ \ lied 
union were the crmferrnccTi of the ,c T 5 in 
J hrcc h> —Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin— 
w ith rheic politicij and military advj»r> 
and expens, and rhe more frequent Angfm 
American conlerenccs. Even befolt the 
t niSed States entered the shwring w ar. 
Uooscxck and Chutdilll met off New- 
fiiundlimd ami turned the Atbndc Charter, 
on August 14, 104 U in w hich they declared 
b>r the freedom of rhe senn, equal its* nf 
i, ui economic opporTimirv, .1 hand* m- 
nieriF of iggregion, ami the nesturation of 
riglits tn conquered peoples. The Atlantic 
Chalter has Iseen attacked as tio more than 
another empty assertion of impo^ihk 
Ideita bur tlic true rtalkf see* in lc on 1 ni¬ 
pt 1 riant Htep in r.dli ing world opinion 
against the Axis. I.atcr, lot in. d coufcivuecs 
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—between Roosevdr and Chtifchlll &\ Casa- 
blancH -J.imi.irv, and Quebec L\u- 

giiii t 1^4*)* tnnm» tile H flig Three” jit 
idvcr.in iDecember, !M4 ; 1 and Ydn iVtA* 
nntw IV45 >— brought ro 4 head, consulta¬ 
tions that had been tftadilv carried nn ai 
lower political md military levels. 

There were alw ays grave milifsry and 
political matters to be ironed out. ft was 
hue c.iiy to maintain even rht Anglo 
Amwean collaboration, which was perhaps 
rlie closest military collaboration between 
two major ^nverrign powers ever achieved, 
lor the actual direction of nptrmiciiis in 
the held rht British and American* de¬ 


cided to set up. not just the sorr of su¬ 
preme command the Allies painfully 
achieved Lite in World War I under Fuch 
1 m.t p. f9J) T but a complete micrmu^hing 
of ttafFs* Ail down the line, an American in 
coihTnimd id Way* had a flririidirr a* hh* sec¬ 
ond* and » Britisher in command riwayi 
had an American as hist second. In the pinch, 
and in ipiu- of normal natipna! jealousies 
the arrangement worked. An imeqdote 
about Gciutttfl Eisenhower from North M- 
ricia days relates that he sent an American 
officer home, nut because lie called Ins im¬ 
mediate ^ipcriur a scHnid*$ib but because 
he crikd him ;m fvwg/ij* At the 
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highest level, the Combined Chiefs of Stuff, 
in close much with nip American anil Brit¬ 
ish government officials, did rhe over-ail 
p lanning The Russians were never brought 
into such dense military co-opcratum. and 
in the field tlie Russians always fought on 
their own. 

Political Issues A political 

is$uc eh a r 

bulked large at the time with liberals seems 
not to have seriously divided the Allies 
during the war itself. This is the issue of 
"tmcmuliffoiia! sum n derT 1 1 ere recent his- 
ton had an uverpebwering influence nn the 
pdicy adopted* Hitler had simply fallowed 
widespread German opinion in insisting that 

in World War 1 Germany had not rc&llv 

■«■ * 

beett defeated in the Held, bur hfid been 
betrayed by the false promises of Wilson's 
Fourteen Points itiru surrendering while 
still undefeated This time the Allied 
leaders were determined to give the Ger¬ 
mans no excuse for n future rallying point of 
this sort. The Germans must he beaten un- 
niistftkahlyi and Allied troops must enter 
Berlin sis conquerors- There must he no pi^- 
hrical negotiation at >iII T simply uneondi- 
Itonal military surrender. There was some 
opposition to this policy during the war, :ir 
least in lands of free political expression like 
Britain and the United States. This op- 
pi virion rested partly on humanitarian 
grounds bur also on the belief that the 
pros pea of unconditional surrender would 
inevirahh stiffen the German will to resist, 
and would unar5.- rhe nation behind Hitler 
instead of allowing Allied psychological 
warfare its full effect by promising anti- 
Nazi dements some reward for deserting 
the Nazi cause. In retrospect, it dots not 
seem that I Idler would ever have negotiated 
with ilic Allies; and after the failure of the 
attempt lo kill him with a bomb in July, 
1044. rhcrc was link chance that the 
German* themselves would m erthrow the 
Nazi governments 


\ti other political problem made a much 
clearer rift" between the British and the 
\mericans, The under king issue was jucr 
how far imri-Geciiutn dements in France* 
Italy, and other occupied lands must go in 
proving that they were good honest demo¬ 
crats in order to secure the backing of the 
democratic western powers ) lere the dif¬ 
ference in the underlying rone of \mc ric- in 
snd British policies was evident in rhe views 
of Roosevelt and Churchill. Rmsevelt was 
convinced that si rtic Allies thd not inter- 
fere to support scheming cimservarives and 
reactionaries hi the occupied lands, but in¬ 
stead allowed iheir peoples to choose their 
form of government freely, then they 
would choose democracy, Churchill was 
much less idealistic. He was eager to use 
m\ elements that were hostile to rhe Ger- 

j- 

in an 5 , even if their hostility was quite re¬ 
cent, and he had link truth in rile capacity 
or desire of peoples like rhe kalians for 
Anglo-Saxon democracy. Therefore he was 
quite willing to back Bidoglin and the 
monarchists in Italy; Roosevelt kept in- 
sisring iliac rhe Italians wanted ami needed 
a republic. 

In French politics rhe issue was further 
complicated by Rotseveks suspicions of 
Dc Gaulle,, whose firm resistance in June, 
10-HT had made him the inevitable leader 
of the French movement for liberation. To 
Rouse vek* De Gaulle seemed a potential 
man on horseback, tin better than Boulanger 
or Napoleon II), To Churchill, Pc Gaulle 
secincd indeed d [Hindi. ;i man obsessed with 
the need to restore the greamm of France* 
but .in indispensable alls As it turned out* 
the Gaul lists, in collaboration with the 
organized french red stance in rhe home¬ 
land* did take over the civilian adinimstra- 
ririrt of French territory as it was liberated* 
and France by free [popular vote featured in 
the Fourth Republic a form iff government 
essentially Like that of the Third In Italy* 
the liberated people voted the establish¬ 
ment of a republic- What bad threatened 
at one rime to he a scriuii> difficulty be- 
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I ween rhe idealistic American policy and 
(he realistic liritish policy was resolved by 
[fie action of the liberated people them- 
selves. 

Ilnr the political Issue that has hulked 
largest since World War I! wg$ by tin mean* 
js o dear an issue during the war itself* This 
is rhr problem of Russian domination in 
eastern and southeastern Europe- tr is easy 
tu say that at Yalta the wesrom powers 
took much coo soft a line with the Russians, 
allowed them to push t licit armies much 
too far westward* and relied foolishly on 
Russian promise* to permit free elections 
m Poland* Hungary, Giechodnvakia. and 
the If a] kins. This criticism may he stapplc- 
menred by the old British motif of the 
■'soft under belly," by maimaimrtg that 
the western powers should have struck is 
-boon a.s possible, perhaps in 1943. irom ihe 
Mediterranean into the Danube \ alley in 
order to have arrived there ahead of the 
Russians* Proponents of these criticisms 
present m with an Iron Curtain that would 
I hen have been drawn tar to the vast of 
where it now is, with an eastern md a 
southeastern Europe rim would now he 
democratic and on the side of the W esr 
rather than on the *idc of the Russians. 

The chief trouble with this argument is 
that it fails to take into account nvo basic 
facts, First, most of the small eastern 1 uro- 
pcan countries had no real tradition of 
western-style democracy, most of them 
had moved rowan! fascist intiilitafUnism 
before World War II Uce Chapter XX h 


Second, during the war itself it was by no 
means clear cn western leaders, or to west¬ 
ern public opinion, that the Germans atul 
the Japanese would be beaten so readily. 
Even leaders like Quire hill, who seems never 
really cu have trusted the Russians and who 
was to coin the phrase "the Iron Curtain 
soon after the war, did not dare risk losing 
the aid of Russian manpower and material 
resource 1 ' during the war itself, Even in 
m> f at Yalta, with Japan sail very much 
in rhe fight, appeasement of the Russians 
seemed absolutely essential. 

In the Far Fast, political problems 
seemed serious—at Icasr in wartime. 

There was «cncrnl agreement rhar rhe 
Chinese Nationalists, however corrupt and 
in efficient their government was, had to be 
supported against the Japanese, Nor did 
the tins! decision to accept rite continuance 
on rhe throne of the Japanese emperor 
amuse serious opposition! in the V\ c^t, 1 he 
critical decisions nn the far East were 
rather the work of the Troubled print! 
after Y-l and V-] days, when to the hitter 
disappointment of most western peoples 
n became clear that the peace was likely 
for collie time i" l*< no more than a cun- 
rimution of war. Indeed* there was no 
peace, and these yeans deserve 3 term that 
was s«on cabled, the years of 'cold war. 
Hie once ^colonial 1 * peoples tlimughmit the 
world were now roused ngniust 'impcridl- 
i*itiIt is to the man) 1 problems that these 
people see for the triumphant western 
powers that we now turn. 
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CH APTl£ R T W ENT Y- THREE 


The Revolt 

against 

Imperialism 


I: hit reduction: Causa and Katun of Ikt Revolt 


Y* Chapter XXI hus already 
shnu n. rile first World War had thought 
a gradual loosening of the imperial tka 
binding many nnU'WCStera peoples tn the 
great colonial powers of The West. The 
Second World War g reads seed era ted and 
intensified this process. In many cases. 
Jo ring the decade after 194^. imperial ties 
were more than loosened: they were cut to 
shreds, Nut only were rhe empire* of van¬ 


quished Indy -incl Japan liquidated; rhe 
great world empires «f the Supposed vic¬ 
tor* In the ivar—the Hrirish. the French, 
the Dutch, md even rhe Americans—suf¬ 
fered drastic amputations In Asia, the 
Middle 1 ast, and Africa .1 long list of newly 
independent starcs appeared—India, Pakis¬ 
tan* Burma, Indonesia* the Philippines, 
Syria, Lebanon, farad* the Sudan, Tunisia, 
Morocco* and still others. States like Qiina* 
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Iran, and Egypt* tlmr hail tony been free in 
name but had often been subject to sonic 
Western imperial com ml. now asserted 

more practical independence of rhe West. 

Whar caused this great revolt aiyaimr 
imperialism after World War ll : One im¬ 
portant answer U provided by the war it¬ 
self. In the Second World War* as in the 
Fintv the western demncMcie* often re¬ 
lied on colonial troops with a consequent 
boost to the sdf^-esteem of the peoples 
providing rhe troops. In hotfa wars the 
propaganda of the democracies to show rise 
justness of their cause naturally promoted 
new nmbiriuns for the basic democratic 
rights of sclf-gm'erniiwnt nml sdr'-dciei- 
minarion. In both wan in flat ion and other 
economic hardship*. like rationing, short- 
ages, chc enjoyment of war profits by rhe 
few rather than the many, heightened rhese 
ambitions and swelled the sense of grievance 
on ihe pan of non-western peoples. 

Bur the second war* unlike the first, 
destroyed the magic m vulnerability of rhe 
West, for rhe western poti*c$kkin4 in the 
lar East did Fall before ihc a tracks of non- 
ULMem conquerors, rile Japanese, The 
final defeat of Japan apparently did Irirlc 
to offset tfu" immense damage done to 
western prestige. Moreover, two of the 
great imperial powers, fhc French and the 
Dutch* w’ere only by courtesy numbered 
among the victors of World War II, with 
almost fatal consequences for their pmti^e 
in the tion-westem world. Naiiontdbir 
leaders in the nun-western world also knew 
that British power had been seriously* 
weakened by the tremendous. drain of the 
war* and that the outcome of the ttrir- 
ivh election of IM4?* in which the some¬ 
what ami-imperialist Labor pcirry de¬ 
feated the rcsnlmcly imperialist Conserv¬ 
atives promised a rapid liberalization. of 
British policy. Nationalist leaders further 
knew that the real victors in the war were 
the United States, and the Soviet Union, 
each in its very different way outspokenly 
anti-co loniai 


In the long perspective of history* how¬ 
ever. the Second World War was rhe im¬ 
mediate, not the iilrimire, cause of the 
colonial revolt, 1 he deeper cause* must In- 
sought in die five-hundred-year record of 
western expansion. and in the Western rra^ 
dicron itself* T he mainsprings of western 
culture—-Christianity and tht secular faiths 
rii progress, democracy, and nationalism— 
provided btrle nourishment for Imperialist 
policies 1 he West could not conceal from 
rhe educated native its o\\ n great ethical 
inJ political writings. Indeed, ir often laid 
before them w iff* pride rhe Chlist!an Bible, 
the American Declaration of Independence, 
rhe French I k-via rat ion of the Rights of 
Mqn, even the Communist Manifesto. It 
wa> hardly possible to keep on telling cht 
natives indefinitely that "all men arc 
created equal" really meant that "white 
men are created the superiors of colored 
men/ In terms of ideals and ideology, west- 
cm imperialism carried within itself rhe 
wed* of if* own failure—Or, from another 
point of view, its. own transfiguration in¬ 
fo seif-determination for all peoples- 
1 he great instrument for rhe spread of 
western ideas rn item-western peoples was 
the education, both formal and inf ormal, 
provided the natives bv the West tedf, 
\n the nineteenth century, this education 
ouyJ j great deal to the efforts of Chriv 
tian missions, though toward the end of 
the century it became rather a secular 
education inspired lo the del ihc rn re efforts 
>d the governing power. Broadly speaking, 
formal education at least was almost 
everywhere limited to a comparatively 
small class among the natives. In India, the 
sons of rajahs went to Oxford, but so too 
did blight boys from the slowly rising 
middle ctassr*; by the twentieth century, 
western education in India itself had begun 
to take on something of the form of the 
western "career open to talents." Some 
non-Europeans turned against this w est¬ 
ern education and rook refuge in 3 reaffir¬ 
mation of rhe old values of their culture, of 
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Hinduism or Islam* for example. But for the 
most part the educated natives carnt to 
fed rhat thetr lands could have true inde* 
penUenee onlv bv imitating fhc West* by 
learning \ts industrial technological, and 
rmliiarv skiIk 

The new educated classes throughout 
the world of western imperialism emphati¬ 
cally wanted independence* They were by 
the twentieth century revolutionists* often 
vert well acquainted with rhe lung tradition 
of revolution! in the West itself, Some 
became great admirers of the Bolshevik 
revolution in Russia, and a few received 
training in the technique* of revolution 
in Moycfiu i™lf \ great many ucttcmer* 
made the mistake of assuming rhai these 
Tioci (ina list i e v<* hi ti ■ inane* were a u i Ta Ily 
unrepresenrative minority of the native 
populations, that the great colonial masses, 
illiterate and poor, did not re illy follow 
their own native educated class but asked 
nothing better that! to be ruled by the 
Idndly whites. Of course the subject 
races have always had their share of "Unde 
1'nms 1 ' (a term used as <n)C of scorn by 
American Negroes for those of their num¬ 
ber who appear mo submissive toward the 
whites). Hut the T nde Toms" have nor 
given their stamp to nun-western popula¬ 
tions, The urban masses, and slowly after 
them the peasant masses, began to share 
the feelings of nationalism, begin to leel 
that the foreigner must go, 

t he ripening nf nationalism was also 
gready aided in the imperialist powers 
themselves. Almost everywhere they pene¬ 
trated rhev brought eon ugh -»anit;iry cm- 
gingering, enough medicine, enough law 
and order to lower the death rate and to 
enable the native population to grow as it 
had never grown before. But thin very' 
growth made more mouths to feed, anil the 
fact of population pressure became metcast 
inglv obvious to the educated and unedu¬ 
cated alike. Furthermore, education gave 
the natives some of the white mans special 
magic, his control over material things and 


over rlic elaborate mac hints tif the modem 
world. The natives began to learn some¬ 
thing nf the scientific knowledge and en¬ 
gineering skills that made these things pos¬ 
sible. By the very acquisition of these 
skill*, thev came to feel more and more the 
white non'ss equal, less and less willing ro 
accept a subordinate position tn things nf 
the ^jiiriE now that, in material things, 
thev were drawing even. 

Vnv westerner whit tries to comprehend 
the new political forces in the world out¬ 
ride The West must understand that ill that 
world thing? of the spirit have often 
counted for more than material things, tt 
has been said chat nationalism h a kind of 
secular religion, and die validity of this 
[udirnient Ini' been borne hue rime ami 
again in the turkey of Ataiurk and his 
successors* in the India of Gandhi and 
Vchm f in Communist China, anil in manv T 
many uihcr lands. Resists nee To foreign 
imperialism* real or imagined, and exalta¬ 
tion of one's own native Umi have become 
articles of faith, commanding the kind of 
unswerving devotion that a religion de¬ 
mands of its followers \\ e shall see that 
when die Iranian natiemoHst; Mossadcq, 
rurimsalircd the properties of die Aoglfl- 
Iranian Oil Company* he sacrificed the ma¬ 
terial to the spiritual, as it were, for he 
sacrificed vital oil royalties to obi-iiti na- 
tionaJistic satisf aeti on. 

In Iran and elsewhere* many westerners 
have been bewildered by the apparently 
i ma j otto] \ nehn vio r of u It ra-n a t i n na lists, 
.Hid have refused to believe that the ‘Vv 
immsrV 1 were the only substantial politic 
cal umup thev could deal with. There must 
he ^moderate*' 1 whir would in good season 
subdue the extremists and turn to the 
sweet reasonableness of compromise. With 
5030c exceptions this western faith in mod¬ 
eration has proved thoroughly illusory: in 
a crisis, the Anode rales" have vanished, tor 
thev have joined the ranks of the "ewtrem* 
Uti T1 No westerner should really he sur¬ 
prised by this, fur the moderate is often an 
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early victim of revisitsEton. The moderate* 
w ere umn swept aride ill the France of 179? 
and the Raffia nf 1917. 

The cicrrcmism of the nationalist revo¬ 
lutionaries of our own day is* then* by no 
means without historical precedent. In¬ 
deed the Turks nf the I V30 T s and 19?0N 
devhenf a “neW' hist^n which 'Ought u> 
deititirLstnfc, an extreme!) flimsy evidence, 
tlvij everything ancient and worthwhile, 
including the alphabet, came from the Hit- 
rite* mil Sumerian* and other very early 
peoples who were, of course, really Turks. 
But die extremes to which non-western 
nationalism nviy go ire not always merdv 
picturesque. Very recent history lias re¬ 
corded the M.iu Mm terror in Kenya, the 
recurrent outbreaks between Hindu and 
Muhlcin In India, The many outrages against 
! re rich mdividuali in Muruceo ami Algeria, 
the implacable hatred of Arab for Israeli 
“this catalogue of violence could be made 
much longer. 

The reader ns ay well have concluded that 
the movements he is about to study in 

■i 


If: Asia 

Drfvftted ftfprn Our survey 

or the world 

outside? die West begins with the 1 ir Fust, 
where the Second World War witnessed 
the spectacular rise and fall - f imperialist 
Japan. At its height, Japan's “Greater Fast 
Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere" had many vers 
obvious analogic* with \iapnlconN kWh 
of ^siEsrilitc Mates and even more with that 
of I litler Japinoe methods seem tn have 
been ttriJtiugly tirnpriptnnF direct] v pat¬ 
terned on western precedent I he Japa¬ 
nese relied chiefly on the time-honored 
device of setting up puppet or satellite 
nnlive governments, and exploiting for 
their own benefit the economic resources 
of the conquered land* Their empire dis¬ 


more derail have been the most nation- 
.ilivric in all hiftoiy. And. in a sense, the con- 
dmiiin is correct. Bur it must also lie 
pointed out that these nationalism* often 
express ambition* and ideals far mure than 
the) reflect the Actual facts. In other 
words, those ere mitinmH&tm striving to 
create nations not in preserve nations 
already well developed. I a cite merely one 
c\.irnp1c. there has been much talk since 
1945 of an Arab “nation" stretching across 
the whole of North Africa and the Middle 
List. 1 he reality is that clie Arab world h 
fragmented Jntu more than a dozen sepa¬ 
rate political units, and chat in most of 
them traditional luv allies 10 religion* seel?. 
Ui family or tribe, and to social class are 
<iti11 very strong. Vet it is also clear rhar 
loyalties to entities outride religion, hum 
ilv. and classi arc beginning tn grow, fills 
forging of new loyalties ro young naffiwv 
stated this very Immaturity of tion-weMem 
natiomUisms, U u m no ire reason why the 
in r P it against imperialism is indeed a revo¬ 
lution. 


integrated in the atomic blast uf Hiro¬ 
shima. It Was never cemented by the loy- 
afry of Its component parts. 

\et the JapancM: Marred with at IcaM 
one very great ismm, they were an Asian 
fKiiplc, a colored people, riot westerners 
with the burden of white supremacy to 
carry. I hey could come as the emanetpa- 
rors of Asians and Pacific ^Linders, jnd in 
their propaganda they did indeed sound 
shis note vigorously. And they made con¬ 
verts. hut only j minority in each cun- 
i| ucred land- Assam though thev w cn.\ rhtrv 
Jtd not endear theitr^lves to their fellow 
Vriiafts. 1 heir armies looted and committed 
atrocities The Japanese abroad behaved 
hkc any Other master mce\ they showed 
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char they felt superior to the natives. I ime 
might have taught the Japanese i lesion in 
social psychologyand they might have lnren 
ahfc with rune to consolidate their gnrndiU 
i! »quently n*met! 1 ‘ co-prospc ritv sphere ; 
hut time they did mi have. 

The entl of World War ll Japan se¬ 
duced (ft her own islands* stripped of her 
overseas porassitim. The overw helming ex¬ 
tern m which the military defeat nf japan 
Was due to American efforts insured that 
the occupation and indeed the peace terms 
of 1051, whcrcbv Japan regained formal 
independence, would be almost wholly an 
American concern. Though there was a 
strong current in American opinion that 
demanded the deposition of the Emperor, 
he was left on hh throne, deprived nf Im 
divine status; and subjected to the close 
control of General Mac Arthur and the 
forces of occupation, Americans found to 
their astonishment that on tht surface ar 
least the Japanese people, far from taking 
the occupation with hostility, seemed al¬ 
most to admire their occupies They 
seemed not to understand what democracy 
meant—apart from baseball and some ocher 
American folkways—but they seemed very 
anxious to learn. Their behavior mused i 
good deal nf rather loose speculation about 
national group psychology, some nf which 
appealed to the rigorous early rmlcr-crain- 
fog of Japanese children to explain the na¬ 
tional willingness to obey a master. 

We .ire deatiing here not only with his¬ 
tory, hut also with a very problematic und 
uncertain present- The Ja prince have cer¬ 
tainly not had a democratic weiety or a 
democratic politteaJ organi/ation in the 
past, and it is imlikch rb;it they can vet up 
a democracy of rhe western type in shore 
order. If a well-developed industrial com- 
utuv is an indispensable base for the devel¬ 
opment of democracy, rhe Japanese have 
already a yreni start over all other non- 
westem people*. We must, however, l*c- 
w arc of rhe simple conclusion that, because 
Japan rook over industrial ism from the 


West, she writ atitumaficilly become thor¬ 
oughly westerai^ed. Sir George Sansom. a 
uUc western «live ever who knows Japan 
well, wriles; 

Fima;, while ix may be srid tli it the intro¬ 
duction of pnvvetvdriven niachinciy brought to 
beat Upon Japanese lift * wrong influence of 
Western origin, this is i me only with {jmiltfio 
riEnis. . Printing and binding mieliintry, for 
example, increase* the number and circulation 
uf booki- and uewspiWf*. of which the con¬ 
tents may well be suen as to ^preid ideas crit¬ 
ical of foreign countries, . . . 

It is true rhat Wevttni dor King* food, rrsms- 
Wtn w and cujnououcarioEis, as well as Western 
ideas, have enlarged and diversified Japanese 
life, but ibey lu.ve not necessarily changed u^ 
essential characTer* The m mu lath e effect of 
indusrrtali/jrion upon a people whose materia! 
culture is simple must ucstrm much nr whin 
is indigenous:. but rhe impact of an advanced 
Western culttift Mpm an iTinced Eastern 
culm re may, dcipire fir-reaching superficial 
change^ succeed in producing rcsbrauicc, or 
c^eii hostile reaction*. in matter* of vital im¬ 
pure* ■ in the totality of a people* fcclhigv 
itKHt life and s^iery. 4 

Pour tiMingh the Japanese peasant and 
l,iEmring elates are by American standards, 
thev arc far ahead of other non-western 
peoples. And grave though rhe population 
p redd cm is, with «mt»ic Q0AX)-ttX) people 
living in 147+<XK» square tni1cs> ii h not as 
desperate ns it b in the crowded farmlands 
of India or Java or Egypt, Jap.til must* how¬ 
ever. Nnd foreign markets for her industrial 
production if she is ro maintain and improve 
her national standard of living. Her position 
is singular!v like that of Britain; she must 
export nr die. 

Finally* the growth of the tension he- 
tween rhe United Sraics nnd Russia has 
made Japan an American ally, art Island but- 
post off the eastern edge nF rhe Cnunniiiiisc 
kind-mass. If japan i> to lie m effective ally, 
rhe United States mmt find a way to help 
tier obtain in the free world the markets 
she needs* Hue, when the Japanese have re¬ 
covered their strength, they may well try 

-1;, R. SjnSi.niiH Tbt Wmem H T orfd inJ 
J*fwn New \urb. 4V74^H, 
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to recover their old markers in China, even 
though st is now Communist. *rtd m&y even 
renew chetr imperial aspirations. 

C&rnniunin China The Second 

World War 

produced a mijm shift in the balance of 
power in Hit far Tasr, As japan went down, 
China arose, a Gortimuitisr China* antago¬ 
nistic to the "imperiaJjsrs" of the West, 
pamcoUrly Americans- As w£ have .already 
seen, in Chapter XXI, by the late ItfJflN the 
Communist* were engaged in a straggle for 
power, a virtual civil wan with the \a- 
tionalisti of the Kuiimhiang, headed by 
Chraug Ku-riu-fc. During World War II. the 
L nked butts backed the Nationalist 
eminent at Chungking and, when the war 
ended, hoped ro be able to reconcile rhe 
Nationalists and the Communists and make 
China a democratic, pro-American state. In 
such a state the Communists would have 
been a legal parry and a large one, .is in 
France or Italy* hut not a majority group. 
In 194*, the American negotiator. General 
Marshall, however, failed in his attempt to 
bring the two parries to j working Agree¬ 
ment. 

After MurshatlV return ro the United 
States in January. 194’. the result of the 
renewed Chinese civil war wis never seri¬ 
ously in doubt. The C&mmunisn now re¬ 
ceived very elTcerivc support from the So¬ 
viet Union, including war material rhar 
rhe JapanesL had surrendered m> the Rus¬ 
sians in Manchuria. The Kuomintang gov 
entnient was weakened by its own ebbing 
morale, hy its dwindling popular support, 
and by an ever-mounting inflation that 
had gat he red force during the war and fur- 
iher ravaged an economy already ruined by 
the long Japanese occupation Late in 
]\w, tlie Nationalist*, driven from ihe 
mainland, transferred their government to 
the island of Turmova, which Japan bad n- 
limfukhtd in 194*. The Communists, lack¬ 
ing naval strength, could not pursue Chiang 


ind the Narifmfl frr tfc 

Cliina, then, by 10 JO lud gone Commit- 
nisf and 1 tinned part of the great Soviet 
bloc. Americans* in the face of the total 
failure of their China policy , Iwgitn ;i hirevr 
debate over rile reasons why Hie Commu¬ 
nists had 1 h™ able to unite Chinn under 
their control* I his controversial question 
^ clearly nut icr a liistorical ijucsrion, since 
no one can command ill the documents nr 
tIic partial detachment necessary ro a fair 
.ippraivil, 1 he Historian cm, however, warn 
Jgaimi an* explanation «f rhe Cornniu- 
niiits 1 success that tests on chc not inn that 
a few conspirators* a few wicked men* with 
perhaps a few misled ones, brought about 
rhe Communist victory. Wicked men and 
c<inspirators were indeed active in China, 
bur they were powerless to accomplish 
am thing on the st ale here involved with* 
mu the assistance of what we cull "social 
tnrecs, “economic needs/* and “morale^ 
I hesc mas he vague termy K but thev repre- 
-‘euf millions upon millions of human being*. 
U c must now rry ro spell out their mean¬ 
ing in China. 

The Communists lud used the I tmg strug¬ 
gle against japan From W7 to PHJ to 
broaden their base of operations and TO 
widen their popular appeal. Thev made i 
Mice two I effort no bring their Wilier* into 
good relations with the peasants, and to 
ruafa- soldiers and peasants alike aware that 
they enukl act together. China was a land 
where rhe soldier w j as traditionally re* 
garded as Hie lowest of In it nan beings, a tk- 
siructu t force like a Hood ur a tvphuon. 
natural bur most unpleasant. Against such 
a traditional view the Ccjmmuiuit slogan— 
"the S4 ildj it it m thh and rhe people water" 

came .tv ,i really revidurirpnnry stroke. 
1 his chsrn ereri siic Chinese aphorism was 
.El 11 rue tin dittoed ro mean that the aitOv 
resreil popular support and confidence. 

Again, the Communists were able to 
bndge rhe tradiriumf gap in Cliina be- 
tv^’cen the inccltecttu! and the ordinary 
pcmm. Communist success here was farill- 
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rarcd in rhc 1940's by the uprooted state 
uf mint! of Chinese inrdlccmak who were 
searching for new beliefs anil seeking fresh 
htipe. They seemed to find uhar they 
snug hi in ilit program uf the Communists. 
An American expert on China, Professor 
!■';nrliAitk, writing mm m after the clt&e of 
World War ll + concluded that the sniggle 
with Japan revolurinmffctf the uutiofik of 
i he Chinese intellectual; 

The cncmvragemeriT of popular participation 
in ciiltnml economic, and political program*, 
seen e 1 ding tu nwsf ohsc rverx, created a new 
l^vduilogienl atmoipjRTc or morale in those 
wartime areas wlitre che Communist program 
became effective. . . . This, religion of the 
couniioti man embraces the recoludnaarv ideal 
tbit modem rechndLbgy arid a new social or- 
ganitariort may be usqil m remake and enrich 
the life of the peanut, ... In order rim the 
revolution may draw perpetual sostciumcr 
from the master the parrv workers must live 
in the villages, work with the peasant, car his 
fnod p lead hh life, think his thought % Only 
thus can the piny cadre* lead the peasant 
masses in their ttrntration. 

This almost re lid t ms concept of libcrati™ 
i> the most dymnuc spiritual clutnem in the 
moilein (.hinew scene; and by n seemingly in¬ 
exorable ]ugic of events ir has become the sanc¬ 
tion for a new party dictatorship/ 

The historian, At count, cannot predict 
with am confidence u 1 mt will come of the 
Communist experiment in China. After 
World War II all hual traces, of subjection 
to the West wen l hv the boards* oof ably 
extrarcrrimriiility —the right iif certain 
European states to try ihcir own mminah 
in Oibn by their own courts and ihctr own 
h\\\ T he old ties between China and the 
West have been replaced by new ties with 
Soviet Russia. Many westerners believe 
that this development marked a defeat for 
Chinese nationalism. that China has simply 
moved nut uf the imperial orbit of the 
West iiiul uf Japan and Into that of the So¬ 
viet l itino. M.mv Chinese* on the contrary, 
apparently find in tlwir Oirmnuimr regime 

* J. k, I'jli fei jmIl. The Unittii Shuts jnA Chins 
lE^inihridge. M™«* S^H). 


the fulfillment of rheir narimv.il aspirations. 
They seem to view Russia as a partner 
rather than as an uvertiird, tn believe that 
the Soviet Lukin can supply western Tech¬ 
nology without imposing western imperial 
controls 

flic Cumtimnisc regime in China has 
often followed policies closely paralleling 
those marked nut earlier by Russia, notably 
the con ccn I min Ei iff tea! authority in the 
hands of the die ram rial few at rise top. A 
significant difference in emphasis, however, 
earlv developed in social and economic pol¬ 
icy, where rhe .Communists in China have 
focused on satisfying peasant hopes for 
rhe breakup nf large private holdings and an 
end to landlordism. Tins focus is ai odds not 
sitiIv with Marxian theories of the indus¬ 
trial proletariat ,ih rhc major revoluriutwy 
class bin aba with The So\ kt policy of arc- 
aring larger and larger collective farms 

Hur rhe re have dsn been signs rhar the 
Communist leaders of China arc Adjusting 
their social and economic policies to the 
tradition of .Marx. Lenin, and Stalin. Or- 
tainly they art more Than simple agrarian 
reformers, for they have bundled the equiv¬ 
alent of the Russian Five-Year Plans for In¬ 
dia srr ialir.a i u m, 1«■ rat e i sc i . i tan fi nv e r f run i 
farms for industrial jobs and ai the same 
time to maintain rhe agricultural produc¬ 
tion remured for an ever-grow mg popula¬ 
tion wilt Ise a formidable mid err airing in- 
deed. I fie Soviet L Ebon accomplished I sim¬ 
ilar under! a king—but only ar a very high 
price in human iniMzrv —with a more mod¬ 
em economy as a base, and with a popula¬ 
tion better educated and mure familiar with 
the rudiments of the economic revolutions 
nf modem titnev. 


Th*r Korem If\tr The outbreak 

of the Kore¬ 
an War m June, IVfQ, introduced an intense 
phase of the "cold war" between commu¬ 
nism and the free world (see Chapter 




t.otyjmm r Chius; maturing r *nt rh? fund for Tedhrrjhmi&tt, 


K\l\ k The scene hi' ilu righting, Korea, 
V* .i ptnimuh .if the eastern evlmmn of 
\iiiU lit ivdc ring on Manchuria sin! Siberia, 
and time to _).i pnn I s j ris^T Russia had hoped 
to jwrntnitc the area. 1 m it tbt"sc hopes 
withered with rhe Russo-Japanese W ,tr and 
Jupun s subset p tern cm ioc atin>[■> <>l Korea m 
19HI. In 1945, if the close uf World W .n 31, 
Reksmii troops occupied Hie northern pan 
11 i Ilk11 rca li' iil All u_- ric a 11 (i tmp t jcc q pi t J 11 sc 
tom Item past, The tounrrv was divided in 
rhe middle In i line alorig ihc bitb parallel 
of latitude; .l cmiimsinht-impmM North 
ki ifccui Purple * Re| imI il i it to t% st-F up nn nut 
vide, inJ an \mericaTwn*|iired Smith kn 
ivlui Re public on rhe other. When .ill 
Xmertcun forces except fur a few specialists 
w ert withdrawn from South Korea, the 
North Kuxeam marched m to unite rise na¬ 
tion under communist Control. 

JltilcaJ of appeasciutor. in Hie tradition 
4 i f die I 9 W& A meric j at once moved 
troop* itU" Korea. It wm a dove call, hill 


American irnnps «nt there >nori enough to 
iLik rhe North Korean drive md then to 
push the enemy hack well nnrrh of the 
JHth parallel Toward die frontier of China. 
At rlib point. Communist Qumo jppar- 
curly alarmed hv events, entered the war., 
arnl die lightfaig ulmvcvS xuiLTlmatX By 
19^ I. tJlc line tif battle had hcvn rnuuhlv 
vfiihitiy_cd along the old liumiduiy between 
North .nid South Korea. I n end die sinlt- 
mi re, tiegmiariuns were begun; they 
drugged on for TWO years, bur an armistice 
w is finally cun eluded in July, VHh 

Use government of ihe t nited States 
carried nn itn defense of South Korea in rhe 
name ol die L nited Vatinas JUt) received 
small fc i l l i valued ilc del Aliments of tr™p> 
fnini Hoim uf its a] I its, l hr American gov¬ 
ernment ww firm in it> effort to limit die 
1,1111 ™ tttviit.ince trp aggression at a given 
'pot, The United Nations commander in 
Korej, however, the American fk-ncral 
MsteArtlmr, concluded that it was ncces- 
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sary cn press rhe war into Communist 
China, American officials* and in pameufetr 
Americas allies feared char such a step 
would bring Russia actively in on the Chi- 
i k-sc side, iintl would unleash the much- 
dreaded World War III. tn c>in^quencc, 
General Mat*Arthur w.is recalled by order 
or Freskltm I n mum in Spril. 19* L 

The Korean settlement by no mftps 
ended the tension between Communrit 
China and the United 3rnrcs, The Ameri¬ 
can ifoee rim sent continued its refusal to 
Teeognue Red China. and serious friction 
developed over Fonubia, which the Com* 
Tnunkrs >ecmed determined tn capture anil 
the L-micd Stares fitted equally deter 
mimed to keep out of Communist hands 
Antagonism between China and the United 
States also arose over the question of 
Southeast Asia, where the Communists 
sought to min native nationalism and 
and-toll mi;i] ism tr> their OWH silvaiVaga 


Svfftk&Bt Asia World War 

II ^et nfF a re¬ 
ady major political explosion in Southeast 
Asia* The Japanese conquest and occupa¬ 
tion dev roved belief m the im ineibihtv of 
rite white nations. md m 1045 ibc western 
powers were by no ulOiti- -ibk tu pick up 
where they imd left off. Moreover the 
United States was in rhe process of g fam¬ 
ine independence rn ir> own imperial wards 
rhe Filipinos in the years after World War 
1U cottscipemly, the East Indies obliged 
the Dutch co give them independence; 
they became the Republic uf Indonesia 
Kritam if iic Kunua independence outside 
she Commonwealth, md in ihv I cdci anon 
of Malay* and the great pn uf Singapore 
at its Huiithcm tip made cunc^sUim to¬ 
ward eventual sdf-gnvemincnr. The French 
made similar concessions to the various 
states of Imlo-China— 1 Vietnam, which kh 
eluded the populous and relatively ndi 


US. Marine* in Kow t?yicbiv% m Amrtean plane pull up at ter ,tr#ppin& 
j hump nil j C&mmnftiii bonernttatiotL 
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coastal areas; and Cambodia and I^jos in the 
more primitive hinterland, flnt the French 
did nut gq far enough ur fast enough ro pre¬ 
vent a chronic indo-Chifiese w if. in which 
rhe native relief* grit Chines Communist 
support. 

"['his political revolution has by no means 
solved rhe problems of Southeast Asia* One 
great problem is economic. Tbs urea, mi 
long cast in the calimLil role uf producing 
raw materials, util find it hard to achieve 
economic independeuce withmu w esrern 
assistance. Politically, ii is natural that 
many of these people* should suspect the 
aid offered by their former masters, yet if 
they do not take it, they may simply drift 
into economic chaos and facilitate then' 
own capture by the Communists. In 1944 
rhe French^ increasing]) hard pressed in 
indo^Quna, agreed co partition Vietnam; 
the northern half of this, important stair 
went CnmmtmlsT t and die ‘ourhem half 
went iis a weak naiive govemmciK undet 
rhe protect ion of France and the United 
State'. Elsewhere in Southeast Asia rhe 
CnnimiiriLsxs scored no spectacular gains, 
but it kvis not for want of trying. In the 
neulv m depend cm Philippines rhe* sup* 
ported a troublesome guerrilla rebellion, 
and in Malay a, profiting by the jungle icr- 
r;hn and by the wmparhy of pan uf the 
large Chinese population. they waged a 
chronic guerrilla war. 

By W7, it was nut at all certain that rhe 
new nation* of Southeast Ada could miiin- 
rain stable m>i erinnent.s and continue to 
defend Themselves igainst such Communist 
infiltration, Native leaders* lung accus¬ 
tomed ro damning western imperialism* 
showed some digits uf realizing that Com¬ 
munist imperialism posed the greater im¬ 
mediate threat* Significantly however, 
imjy iluce Asian stale*—Pakistan, Thai¬ 
land < Slum, and die Philippine Republic— 
joined SEATO (the Sou i beast Asia Treaty 
Organization V jponsured by the West in 
1954 as a counter rn CnmitUmbt penctra 
rion. Most of the Asian srates preferred 


■i pulicv neutnditv i see also Chapter 
XXIV)’ 

hhiia and Pakistan At rhe end of 

World W ar 

li. rhe victory of the British 1*abur party, 
pledged tu grant tndb sdf-govemnient, 
made Indian emancipation a certainty. Bur 
the decp“*eated tension Ik tween Moslems 
and Hindus (see Chapter XXI > now iw 
mined critical importance. When rhe Him 
dis*' Cottgre^ party and ihe AlUndia \b*j- 
Icm League faced the need to make t work¬ 
ing constJmriun for India, They found 
themselves up against a blank wall of com- 
plete disagreement. The Moslems had king 
been working for u partition into separate 
Hindu Lind Moslem state*, and ilii.- u.i* in 
the end reluctantly accepted In rhe Hin¬ 
dus. In S IJ -r. Hindu India arid Modem Paki¬ 
stan were -ct up as -.clf-grrve ruing domin¬ 
ium within rlic British Common wealth- 
Pakistan is a state divided into two 
parts* ivide|\' separated bv interv tiling 
Htnxltt Territory—the larger. West Paki¬ 
stan, in the northwest* and rhe smaller* 
Fast Pakistan in East Bengal ithc grcut 
cu> of Calcutta, ill West Bengal, went to 
Indin). 1 he u*i of rise funner Hrimh In- 
ditin Fin pi re ttecamc hv its cimtfmiimft of 
I9fn the Republic uf India. Pakistan, with 
iis "4.01 ^5,fHin people and its relatively poorly 
developed industry . is weaker rlian Tndfe 
with ns over JjU'OntUHXJ, and at first kept 
closer political ties with the British Cbm* 
mon wealth. Even India has nut* however, 
sought tike Ireland to break d 1 such ties. 
I h. independent Republic i>f 1 is 'rill a 
pan uf what ii calk the ‘'Commonwealth 
1 d Nations'*—without tli-.it adjective HI Hrir- 
Rh" Indeed, with independence a reality, 
Imliun-Rririsli relations seem to have en« 
tmd on an eta of good feeling that would 
have iKtrn unthinkable before 194ft* 

l he partition was nor achieved without 
violence. In view of rhe way races and reli¬ 
gions arc geographically mingled in the sub- 
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continent* ir could not result in a com¬ 
plete separation of Hindus in one state and 
Moslems m anorhvr. The line of partition 
tMiEU'ecn India and West Pakistan evoked 
bitter fighting between mcmlicrs ol the 
two communities, and thousands of lives 
were lost. It resulted in a wholesale transfer 
of populations as Hindus moved from ttaki- 
stankm territory into India and Moslems 
moved from Indian territory into Pakistan, 
Still a source of trouble between India and 
Pakistan is the mountainous region of 
Kashmir, which is ruled by a Hindu reign¬ 
ing house but lias a population in Hie major¬ 
ity Moslem. The Indian army has held it ta 
occupation, to the great economic disad¬ 
vantage of Pakistan, a nation still strug¬ 
gling to balance ir> budget. The United 
Nations sought to determine the fate of 
Kashmir bv arranging n plebiscite, but 
down 10 1951 it failed to secure the needed 
approval from both parties, 

India mid Pakistan have in any event got 
n start as independent nations. Partition 
has at least U F cn accepted, reluctantly by 
India, joyfully by Pakistan Both have un¬ 
dergone some difficulties as 1 resiili of rht: 
political inexperience of their leaders, hut, 
thanks to their British training, nor on the 
scale apparent in some of the new nations of 
Southeast Asia. Both arc getting down to 
the hard task of solving their pressing in¬ 
ternal problems, and both have done very 
vveU in the business uF international poli¬ 
tics, India in particular, led by Nehru* has 
undertaken the difficult and risky task of 
string up as mediator not only Iwtwteti 
East and West, but between Communism 
iiEuI the democratic world—^ *ask flatter¬ 
ing to national sdf-csTcem. 

Bciih countries have had to cope with 
f 0 m iid able ccorui mic problems—Pa ki stan 
with povertv and lack of industry, and In¬ 
dia with poverty and lack of sufficient agri¬ 
cultural out pur to sustain her enormous 
population. India, indeed, faces in an acute 
form the population pressure that bears so 
heavily on many other non-western cutin- 


Cries There are now mure chan JJO^OOOjDOO 
people in the Republic of India, 4,000*000 
are added annually p and this population is 
periodically rhreaterted by famine and by ac¬ 
tual death through starvation* In 1950* 
the government of Nehru launched n Five* 
\ l\u ITm for economic development. and. 
on. in successful completion in I9SJ. mien 
ated a second one, These plans rely more 
heavily on private enterprise than the echo 
of Soviet planning in the title might sug¬ 
gest, and western experts have tic Sped in 
their execution. Under them, irrigation 
and flood -control works have been started, 
transport and cuiiimurLicatinn improved, 
and employment: opportunities and average 
incomes modestly increased* Fvpem esti¬ 
mate, however, that even an India with a 
greatly modernized economy will have 
grave difficulty in supporting a population 
much in excess of its present numbers* Al¬ 
though birth control b abhorrent to the 
traditional ways of Hinduism, the govern¬ 
ment uF Nehru is sponsoring a campaign for 
its .id upturn* 

Hinduism ts a unique md all-important 
element in the new Indian republic. More 
than th.it, ir thrown much liglir oti the es¬ 
sential differences between \i ^i ,md West, 
and in particular oti the kind of traditional 
setting in which the great drama of n<>n- 
westem putitical awakening is being pbyed- 
Hmdiikm is. an immensely complex and m- 
eicot way u| life for which the word ”relL 
gkui," in its western sense at least, is not 
adequate. (Sec abo Chapters V and XXL) 
It ha% no church organization in the Chris¬ 
tian smsc, no dear-cur rheology* no ch- 
tahlbhcti Bible. Of the three major de¬ 
veloped wavs of life nr cultures that the 
West his encountered tn <r> expansion over 
the tvnrld* Hinduism sh Furthest from mm. 
in comparison. Islam is actually :i relative of 
Christianity* and Chines society, in spite 
uf its quite un-western Family structure, 
has affinities with wliat one may call the 
utilitarian or worldb strain in the Wcsl. 

Fur Hinduism. this world uf sense-expert- 



Indian vilhgc: Boys' school in background, vitiate elders fitting m the cmttiT, 


trnct is an illusion. but art illusion that has 
somehow m lie Mvcrcnme. Death is essential 
t<> the overamdng. hut death is mu 
enough. Each living man. indeed each living 
thing, is j soul alienated by the very fact of 
living from rhe ultimate, universal soul 
which is peace, alienee of struggle and de¬ 
sire, ineffable ttun-bcing. Hie holiest n| men 
by turning away entirely fmu the world, 
by iivimr wirhnm desire—but noi by any 
such simple solution is suicide—can perhaps 
at™ii i-his nun4»drtg in [he end, Hut must 
fun nan beings are nnu living nut in Hits 
world rhe consequence of a sinful life as an- 
other personality in the past. Indeed, the 
most \infu1 of men who have lived in the 
past have been punished In nines riwcicm as 
animals or even as insects (which is why the 
niost urthiidox of Hindus will harm no liv¬ 
ing thing p. \nd even uniting men. their sins 
In past incarnations are reflected by their 
jfitm, thtir faste. The poor. Hir hum- 
Idcst, are focli because their dm have been 


greater; they cannot improve their Jut in 
the western sense, for they can only slowly 
in subsequent incarnations redeem their 
wickedness by living as holy a life as pol¬ 
itic, 

Hindu society* with its taste system, its 
lack of am basis for belief in material prog¬ 
ress and in what we call "‘welfare*' its in- 
numerable tubus, (mind grave difficulties in 
the wav of adopting western culture. Thai 
the Hindu* have adopted a* much as they 
have is another proof of the penetrating 
power of the West, I or instance, it is ijuitc 
impossible to preserve literal imtouchaWb 
ir v in modem India, The lowest Hindu 
group, actually he I mi and outside the caste 
system, were culled "untouchables - * be¬ 
cause even their shadow would corrupt n 
castc-l limbi. No one can keep untouchable 
in an Indian nil rmid car. Marts Hind it Intel 
leetuals have indeed been so fat wcsterniiKl 
that thev have no real intellectual basis for 
calling themselves Hindus but even fur 
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westernised tnrclIcctu.iK and much more 
fur tlir uneducated, the lung accumuhmori 
of habit*. feelings,. and Engrained arritude* 
cannot he quickly altered. 

The brave new Republic of India, then, iv 
trying hard to mnld a modem mu-inn out t*f 
rhis often intractable Hindu material. The 
dull cutties here are often prodigious For 
example, there is the problem of language. 
Enrfkh is the only tongue tuttminrilv tin- 
dcrmmd by most educated Indians, since 
the ci sun try contains ten major linguistic 
region!,, each with its own distinctive 


HI: The Middle East 

The Middle East* trwi H has expe¬ 
rienced revolutionary changes since I C H5. 
These changes have been first and foremost 
political: the increasing assertion of na¬ 
tional independence In the Middle Eastern 
states, and ilicir mounting antagonism to 
the West, Other major issues have arisen, all 
linked to ihc central fact of the Middle 
East cm political rev 0 1uci t srs—oi3, cuinmu- 
11 ism, the cm eh] Kan Arab hostility to the 
new Jewish national stau of Israel and the 
possibility of A rati unity. W( shall survey 
each of these problems in turn. 

Political Changes The Middle 

Eastern man- 

slates obtained bv France and Lin tain after 
World War I (scc Chapter XVIII) collapsed 
after World War It. Syria and Lebanon won 
their full independence from the f rench, 
and the British withdrew From Palestine. 
The new stare of Israel itmiI over western 
Palestine, anti the eastern part was annexed 
by I tansjurdau, which now styled itself, 
after its ruling dynasty, the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan. I he Sudan, nu African 
sme by location but linked by language 
and interests to the Arab world, emerged 


tongue: vet the use of English is often at¬ 
tacked a*’, an ignoble concession to '-coloni- 
jlkiri.” and regional pride in matters of lan¬ 
guage leads to regional pride in matters of 
politics. That the national government has 
continued resolutely to pursue the twin 
goals of political centralisation and social 
and economic betterment is a tribute ti¬ 
the rirmness and skill of its leaders. So far, 
these leaders have succeeded well enough to 
prevent anv obvious "softenmg-up" of In¬ 
dia for eventual penetration by the Com¬ 
munists. 


into independence after a half-century of 
joint administration bv Britain and Egypt 
Uld imperial ties were often destroyed In 
the Middle Fast during this postwar dec¬ 
ade from IWp iu IVSA Jordan, its meager 
resources badly srmined by the influx nf 
\rah refugees from Palatine, and its Arab 
Legion dependent an British subsidies, 
nevertheless expelled the British chief of 
its legion in T95A- In Iran, a revived national 
fern chose ai its target the \ngfo-Iranian 
Oil Company, 

Egypt, above all starting in 1^52* expe¬ 
rienced 1 pi dir tea I revolution that, it now 
stems dear, wns an event of major impor- 
ratict. This revolution was directed lurch 
against the British and against the tradi¬ 
tional ruling group among tht Egyptians 
themselves. Although Britain had taken 
real step toward freeing Egypt from her 
control before World War 11 (.sec Chapter 
XXl) T she did no* move fast enough to sat¬ 
isfy Egyptian nationalists During the war, 
furthermore* she offended them deeply by 
Threatening to me force against King 
Ennmk in order to secure bis dismissal of a 
cabinet sympathetic to the Nazis Aftet 
the war. Earoiik himself, once a highly }KJp- 
tthr monarch, rapidly lost prestige both be^ 
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cause of his well-publicized appcdit for 
high living and liccausc nf Kis own involve¬ 
ment in a scandal concerning the provision 
of defective supplies to the Egyptian army. 
From Farouk and hi? palace clique, the odor 
of corruption and scandal spread through 
the upper levels of ihe government. 

The revolution, when it came in July, 
1952, wa* the work of a group of young 
arniv officers* whose closest historic rela¬ 
tives. would seem to he such western ir/tog 
military revolutionaries as die Young 
Turks of rhe early twentieth century anti 
the Russian Decembrists of 1825, In some of 
its policies the revolutionary government 
of Egypt ? strong man. Gaittsl Abdul Nas¬ 
ser, followed 4 path paralleling chat marked 
out by another Middle I ntern strong mam 
Atatiirk i see Chapter XXIL 1 he revolu¬ 
tionary regime in Egypt has abolished the 
monarchy, drawn up a republican constitu¬ 
tion (which has more than i tinge of tnwli- 
tarSankml. pared down the traditionally 
large role of courts of religious law. and en¬ 
couraged rhe emaneipation of wmnen. 

Buf the Egypt of Nasser, unlike the 
Turkey of AcitUrk, is confronted with a 
single merridirig economic fact; it b prob¬ 
ably the most overpopulated state in the 

world* > l ni SS liRif r< 1 rapport 12 .ooojxh ) 

pcrpple in a laiul that *$ 95 per cent desert. 
Ripens believe that Egypt b unt of the 
very few countries in The world where the 
standard of being of the common man has 
actua l I v declin ed over th e past generation. 
Tilt revolutionary govcmnitni h accord¬ 
ingly* staffed an ambit ions program of so¬ 
cial and economic improvement, 1 n In¬ 
crease agricultural output it projected 
ntu irrigation schemes* including a high 
dam across the Nile in southern Egypt; tn 
provide more |uIk»— and lo hobtef I'-gyptbu 
national pride—ii jccdcraicd ihe pace of 
industrialization; it lowered the high death 
rate by expanding welfare acmee*. and has 
sought* so fij with little success, m cheek 
the phenomenally high birth rate f.ippreiti- 
naatcly double that of rhe United States) 


bv promoting rhe practice of birrh control. 

In 1955 and 1956. though these pressing 
domestic problems were very far from hc^ 
inu mpIvcJ* the government of Nasser kepi 
itself in world headlines by a series of spec¬ 
tacular moves ill foreign policy— l4 dcaK" 
with communist states for amis and for the 
sale of Egypt 1 * chief export, cotton; bids 
for leadership of the Arab world; and open 
defiance of the West by ufltkmalmng that 
great kitemarional waterway, the Suez 
Canal, There seems little doubt Thai these 
iiic.isures greatly appealed to Arab nation- 
.ilisrs inside—and outside—-Fgvpt: in their 
eves, Nasser wis playing the game of power 
polirits in proper style* Yci rhe most sym¬ 
pathetic observer must also doubt that all 
this commotion i* really contributing t« 
the better mem of Egypt's economy. It 
may well he. however* that in the present 
climate of opinion in the Middle East—and 
elsewhere in the non-western world for 
that matter— people are more interested in 
show y displays of nationalism than in grad- 
mil ;iru! unspectacular social and economic 
improvement. 

Nor every Middle Eastern state moved 
along such flamboyant lines after World 
War II. Iraq. mo. produced a pro-Nazi gov¬ 
ernment during the war and was forced by 
Oiitain to change her ways* Rut after the 
war Iraqi leaders eventually decided that 
there was none to he gained by cooperating 
with the western power* than by delving 
them. In the postwar decade. I urkey re¬ 
mained the to™ reliable of the West's al¬ 
lies jn the Middle East, Fortified by Amm¬ 
on military and economic aid against possi¬ 
ble Russian designs on her eastern provinces 
.met the Strain she serried down ro work 
out the full consequences of ihe great 
AtAftirkN reforms. Rv 1950, when rhe 
Turks enjoyed their ftrsr really free elec¬ 
tion, is lot iked a? rhougli Turkish democ¬ 
racy had come of age. Later developments, 
however, such as the muz/ling of the press 

uid of opposition spokesmen* blurred this 
impression. Perhaps more important, post- 
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war Turkish governments have expanded 
mdiism , built roads and schools, and begun 
the essential task of bringing the Ataffirfc 
s|iiris of westernization to the peasants, 
w [in nuke up some *<i per cefli of ihc popu¬ 
lation. SorTH; of the aggressively sccubmt 
policies of Atarurk have been dropped ro 
propitiate Ehe large element of omsem- 
rive Moslem opinion. Religious instruction 
has been restored tn the school^ and rhe 
call in prayer* banned under Atarurk. is 
mounded imt-e more in Arabic from ihc min¬ 
aret* {ind often amplified by loudspeak¬ 


ers!). Turke> r remains, by western stand¬ 
ards. poor country* Umoiuplctdy west- 
cmi/ed. By Middle Eastern standards; how¬ 
ever. t3ie achievement of the l urks is re- 
markable: ihev have rejuvenated their na¬ 
tionalism and at the same time adjusted it 
Im Fill to their new wtsem ideal* and to 
rheir own Moslem past. This cheerful con¬ 
clusion must now he modified bv noting 
rhnt, in recent years, Turkey has found in¬ 
creasing dslluuiliy in paying for the imports 
demanded by her expanding economy, no¬ 
tably oiL 
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Oil Oil* the lack 

of which has 

in j sense impoverished the Furls, I us by 
CtirttrME greatly enriched some of the Mid¬ 
dle 1 bu-m states, notably Saudi Arabia* 
Iraq, and Kuwait, a stretch of British-eim- 
tndlcd desert nenr the head of the Persian 
Gulf* which in the VWD's became the larg¬ 
es t single producer m the whole area. The 
oil resources of the Middle Ekm have been 
developed Tjy Fuxopeart and American cum- 
panics, operaring under the dim supervi¬ 
sion and protection of their national dipln- 
math' services Westerner* have nui simply 
taken the oil, as rhe Spaniards rook the 
precious metals from the New Wo rid. They 
Slave paid for if, perhaps not what they 
would tutve paid at home, hut still they 
have paid, and at inoutiring rates, 

But this rapidly increasing development 
uf Middle \ blent oil lus created all man¬ 
ner of problems. First, the Middle Fast 
after World War EE became far md a wav 

v 

the uimt important supplier of oil to the 
countries uf western Europe. Whence the 
alarmed concern of Britain, especially, lest 


1 gypi> nafionaliv-alion uf rhe Sue? Canal 
disrupt the viral flow of oil from the Per¬ 
sian Gulf to Europe, and I esc, too p it set a 
precedent fur the eventual nationalization 
uf tin? oil companies operating in the .Mid¬ 
dle I Lxst, Second, the division uf profits be¬ 
tween western campanil and tlic oil-pm- 
iluctng countries has also created an intcr- 
narmnal issue, t his K>ue arose in an acme 
form in Iran, where the Anglodranian Oil 
Company and the Iranian government had 
a lung history of mutual antagonism and 
hitter u com humus. In 1051, under the 
leadership of an ardent nationalist Mos- 
sadetj, the Iranian government nationalized 
the properties uf -Vrighp-lraniam AbreadcqS 
policy u on wide support among his coun¬ 
trymen fur its hold defiance of the Wot, 
bur the sudden cessidon of oil revenues 
soon produced an economic crisis. The issue 
wai finally resolved after a coup in Tehcram 
die Iranian capital had driven YlosWcq 
from office into jail (IPjTh Iranian oil re- 
nniitis nanimals/.ed. but a consortium of 
western companies pqitidpau-s in its es- 
ploiration and in the profits Thereof, 



Egyptian Prcjiitfit 
lYajfcT, hi Jam J p re- 
oiler Nthrift md Yu- 
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Third, who benefits by the revenue* oil 
bring*, the nilm or the rsited? In Saudi 
Arabia, much of the money goer* to the 
very numerous royal family ami it* retain - 
mm the kindest csritnates pur at JO peT 
cent the portion spent on pro jeers for pub¬ 
lic improvement, while the less ch&rilabk 
untv go as low as 5 per cenr. In Iraq. by 
emu rust, 70 per cent of ml revenues in re¬ 
cent years have gone into such long-range 
improvements as flood-control dunis nn the 
Tiujn- and l uphntttt, power Mating. and 
irrigation works. tr is nr*r dear, however, 
whether these projects in turn will gmtlv 
benefit the masses or simply enrich rhe 
wealthy landholders who base tradition¬ 
ally dominated Iraqi society and politics. 

CormmmiSfH The oirionaT 

isTic ferment 

of rht Middle Fast and the question of di¬ 
viding oil-brought wealth arc important 
factors in the potential appeal of commu¬ 
nism in the area. Other factors are also in¬ 
volved. (hie is the Soviet cumin untie in of 
the old tsarist drive into the area. A second 
factor is the readiness of some Moslems to 
accept communism: in the Middle East, as 
in Indonesia* Islam has not proved to be the 
bulwark against communism mam west¬ 
erners naively assumed it would be. Com- 
m Lin ism appeals particularly to a social class 
that noy he broadly termed rht; intellec¬ 
tuals—students* teacher*, lawyers, journal¬ 
ist!;- bu reau era rs in routine jobs- I'he^c are 
men who feel themselves the natural lead¬ 
ers of dieir cuuiimc* but art frustrated bv 
tlic entrenched position of the traditional 
ruling groups, and frustrated trill mure be- 
t-aiise Tin.v art in a sense educated beyond 
the social and economic capacities of their 
countries to assimilate them. 

AH of this however, does not mean that 
communism will incvitubly engulf the Mid¬ 
dle East. So far + most governments rhcrc 
have actively, often ruthlessly, repressed 
local communist group*; so for, native na¬ 


tionalism has been a far mere powerful force 
than communbni> h h possible that the 
governments of these new ly independent 
states svil] succeed in enlisting the alle¬ 
giance of the intellectu.i Is. Finally, the 
Russians themselves, in their dealings with 
Iran since World War II. have proved to 
have 35 heavy a hand with the natives, to be 
.is crude imperialist^ as am of tile western 
nations* 


fxrat'l A more n|>- 

viuus danger 

tu the peace of the Middle East has been 
the chrome warfare, both "cold' 1 and "hot; F 
between the Arabs and bead. In the course 
u( the half-century preceding World War 
ll, many (though by no means all!) Jews 
came to support Zionism, that is, Jewish 
nationalism. Hie Zionist hopes of creating 
a new wate on the sire of the indent Jew¬ 
ish homeland received a great lift from the 
Ha If our Declaration of W7 and the sub¬ 
sequent British policy of admitting Jew ish 
iminig ra n rs imi 1 Palcsrine (see Chapre r 
XXI k Hitters persecutions and World War 
If made the problem of increased Jewish 
immigration to Palestine critical At the 
same time, Britain, the mandatory power, 
wished tu protect its great intcn^t in the 
Middle Fast by ail rivaling the friendship 
of the Arab states Hut within Palatine 
itself rite flooding Jew ish tide Wfo ^nhnterg- 
ing the Vrali*^ who had long --titled rhene 
rind telr rhar this was thtir hmiickiiid. 

Worn out with fruitless efforts ro secure 
3 compromise between Arabs and Jew's, the 
British withdrew from Palestine in ]*M K* 
ami the Jews at once proclaimed ihe new 
ftatr of Israel tnd secured ir% ircogiutioti 
by the l-fiitcd Nations. The hracHs now 
had to tight to main tain their state In the 
ensuing war, the totiil resources in 111:111- 
power of the- \nb states were far greater 
Than those of Israel, but the inability of 
the Arab* to pur a united army in the held, 
thesr military inefficiency, and the better 
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technical equipment ami mu rale of t he L- 
IteUg resulted in 3 victor} 1 for the Jews, A 
truce* luii hoi a formal peace, was patched 
Op under the auspices of rise United Na¬ 
tions. Israel did not secure the whole ot Pal¬ 
estine. hut did obtain ihc better pan, a 
long* narrow strip along ihc Mcdkerra- 
nears, with some eastward projections one 
of which took in pan of Jerusalem, the 
spiritual capital of Judaism, The p oM div' 
of Jerusalem. however, including ihc Wnl* 
ing Wall and the sire of Solomon** temple, 
remained in the liLiruh of Jordan and thus 
under the control of the Arab enemy. 

In the course of the Arah-lsradi struggle, 
some million Arabs tied from Israel into the 
surrounding Arab states which were eirher 
unable or unwilling to absorb the refugee*. 
Although the United Nations lias organ¬ 
ised a special agency to give relief to the 
refugees and arrange for their permanent 
resettlement* ritiv program has not worked 
out well, largely because many of the refu¬ 
gee* rcsLt resettlemtnr To many refugees, 
any improvement in their material stats© is 
an abandonment of their conviction fhai 
ihc Israelis w ill soon "be pushed into the 
Kty 1 and that they themselves will re¬ 
turn to their <j-Il! homes. Tins problem of 
1 he dispossessed Palestinian Arabs has. of 
course, sharpened the hostility between 
Arab and Jew. a* has also the sizable minor¬ 
ity uf Aral?* within Israel. The upshot since 
t94» has been a most uneasy mice, fre^ 

qudltlv broken h\ both sides nutnbly by 
brad's mesire retaliation against Egypt 
and Egyptian frontier raids in October, 
1956 , 

brae! facts not only a grave problem in 
external relations hut also grav e imernjl is- 
sue*, quite apart from that uf its Arab mi¬ 
nority. Independent Israel has continued tu 
admit as many Jewish immigrants as possi- 
hie, some of them of advanced western cul¬ 
ture, but others* from North Africa and 
Yemen* still largely living in the Middle 
Ages. The f'nrging of these disparate hu¬ 
man elements into * single nationality is a 


formidable task. Furthermore, immigration 
has grcatlv swollen rise total population of 
Israel, which now contaim about a million 
mure people than it did before World AVer 
It and in art area not much bigger than Con¬ 
necticut, Much of Thai area is miwtain* 
nos* with a thin rocky soil ntul inadequate 
rainfall, and some of it b sheer desert. The 
Israelis have applied talents and training de¬ 
rived from the West to make the best use 
of their limited resources, but they have 
nut been able to attain a balanced ecun- 
mm . particularly a balanced trade. They 
must still depend on outside aid, especially 
from their many sympathizers in the 
United States 

I ht dependence of Israel on western 
support* indeed the very existence of h- 
rael have profoundly affected relations be- 
tween the Arab states and the West* In 
the view of Arab nation a lists, Israel is a 
western creation* deliberately set tip in 
rbeir midst to spirt them and to thwart 
[heir own economic development. It k 
hard for anyone who has nor heard an Arab 
plead hi* cave to imagine the passion with 
which he argues it or the overwhelming in- 
flucnce that he ascribes tn Jewish voters 
and Jewish financiers in the shaping nf 
American policy. In such an atmosphere, it 
has been difficult indeed fur the w estern na¬ 
tions, particularly the United States, to 
retain cordial relations with Arabs who arc 
in my case very sensitive nationalists, 

Auh Unity 

— bftfrf Disunity The Arab 

states are 

united in their hatred of Israel. They arc 
also formally united in the Arab League, an 
organization created in 1^4? and Slaving as 
it* member* the full roster of independent 
Arab states—Syria, Lebanon. Iraq T Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia, Yemen. Egypt, and Egypt’s 
newly independent neighbors Libya and 
the Sudan. This league gives ii* member* 
some sense of common purpose, and many 
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Arab mrtllcctnak and some Arab pulid- 
cbtus like Nasser uf Egypt. have nurad Pan- 
Arabic schemes ahJ dreamed of \ great Arab 
nation united from Morocco to the east¬ 
ernmost rip of the Arabian peninsula. 

Realization of this Pan-Arabic dream 
seems ;i long way off- The word ^Arabic" is 
clear and exact only in reference to a lan¬ 
guage, and even there it applies both to the 
classical written language of the Koran and 
10 a variety of modern colloquial tongues. 
There is nn Arabic “race," for the inhabit¬ 
ants of North Africa and the Middle East 
arc an extraordinary mixture developed 
over thousands of years of history an this 
racial melting put. Moreover* Arabic as not 
completely coincidental \% itK Islam: the 
Arab world contains in extraordinary range 
of Christian minorities. Within Ham itself, 
there is a great gap between the ardent 
puritanism of Saudi Arabia and the rela¬ 
tively mild devotion uf urban Moslems in 
Egypt and elsewhere, or between the 
broad-minded Sunni Moslems and the nar¬ 
row 1 , gloomy adherents of Shi'a Islam in The 
untile country of Iraq. In cultural and eco¬ 
nomic ]ifc, the Arab world covers a wide 
range from Saudi Arabia, ulicre twentieth- 
ccimirv oil flows in a medieval land, on up 
Egypt and Lebanon h rhe richest and 
most advanced of the Arab states. 

Fvents since World War tl have often 
revealed the competing political ambitions 
of individual Arab states. Jordan, for ex¬ 


ample, with its refugee swollen popula¬ 
tion, feeble economy, and shaky adminis- 
r ration, has become the "sick man" of the 
Arab world, Egypt. Syria* and Iraq would 
all apparently like to be its heirs. Egyps* 
most populous of the Arab stares, irs great 
city of Cairo the one acknowledged me¬ 
tropolis of the Arab world, its revolution¬ 
ary government burning with dynamic na¬ 
tion a! ism, would seem to be the natural 
architect uf Arab unity. But Egypt's pre¬ 
tensions have been challenged by Iraq, 
which* unlike Egypt, is a truly undeveloped 
country, free from population pressure and 
rejoicing in the oil revenue* that the acci¬ 
dents of nature have denied Oi Egypt. 

Even rhe greatest crisis in the Middle f asr 
since the Palestinian War of l c >4S did nor 
apparently forge a greater Arab unity. In 
October, 1956, Brirain anil France under¬ 
took armed intervention in support of Is¬ 
rael and with the aim of recovering control 
of ihe Sura Canal, recently nationalized by 
Egypt. They uefe forced in withdraw not 
as rhe result of any great concerted Arab 
pressure bur because so much of world 
opinion* including American opinion, was 
exerted against them in the United Nation*. 
Hie immediate result of the Anglo-French 
intervention, most ironically, was the clos¬ 
ing of the Sue/ Canal through Egyptian 
ten of saUllage—precisely the ritaarinn 
That the intervention had Aimed to prevent 
in the first place* 


TV: Africa 

Outside the Middle East. India, lifting the cultures of their Indian anc 
tmi the Far Fast, there are many otlwr mixed jiL.pi[,iri<uw to the modern western 
areas in the world where non-western pen- level. I he Girth!*-.™ remains a problem arej, 

pics arc strnstgliru; with the kinds of pruli- Iwsct with overcrowded islands like Brit- 

Icnis that we have been considering in this ain s Jamaica -itid the l niteJ Si .ties Puerto 
chapter. On the mainland of the Americas Itien. Vniericanv, British, Dutch, and 

south uf rhe Uiu Grande most of rhe l.atin- French arc trying to solve the difficulties 

American republics face the problem of of their Caribbean possessions in a generally 
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co-npcrmive and democratic spirit. Since 
Wijrld War I! fhe British, for instance. have 
made political conct»>ioiiH to their 
Indian islands that may eventually secure 
diem something like dominion status. In 
the stands of rhe Pacific, rhe decline of the 
italice PfiTenes-Lm peoples has hv ins means 
been arrived A bright spot exists in the 
Hawaiian Islands where the American 
melting pot sterns to lie working to assimi¬ 
late a must extraordinary mixture of Chi¬ 
nese* Japanese, Polynesian^ uul whites into 
a common western culture. 


“Black** Africa There r e - 

mains Africa, 

(fere, ton,, events since 10! have made old- 
fashioned imperialism* based on comfortable 
notions tif while supremacy, very out¬ 
dated, Negro Africa ar the loginning of 
European expanrinn vvr> everyu here -it a far 
lower stage of culture, as culture is ctmvcn- 
[iiinallv rated, rhan were the Chinese* East 
Indians, and rhe peoples of rise Near East, It 
was also at a far less efficient level of eco¬ 
nomic and political organization. \et so 
fast have events moved that all over Negro 
\frica since World War El rhcrc has been a 
deMiami fur iucrccwd &elf-gpvertmient and 
fur fairly rapid attainment of indepetul- 
cnee. 

In the mid-twentieth century the Ni¬ 
geria we studied in Chapter XVH, for in¬ 
stance, has reached a stage where Lugml's 
formula of “indirect rule" no longer fits. 
Ninctecmlvmttury indirect rule meant 
dot at bottom the natives would rule in 
those matters where traditional tribal eu*^ 
Mims still hdd, while whites would apply 
the rules of the Tiiodcm worlds the complex 
technique* of *smurium engineering, and 
western hw. What has happened hi no more 
than two generations rs thnt the mtivcv— 
at least I he considerable minority of na¬ 
tives educated in western schools—now 
want to ippiv the western rules them- 
sdves. What is known js the iT Africani/a- 


ciori' of tlse civil service hss already gone 
far in British West Africa there are already 
Nftsjinfie* appointed to important ad mini s- 
irarivc posts. 

I Lie policy dues mu stop with the civil 
sen ice, It involve* aivu ihe adoption <jf 
western parliament ary government, with 
elected kg Mini res* freedom of the press 
and of assembly, all the apparatus of west¬ 
ern deinoeracv. In rhe early 1950 h s one Brit- 
Ml possession in West Africa, the Gold 
G^sr, ubtained sizable grunts of sett-gov¬ 
ernment. Bui these were not sufficient for 
native nationalists who demanded com¬ 
plete national independence and declared 
dominion status eo Ik- outmoded* Acectfd- 
iui»|y, negotiations Mere undentakcit with 
rhe result rhn in March, 1957, the Gold 
Coast emerged as die state of Ghana, en¬ 
joying both independence and membership 
in the framework of the British Common¬ 
wealth uf Nations. It was also to be ad¬ 
mitted into the UN, 

The mad to political cnuuiclpatiun in 
impiral Africa, however* is by no means 
completely smooth. The other imperial 
powers with cqtohlcs there—the I 1 tench* 
the Belgians, the Portuguese—have lagged 
behind the British in rhe matter of priliti¬ 
ed concessions Furthermore; tensions have 
arisen in ' black' 1 Africa between file edu¬ 
cated natives of town and city and their 
fellows nl the tribal villages. Til the vil¬ 
lager* the Negro civil servant w ho ha*, risen 
in the service is often .1 most ubiecricinabk 
character. a mnii w hn is blocring the ad¬ 
vancement of his fellows. finally, in a so¬ 
ciety srdl economically colonial—that is. 
wirh raw matt rials still produced by a labor 
force hardy emancipated from slavery or 
something like it. still uneducated and 
with very low standards of living—there is 
a real danger that political reform will get 
ahead uf economic growth* 1 he politically 
f m am.'i pared tua&c* under these conditions 

rhcti became ripe for agitation that is 
hound to look ctmiEniimsric, and indeed 
often is cntnmuinstic- 
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* l lVhht? r ' Africa Over the pusi 

century tirSft, 

ihe whites in Africa have pushed north- 
ward from the Cape of Citml Hope fur sev¬ 
eral th' m*and milc> is trite settlers On the 
pfaicau-s and highlands of South and Central 
Afrits they live—or try to live—as their 
more fortunate fdbttv Eumpeans who set¬ 
tled the rctorivek einptx continents of 
North America and Australia live. They 
have tried to make new homes -As Farmers* 
gita/t-i>. Uusirievvnitm professional mem But 
there is this emir difference: in South and 
Central Africa they have not hem able to 
push aside rhe native, a> Americana pushed 
aside the Red Indians* and as the Australians 
pushed aside the Black fellows* 


Everywhere the whites are in a minority. 
Though in i feu regions they have adapted 
the nineteenth -century American method 
nf putting the native* in “rcservatkms 1 n 
rhev hive fur the tium port used *hc na- 
rives a bo a* a cheap labor force un farms and 
in mine-' I he living condition* of the black 
masse- were and .ire liad, as in the fearful Ne¬ 
gro slums around the South African me¬ 
tropolis of Johannesburg. But what hap¬ 


pened everywhere else, except among the 
Polynesians, happened in South and Cen¬ 
tral Africa: the native population has in- 
creased suhstamMlv in numlwi*- 


Kenya W* may take 

is one e&iitih 

pie a region that has been very much in the 
public aye in the mu!-twentieth century. 
This ts kenvsL j British crown colony in 
East Central .Africa Kenya is on rhe ITjua- 
ror P Smt through it runs the mountain 
spine nf \fric3v there arc thousands of 
square miles of rolling grass and finest lands 
with an excellent climate for Europeans 
Realising rhb was w hire-mancountry # 
the British government billowed ample irro 
pertal precedent and decided m reserve 
some five million acres for European settle¬ 
ment, The European* came, a few tea* nf 
thousands of them, and largely with native 
labor dev duped big farms, 

1 litre remain something over five million 
natives in Kenya Those living in the high¬ 
lands were pushed aside into native reserves 
that rhey have now ourgmwn. The lands 
chat they sold to the British they could 
nut have realized they were alienating for¬ 
ever, for their whole land wsteni was quite 
unlike ili-c white man’s, fThU b a familiar 
paitern in American dealings with Red In¬ 
dians, ton. | J he natives have made evrraor- 
dmurv prisms in hits years, Now they 
too wanted tykdtes i title deedsL they 
wanted the land hack, 

I he main native tribe m the highland re¬ 
gions* rhe Kikuyu, lias responded to rhe 
growing pressure by developing a secret so¬ 
ciety known as the Alan Man into an in¬ 
strument of terror directed not on I s at 
the whites hut ar the mute peaceful and 
conservative of their own fellow rribes- 
iuvil There is no doubt rliat the Mau Mail 
have heui a minurdv among ihe Kikuyu, a 
daring and fanatical minority capable ",f the 
most cruel decile, and that their goal has 
been the extension non or at least cvjuil- 
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sion of ihe whiles There is no doubt that 
some Kikuyu at lease were honestly op¬ 
posed to the methods and ends of the Mau 
\ hit 

Among uneducated tribesmen the Vlau 
Man could not use the methods of direct 
propaganda familiar among pressure groups 
in the West. What they did was spread Ter¬ 
ror by murder, not only of occasional ko¬ 
la red white farmers* but of their own 
Tribesmen who stood against them. Here 
we may see the great difficult}' of climinar- 
in£ in a few years customs and folkways of 
old standing. The Maw Uau forced reluc¬ 
tant fellow tribesmen to rake an oath 
backed bv full tribal fear of the gods of the 
oarh; if a man goes back on the oath, the 
Kikuyu believe, The gods will take venge¬ 
ance nor only on the foreswearer hinsclf 
but also on those closest to him, hss family. 
Many moderate Kikuyu have indeed been 
emancipated on the surface from the tribal 
religion, bin not enough at heart to risk 
the Anglo-Saxon procedure of reporting to 
rhe police sin oath extracted from them by 
force, A few really convinced Christian 
Kikuyu held out against Man Man at The 
risk of their lives; a few siill loval to rhe old 
pagan religion held our quire as coura¬ 
geously. for they. too. were morally out¬ 
raged bv the Mnsi CTrtipuhiitsncfts of the Mali 
Mju campaign. 

Caught in the Mau Man net, haw ever, 
was The great mass of the tribe. These were 
Kikuyu w hi* were turn between the old 
and the new. no lunger secure in the com¬ 
plex institutions of rhe tribe i primitive 
people have comp!seated, hue simple, insti- 
turions), and yet by no means secure in the 
competitive individualistic life of the 
West* and Indeed fun da mentally haiuh- 
capped in that life by rhe lack of economic 
opportunity, h wa> rhe “average' 1 Kikuyu 
who supported elir Man Man* It was the 
young Kikuyu who needed bur could not 
afford a motor hike with a scat behind for 
the girl whom he wa? courting i they did 
not court that WHY in the old days); it was; 


the tenant Kikuyu who, lacking land of hi* 
own. saw no possibility of surviving in old 
ages it was the Kikuyu who wanted his chil¬ 
dren co lie educated bat could mi afford 
the school fees 

bare in 19? 2, the Kenya government de¬ 
clared s state <ff emergency, and help was 
flown from Britain. Two years later, the 
immediate crisis was apparently sur¬ 
mounted, and Kentails were once again 
culling attention to die tourist attractions 
anil economic opportunities of rhesr fond, 
lint Man Ainu feeds on underground meth¬ 
ods and has operated in a wav that has 
struck terror into the heart of rhe white 
iiura. 

South Africa In the long 

r u n, w h a t 

happens in Kenya* and in the regions to its 
south and West—Tanganyika {old Cktmaii 
Fast Africa)* Uganda,,and Rhodesia—will be 
powerfully affected by what happens in the 
(. ninn of South Africa- The Union Ls today 
die m 054 dramatic center of race conflict, 
tfic place where the old, unregenerate feeb 
inc of white supremacy comes Up most 
clearlv against subject peoples already 
stirred by western institution western 
iMachines, western ideas and ideals. Accord¬ 
ing to the census nf 195 L there were in the 
Union of South Africa over itUKKEEKXJ non- 
European^ and a Unit over 2,JOO t OOO Euro¬ 
peans. ;i ratio for The whole Union nf four 
rmn-Europcstft to one l urtipcan. The non- 
Furopcans include eight and half million 
ffonhi Negroes. nearly a million and a half 
'‘Colored'"* persons—that is, of mixed Euro¬ 
pean and turn-European blond—and J <45.000 
Asians, mostly Indians. The census, no 
doubt for reasons of political tact, does nor 
break "F.wopemi^ 1 down into w British* 1 and 
"Afrikaiicn^ (the older term for these de¬ 
scend nn& of the Dutch and Huguenots was 
Itoers";. Political panics in South Africa, 
however, are organized by nationality * and 
to judge Uv party votes the Afrikaner* 
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oumumbei the British everywhere in the 
Union except Natal 

These five element—Afrikaners, Brit¬ 
ish, Banin, Asian, Culnred—exist as quite 
sclf^onscious. propflgands-tttikiiig groups, 
sometimes munwUy exclusive in their jbitis 
Their practice is nn c quke so extreme a? 
rlietr chirm, They do indeed live in some 
idisc together; tu date, ae least, life goes 
mi in South Africa without actual civil war 
nr revolution. Not even the Afrikaners, the 
most ardent believers in racial superiority, 
can living fhcmsclvcy to titidcmkc the c't- 
ten i tin at 5 on of Bantus and Colored. The 
cynic might add that the Afrikaners with¬ 
out the blacks would have to do .1 lot of 
unpleasant wort that rhe blacks now do for 
them. But rhe difficulties of South Africa 
go deeper into the human heart ilun ecu- 
tuimira can ever go. 

I hiring the W9\ as we have seen in 
Chapter" XXI the Afrikaners developed 
pro-Na/i sympathies. In World \A nr lb the 
Union came clove to declaring us neutral 
jry. as many Afrikaner* would have wished; 
and its actual participation was compara¬ 
tively limited. After rhe war, in IW, the 
Union annexed the former German colony 
of Southwest Africa, for which ir had been 
given rhe mandate following World War 1. 
]t made thri annexation after refusing to 
Convert its League of Nations mandate in¬ 
to a United Nations trusteeship. Politically, 
Southwest Africa support* rhe Nimonabsr 
Afrikaner party, since 11 has attracted Afri¬ 
kaner. either than British immigrants. Mean- 
while, rhe gjp between British and Afri¬ 
kaner increased; in the province of Natal 
rhe only one where the British arc in a 
majority among the whiter there were 
vigorous threats of secession from the 
Union. 

This Afrifcawr-Bririsli hostility* this re¬ 
turn after the hopeful first years uf the 
Union tii tlie emotions that made the 
Boer War, is pudding It ever two groups 
“ought*' ro get together against a threat 
to their common position, IT is the out¬ 


numbered Kumpc&m facing the great mass 
of non-Turn peans in Smith Africa* Ycr the 
fact is that Afrikaner and British arc tnu- 
tuflUv hostile. To the Afrikaner majority* 
the British arc not sufficiently firm toward 
rlu- blacks, arc too soft and liberal Vet 
the average Britisher is by no means with¬ 
out his ?eiuic of what he call* the "color 
bar, " bv no means anxious to turn the Un¬ 
ion over to a black majority. 

The Negroes now do nor have the vote. 
The voting rights of the Colored, that h* 
those of mixed blood* arc still debated, but 
the tie fenders of white supremacy are 
against anv participation tii politics by 
;inyM]ie with tnv colored Mood. The Afri¬ 
kaner majority is rcsnliiieh vegregattemist 
in idmnst all po^ible fields of human rela¬ 
tions—though they know they mu.Hr have 
black workers. 

The native policy of the Afrikaners is 
known as Apartheid— literally* apartness, 
separation. Behind Apartheid there is sim- 
plc race prejudice of a kind familiar to 
Americans, Vet the Afrikaners also believe, 
.is some Americans I relieve* that whites and 
blacks can develop in apatite but adjacent 
groups, intertwining Hut never mingling. 
They believe that the whites can dominate 
political life* while the blacks get &omc of 
the benefits of modem economic and tech- 
nolutheal progress and continue to live in 
their own very separate quartern In South 
Africa the policy of Ap^rt.hdJ is more rig¬ 
orous h .epamtist than the corresponding 
pidi la of segregation in rhe Uni red States. 
It lm been tightened in recent year*, in 
contrast to rhe loosening of rhe American 
policy of segregation. Above all, Ap^tbeid 
is set as an aim in a land where, unlike rhe 
Uni ltd States, the blacks autmunber the 
white* almost tour to one. It h ipuic dear 
rhn the Ninth African ngn-IxuropCiiliSp and 
especially die great Bantu majority, do not 
accept Afuribiid as a blueprint for Hie fu¬ 
ture. Their wire mi hi leaders at least, like 
rhe Man Alsiu in Kenya* would like tii get 
rid of the whites* ami of Asian* ron, would 
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Ukr tn sweep them out of South Africa al¬ 
together. 

French North Africa in the yean 

since World 

War 11 pcrlTtsf^ the most serious outbreaks 
of violence on the African continent have 
occurred in the French North African pos¬ 
sessions—Morocco, Tunisia, and Algeria 
Here the main dements in the situation 
huve soruerimes resembled those in the 
.Middle Fast—growing nationalism on the 
part of Anibic-speaking natives* greatly in¬ 
fluenced liv the general political ferment in 
the Arab world; threats of communist pen¬ 
etration; unsuccessful attempts by the im¬ 
perial power to pursue old policies and 
maintain its old position, I he fltamion has 
been complicated by two additional de¬ 
ments. One Has been the presence of an im¬ 
portant minority of Frenchmen and other 
European settlers* the colon? or cole mists . 
The colon? have an important economic 
stake ru protect, they ding to the old 
nine teenth-century imperial outlook* and 
thee have therefore rigidly opposed, some¬ 
time* by violence, any significant conces¬ 
sion* iu native snatioiudbtn. The second de¬ 
ment ts that* while Morocco and Tunisia 
were often treated is colonies they were 
legally French protectorates and retained 
at Was shadow native governments, under 
French domination* Algeria, however* has 
liecn treated as more than a colony and has 
actually been considered—most unrcalisti- 


callVt it would now seem—as a part of 
France herself. 

This difference in status has helped the 
Franch to relax their hold on Morocco and 
Tunisia. Faced bv mounting native unrest 
in rhestf possesions and at the same time by 
a deteriorating situation in Indo-China, 
the French government attempted repres- 
tinn at first and then, in the mid-1950's, 
overrode violent objections by the colon? 
ro give the Moroccan and Tunisian govern* 
mats virtual independence in domestic af¬ 
fairs and to declare them "interdependent 1 
with France in mutters of foreign policy 
and defense* The new portion of Morocco 
and Tunisia appeared to be something less 
than dominion status on the British hum! el, 
bur it was a revolutionary advance over 
iheir earlier position. Although it may not 
satisfy all native hopes, the leaders of the 
freshly emancipated governments have 
shown more moderate statesmanship and 
less vindictiveness against [he old imperial 
master than has been common in the Arab 
starts of the Middle Fast. 

In Algeria, however, lying between Mo¬ 
rocco and 1 iniisiia, there have been few sug- 
ges riots of mod era i ion or compromise 
down tu 1054k Instead* there have been 
chronic rebellions be natives, chronic in¬ 
transigence bv colonAnd finally a full-scale 
war. proving as cnstly for the French as the 
earlier one in Indo-China. The mure Alge¬ 
rian nationalism was put down* the more 
its followers turned to bloody reprisals and 
tq other forms of cstremtsm* 


V: The British Commonwealth 


Canada Within the 

British Com¬ 
monwealth of Nation* aside from South 
Africa, domestic history has produced no 
striking novelties since T>p> Canada,, as we 
shall see in the next chapter, b in the mid¬ 


twentieth century in the midst of an eco¬ 
nomic boom exceeding even that of the 
l r nkcd State* and supported to a targe ex¬ 
tent by American capital Politically, con¬ 
trary to on opinion not sfi]! wholly routed 
out qf the American mind, Canada is in no 
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sense ruled by Great Britain. She k in 
short, an independent state tied to Great 
Britain by nu juridical bun Js t though an ac¬ 
tive and loval member of the British Goith 
mon wealth- Those who determine her na¬ 
tional o>nsd<msness by no means fed them- 
selves a mere appendage of the United 
States, bur think of themselves rather as an 
inlliEfrui.i I and independent mediator be¬ 
tween the United Stare* and Great Brit¬ 
ain. 

lr k true that Canada is not all of one 
piece. The French Canadians, who arc in- 
Crtasing in numbers slightly hut nor over¬ 
whelmingly faster than the rest of the 
Canadians, still speak their own language* 
and >rill in their Province of Quebec pn$^ 
sess special privileges, in education for 
example* for which the United Scares af¬ 
fords no real parallel. There are French 
Canadians who cherish the kind of irre¬ 
dentist: nsitmrial feedings that cause so much 

rrouble in other quarters of the world. 
I o judge b\ rhe extremist French* Canadian 
periodical press and by some campaign 
speeches, out might well believe rhar in 
Canada the problem of nationality es as 
acute a.s it is between Afrikaners and 
British in Snath Africa, or between Ul¬ 
stermen and the: men of Fire in Ireland. In 
neither world war have the French C-itw- 
drnns been exactly enthusiastic for the Al¬ 
lied cause, and in horli thtn have bad fo be 
very cvriefully managed bv the federal gov¬ 
ernment. Bui the majority of French Cana¬ 
dians arc loyal to the existing government, 
and anxious to work with the Fug Si sh¬ 
aped Idng majority They cannot sensibly 
hope to make all Canada French; as devout 
Catholics, they cannot want reunion with 
a France that since I789 Ilis had so strong a 
republican and anticlerical cast; and from j 
possible partition of Canada men sepanne 
English-speaking and French-Speaking Tui¬ 
tion?!, they ire held buck by a fear of absorp¬ 
tion into rhe United States, which they 
knnvi would make an end m their speck! 
group privilege*. 


.Yexr Zealand 

ami Australia In New Zea¬ 

land, smallesr 

of the dtrminrcm*. the advance of social Icg- 
hlanon has continue d p capped as early as 
1041 by a national scheme for socktteed 
medicine, anticipating that of the mother 
country liy several years Mew Zealand still 
has .1 partly colonial economy, export mg 
wont, frozen meat, mul mixer raw niarcriaK 
and importing finished goods, -till for the 
most parr from Britain itself. Bur it has 
enough home industry to preserve its sclf- 
ropcct, The blinds, with their 100,000 
square miles, ire not yet crowded by their 
000+000 ratal population, and the origi¬ 
nal natives. the Maoris, are bv no means in 
the position of straitened peoples like the 
Kikuyu in Kenya, or the Navahos in the 
United Suites, They have produced mili¬ 
tary and political leader* and professional 
men, arid seem m be in the midst of .is 
successful a process of peaceful and dignified 
westemizafum a* lias s et been recorded. 

In Australia, there arc no minurity prob¬ 
lems. The Commonwealth has bad to over¬ 
come some provincial separatism (railroad 
gauges vary from province to province, 
for instance}, but Australian states arc 
Ini nil v nu j re 1 1 asica IK I i iTc re n r k.i tc J rli.m 
-ire. say, those of the American Wests 
Twentieth-century Australia tun is in a 
large degree a welfare state l JrgJiiL/.ed Tj- 
I«>r ha* worked, is it did in England, 
through a political Labor parry which bus 
had its terms of power in Hie federal as well 
is in state governments But Australia to¬ 
day is well short of full socialism. Australia, 
j society even newer than rhe United 
States, has still a greater touch of frontier 
boisicmusness, In both world wars, Ainerr- 
cin rnxsps seemed to neutral observers pol¬ 
itic dy quiet and disciplined, positively de¬ 
voted to spit-ami-pidijih, in comparison 
with i licit Australian allies. 

Modem Australia shares with New Zea¬ 
land a very serious problem indeed. The 
two rogerher ire hut a handful of whites 


&Q0 
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on ilie edge uf a Far East with a rapidly 
growing population lor whom there arc no 
goi>d lands left at home. Both have main¬ 
tained ritmrous policies <if excluding till save 
while immigration. Both arc relatively 
think scaled, having together a popula¬ 
tion but little over "liMMO/KM. Both fear 
the rise of a power in Asia that might teach 
out and overwhelm them. The decisive de¬ 
feat of Japan in World War 11 has quieted 
their worst fears, but the threat remains a 
very real one. In terms of international rela¬ 
tions this means that both must rely on 
the United States as ultimate defender. 
But this hv in* 11 ic j ns implies that they will 
cm themselves «>sT from Britain, a seep for 
which emotionally and even ccnmunkaily 
riiev arc nor prepared. 

The Nittttre 

of the 

Cotmmm^westth T he British 

C ti m m u n - 

wealth as a whole has had a very important 
development in recent decades. Its con¬ 
stitutional structure >vts fixed in 19? 1 hy 
the Statute nf Worn linger <scl Chapter 
XXI ). Irs niimihcrship wa> enlarged m the 
late l r H<P M by the addition of Indiih Paki¬ 
stan, and Ceylon, lands that are certainly 
unlike rhe other dominions and not British 
in any ordinary sense of the word- I he 
statement in the Statute of Westminster 
thin i lie fncmhcTS- of the Cnttuuofiwealtlt 
jre "aiuoiinnisiLis cominumtifcs^ Is nos mere 
rhetoric and is, if anything, m understate- 
mcni, \ member can set up tariffs against 
other members regulate iminigrathm by 
citizens of other states in the t.fUiunon- 
w'ealih, have m own dipl-uunti? services, 
make treaties with sTate* both inside .mil 
outside the Commonwealth, raise anti use 
its own armed forces have ms own flag, and 
much elsc. 

Ves surely the Commonwealth itself is 
ilgf just Lin kmgTOarv entity? In juridical 
language j the “Crown" re mu ms a stated 


link among the dominions. But this term o 
an e vtraord i na til y rare licit abstract! e mi . 
Canadians mav dutifully put the Queen nn 
rheir postage stamps. I hey drr indeed 
cheer visiting British royalty: but in these 
daw vj do Americans. I he Canadians now 
fcgaliv, ami very carefully, call themselves 
"Canadian drizcn*" and not "British sub* 
jects/' In India, the Crown seems to be 
nothing an (lesh-andhblnod a* a Queen, hut a 
complete abstraction- Yet the Crntminn- 
wralth has held together in two great wars 
:md has to date managed to retain India 
with its past of bitter rebellion. Perhaps 
nothing more than convenience and habit 
holds the Common wealth together. These 
are* however, powerful forces, especially 
when thee rake the form of economic and 
strategic convenience and democratic 
habits. 

The Commonwealth nations have ex¬ 
pressed rheir democratic habits and tradi¬ 
tion? b rhe shape of ijctiml institutions' 
They have a solid backlog in law, in the 
practice of parliamentary and p;irry gov¬ 
ernment, in education am! in political ideas, 
in the unspoken as&umptUms and folkways 
4 if their peoples. This obviously applies to 
the older dominions, the white ones, tin the 
surface, especsally in terms of folkways. It 
might appear obviously not to apply to a 
country like India. Vet British ways have 
sunk deep runts into Indian life, especially 
among rhe new ruling classes. 1 n take one 
example from recenr hisrory: the Indian 
commander of the forces supervising the 
repatriation of prisoners under the terms 
of the H>5? truce in Korea looked, to judge 
from the press phuti(graphs, very much like 
,? well-tanned 1'ttglteh gene rah whe* might 
he nuiicd Cbnlmnndch or Masting hmr 
The British (Yi m mi m wealth lm no com¬ 
mon federal organ nf government. 'Imperial 
Ye dc mi W m‘ - a w heme for the cst abl isl o 
mem nf j mie federal government with 
executive* leg is la rive, and indicia! branches 
—-was much talked and written about in 
the hte nineteenth and early twentieth 
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centuries. Nowadays Imperial FcdvtHtinn 
h hardly even seriously ttinsulcretL The 
bustpesv of rhe British Common wealth, 
however; does get done, despite the tack (if 
formal centre! institutions. Regular con¬ 
ferences among British and dominion prime 
ministers and their stalls, and among ad¬ 
ministrators and exp cm of all sorts, have 
become the established procedure. Such 
conferences arc die meetings, nnr of mere 
diplomats bin of eons dims political part- 


FT; Comiuswm 

In the brief period since World 
War IL the xtatus of colonial peoples has 
altered more than in any period since the 
modem expansion of Europe began in the 
fifteenth century. A* a result of this rtvo- 

■p 

Union, tlte size of western colonial empires 
hai shrank dramatically, 1 he British have 
given up Curing Ceylon, India, Pakistan, 
and Palestine, and have starred to make 
concessions elsewhere. I he Dutch have 
given up Indonesia reluctantly, and the 
Americans have lilserated the Philippines 
v ohm rank. Out of the wreckage of Mus- 

* -v- 

sol ini's empire, Ethiopia has regained her 
old independence and Libia lias won hers 
for the first Time. The French, n«i to the 
British the most important cuIuijmI power, 
still retain sonic of their old imperial pos¬ 
sessions, notably in Madagascar and in Fkpia- 
tonal and W est Africa. But they have al¬ 
ready lost Syria, Lebanon, and pux of Indo- 
( ihm:[ T and their influence in Nnrrh Africa 
is visibly warning. 

Meantime* events in Aria have driven 
home the fact that the once-despified 
orientals ate in warfare virtually the etjujik 
of western powers, with almost equal 
chances of success. Witness the Japanese 
victory over Ruv-ia in IWJ and the damage 
inflicted by the Japanese on American war¬ 
ships at Pearl Harbor in 1941. And the West 


rters. Hopeful men, especially in the Com¬ 
monwealth* like to believe that this rather 
informal isjh: of rsiociarion not only has 
proved irs strength bur also van \>c ex- 
paniled to include other colonics when 
They are ready for ^df-govemmenr, as 
Ghana has already suggested. And there 
arc some who belitryt that rile British 
Commonwealth can set a better pattern 
for a ptjssiblc world federation than can any 
other scheme yet devised. 


has also experienced such effective types of 
resistance as the nonviolence nf Gandhi, 
rhe savage Terror of the Man Man, am! the 
guerrilla tactics of communist-led rebels 
In Imtn-Ciuna and Malay a, This dramatic 
equalizing or ncar-cquali/mg of westerner 
and non westerner in the ten of physical 
fierce has revnlufintiizcd the international 
Itakncc. It bail enlarged the communist 
bloc* notably hv the addition of China* 
and if has created a new neutral bloc, cen¬ 
tered on India, m which many of the new 
Asian and Middle Eastern nations seem rn 
Ik: era vita ring. The smpticarinns of ribs 
change we shill discuss in the next chapter. 

1 he revolution agahwr Imperialism that 
uc have jmi examined is an unfinished 
revolution. h is almost certain to spread 
further in the coming years; how rapidly 
we can only guc**, In the litter Wtt\ how¬ 
ever, western imperialism! though cer- 
raiiilv m rerreat, is nor finished nr dead 
Even in terms of old-fashioned imperialism 
—rliat is. the colony in which n Inmate de¬ 
cisions are tftd.de hv rhe mother country— 
rhe British, Trench. Belgians* and Portu¬ 
guese- have great territories that ire Mill 
in varying degrees of tutelage, The L Hired 
Sines has t few Pacific outputs, Guam and 
the islands taken from the Japanese in 
World War II. that ire suit colonies in list 
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old sense; SpLim and Holland have their 
fragments t.f empire. 

VI 05 I colonies, and some of the newly 
self-govt rning territories. Mill have essen¬ 
tially colonial economic status; they '-till 
supply raw materials and receive finished 
goods. Finally, it is by no means dear that 
the great experiment in a new kind of rir 
between the western homeland and former 
dependencies, the British Commonwealth, 
is foredoomed to failure, the loose tic that 
hinds the Commonwealth is nor much like 
the old imperial tie. hut it may sril! he 


yutficient to keep it Together as a goiny 
cmiMrn. 

In any case, it b evident that western 
impenatism has already profoundly changed 
the firm-western stare?, Even the former 
imperial prtserves that have won full in- 
dependence have been shaped anew by the 
expansion of the West. 1 hey could not 
escape ihi influence of the wide move- 
meins of western men. western thing?, and 
western idea^. I he W cat will nor inherit 
the earth; but it ha? already set trs stamp 
upon tine future. 
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The Western World 
Since 1945 


I: ‘Tin “Cold War” — The hitamalional Aftermath 


The French still Call their na¬ 
tional history since 17OT M dititc]ii)Xti«y 
history Behind this usage. which imiist 
seem arrange tn an American. there Iks \ 
principle valid tor us; the French fed that 
the great issues, the great problems stem- 
ming from the event* of 17W have still not 
received even the coni pranibc*. the partial 
solutions w h e expeer lie re on earth for such 
problems. If rhe term “contemporary 1 " be 


>4i understood. ir is clear that events all 
over cht world since MWJ must be con¬ 
sidered V-TMtEUipotary liistnry H — and in¬ 
deed arc Jikdy tn have to he so con- 
>idercd for smile time For in Unemotional 
politics .done, the two great problems uf 
the revolt of former “colOTual 11 peoples that 
we have iuse considered and the continuing 
rivalry berween coalitions led respectively 
by the United States and the Soviet 
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Union, which wc noted briefly at the end 
of Chapter XXII, ure still vert critical 
problem^ still apparently far from the kirul 
iif dilution that enable* the historian 01 *ct 
up a landmark, an end of a period- W e mast 
now trace further the history of inter- 
naciunal politics since 1345. a hismry rhai 
is dominated by the rivalry of the United 
States stnd Soviet Russia, a history that, 
just because it is so very "eumeEiipmary." 
just because we ate alt mi immersed iti it T 
can nor l*c treated w ith the completeness, 
the relative accuracy, the objectivity, the 
historian strive* for* 

The Aftermath of 

II jr Bv now the 

reader will 

realize that the great ills of general war 
take many years clear up, that thev are 
never neatly cured In a formal peace W we 
have seen in earlier chapters, it took a lung 
time to repair the damage done to l-uto- 
pean nation* hy WnrJd War I- In !■ ranee, tor 
instance, the human losses were so great 
tlinr full recovers 1 was impossible. The dam¬ 
age of World War II greatly exceeded that 
uf the earlier war because of !fs far-flung 
lunkg rounds. the mass executions in \x/l 
concentration camps, the casualric* suf¬ 
fered liy civilians thorough air attacks, vsar- 
vatbn, and disease. The total number of 
human deaths resulting front the war has 
been estimated at 2Z,ODD P OOU, more than 
half of them civilians, □ total ;ie feast dnubk 
that uf World War I I r should* however* 
he noted that if the deaths from influenza 
uniting civilians in 191 ft are counted as part 
of the casualties uf World War 1, the mial 
Human lo^es in the two wars are much more 
nearly etjuoL No major epidemic accompa¬ 
nied World War lt p and even in theaten of 
\\ at of relatively primitive sanitation, new 
medical buv ledge kept deaths from dis¬ 
ease at a low figure- Material damages to 
property! however* have for the Second 
World War been estimated 10 excess of 


S3iWOdint).(>OU l OUO <two thousand billion), 
many times that for the first, llitse tragic 
losses cannot in our rime lie fully repaired. 
Hue thev were at kasr oiTser m titany conn- 
tries during the decade following l L >45 hy a 
high birth rate and by brisk programs of 
economic reconstruction and moderniza¬ 
tion* 

Of all the problems created by modern 
wars, perhaps rhe knottiest is that uf re¬ 
constructing international politics As we 
have just seen, after 1 Q4> j widespread rev- 
ohirinn swept the colonic* and dependent 
cits of the 1 nmpean states. Imperial ties 
were -severed or loosened, and new inde¬ 
pendent states appeared in many areas for¬ 
merly under western control In the world 
as a whole* 3 new international alignment 
developed after the defeat of the Axis ag¬ 
gressors, The rival states of the United 
Sines a Eld Soviet Russia faced each other 
in a snuggle that has been called the "cold 
wan" 

These troubles are not unprecedented. 
\n aftermath nl political turbulence fol¬ 
lowed World War I and the Versailles 
Treaty of l<m, 1'ven the Vienna settle¬ 
ment of 1815* which seems in retrospect a 
generally satis factory peace, was not with¬ 
out it* aftermath, the fcvijIunijeis ttf 1830- 
1 H 3 I that Mcttrmkii tried so hard to sup- 
press <see Chapter XII it may he, how¬ 
ever, that the aftermath of World War II 
will wx-iTi erven to future hwtuHuris, with 
more perspective than Wt now have, F- 
hnve been mote than usually severe, 

S*ew Elements and 

Old New e I c * 

m cuts of 

course entered into the postivat rituarkm, 
l he atomic bomb, guided missiles the very 
real possibility uf bacteriological warfare 
and other horrible weapons for the first 
time made concrete and plausible the threat 
that a new general war might wipe uut the 
human race—or ar the very least might 
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destroy the physical ami the moral base* uf 
civilirarbin* and reduce what is left of man¬ 
kind to something like another Stone Age. 
This amounts to the statement that the 
age-old balance between attack and de¬ 
fense, and* more important* between hu¬ 
man ability to destroy anil human ability 
tci build and repair, has in fact been so 
altered that attack ami destruction will 
Vic paramount. The experts in physics and 
allied he Ids are in m> mean* in agreement as 
to whether the new weapons, if used with¬ 
out rcstricticiri + would set up ^uuh Iciluil 
leiGciom—4tom, for instance, radiation— 
that human life on evth would be wiped 
out. The experts in human relations are in 
even fes* agreement as to the likelihood 
that such weapons will actually be used 
without restriction. But the fear that 
rhes will be so ii-ned is undoubtedly wide¬ 
spread, especially among educated west¬ 
erners. 

I IIrrher, the existence of only one sys¬ 
tem of states related in international pol¬ 
itics—the actuality of One World—was 
new. I'ver since Columbus, civilization had 
been building tip to this One World, and 
after l^H what ]iad utter been rhetoric 
became fact. There were still tme-of-rhe- 
way pockets on the earth wliate the in- 
halrttants had no direct concern with inter¬ 
national politics, but by and I«ge all or¬ 
ganized political units were either in the 
western camp or in the Russian, or else 
thev were wavering between the two 
The actual tenders of the rival camps 
were new ro that position. In the world 
wars of Napiikon and tile Kaiser* Britain 
and either France or Germany hud been 
the centers of the opposing groups, Vow 
the United States and Russia became the 
umpiesrioned focal points nf world power 
Although Russia had been an ihiptutam 
ckmtm in intemattonal politic* since 
Merer the Great, and although the United 
Stares hid been active in international 
politics m spite of strong isolartonist the 
ones ever since it had been founded, neither 


state assumed leadership until the 1940 , S* 
But it is a grave mistake to simplify the 
>itu:iriiiii, as some publicists do, into one 
\\ litre only the United States and Russia 
Count as superpOWtrs, and where all the 
rest of the world can Iw neglected. Great 
;i.s these two smo arc in manpower and in 
production, genial and potential, the two 
together have no more than an eighth of 
the total population of the globe. And, 
although, thanks especially to the cxcraniv 
dinars productive capacity' of rise United 
States, the two together have a much 
greater proportion nf the world's present 
productive capacity, they still have lew 
than the potential of the rest of the world 
combined. Neither state is in fact, materially 
autarkic, self-sufficient. The leaders of both 
have slu>wn bv riieir actions that they do 
not regard their rivalry as .« simple dud of 
rival autarkic units, but rather as a com- 
prfiTJ"n for the active allrgtJncc «d" the: reM 
of tlie world. Mach Lv in fact the head of a 
great coalition* which each has sought ru 
extend, nr at least strengthen. And neither 
coalition is a perfect inmiolirhic block; 
members of each coalition can and do try 
to L!o ibuir ow ri w:lv. 

Indeed, if their rivalry breaks intpj a gen¬ 
eral war, flue war will probably be decided 
in favor of the side that does win the al¬ 
legiance of the strong esi combi oat ion of 
CE.tHirrie>. In short* unv such war will be t 
war of coalitions. In r i seme, then, iltv fu¬ 
rore of the world depends on whether 
those who arc neither Russian nor Amen- 
can decide that the Soviet Union or the 
United States is in fact the aggressor. The 
present rivalrv between these two states 
iv indeed a rivalry for the heart and soul of 
mankind. 

This kind of rivalry, we repeat, is not 
new. It has in its current form, however* a 
depth and intensity .mnbnnbk to a new 
combination of dements. I-jgbtcemh-eerw 
run w ars, for instance, w ere Largely strug¬ 
gles fur sheer power, sheer territorial and 
other material gams, with perhaps a touch 
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nf emotional nationalism as :m added in 
Cent 111:. With the wars nf the French 
Re volution and the nineteenth century, 
nationalism entered in more forcefully, md 
remains dong with the struggle for power, 

■1 major dement in the present situation- 
But the present struggle between the 
L"luted States and Russia set:ms even more 
deep-seated than the nationalist wus of 
0I1L U is a struggle to make prevail over 
rhiv earth one way of life, one ±jf ideals 
and basic beliefs. to the evdusion of the 
1 it her. This profound struggle, we must 
note* is underestimated and vulgarized if 
ir is called a struggle over ^ideologies / 1 
To sum up; die re are both in Russia and 
in the United States* .ind among the peo¬ 
ples lined up with each, many who feel 
sironglv that .it least in the ltw * run Ru*- 
dan cnmniunUm and western tkmucncy 
cannot as actual going sinricricv live To¬ 
gether on this earth, The historian will 
not h\ anv means conclude from this anal¬ 
ysis char war her ween the rwo coalitions 
is inevitable; he must conclude that adjust¬ 
ments between the tun svvrcnis will be 
difficult tn mate, that something like an 
'brined truce 1 ' or a * 4 cukl war” is likely to 
last fur some rims:, and that the threat of 
a World War III is bv no meant unreal, by 
mo means the work of neurotic abaiitsts. 

The Communist Hhc 

in Eli tope Concfttely. 

the years fol¬ 
lowing the emE of (lie war in Germany and 
Japan saw the sllgntiicnt of most u.i the 
world drlier on Russia's side or on that of 
the United Srafei. After Yalta, ihc Rus¬ 
sians disregarded whit western statesmen 
believed were firm cornrnmnems to allow 
the conn tries of eastern |- urnpc -Hid the 
Balkans to choose frcttlv their own form 
of government—and presumably to jlign 
themselves with the West if they wished. 
The Russians built up T by familiar methods 
of one-pa rev politics, with rigged elections. 


proscriptpressures of all sores, the 
Milk! bloc of satellite lands elm we know as 
ilit bun Curtain countries- Beginning early 
in World War II, the Russians simply ab- 
orbed, as constituent republics of the 
U.S.S.IU* part of Finland, the whole of 
Estonia* Latvia, and Lithuania, and parts of 
Poland and Rumania as well as the cxrmise 
eastern cud of old Czechoslovakia. At the 
close of I he war, they annexed pan of 1 East 
Prussia* so that Kortigsberg- veered to Ger¬ 
mans bx the home of the great philosopher 
Kant, wax now Kaliningrad, renamed for j 
high Soviet mlicsal. In extern and south¬ 
eastern ILnropc tEiey organized “people's 
republics . 11 dependent states with commu¬ 
nist genie rnmctvcs. in Roland* C/Xchoslova- 
kia. Rumania. Hungary* Bulgaria,. and Al¬ 
bania. 

Their troops formally occupied about 
one-third nf Germany, roughly between 
the l lbt and tEtr Oder rivers, where riicy 
,iS>r 1 organized a satellite Lass German Re¬ 
public, The parts of Germany lying cast of 
the Oder* save for the sections of East 
Prussia directly annexed to the U.S. 5 . 1 L, 
they 1 lauded over to their Polish satellite. 
Here apparently a wholesale transfer ol 
population removed the Germans into 
either Fast Germany or exile, and the Ger- 
Hum were replaced, with IMes. Finland \k- 
eamc part nf the Russian \ystein, but ha* 
subsequently enjoyed dbtimtly more ju- 
mnotiiv than the other satellites arid has 
retained its pre-war political imrirutinns. 
Austria, divided between the occupying 
forces of Fast and \\ cst. was detached from 
Germain, md Ilirler's first major territo¬ 
rial gain, rite Anschiu jo, was undone, 
Berlin, c>- the cam of the dividing line 
between the Soviet and the Allied wmes 
in Gi-mi any. was occupied in separate /ones 
by kub*U H rile United Stares* Great Hrit- 
aim and France, bur was left completely 
5 un oil nd ed 1 ty Soy ict-d n m i nates I G cri 1 i.m 
territory. The lack of any wesTem-eem- 
trolled connection between Berlin and West 
Genu any was serious. Lor here on April L + 
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I94& the Russians began one of the most 
bitter phases nf the "'cold war/' By shut¬ 
ting tm I he land routes from the west into 
Berlin* they attempted to forte the west¬ 
ern Allies to turn Berlin wholl\ over tu 
the ml The A)Ues stood firm, however, and 
achieved the almost inutcdiblc feat of %up- 
plying a great metropolitan area wholly 
by air. In the six months of rhe blockade* 
Allied aircraft lieu over tons of 

coal food, and other necessities mm west¬ 
ern Beilin, Thev also set up their own 
cmmtfcrblodiadc of eastern Berlin. On Nep- 
tctnlier I the Russians gave up, and Berlin 
returned eo its suffiticnrly abnormal status 
of joint occupation. 

Yugoslavia One anomaly 

developed in 

tins great bloc of Russian satellite:* in east¬ 
ern Europe. Yugoslavia, which had refused 
to go over to the Germans in H?+U «- 
tmined throughout the war a theater of 
intense guerrilla acrion, There wen two 
main groups the Chetniks, led by General 
M i khd Ir«vich. re p roemi ng r! ic cimser vn- 
rive Serb dominffrion of the ttiufh Slav 
kingdom, and the Partisans, led h\ Joseph 
Broz. better known by underground 
communist name of Tito. As rhe wmt went 
1 m, t lie commit n isi -inspi red Partisans 

gained ground against the (herniks. who 
teem to have preferred tu compromise with 
rise German 1 * and lulkm rariicr than con¬ 
tinue a war on the communist side. By 
1943, the western \llki* their eyes fijted on 
the paramount need nf heating Hitler* de¬ 
cided to support Tito with supplies; when 
the R 1 t^ians entered Belgrade in Oerober, 
19+4, ihev found iherr fellow communist 
Two in control 

Yugoslavia seemed ii natural satellite. 
Yet in June, I94K. the world learned with 
some surprise that the Tim regime had 
been expelled from the propaganda union 
nf communist states known as tlie ttarafar 
form (Communkt Information Bureau), 


successor to the Ginunrerm Soon relations 
between Yugoslavia and the Russian stel¬ 
lite system were terminated amid mutual 
recrtmitiarion, Yugoslavia remained a com¬ 
munis stare, though after 1948 Tito 
slowed down the process of land colkeiivh 
/anon and v mghi to gain support from the 
West, In 11111 * present perspective. Yugo¬ 
slavian fwrionuli-sin seems t*> have proved 
stronger than communism- The break fve- 
rween Tito and Stalin* though furthered 
hv the unwillingness of a strung personality 
like Tiro to take orders from Moscow, 
seems to have been at bottom an expres¬ 
sion nf the strength of Yugoslav national 
feeling. 

But whether the break was a matter nf 
personal kici it the top, nr of national 
feelings widely held, or—and ihb is most 
likely—of both, the successors to Stalin, 
who died in 195 J* set about mending It- 
[hey made public gestures of reconcilia¬ 
tion* and gen communist leaders in their 
various vatclliro to assume in public part 
of the blame for the original break. By 
I95d, Tito had swung hack vnuiewhat a wa x 
from the West and toward the communist 
orbit* though without t clean break with 
the West. The whole behavior nf Yugo¬ 
slavia since 1945, however, is a reminder 
1 hat we still have a halance-of-pnwer 
world in international politico 

Hus reminder was strengthened by events 
in Poland and Hungary in the fall and 
winter of W6-195". In Poland, strikes and 
demon si m lions against Russian direct con¬ 
trol sufficed m pm into power without gri¬ 
lle'- hfiKHlvhtd a narionalist-communht gov¬ 
ernment headed h\ CioiTiiilb, Poland, like 
Yugoslavia, remained communist, but se¬ 
cured somewhat mure national freedom* 
even in religion. The Hungarian experience 
was more tragic. In □ blood a urban revolt, 
reminiscent uf the days of 1848, the people 
of Budapest, sparked by university students, 
nist and drove out the Russians, vetting up 
a multi-party tree government tinder Imre 
Xagy. The Russians returned in force 
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within a few days, however, and put down 
the revolt, placing a ty pical puppet govern- 
mcnr under Kadar in office. Some 140.000 
Hungarians fled into Austria to freedom and 
resettlement in various western lands, but 
no western power fclr able to interfere di¬ 
rect Iy in Hungary. The Russian '‘system" 
of satellites, though threatened, remained 
on the surface intact. 


{; bin a To the cast. 

the Russians 

shortly after the end nf the war added to 
their hioc the most populous nation on 
earth. China with its half-billion inhabit¬ 
ants (for details, see Chapter XXIII), A 
land with which r)ie United States in the 
past had had most friendly relations, a land 
she had fur years sought to protect from 
Tiirnpejin and Japanese aggression through 
her policy of the "Open Door,” was now 
forma 11 v enrol led among America’s enemies. 
Inevitably, this turn of events aroused great 
bitterness in the United States. The bit- 
rcracss was expressed nor only in the re¬ 
fusal of the United States to recognize 
Communist China, bur also m the reproach 
that the American government, and partic¬ 
ularly the Department of State, had so 
bungled relations with China that the Reds 
won by default—if not by the positive en¬ 
couragement of fellow-traveling Ameri¬ 
cans. 

These events are so recent that ir is fool¬ 
ish to hope that they can fie judged with 
detachment. Bur this much can be af¬ 
firmed: once the negotiations of the Amer¬ 
ican General Marshall for a Couittiunist- 
Natinnalist understanding Ind failed after 
the close of World War II, the Chinese 
Nationalist government could have been 
maintained on the mainland of China only 
by all-out American support, including al¬ 
most certainly the use of American troops. 
It is most unlikely that in 1048-IV49 any 
American government would have felt it 
had the support of American public opinion 


in coinmiiimg the country' io an active 
war in China- 

Si nee then, however, the United States 
has supported with her navy and with 
economic till the Chinese Nationalist gov¬ 
ernment on the bland of Formosa, retro¬ 
ceded to China by Japan, which had seized 
it in 189$. The United States Ims also 
successfully' opposed all efforts to gain tor 
Communist China admission to the United 
Nation*, w here in IV) 7 rhe seat for China 
was still held by the Formosa government. 
American support of this Chinese Nation¬ 
alist government, a support ijuitc logical in 
cold-w nr politics, has. however, somewhat 
-trained Anglo-American relations, for the 
British have recognized Red China. Finally, 
.is we have seen in Chapter Will, alter 
actual “hot war" in two former colonial 
areas. Korea and French In do-Chi net. com- 
promise settlements divided these lands 
in in a northern, communist-do minuted sec¬ 
tion and a southern section still under wes¬ 
tern influence. 


Stresses within 

ihi’ Cofftfmtmst Bloc The commu¬ 
nist lilnc is a 

vast area, a set of contiguous states, oc¬ 
cupying the "heartland" of the great F.tit- 
asian continent, from Leipzig to \ Uidivos- 
tnk and Peiping. Mow solid a bloc ii will 
prove ru be is one of the great unsolved 
problems of our time. It survived intact 
an event that «ntit observer* believed 
might tiring on a major internal crisis—the 
death of Stalin, After Stalin died, early 
tn 195J, there were clearly srraim within 
the tup leadership (for details, see be¬ 
low. p, 8*2). bur there was no repetition 
of rhe Stalin-Trotsky duel that followed 
Lenin's death. Soviet foreign policy con¬ 
tinued its great efforts to hold rhe com¬ 
munist bloc together, and to undermine 
western influence in the former colonial 
areas, in India, in Southeast Asia, in the 
Middle Fast. 
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Ycr rhe cnmimnisr blue since Wurlit Wit 
II iioi been subject to r*™ mteircktcd 
stresses First, all its constituent states, ]a- 
eluding the two panes, Russia and China, 
have faced the internal problems set by rhe 
common tar revidutictns of which they are 
the children, T he study of revolutions in 
rht pa>t suggests that, after rlie initial cn- 
rhusiasm of the grat eoimonn effort to 
establish the neu society* there b a period 
of stress ami adjustment- Russia may al- 
reith have weathered successfully the 5n- 
vkf equivalent of Thtrmidnr (see Chapter 
XIXI. Rwt communssiii also mates very 
grc4t promises to men—-promises of pence, 
material abimdiuicc* the good life for .ill. 
nnr in unorher world after death, but righr 
here, now, or at Ica^r very stum, in the com¬ 
munist slates These promises have not yet 
been fulfilled. Perhaps they cun he partially 
fulfilled, enough to maintain the popula¬ 
tions in a reasonable state of content; per¬ 
is aps thc\ can be softened and compro¬ 
mised; perhaps Che populations can he made 
to accept *uch substitutes as rhe absurd 
natiismtlbnc claims that she Russians were 
the firat to invent vittmlly everything 
worth inventing, And perhaps not h is 
significant thar. though The Soviet L nibn 
continued after the war the pre-war Five- 
Year Plans, same emphasis was placed on 
consumers' goods, the sort uf things that 
the erdtnarv person purchases for his own 
u&e. 

We may be somewhat more certain of a 
KCniiti possible weakness in the ttiitiinunist 
hide. The units of ilic blue arc after nit 
narifUi-'StJt^. some of rhcnl with long his¬ 
tories as self-canscinus. independent states 
ntitl societies Ihlhlicists wlm take the w ,ir <! 
for the deed hast: sometimes echoed the 
Marxist word that comiWUrusm has now 
dtttri.'cJ cnurclv the sentiment and fact 
of nationalism, Bui the historian ill lie 
very cautious here, lie will incline to lit* 
lieve that rn<r even else magic of commu¬ 
nism can hi iiutc master the nationalistic 
forces that in the past prevented the 


meriting of such self-conscious states and 
societies into perfectly unified blocs. It 
would be rash rn predict that Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, or China will go " I ituisf’ 
and follow the Yugosln example of hrtak- 
iuj with Moscow in Mimt future crisis;, 
i'lihiij, however, stems to have broken oiT 
part way. It would be simple historical 
common sense to assert that the present 
Russian communist coalition is by no means 
immune from rite stresses and strains that 
have always made coalitions hard to hold 
together, Tl»c events of the autumn of I'Jsft 
in Poland and Hungary underlined these 
stresses. Moreover, an eventually industrial¬ 
ized Chine, with a population mote than 
twice that of the L .S.S U.. might well con¬ 
sider itself entitled to occupy a more sig¬ 
nificant power position in the communist 
coalition than at present. 

Commit tii Hi oUtilde 

the RUfStfftt Bloc Beyond rhe 

L.S-S.R. itself 

and its bloc of communist countries, com¬ 
munism under Russian inspiration has been 
at work, in varying degrees of strength, all 
over the world. Time strength is hard to 
measure country by* country for rhe period 
since I#4$. In some parts of the world, such 
*s Malaya and Imln-Chma. the communists 
soon became organized ligliring group 
with partisan armies in the licld. In othet 
parrs, such as Spin, the CatntHtUnsTs hive 
been outlawed, but they most certainly exist 
as an active underground inurement. In 
still other areas, os in I’taice and Italy, they 
jre ,i legally organized pony raking parr in 
elections for legislative bodies. Here a yard- 
Stick of their strength is rhe popular vote 
and the number of seats they have obtained 
in the national legislatures. I lie yardstick, 
however, may often lie misleading. In 
France, for example, the communists se¬ 
cured a hit more than a ipiatter of the 
popular vote in the narhtrial election.- of 
IP4A and 10$l. Yet students of the French 
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scene believe that of the communist votes 
onlv 4 small fraction represented party 
militants; the hulk formed a “protest 71 
cate, duikers protesting the inch Cost of 
living, intellectual* and others protesting 
the riu-nofhmg policies in' postwar French 
cabinets Ami the alleged American threat 
to I rtncll cultural and puli tied iiule pc nd- 
ence. 

Broadly speaking, communism as an in¬ 
ternal movement in the non-communist 
world can be divided for convenience into 
two broad esteijnnis. '1 here arc the cimi- 
munists in lands of darker-skilined people 
who have until recently, or who are still, 
in 3 colonial relation to the West; and there 
arc the eonmmmsts in the western states 
themselves. 

In the tint jjroup* communist policy has 
natural I v been to try to exploit hostility 
to the West* and especially to former im¬ 
perial masters. British, French, Dutch, and 
-^id rhe Philippines—American. There are 
in these countries, as we have seen, vast 
masses who by western Stamford* arc miser¬ 
ably poor, underfed, living cm rhe mungin of 
existence* They should in rim pic logic lit 
ripe for communist propaganda, Vet nutty 
good observers hold dial in so far as these 
masses are politically Cffnscltius, they .ire in¬ 
spired by narinnaUsni, and by the kind of 
nationalism that feeds on barred of the 
whites The typical cunnminist converts 
in these countries are nor ^proletarians' p 
but educated imcUecttmls who are at once 
frustrated nationalist* and Intsmicd as¬ 
pirant* in well-paid while-collar fcibv in 
the Middle Eastern st.rte*, Fir instance, 
thev are lawyer*, teacher*, joumnlivts, or 
minor government official*, all rv^nrful of 
the fscr that rTietr social, economic, and 
political status is nor as high a* they fed 
it should be. They arc an wffnr garde a* 
vet without a mass army behind them. 

In the second group* politically i sigtiili- 
esm one in France and Italy, very small 
elsewhere in western Europe. the existence 
of a labor movemenr with a long radical 


past insured that the discontented intel¬ 
lectuals of the communist avjnt gWe 
w ould have ,ir least some support from the 
workers. In mosr of Latin America the 
communists are outlawed* and resemble 
rather those of the Middle Fast than those 
of Furope—that ls T they are for the most 
pan disgruntled intellectual*. Only to 
Guatemala did j communist--oriented re¬ 
gime hold power for a brief period in the 
early I9WV& 

The "Free World" After World 

War IT. the 

United Sraio assumed the leadership of 
the "free world." the coalition opposed to 
tire great Russian coalition On this west¬ 
ern ride are rite British Commonwealth 
and 1- mpirc + France and the French Union, 
western Europe generally. West Germany, 
Greece, Turkey, parrs of the Middle E m+ 
Latin America, and the recent enemy Ja¬ 
pan In organized productive activity, in 
potential material resources* even in actual 
population. this coalition is stronger than 
the Russian bloc* Even m geopolitical term** 
though the solid hind mass of the commu¬ 
nists may at Tim glance seem to have the 
advantage over the scattered lands of the 
free world* modern sea and air power has 
helped co knu the free world together in 
a military sense. 

Soon after 1945* in fact, the United 
States took the lead in devcluping meas¬ 
ures m strengthen the non-communist 
stairs particularly in Europe, ig-iimn pos¬ 
sible c > mi munis t iggresrinn from without 
or wihveftion I mm within. Notably,. in MM" 
America sponsored the Marshall Plan 
1 named for the Secretary of Staic. General 
Marshall) to accelerate economic recovery 
from like damage and disruption of World 
War 11 itiJ thus to rectify conditions on 
which comituiuisrs might otherwise have 
thrived. In 1949, the United Slate* *pon- 
-Lued the Ninth Atlantic Treaty Organi¬ 
zation. "N A l Op" a defensive alliance in- 
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eluding nor on!v flit Stitts on iht Euro¬ 
pean hrlE American shorn nf the North 
Atlantic but a Is in Iceland, If city t Greece, 
anil I urfcev. 

The ccrural problem of the free world 
i met l‘H>, however, has been not sn much 
military as political, whether the free 
world teilly is united agufmt the commu¬ 
nity bloc. whether it has the political and 
mural resources to hold together. 1 he 
‘Tree world 11 is bv no means uniformly free. 
Doctrinaire liberals in flic \\ est complain 
that same of the stares lined up with them 
—Franco's Spain. Portugal under the milder 
dictatorship of Salazar—are totalimriaui 
and anti-democratic, that the Argentine 
Republic, though no longer under Peron, U 
still, as arc some other Latin- American 
countries* a dictatorship* and a military one 
at thm; that throughout the Middle Em 
ir is nor rhe miserably oppressed people, 
but only the exploiting “ejfendi/ 1 who sup¬ 
port the VVsti that throughout Africa 
America's allies, ihc Bn fish, French. Portu¬ 
guese and Belgians, still hold the Negroes in 
colonial itibjccrinn; that semi-feudal Kthi- 
upia is a caricature uf a free country, Tn 
this liberal indictment the candid observer 
has to reply That it is in large measure true, 
li he is content to t&ke a simple realistic 
position, rhe observer can remark that in m 
international crisis like the 'cold war" die 
encmv uf sour cnemv is in fact your friend. 
Tlic important thing is tfmi Franco. Sala¬ 
zar, amt other dictators are ai least bit¬ 
terly opposed tu the ctmumuitMfr. 

flits firings us hi another central aspect 
of the problem of international relations 
tince World War 11. I hc war thrust the 
United States into a position tif leader- 
ship. How well equipped has she show n her¬ 
self fear that position* Events since 1945 
have shown chat Americans lack the kind of 
experience that peoples like the Romans 
and ihc British acquired over the long 
years of their leadership. Americans are ide¬ 
alistic, impatient, a ll MU Ilf for quick result*, 
they could learn much wisdom from rhe old 


French proverb— lfc The is often the 

enemy nf the good* 1 * But events h;i%e also 
shown rhe assets of American*. Though 
they have continued io have difficulty 
with the color line in the United States, 
they have also done much since World War 
LI toward ending die segregation of Xe- 
gmc* tn schooling, in ihe armed services, 
and elsewhere. In relations with peoples uf 
darker skin oversea*, further rise Americans 
seem tu he rather less overbearing than 
rheir British predecessors. 1 lie\ :irc Hot, 
Like dir (Alti 11:111*, burdened with a belief in 
crude racist theories. Though they find ii 
hard to understand the religious view^ of 
people like the Hindus, for instance, they 
are used to the practice of religious tolera¬ 
tion. 

rhe enemies nf rhe United Sme^ For 
ohviuu* reasons, paint Americans .:v simply 
another aggressive conquering nation, out 
m dominate just as conquerors have always 
dominated. Americans do not recognize 
themselves as so painted. Their success in 
helping snake the world a bciEcr place will 
depend on whether thev can convince the 
n*t uf die human race tlm they arc nut 
ihe usual sort of conquerors. 

The democratic coalition led by rise 
United States of course itcis been subject to 
nationalistic stresses and strains—she pride* 
the economic mretests, rive long traditinrts 
that make Englishmen or Frenchmen or 
Germans ur Luxemburger* want some 
things 1 bar other members of the coali¬ 
tion do not warn; But ue have already seen 
ihar die Russian bloc suffer* Jnm compara¬ 
ble stresses, Continuum dulknlties. how¬ 
ever, 1 annul really come nut into the open, 
save fur such art exceptional instance as the 
break between I'im anJ Stalin* ur in actual 
rebellion, as in l ast Germany tn 19 * J ur 
Hungary in I 95 G. Western difficulties can 
and do come out steadily iiitn rhe open. 

In most of the free world it is possible for 
niJinarc interested citizen* to consider in 
public, in the school*, in the press, in politi¬ 
cal meetings, die problems that confront 
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them. They can attempt to assess thdr 
weaknesses objectively, m the (inti demo¬ 
cratic conviction that (hey can uitduf- 
*T,isiiI and Nvcrctitiie these weaknesses Tim. 
if k dent even from nur incomplete knowl¬ 
edge nf wjur goes im behind the Iron < nr- 
tain, the cnmmnrtifiTs cannot do, Rigor¬ 
ously controlled from above, they cannot 
leam the truth about the West—or about 
themselves. 1 he experience of two world 
Tears bis shown that, m >pite of the iftetin* 
vcnicncc and dangers* of such openness of 
disagreement. in thr lung run foil and fair 
diiciusjim IpBtlv to be tier results than does 
stipp region* l he freedom nf Hie tree world 
is an asset, not a liability . 

Old international Tensions and disputes 
involving free nations have been settled, or 
at feast cased, by difficult; and sometime-, 
painful negotiation^ For one csample* in 
19>4 the Italian Republic and I'm A Vu^o- 
mhvte agreed to partition the area of Tri¬ 
este, so long disputed l>c tween If Lilians And 
Yugoslavs <sce above, p, «S11). Another stra¬ 
tegic and both disputed rcmtnrv had its 
stnliLs defined in 10>6, This was the Saar 
(see oka Chapter Will* Yt the close o! 
World War IT tKc French had occupied— 
and hoped to unties—chi* important coal 
ruining a red lying on their north eastern 
frontier, even though its population was 
hugely < iennan. West Germany disliked 
this prutpccr. amt ill 19^. L after prolonged 
negonaiiunh, and uftci it had become clear 
that the Saarlanders u mud m return u> 
Germany, the French agreed to hand back 
the Saar. I hi- S-nr settlement marked 1 
step tmvord riic casing of traditional 
I nmcMitmiun bitterness. a bitterness ib#i 
had only recently ttcen ex ace rbared by the 
brutal Na/J conquest of France* 

tn stunt wavs, however, tlie West is hand¬ 
icapped by the fact that the Russians have 
a ncu T iggro^vc, revolutionary faith with 
special appeal tn underdog grrnipi every¬ 
where. They have something «f t3w prose¬ 
lyting strength that helped S'.quileon as 
the heir of 1 he great French Revolution 


They can ami do promise the downtrodden 
something new. All this need not mean that 
die West should be driven into □ kind of 
tvnverv-irivc defensiveness, like Met tend eh 
after A! 5 or the western democracies after 
lolh. It does mean that the western na¬ 
tions must he constantly 3 ware of such a 
danger* that they must not let themselves 
appear, especially in the kto advanced coun¬ 
tries nf A-sia and Africa, to he backing up 
the established order at all costs, to be re¬ 
aring all social and economic changes, Un¬ 
derdeveloped councries have applauded 
statements like char of President Truman 
in tik imrugund address in 194*>* when he 
promis'd backward areas help in the task 
of raising their standard of living, ^mee 
1945. the western states 1 nv c bmriin to un¬ 
derstand Hut they must make their own 
democratic faith in reality what it lias d- 
u ays been ill ideal, a gospel of advance all 
along rhr line. 


r he N eurreh W e h 1 v c 

hitherto writ* 

ten ax Chough the extemporary world 
were miter communist j jr democratic, at 
|[.Msr tq. sympathy, Actually <u eh 3 division 
b sharper mi d more Mcruivc than lias been 
usual in modem htsron. hut even so, the 
formula either+w is nor quire accurate. 
There .ltc neutral* in this world, though 
the mere fact that ardent pro-wtssicmers 
have coined a new, depreciatory term for 
them, “uetirralists," is sorely significant, 
I here are always, even in advanced coun¬ 
tries. the politicall v indifferent individuals 
who simply don't cmx about politics; 3 itd 
in kii/ML- pins Eif the World there are millions 
too pom and fun Ignorant to h< able to 
dun political emotions, But among the 
politically cniiscioos. we mat cUftmgubh 
two groups of ncotrak Fim, in France 
England* and indeed throughout rhe free 
western world-, there arc those who refuse 
tii line up cither with rhe United States or 



Printc U\tJi of Thjihad uddrfmf the oprtting (fttitrtt of iht 

cttvoifh United Njthm Cutter at Auembty. 


\\ itJi Ha^ij. l\w\ arc Hut by any humus j!I 
motivated in the vmic way. $ (Hue -ire ideal- 
isi intellect uuk, «if ten u Id-fashioned social¬ 
ists, w| 111 icel like Mcrcutiu in R+rm&a ah A 
futictn "i plflgue n both your lioipjes". fur 
them, both the United States and the Slv 
vie: Union arc <m a had track, both expam 
smnisEs, hot)i vulgar iti arc rial rsts. Some ure 
men whu remember when France, or Brit¬ 
ain, or Germinv u r as a first-rate power. 
They cannot bring themselves to accept 
Ic^iiJmhVp from either the United States or 
Knviki. rfiei ^tsII hope xu bring back leader¬ 
ship m ifceir fiat ion. Rut ^ lar, these neu- 
irjh (lave unt svi iitiy r|ie balance aw ay from 
the western bk-jc an (■ limpc or in L. it in- 
America. 


The other group of neutrals wwm now a 
much more important force in the world> 
Htev .are centered in the world oi mm-lta- 
rnpian stock. and In thwt wnrU they are 
centered in India, linked in the Iftdim 
leader Sidmi rhe nctJfritU have j figure who 
in tht iV 5 D + s imuhied world statute. I o 
rhe leaders nf western pidiciy. SVhn* has 
often seemed m enemy, a difficult, pride fill 
man, who is ready playing rhe Russian game. 
Yet it h not impossible that, it some day 
historians qcl access to Russian documcntk 
k will be found that the feeders in the 
Kremlin fek tinit Nehru was nut really on 
Tltdr side. Mean while, we can bur note 
thru it* India, and in a degree throughout 
the mm lumpean world, (here are many 
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who refuse ki line themselves up either 
with Russia ot wiih ihe United States. 


The United Nations In spire of 

the open 

dash between communists und the free 
world in Korea, in spite of guerritti war¬ 
fare elsewhere in the East* in *pite of ilu- 
Iron Comb, There has existed since World 
War II an international urpwikarion in 
which both communist and non-commu¬ 
nist conn Elies meet in at km nominally 
peaceful discussion. This is ihe United N.t- 
dons. Formed of active opponents of the 
Axis during World War 11, rhe t uiied Na- 
dons was broadened and endowed with a 
charter in a great general meeting at San 
Francisco in 394!. By 1958* it had rim 
member-nations, including Rn^si:! > with <x- 
Tra votes for the Ukrainian and White Rus¬ 
sian republics of Hie U.S.S.R.j, the Soviet 
satellites of Poland am! Chechoslovakia, and 
the maverick communist state of Yugosla¬ 
via* The former enemy nations were denied 
entrance, as were Rumania, Bulgaria, Alba¬ 
nia, Spain, snd Ireland, -mice cither Ameri¬ 
can or Russian opposition prevented iheir 
admiwi i n. 

hi JV>\ however, a most ln tuple* hit of 
maneuvering occurred in which countries 
like Canada took an iitipottant part, rlius 
proving that The tVS,A. and the l .S.S,R, 
did nor mnnppo'lboc; international politic 
This resulted in rhe admission of sixteen 
new members to the United Nations; raisr- 
ItSg the total membership to seventy-six; 
Some of rhe new members were dearly 
svmnoiltccic with the western bloc—Aus¬ 
tria, Ireland, Italy, Portugal, and Spain; 
some M ere Russian satellites—Albania, Bul¬ 
garia* Hungary. Rumania, and other*, many 
of them former imperial wards uf the West, 
generally belonged ro ihe ranks of the neu¬ 
trals—Gey Eon, Jordon* Libya, Nepal, Fin¬ 
land, and two components of old French 
Indu-China, Cambodia and Laos, This mem¬ 
bership “deal 1 * was 3 typical compromise 


nor wholly satisfactory either to she 
L-nitcd States, which vainly sought to sc- 
cure the admission of Japan, or to Russia, 
which vainlv sought o* bring Mongolia in. 
By ]9<A admission of the Sudan, Morocco* 
Tunisia* and Japan b mug hr membership to 
eighty, nearly covering ihe world, Ghana 
(formerly Cold Coast) was a sure eighty- 
first. 

The United Nations h the direct suc¬ 
cessor of the League of Nations* and its 
structure is almost the same as that uf the 
League, Like rhe League, the U,N\ repre¬ 
sents a conference of sovereign states* a 
meeting of diplomat*, not a world gov em¬ 
inent in any way. The U,N- has a General 
Assembly, which can make recommenda¬ 
tions nit many issues of iitiernitional inter¬ 
est; here each mcmlier-srale has an equal 
voice. \nd it has a Security Council to deal 
primarily with threats to the security of 
states* This council has eleven members, five 
of whom*—Nationalist China, France, Great 
Britain, the U.S.SR^ and the U.S.A-—arc 
permanent members; the other six arc 
elected fur two-year terms by the General 
Assembly. 

11 ic Lev fact about the organization of 
the U.N., Hie fact that Has made ir for the 
most parr simply a great inter natirnjaL 
forum* is the veto power of rhe permanent 
inciulim of the Security Council, For ,d! 
save matters of procedure, the five perma¬ 
nent members must fie unanimous if a vote 
is to pass the Security Council I bus any 
one of the “Big Five" has rhe npht of abso¬ 
lute veto in the Council This veto was in¬ 
corporated in the charter nf rhe U-N. pri¬ 
marily in deference to the (AS. A, and the 
L\S.S.R„ burh of whom sought to safe¬ 
guard rheir independence uf action and to 
avoid being forced by the U-N. to follow 
policies uf which they did not approve. The 
veto* lriiivcver p was employed almost esclu« 
sivcly by Russia. The result was to cripple 
the effectiveness of the Security Council, 
but a by-product was the increased signifi¬ 
cance of rhe General Assembly* winch be- 
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came, m the phrase nf the late Senator Van- 
denberg, "the town sneering of the world. 1 ’ 

Like tlic Lc 3 £p.Le ol Ni3tifiEi!ii the LLN. has 
special flint"th 1 na .1 councils and agencies, 
[he lUt u{ these agencies is very It mg and 
includes, among many others, the frustco 
5 hip Council to supervise former mania red 
colonial territories, the Economic and So¬ 
cial Council, the International UiHirt of 
fustice nr |B Wurid Court.* UNESCO (the 
LUX. Educational. Scientific and Cultural 
Organization), the World Health Organic 
ration, the Food and Agriculture Organi¬ 
zation, and ihc International Bunk lor Ue- 
constructhn and Development (the World 
flank). The U,N. has its own permanent 
'staff of civil servants* and has its headquar¬ 
ters in a dramatic new building mi the \ : Mi 
River in New *1 ark City. Many critics hold 
that this transfer nf the world capital from 
neutral Switzerland* the home of the 
League* to the greatest city of the most 
jv 1 wetful member-state was a mistake. It 
gives color, they hold* to the accusation 
rlmt the U.N. is simply a device to further 
A n ierk\sn i mperialKm. 

TV.v Record 
of the United 

tfmiom l c i? still far 

too early to 

appraise the value of the L X. Impatient 
advocate^ of a world-state arc fond of 
pointing out that the ILN\ Is no inure than 
li diplomatic gathering, that it lias nu 
"reetlv 1 of its own* that it had tu burrow 
the American army in the Korean crisis, 
time it must he transformed into a tc.iS 
Government with rhe power to act di¬ 
rectly on individuals, not just nn states. 
These advocates of world government 
make much of the parallel with the United 
States Articles uf Confederation from E $1 
to 17 & 9 , in winch the thirteen stales were 
loosely organized under a Congress that had 
no taxing pciwer, no police power, and mi 
judicial power over the meml re t-states. 
They call for an international duplicate uf 


tiie American Constitution of I7ft9 + which 
set up a federal government with these di¬ 
ffer powers oyer citizens of the U nited 
States, In 17K9* however* the thirteen for¬ 
mer colonics had a coinin'>n language, colu¬ 
mn n political institutions and traditions, 
obvious common interests of many kinds. 
The eighty nations of the U.N. today have: 
h-irdlv the beginnings of such things in 
common, li looks as is a world govern merit 
todav may \*c quite impossible unless it b 
imposed by force. 

liur the United Marions dots exist, and 
its very existence is for all bur the must 
impatient idealist a promise of something 
better, hi its first decade of operations, the 
L\N\ wms not able to solve big problems 
like the '"cold war* or the inter optional 
control of atomic weapons. But it did ar¬ 
range the partition nf Palestine and keep 
the Israeli-Anh “lirtle war" from becom¬ 
ing a major conflict {see Chapter XXIll), 
lr" did act forcefully, with United States 
helpt against rhe aggression of North Korea 
in 1950—=a single achievement quite sur¬ 
passing .m\ achievements of rhe League of 
Nations It did put its own force in 1956 
iiitii Egypt to intervene between the l.gyp- 
tiaitN ii:rt lI rhe bricks fsec Chapter XXEIIL 
Finally—a majnr accomplbhmOTt uf the 

{J S. Tivri ipftcn overlooked— Mime of its spe¬ 
cial agencies have made a must [unmiring 
start in tiding The underdeveloped. diseaw- 
ridden, famine -threatened countries nf the 
cKobc. The World Bank gave ihem loans to 
finance baric projects like electric generate 
iijm stations, 1 he World Health Organiza¬ 
tion mobilized the medical resources uf rhe 
world to nip in the bud a cholera epidemic 
menacing I gv pE A Oil VV J l.O. also launched 
campaigns in immunkc European and Asian 
children agibixt tulierculusb and to curb 
malaria in Italy* Grecce* and main other 
lands. Experts from the Food and Agricul¬ 
ture Gcganbyititm have gone to over¬ 
crowded states like Italy and India to ad¬ 
vise farmers tit ways to increase their out¬ 
put and make mure food available. In these 
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and dozens of other ways the U N bis exe¬ 
cuted its dinner s pledge b 'co promote social 
jiro^r^ and belter standards «i living," 

///fermrritf/w/ Relations 
in Perspective To sumnit- 

rize: m rhe 

long perspective of this book, and especially 
in the perspective of the Enlightenment 
of the eighteenth cefttmy, it has to be 
written that in the second decade after 
rhe defeat of Germany and Japan in 194>, 
there i> not \ei what men cnmnionk have 
traded peace- The reader will of course know 
that peace in Mit. or IHIS, or even 193& 
(after Locarno) did not mean there were 
no mt&tnatiorud rivalries no armaments* rm 
alliances, no threats uf possible war* But 
peace did mean then ai least a lessening of 
tension; it did mean that men could relax, 
could use such a phrase ns the one dial 
President Harding nude furious in 1920: 
“bads tn i normalcy.' I low far iht world 
^riil is from such a relaxing of tension can be 
very vunemch symbolized} in two of the 
great cities of western tradition* Berlin 
and Jerusalem, barhed wires and sentry 
boxes separate out seem mi from another. 
w up within each urs .is 1 harriers to eircii- 
btinri. Or T in mare general terms, the very 
existence of the phrase "Iron. Qirtriirr sug¬ 
gests a world in which, though technology 
hai> made travel rapid and cuinmiimearmn 
almost instantaticmis, one pan of that 
world if in actual fuel: largely shut off from 
the other and from the travel find commu¬ 
nication technology ha* made possible. 

S et the stare of international politics 
must not be pun red in too black colon,. If, 
a*, westerners miiit believe, rhe aggressor 
since I94f lias been rhe communist bloc, 
then :ii least the w extern democracies have 
not trivert the ayitressor the freedom of plav 
which iill mu often in rhe pasr such aggrex- 
sms—ami iiunilih in rise very reerrn psi 
Hitler. MnvHiHni, und the Japanese impcri- 


jIlstSf— have been given bv the potters thev 
w ere seeking to undermine. Fite leading na* 
dons of ilie W eft,, the United Slates, Hrir- 
din + France, Wear Germany, bale. all do 
have a very great degree of freedom of the 
press \ complete outsider sampling that 
press ulight well be hcwildereih for some- 
where he would find almost all conceivable 
judgments un western policy m interna¬ 
tional relations since W orld War 11 He 
would find that policy described as out¬ 
right militarism, as an attempt by dir 
United Sr area to conquer the world; and 
he would find due policy described rhe 
rankest kind of 1 ‘appeasement." os com¬ 
plete failure to srami up to the Russians 
and the Chinese and rheir satellites; ami he 
would find many’ pulgmenu in between 
[best extremes. Bur it looks os though a 
fair-minded observer would conclude that 
ilie U m had xn far succeeded in ''contain¬ 
ing'* rhe commitnkt bloc, as, once the fact 
nf Russian aggression tieatme dear in 
I94A-47, rhe West under American leader¬ 
ship Mrr our to do, This is surely nnt "ap¬ 
peasement-’ 1 

Moreover* the United Nations, where 
reprtsentnrtrcy from both blues muse by 
its vcri consthurion nicer perilJilicaJly, is 
vttS) in being, and still ofTern a meam of ar¬ 
riving ,ii those compromises which ire .3“ es¬ 
sential in International as in domestic jhjIi- 
ricx. \rtcL as ivc have 1 1 ready noted briefly, 
imd shall we mure dearly in rhe next sec- 
tk>rt> the purely damaoc of World 

War H had rui years Inter been more tliun 
inude up. Fberc were still poverty, imlmi- 
criiinn, shocking material con Jit ions in 
main parrs of the world; there were domes¬ 
tic problems that the cumdenUous man of 
gbud will could fed to he ar least as horren¬ 
dous as was rhe threat uf W orld War 111 in 
mtcmariotial pnlirics, and m in general 
rhe economist would have ru iav in die see- 
MMil decade or the "cold war' thar men gen- 
erally wenc more 1 'prosperous* than they 
w ere in 1939. 
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II: The Postwar History 

of the Major American and European States 


It ant could tisicik at the history fiipwm allies feared at cl i tend of World War 

I! fhar wc might do so t \nec mote. But w'e 
have on the contrary, .ifter a rather abrupt 


of the van oils nation* of the western world 
tincc 1945 with a mind wholly free front 
concern with international eel at ions, one 
might even Jure use a nfrtetecnth-esmiiry 
woid like "progress/* In command over ti&- 
ture T over material resources, that great 
leap forward that began with the modern 
i xtc. and was tmmened in the coinmnii: revu- 
juthms, has since 19 J9 aciuiilk accelerated 
In our political and social Site, where prog¬ 
ress is not so readily measurable* at the very 
lease our democratic ways of life display 
continuity wkh those of our fathers, Cou- 
Crttdy—iuid again uniimng the fears 
gtsted by the atomic burnt* and the possi¬ 
bilities of World War III—the child bom 
almost anywhere in the free democratic 
West since World War l! can luuli forward 
ro a tmiixer life span than iliar of hi> par¬ 
ents, in a lunger fsme in formal cducariim, 
to a higher real income, to mom leisure* to 
mure continuous employment, to greater 
security in illness and oh! age. We may spell 
all this out m a brief survey of the major na¬ 
tion* of the West, 


The United States Tlw most ap¬ 
parent fact 

ahum the United State* since 1945 h its 
long and great economic prosperity. But 
perhaps the most important; and so some 
observers the most surprising, develop¬ 
ment in recent history has been the way in 
which the American people have been will¬ 
ing to assume the responsibilities, the bur¬ 
den*. that have coiue then way in interna- 
tion,t] politics- Ai the end of World War I 
we cut ourselves 4 * free of "foreign entan¬ 
glements" -is we could, and virtue of mir Eu- 


cutting off of bend-Lease in 1945, con¬ 
tinued r■ i render substantial economic aid 
xo our allies. And w t have taken on treaty 
obligations, notably in N \ 1 U ^orth At¬ 
lantic Treaty Organization)* which are 
bmlh old-fashioned alliances in 1919 we 
i cfused to join the I caput of Nations; in 
194' ue were the heart and smd. the organ¬ 
ize is., of its successor, the United Nations. 

|r is nut that isoUtltitdsW wcil suppressed; 
indeed they still exist* ami command great 
newspapers ami a solid rtpttscnfatinrt in 
Congress. But they are in n miwrky* a mi¬ 
nority ih-it has hardh been aide to block a 
single measure of foreign polity. 

Ail Iti alb this change from isnlni nanism to 
full international leadership h one nf the 
must remarkable change* of oui time. A 
wdborganiied movement against any of 
our numerous treaty com nut merits since 
the Marshall Plan «MW7* ?[ tf haJ baJ the 
majority the Imerirm people behind it, 
eouU have Mice ccdvd in ^pite of she fact 
that since die end of World War 11 official 
Republican and Democratic party policies 
have been on the whole in “bipartisan" 
agreement uo nor participation in interna¬ 
tional politics. The in formed comnwmawir 
on Atneriom politic* will guess that the 
leaders of botii parties know well that the 
isolatinrmis are actually a minority. 

Indeed, the political history of the 
United State* tince m* it a guild confirma¬ 
tion of whm we have already sahl (see 
above, pp. 416. 464) about the twie agree- 
j 3 lent that must be shared by both parties 
in the two-party system that prevuib in 
the ILnglbh-Jpeaking enuutries. Marry 1 ru- 
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man, Democrat, who as Vice-president had 
succeeded to the office on the death of 
Franklin Roosevelt in 194J* was elected 
over the Re publican Thomas Dewey 
1 Q 4 K in an election that caught the experts 
bv surprise* for iSic advance polls indicated 
the election of Dewey. In IW1 T however. 
General Eisenhower. Republican, with his 
immense personal popularity, was elected 
president over the Democratic candidate, 
Vdlai Stevenson* and carried his party to a 
majority in Congress: Now by tradition 
the Republicans arc (comparatively) con¬ 
servative. the party of business; ami the 
Democrats are (comparatively) libera] or 
radical, the party of the working man. the 
“little fellow / 1 TIimmt parentheses are im¬ 
portant In fact, rite vicrqrious Republi¬ 
cans after 19 JZ lefi intact the estienriab of 
I'JemoLT litsl legfebtinn since Franklin Ron- 
sc ve Iris victory in 1912: the system of so¬ 
cial seenritv. which the Republicans actu¬ 
ally extended- the Tennessee V alley Au¬ 
thority. and a whole complex set of federal 
agencies, the main task of which was to In* 
ttifwne" in the economic life of the nation, 
The Republicans did this, even though 
rhdr official philosophy stirred free emer- 
prise and condemned government regula¬ 
tion And they aho retained the great 
□nned forces—including the draft— we had 
had to build up since 1940, and rlic foreign 
policy we have nmimed above, 

in 195J* the Supreme Court of the 
United Sta tes handed dow n a decision I hat 
h sure to figure as a major utie lit the history 
htMjh of she future. Segregation in public 
school*—specifically, the existence of sej™- 
rate school* for whites and f*«i Xegrue* in 
the southern and border Mares and in the 
District of Columbia—wa> declared con¬ 
tra rv to the law of the land. Notably in 
the District of Columbia, m Minyland* 
Kentucky. Missouri, and in a few district 
clsc-bx here, like the “atomic city" of Oak 
Ridge tn Tennessee under federal controL 
srcp< were taken at once to implement this 
decision In the rest of the Souris the de- 


ritioji evoked an opposition rhac carried 
riie historic iris mind I nick to the long 
stmgfFb over Recnnstruction after 1S65. 
Significantly^ not even the bitterest 
southern opponent of desegregarion talked 
□bout secession; hut there was much talk 
about what amounted to nullification (the 
right claimed by South Citolinj in J H_iZ, 
when it declared unconstitutional the 
tariff act* of Cutigress)- The majority- uf 
southerner* were dearly determined tn 
‘‘get a round’’ tlic decision somehow nr 
other, anti such American precedents as the 
Volstead Act implementing rhe Fight- 
tenth Amendment suggest the likelihood 
that thev will for the rime succeed. It is 
possible, however, for those who bclievx our 
democracy must some day achieve full racial 
equality in such nutters as education to 
take licorr from other precedents. The Su¬ 
preme Court decision hxs already elimi¬ 
nated segregation in several hundred school 
districts, has made rhe kind of step forward 
the lustory of Social reform in rhe VVCM 
slur.vs to be the surest and surest. ,i step 
that will permit reformers to gjrhct 
strength tu make another. 

Rekit ivch u mu triced, another innova¬ 
tion Im been mode m the structure of the 
American political society. Tile l oiled 
Stares, rvgrening irs experiment in “im¬ 
perialism" itrer rhe Spanish -American War 
of ttMW* had raken ivp a firm position ui for¬ 
eign policy in favor of rhe emancipation of 
dependent peoples everywhere. Not un¬ 
mindful nf world Opinion and of proverbs 
like “practice what you preach/ 1 we freed 
rile Philippines, which on July 4. 1944, be¬ 
came a sovereign state, though will rather 
in tlic American orbit. Our relatively small 
Pacific island possessions we could justify on 
the grounds of military necessity. Hawaii 
and Alaska. Though denied by federal ^poli¬ 
tics 11 The statehood they were anxious to 
get. were still territories with a legs! sra- 
rus. and nut. in spire of same editorial com¬ 
mentator*, cuttlv oppressed colonic*. 

There remained the large and populous 
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inland in the Caribbean we used to cn|| 
Porto RkiP H which was in fact 1 colonial de¬ 
pendency, in a ringtthLrly anomalous rcla- 
tjnti in the United Stales. Only a minor¬ 
ity of its inhabitants really wanted inde¬ 
pen die nee un the Philippine model, if only 
becfttm the economic advpttages of free 
trade with and fret immigration ro the 
United States were so great far The island 1 
which had a vers high hirth rate. We ar¬ 
rived at a compromise that probably awed 
something to lirirish precedents in their 
Cermmimwtilth, Porto Ricci* now Pvetto 
Rico in goad Spanish, tn mi became an 
E$tad$ IJbrc AttQftedv* or C&mmwtwtdtk, 
with \is oyiti ronstiration, its own self- 
government, hut still a part of T or ^asso¬ 
ciated with," the United Stares* Under its 
popularly elected Governor \tuhO£-Marin, 
the bland began an encouraging but diffi¬ 
cult campaign to industrialize its economy 
in rake tarter care nf its large and gener¬ 
ally poverty-ridden population 
The economy of the United States, 
which had proved more than cijual to ihe 
task of carrying on the Second World W;ir, 
cant hi ucd m upward course m the years 
after iW, there were mild "recessions' in 
ms and m\ but nothing the most pessi¬ 
mistic commentator could call a depression. 
Indeed, b\ ihc mid-fifties even a few M.irs- 
\sts were beginning m ttpret* their doubts 
about the inevitable ‘'bust' rhclr diet?lies 
told them must always follow 1 capitalist 
#, boaffk M And on the other side,, orthodox 
western economists were be ginning to a*- 
sen then the United Stares hid in fovt 
licked the problem af the business cycle, 
that we h.ul s*> manv "built-in safeguards 
in mvr social insurance, uur banking ,md cor¬ 
poration tow*. our ability—and willingness 
—to undertake public works at the first 
rign nf depression, dm though wc should 
have recessions, should never have a de¬ 
pression like that of the thirties 1 lie his- 
tcubn. bv miming and disposition cau¬ 
tious, can hardly yer pronounce on this 
question; he can merely record rhe fact of 


the urea? prosperity. and its extension Co 
almost all parts of rhe nation, and To almost 
all social classes, 

Socially, the American drive towards 
some very concrete forms of equality has 
continued since rhe Second World \\ ir. It 
h nut quite true that in die traditional 
sense of the ward there are no “dales' in 
1 1 ec United States in mid-t%vcniicth ecn- 
turv, but it is utmost true* tn polta The 
overwhelming mspiiry of American* re¬ 
fuse to call themselves "upper class" or 
'lower*' or "working class"; if they must 
use a label, something like 90 per cent will 
choose "middle dasv in terms of sheer in¬ 
come. wc Mill have some very rich men in 
spue nf graduated income raxes and inher¬ 
itance raxes. And we j*tit! have, hi part but 
not wholly because nf the luw economic 
status of many ^egrntrs. some very poor, 
who are not well fed nr well housed. Indeed, 
in terms of actual real income, some nations 
of western Europe arc closer to rough 
equality thin me w-t- And yet both in 
terms uf rhe career open to talents—the 
absence of barriers to social mobility—and 
in terms of wliar wc may loosely call the so¬ 
cial atmosphere, the L'liiicd States remain' 
the |.‘ind where The ^ n c i fll iilejlv t*l democ¬ 
racy arc most near!)’ realized. I he Negroes 
arc Indeed an exception, chough tint w holly 
so; in the arts, in the field of rnicrainmciit, 
jntl within their own community in all 
fields, the gifted Negro can risc- 

At wc shall mc in the last section of this 
chapict. democracy in the L nncil Snircs 
has hv tin means Iwen accepted lay miclko 
mats inside and outside the country at the 
values i*ivcn it ■ n oisr last itw paragraphs, 
"flic commonest of complaints against the 
atmosphere, the “style'* set hy mkUwam- 
licth-cennny democracy in the ! nited 
States, is foreshadowed in the fern* of men 
like J. S. Mill (sec Chapter XIJI ) about the 
"tyranny «>f the majority." Americans, so it 
is claimed, tend to be actually more and 
mote atil'c. conformists instead nf equals, 
they lend to cal the same frozen and pack- 
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aged foods, took at rhc same television pro- 
pms, ride in rile same cars (.ill with too 
much chromium L live in the same ranch 
houses, and so on m great length, Thev hav e 
even made their pan of This great conti¬ 
nent of such a sameness Thar ,1 French or 
English traveler can write that it you have 
«m one American citv you have seen them 
3 d- Ami* worse from the point of view, of 
the intellectual tone, they have* he savs, 
jealously tried 10 keep down individuak and 
groups who do not conform to the general 
standards of mediocrity- The historian rrv- 
itig m he objective must insist that the 
reality is not ijukc so dmpk, Above all lie 
must point to (he rich and varied itroup 
life in contemporary America. The verrv in- 
tel Ice tua h who mi dislike The "average" 
American art wholly free to attack him. 
wholly free to avoid him—with a little ef¬ 
fort, perhaps—wholly free rn eat their own 
unfrozen foods* and read their own 'little 
magamra. 1 ' and avoid looking at television. 

I"he historian must also record u hut can 
now be seen is one of the crisis provoked 
periods of partial suppression of "civil 
rights"' iii the WON, a period ilut will al¬ 
ways he associated with the name of Mena- 
tor McCarthy nf WistonrirL The cold star 
h;td inevitably made Hit existence of be¬ 
lievers in commiinisiri in the United Pratts 
difficult. I he pattern for deni mg with such 
problems had been set m our Own hi si or v a* 
early as the era of the Inznch Revolution 
Uhc jacobins frightened the possessli)^ 
classes in those days at least a* much as 
communists did m the twentieth ccnrurvh 
What opponents of the process called 
"witch-hunts/' and proponents called "■*- 
curity measures; were undertaken ogdnst 
individual in respond Me positions, espe¬ 
cially in education, defence industries* ami 
government, w ho might lie provenmtmmisr 
—rh:it is. pro-Russian 1 

We are still much mo near rhc McCarthy 
epistle to judge its place in American his¬ 
tory; and indeed the average liberal wQJ re¬ 
gard the term "episode* as an undcresii- 


matc of the importance of a crisis he con* 
si dvrs to haw 3 teen 1 threat to American 
democracy. But it must be insisted that 
when flic gifted and srhesporisilitc English 
publicist Lord Russell wrote of a “reign of 
terror" in The United States in the early 

F L ><n\ he was grossly exaggvraring, from the 
pnim of view of :i historian. Grave inius- 
riccs were mtfeed done to manv individuals 
who were in no sense traitors. The term 
"comimm^f' was unfairly extended be 
Mrt arrhy and fib ijmraTofs md admirers 
to include many barely "left ni center." 
McCanhy himself was an mucrupuhim 
dczungcrgue. Rut if one compstts the French 
reign of terror in 17924704 or the Kus- 
sian "purge" trials nf ihc |9}G f s, one is 
struck with rhc rcallv enormous differ- 
cnees. No blood was shed in this country, 
ihc prisons were nut filled, anJ the ordinary 
citizen went on Ids way just as he always 
had. MtiGarthyism ua_% a bad symptom tn 
the American body politic, but if has ap- 
[latently nor proved chronic. In 1957. Me- 
tfairrln to- longer even made rhc headbutt 
Finally, and more positively, it must be 
repeated that the Tyranny of the major¬ 
ity" 1ms hitherto nor prevented a really 
1 mazing proliferation of ail sorts of groups 
in tile l mted States. The intellectual 
critic, who can sometimes manage to at¬ 
tack u hat lie lias just claimed does not ex¬ 
ist. complaint that we are .1 "nation of join¬ 
er*. Clearly , ive don't all join the same 
groups, l ven at the Iciel tif "scrimi!/" orqan- 
i/iinuriM md discount big the- innumerable 
bused on hobbies, sports, artist it. in- 
tervsii and the like, one is ^rmck with rhc 
evidence of what must he called American 
“mu It annuity." Ihe gamut oi "pressure 
group" atone, from sav the Anti-Salmm 
League to rhc organized distillers or brew¬ 
ers, from t Im .muvivivCctiunisT* to the 
pfestlgc fill \mcricap 1 \ lcdieri \ va>cbtinn, 
from organized labor through organised 
fanners tn the Nuriomtl Association of 
Manufacturers, is sufficient to bewilder oh- 
servers from abroad. In religion, our null 
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Tifiimity b even more striking; somewhere 
in the United State*—in the Los Angeles 
area if nowhere cUe—there must he garh- 
cred together representatives of almost all 
ui what William James called rhe "varieties 
of religious experience ' In Hie arts, the 
conventional. the average, Hie tiling that 
Hie tmn in Hie street—and it isn't 
by any meins always Hie fame tiling—exists 
side by side with ihc wildest extremes uf 
"modeminn. 11 Indeed, tilt observer who 
tates the trouble tn limb at ihc whole rsf 
American culture is likely t-. worry nit her 
river hmv such a huge assemblage of varied 
human beings can hold together than over 
the tendency toward a "tyranny of Hie 
majority-’* 

Canada 

md Latin A merit a W in the 

First World 

War. Urn a di an troops fought in the Second 
World War from the start, and proved a 
must important factor in the great coalL 
lion ;igamst the Axi*. Since 1945* Canada 
has enjoyed an economic growth and pi os- 
peri tv proporrionutcK even grcatei than 
tlut of the United -States A great deal of 
capital from rhe United States punted m, 
and much wu* raised at home. Canada, 
though Mill ptmlucing vast amounts of raw 
materials from farm, mine, ami furtat, came 
in these decade* to lit t great industrial n:i- 
rinUi exploiting her remarkable hydroelec¬ 
tric resources and her oil and mineral w calfli. 
In rhe mid-fifties Canada rook rhe lead in 
carrying out a long-discussed plan for a ca¬ 
nal from the tircai Lakes to the lower Sr. 
Lawrence, a canal jeep enough to accom¬ 
modate ocean-filing ships, and producing 
in ;nl Jirion important hydrodeerric power, 
En the United States, vested Interests 
ailing the Atlantic seaboard, foreseeing 
competition from the new seaway in rhe 
lucrative niidwor trade, had lung suc¬ 
ceeded hv fxpical pne vs me-group Mihying 
methods in preventing American partidpa- 
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tinn hi the scheme. If is indicative of Can- 
.kLlX independent nationhood that she wa< 
atile tii announce her internum uf going 
ahead with the scheme—which could be 
done, though imperfectly* entirely on Cana¬ 
dian territory -without the United Stares if 
necessary* Faced with this prospect, the 
United States joined Canada in a collabora¬ 
tive development and work began in 1954. 

Pohticiilh. postwar Canada has been one 
of the sitabksr of western nations Al¬ 
though in the provinces other parties have 
held "pow er, in the Federal government tile 
l iberak first under Mackenzie King, wlui 
died in I V4K_ and then under l ouis Sr. Lau¬ 
rent. were in power from 19JS no without i 
break. Canadian politics provide an inter- 
effing example of the power dr !dr-nf- 
center sentiments in a great modern de¬ 
mocracy—or perhaps merely of the unfa¬ 
vorable cimiiut.ifhms of the old word "con- 
smativv\ M fur rhe Canadian Conservative 
party changed it-t name to the "Progressive 
Gunscrv-i i ivc pa rev p ’ 1 w i thi nit the ret iy 
gaining federal power. In its socio-economic 
structure the Dominion conforms tu the 
general western pattern in that it pre¬ 
serves great freedom of the press* the “ca¬ 
reer open to latent," and iit terms uf the 
contrast of Liis.se/-fairc vermi government 
regulation, a muted economy in which the 
mixture perhaps soinewlui stronger on 
tIh side of private enterprise Hun oti that 
nf government participation and regula¬ 
tion, rhe I'nglivh-speaking and the French- 
speaking peoples of this In lingual nation 
continued in relation* essentially un¬ 
changed since rhe w it i see Chapter XXIII). 

In Latin America, the spotlight since the 
end of World War El has been most cun- 
spkuouslv on the Argentine Republic, a 
fartre nation c 1 iS.OOO k QOQ population in 1W0) 
of European immigrant stuck, which hud 
until the uriddle of the twentieth century' 
a typical colonial economy. exporting beef 
and grain and other raw materials to Eu¬ 
rope and importing m:iritil\icf tired gomk 
The eironomv vi i% based nn a social xyxiein 
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which gave power to * small landlord class. 
The beginnings of indiistrialkntiom and es¬ 
pecially the growth of Buenos \ircs snro a 
great metropolis (a metropolitan area of 
nearly LCKHXOOO people I brought a middle 
cks$ and .1 u nrksnu class into an already mo 
stable social mixture There hud been in 
tunny circles m die Argentint admiration 
fur both Mussolini ami t lifler: and though 
there %\ct* democratic dement*, tEu-sc 
were generally nriemed 1 1 - France and the 
French radical tradition. The United 
Stares w as, to pur it mildly, rather envied 
than admired. The republic sat out rite wur, 
coming in on the Allied side tinIv at the 
very end 

After a bitter campaign, the coalition 
called ''Democratic Union*' was beaten by a 
new figure in Argentinian politico LnNmd 
Juan Pi run, in a nutmiud election in I'Mfi, 
Pernn became a dictator on the old Euro¬ 
pean model—dial is, he connived to hold 
power by the kind of appeal and bv the 
methods we have analyzed in Chapter XX 
for Mussolini. I litter, and Franco, Pcmn. 
however, went down before a chjuticccr- 
istir L.irm-American miliLiTv 'anp J\ tjt 
in 1U55, and a somew hat uneasy series of 
"caretliker" government, under the leader¬ 
ship of army officers yucceeded. ti L clear at 
least that Fermi fell basically liecausc he 
was driven more and more to append to the 
poorer masses, the ^dvwccmhadwi” or "stiitt- 
jes*/ 1 and thus lost his support among the 
conservative upper classes. Moreover, after 
the dejt]i of his theatrical wife, Eva, who 
stems tu have been much brighter than lie. 
Perdn let himself ™cf into a quarrel u irh 
the Roman Catholic Church. Final iv, Pcr/m 
never solved rile grave economic and finan¬ 
cial problems that an^ from Argentina^ 
,L ei driTiijl " statu* av .1 supplier nf raw niateriaF 
to mcfu^trinl nations. Mis fall suggests— 
tliMiigh any transfer fram Latin- Vmencun ro 
other p iJicicalsv stems iv dangerous—that the 
great weakness of the Nazi-fascist formula 
was its j 1 tempt to solve the social problem 
bv 2 modern form of the old Roman “bread 


and circuses. " which simply won't work in 
1 modem economy. .Moreover, his fall with¬ 
out outside interference suggests that dic¬ 
tators can he unseated from within, even in 
modem times of mass propaganda ami mir- 
idc wc-ipnns if they lose Hie uipporr of 
the mill ram 

In the important country of Mexico, a* 
poptdmiv 1 -, rhe Argentim, the y<-jn> once 
I L -M> have *L-en increasing economic prosper- 
in a* the narion gradually M moderni/ed ,P 
itself. In terms of general western stand¬ 
ards. Mexico had .i Jong w -lv to l t u; and she 
had .1 htrittge of derust of licr great 
northern neighbor* the United States, a 
distrust sharpened by the definitely mi dal - 
kt Jiid anticlerical character of the rcvulit- 
tibnary movement* that she experienced in 
the lulu's* twenties. and thirties. This rev¬ 
olution, it seems in an outside observer, has 
rcecnHv lost. as do most such revolutions in 
the West, much of its extremism, its radical 
dnymatkoi, ic* determination to realise for 
all the promises of "liberty, explains , fra¬ 
ternity/ 1 Mexico is in pn jt least recon¬ 
ciled to the need for foreign capital, for the 
gmul opinion of North Americans, for pa¬ 
tience in the long task of raiHng the stand¬ 
ard-' nf her masses. 

For rhe rest, Latin America In the 19J(Vs 
presents a picrure nor too unlike earlier 
ones. North Americans imd West Furopesns 
who hold absolute standards of d democ¬ 
racy L ‘ nr, better* "modernity/’ arc still 
likely to be a bit patronizing toward these 
binds of dictators (dps, revolutions, general 
backwardness, Vet with nil their ilifficiil- 
tit^, riiqvt I .sfin-American Hitfcs—melutb 
ing thii-ic of the Caribbean-—have shared in 
dir very great material progress of the 
tw entieth century, and, in particular, since 
M orld AVpr IL 1 he swbrics of population, 
per capita income, literacy. life span, and su 
on all rise for these lands—but fhc\ rise 
from much tuwer level* than those uf Eu¬ 
rope and the United States, and more 
dipwlv. I'indk. in spite of the heritage of 
hatred of 4 'Yankee iiiLpcrijlhnT md envy 
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of Xsjrth American successes, the Latin- 
American countries have no the whole held 
m the side nf the wes-rern democracies in 
1 he cold war. Ru^ums and pm-Russians, 
have insisted that these republic? jre in fact 
dependencies of the Iriired States, ire in 
our Sphere uf control/' A fair-minded olv 
server ■would nut concur with this verdict. 
There is no doubt that the wealth and 
power of the United States give k pre¬ 
dominant influence: in this hemisphere. But 
the observer who has studied rite record of 
the Pan- American Conferences and other 
devices by which the republics uf rhi> hemi¬ 
sphere are brought together for Cnnsukn- 
tioii would hi obliged 10 conclude that in 
the perspective of history Vonb Ameri¬ 
can "guidance"' h as strong a word as need he 
used. U'c have not iti any crisis since World 

War [1 made Use in J-urin America of am 

* 

form nf force- The Marines* who laeforc 
)9H often landed armth of the border, have 
not tit me so since in that year They were 
withdrawn from Haiti 


Western Europe The old peo- 

g r a p h i c a I 

term Western Europe’ 1 ha$ by Hie devel¬ 
opment of rhe cold war been turned into a 
polirit.d. indeed a cultural. term, Ir w;o 
used fairh freely in the 10JOS m indie >itc 
those nations of Europe omstdc Russian 
domination, outside the Iron Curtain, some 
of \\ hich. like Greece ;<nd \ urkey. ate crr* 
tain I v nor geographically p:?rr nf Western 
Europe, W e must take up some nf the post¬ 
war developments in the most important 
of these countries. But lirst it must he 
noted that, although the form nf the "sov¬ 
ereign" state and many of the bundle of 
sentiments we call ^narionalism” have been 
presented in the region, there have hern 
since 1945 irc^l attempts to bring some 1 on 
nf functional unity ro the region. There 
hove been, in short, attempts ro organic -1 
"Europe" on a level above the mrmm state 
To date, rhe most far-reaching in actual 


practice lias been the realisation nf the %o- 
eaikd Sc human Plan, Under this plan, 
Prance* West Germany, Italy* and the 
three ‘"Benduv 1 nuriom of Belgium, the 
Netherlands'. and 1 uvembmug Unit in ef¬ 
fect created for rheir cod and iron indus¬ 
tries a free market urea in which ;;j |oinr id- 
rainifrtr strive body can make certain final 
and binding decision* 'Without the pxrrici- 
piUtfm of any governmental *i££ttey of any 
via of thi? fix ttatitms. \t least on piper* 
this Coal ami Iron Union means that yam? 
part of the sacred 'Sovereignty' 1 of each (Ra¬ 
tion has been given up. 

On various rirher lev eh, this kind of co- 
<1 pension has gone on, short nf Theoretical 
abdication of “sovereignty/* box actually 
involving the give-and-take of coni promise 
well beyond the older, purely diplomatic, 
waw Such m military an airs is NATO* the 
North Atlantic 1'raiy Organiz urinn, which, 
however* was threatened In the mcrca&irig 
tendency of ICuropcum to believe that pmr- 
Stahn Russia did not intend lo make 
war Such in economic affair* i> the 
Organization fru European I cnnnmic Co¬ 
operation, which began in 19-U t" imple¬ 
ment the American Marshall Pbn for Qvn- 
rinmic recovery. And such in genera! pedi- 
tie* k the Council fnr Europe, which has in¬ 
deed no teeth." no power nf funking taw, 
luii is a kind of federal ronsuitAtivc parlia¬ 
ment for western Europe, tn winch gov¬ 
ernments send official representatives. Ir 
meets it Strasbourg, n city delicately 
pnised between E ranee and (Germany. In 
summary: for the “whole-hug” European 
federalist who wliih* i United Stko nf 
Europe on the American model* what has 
been done toward European unity since 
is very little: for the historian who 
know* how Jeep-seated art the nationalist 
habits of 1 hough e and mind in Europe, 
what has hern done since l*W toward 
transcending the limitatintw of those hab¬ 
it* is a very great deal- Indeed, there was j 
prospect in 195 7 that a great free market 

would lie created in West Europe. 
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Great Britain The United 

Kingdom of 

Untat Britain and Northern Ireland reined 
tn many* especially to Americans. m have 
undergone a resolution Lite in 1945. A gen- 
era! dtctinri held ut July, l L 45, gave results 
exactly oppr^itc tn those of the famous 
"khaki election" of 191 ^ f s£ e f ihaprer \ \ 1 1 , 
Though Churchill was far more at x tt,i- 
tioiial herd than even Lloyd George had 
I seen. n nation that was determined on rad¬ 
ical changes thrum nut Churchill and his 
O * rise r i iri vc pa rt \ and rein met I i 1 si M>r 
party pledged to a measure of "socialism’' 
—nor, tie it carefully noted, cniinuumsni. 
The new prime minister was Clement Art- 
lee, himself hy nn means a proletarian, bur a 
middle'el ass British gentleman and social 
worker. Under rhe Labor cabinet, the gov¬ 
ernment proceeded to take over, with due 
compensation to the owners, the coal in¬ 
dustry’ r the railroads, und some parts of 
commercial road transportation, and began 
to mtioitttlixc iht steel industry- Britain 
already had a w dt-dcvdnpctl system of vari¬ 
ous social msiiranccv Elm wa:- nm* capped 
by a m-mcih of socialized medical care for .ill 
who wished it. a swem strongly opposed 
nr tmr hy the medical profession. The edu¬ 
cational system was partly reformed in an 
effort rn make education more democratic, 
and to lengthen fisc required period of 
compulsory education In accordance with 
Labor party philosophy, unmis pan* of 
the old empire were given independence, 
like Ihirrmu and others were granted dmnin- 
ititi status—that is national independence 
within the exmordinarv Itrirhii mtilii- 
nanonal system i see Chapter XXIlh. 

Vcf the nature and extent of this lirir- 
ish 11 revolution by comcnt"' were grcatlv 
i ni sunder of mI* especial Sy hv American con¬ 
servatives. W e can now see dearly that the 
new ftriton was more like than unlike the 
old one and tile rest of the free West- What 
came out of lbc changes after the Labor 
parry victory of 1W was art ccnnoffiv 
pmhed a little more toward collectivism 


than before, bm still verv modi indeed X 
"mixed' economy Coal and railroads, n$- 
riumlizeJ. did nor become great staic 
trust* nm hy bureaucrats on the Russian 
model, hut rather public corporation* with 
a smicEUre not unlike Thar of great pri¬ 
vate industries in the West, and run by a 
hoard nm by .iny means wholly under 
either bureaucratic or political thumbs. 
I irear sectors of flic economy remained in 
private hands, under no mure than the kind 
of government regulation common even in 
the United Stares, which itself hud a 
"mixed economy Proof «f rhe essential 
moderation of rim British revolution h af¬ 
forded by rhe conduct of the Conserva¬ 
tives, m ho w itIi Churchill snll ar their 
head Mere returned to power in 195 L "I he 
nationalization of steel, which had begun, 
w as indeed stopped; but otherwise the vic¬ 
torious Conservatives kept intact the Nn- 
cialixm 1 of their opponent including rhe 
national l Lea It h scheme of soctvdizcd medi¬ 
cine. *11 which even die medical profession 
had become pmty well reconciled. '1 here 
arc ■>] course I nglishrmm who thin!: that 
fheir country has taken quite rhe wrong 
track since l*/45. and who would like to re- 
store the old ways of private enterprise and 
laissez-faire, but there arc not enough of 
th«i h a ppj ren rly, to ivin e lee th >m and 
dominate Parham enr. 

In American—and, if mmt he added, in 
German —<ycs flic British have not since 
the wnr proved red hem enough to keep tip 
with the extraordinary pace of economic 
improvement through technological inno¬ 
vation. A symptom; the British motor-car 
industry, which mitncdiaielv after the war 
w ax in a good position to gain a Siig share of 
the world market, in the \9$Q\ saw iti lead 
reduced, until the Germans, especial I \ with 
lheir inexpensive, '.tjjidinlucd light ear, 
rtie 1 <Akrmgen w took over the lead. In all 
the various indices of production* rhe tirii- 
Lii art lie him eh behind fhe Germans and 
i he Americans But ihe\ arc still a great 
industrial people, suffering from the fact 
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dm \u sr because they were the fir ft to in- 
diEStrinliy.c in the modern manner Their 
plant tends toward obsolescence* and, more 
Important, their wavs tend to be &ef. hat'd 
tci cEiangc rapidly. The British, lor instance* 
arc often ineffective salesmen. 

The British M ere the last of the major na¬ 
tion* to feel themselves aisle to give up ra¬ 
mming anil either bcU-tightenmy men fi¬ 
ll res the war had made nectary. Britain, 
more than any other great nation, had 
complete!v outgrown its ability to raise 
enough food to supply its fifty million in¬ 
habitants. Britain had to export manu¬ 
factured goods tn get rtiuncv ru ini port 
the fond it needed; hut it also had to limit 
those imports, to rake all it possibly could 
no home lands. The British people There- 
fore put up with many resrrictiom-—for c\- 
ample, on chocolate, which had tit lie mb 
ported—in what they rather mildly called 
art *■ austerity program.’* By the mid-titties 
si lost of these restrictions had been lifted. 
Vet tlsc British people still faced a kind of 
Chronic fear that in tlik harsh world they 
could not quire compete \x ith younger 
peoples, thm rhev could not sell enough to 
buy enough in the world market for their 
crowded population which—rhis is of inajm 
importance—\\ 4 * not, like the musses (it 
Asia, used m a hare minimum nf exigence, 
hm on the contrary' to a high standard of 
Hying. 

To all these troubles was added a wide¬ 
spread awareness of rise fact that Britain, 
which only a lifetime ago was the lead¬ 
ing nation of rhe world, now saw herself 
stripped of conic nf her empire, \\ ith the rcsi 
uncertain, playing what American editorial 
writers liked ro call 'Second-fiddle” 10 her 
former’ colonial possession, I tie United 
Stares. No wonder the British felt they 
were suffering undeservedly, and had what 
a witty commentator called a "Job com¬ 
plex." British leaders cart stilt hardly forget 
their former supremacy * jnd srilk quire 
naturally T cannot accept deferring co fhc 
United Sutci. Yce in spiic of ah riiesc psy - 


difilogical difficulties, the British have been 
true, often under much strain, to the 
American alliance. The l-ranco-Brltrih in¬ 
vasion of I'.gypt iri Mb"6 [ see Chapter 
XXII 11 looked at fiRC like a complete break 
l jet ween Britain and the United Stares- but 
though the alliance was surely badly 
*rmined, it seems to have survived. 

Ft filter If to the Brit¬ 

ish tile events 

of 1 he hsr war and irs aftermath Stein tn 
have been hard on rheir pride, on the 
French these year* inflicted whar The psy¬ 
chologists eaU 3 trauma. Complete defeat 
Ijv die Germans, occupation by rhe hated 
foe; economic evploirviiun In the Germans 
to rhe point where the French govern¬ 
ment was almost ban k nip 1, liberation 
which, in spite nf the admirable parr ployed 
in it by the Fighting French and iht 
French Resistance movement, was still 
clearly the work of American sod British 
arms; the grave postwar difficulties nf try¬ 
ing to hold together an empire whose peo¬ 
ples were in revolt—all these were elements 
in a picture of drastic decline. To complete 
the picture must l+c added lEie tact that 
France hail nnt since rise mid-nineteenth 
century kept pace with the leading indus¬ 
trial nations in production, in finance, 
above ill in population, American editorial 
writers, if rhev tended m> mb in British 
weaknesses, were much shorter with the 
French^ even ■Necund-rme power" wemed 
tii [iwu r of them an exaggeration—France, 
according to rhent, had ceased to count m 
intemarkinil affairs, wi* a "rcurh-rate 
pi liver/* This was. of collide, grossly exag¬ 
gerated, for in the first postwar decade 
UW-I^J France made a striking ecu* 
mimic recovery. 

Knr The French tlicmsdves. the hopes, 
and especially rhe political hope*, of rhe 
1 .1 he ration had been high, and rheir rapid 
disappoinrmmr was a crmvnrhg blow. i he 
German occupation, which had never been 
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completely oppressive, if only because the 
German* could not ^panc the manpower to 
make it S», had grown less and less efficient; 
the French Resistance Lifter l'H2 was able 
TO discuss the future of Fiance* make plans, 
and even publish underground books and 
pamphlets, They make pathetic reading 
today. France was ro have a new comtiru- 
rhirt, sruieed ^ mu republic. the Fourth Re¬ 
public, with nunc of the weaknesses of she 
Third no splinter parries no rapid over¬ 
turns of ministries, no corrupted joumul- 
ists. no really poor people, no hitter hatreds 
between Catholics and frees I linkers and 
so on. The Fourth Republic turned out to 
be almost uudistinguivhahk from the 
Fturd, especially in matters that call at¬ 
tention from abroad* like frequent fa Lb of 
ministries. France after IM4S continued in 
he an interesting .ind lively country, a 
country in some ways as “democrane™ as 
my on earthy bur it hcid nor become the 
drcam-cminrry of the Resistance Intel lec- 
nuls. 

But iliere wert signs chat she Ftnnch, 
who had a sun undeserved repuiniinti for 
touch) nationalism, had begun to feel that 
nation a km was not enough. It wa\ a 
Frenchman, Robert Si human—he came In 
hu C.enmm name natunffiy enough, for lie 
W1U imtn :tn Alsatian—nvho fathered die 
plan tor a f oil and Steel Loom, Another 
Frenchman, jeon Mon net, hum the impec¬ 
cably t rench sown of G>gnac. has been 1 ? 
mainstay of plans and actual work fur the 
economic union of Europe Just how far 
from the intransigent muiotiaJism of Ck- 
itiertccau (set Chapter XYLHj Hie France 
uf she 1950"* had come is evident from 
French wUlingncv- to give up trying to 
make the Saarlanders French. Ami to accept 
rhtii political and cultural iminn with (icr- 
many in return tor some of the nnsenri- 
mcntal coal of the Saar. ITftnce is .perhaps 
the dearest cample of an abased national¬ 
ism in rhe modem world. She may well 
prove tn be the leading state in the uniting 
uf Europe, 


Tbe Other 

Western Countries In Italy, a 

plebiscite in 
showed '4.? per ecru of the voters in 
favor of a republic, and wish its ehTtfblidi- 
mtrnt the House of Savov ceased To rule. 
This i> a close and rare thing among plchi- 
>cires, an honest vote. )r might seem that 
so dose a division would augur ill for she 
stability uf the new- republic, and so in she 
long run ic may. But she history uf Italy 
since World War 1] has been encouraging 
for those u hu hope for the spread ■ 4 democ¬ 
racy in she West- Ir is true thru the Cum- 

•r 

niunisi party w as .strong in Italy in those 
v-ejn*, true also thir the old heritages {see 
Chapter XIV ■ of backwardness in the 

Smith, of parliamentary splinter groups and 

stpiabbling* of tension between Catholics 
and anti-Carbolics, were not written off at 
once. Still, Unity shared in the postwar eco¬ 
nomic revival, enjoyed a cultural upswing 
especially marked in the novel and in the 
cinema, and managed to "cotuiin" her own 
CimiTiiunisTs. Most Italians stein relieved 
that they no longer had to aspire to im¬ 
perial greatness, 

I or the rest. Spain under Franco ant! Por¬ 
tugal under Satlaz.nr survived the fall of the 
Rightist rocuHramn dictators ar the end 
of the war. Under pressure of the cold svnr, 
the Timed Stales, in spite of strung pro¬ 
tects from liberal* and radicals at home, 
granted economic help to Franco in return 
for air bases; in Spain. It won* clear that ilte 
standard uf living of the Spanish masses re¬ 
mains low, that they have not shared the 
economic advances of the lasr few decade* 
to the extern usual in the West, It seems 
dear that there is much suppressed opposi¬ 
tion to l ranco in Spaitv A ct beyond a few 
Student demonstration?., there was little 
actual evidence of the uluravs threatened 
fall ol the dictator The problem of sue- 
cession to Franco, who was bom in l«W f 
would %rem still tmSolved, 

Germany in the second decade after the 
end of Hitler's aggression remained one of 
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rhe great enigmas of our lime, i t qb)y be¬ 
cause, in the seme in which we h:iii got used 
tii thinking of Germany* there ■was no such 
i api l- Eastern Germany and a good deal of 
the hciirrkind of Germany in nturmgia and 
Saxony was n satellite '"people's republic" 
inside rhe Iron Curtain; there was Ikrlin, 
divided between American, British, and 
French zones of occupation, within which 
There was full freedom of movement* and □ 
Russian zone; and there was West Germany* 
a federal republic with its capital nt tile uid 
university town of Bonn, and by ilic early 
IVJtfs fully integrated as an Independent 
siai^ into the western coalition These divb 
iium seemed tanmttirrul and unstable* a state 
nf affairs that could not poshly last, Vet 
the western powers and Russia had iti Mime 
twelve s cars been trrmhlc to came to »nv 

* r 

agreement on the terms under which C ier- 
many could be re-united Use re was no 
formal punt treaty nf peace. 

The western psiwcn, convinced that in a 
free vote of all Germans a united nation on 
the woifm side would emerge, have at¬ 
tempted to get a great plebiscite. The 
Russians, aware that they would [me out 
under such condition?, refuse 1'heir East 
Germany is in population and resnurcc* nn- 
tably inferior to West Germany. Added to 
these difficulties is rhe fact thar Russia an¬ 
nexed to herself part of old East Prussia, and 
Compensated her new Polish satellite with 
the rest of ihe aid regions won by the Ger¬ 
mans From the Slavs in pan centuries ago. 
Poland as ivsusckared readies w isi av far a> 
rhe Oiler Neisst line, and includes the big 
city iii Statin, which became the Polish 
Szczecin. 

If it could he considered mere!) in itself, 
as a finality, the West Gentian Federal He- 
public would be set down as one nf the 
great successes of the postwar period, West 
Germanv was not badly treated by the Al¬ 
lied occupiers* if only for the reason that 
these puvers knew a* early as that 

thet would need the (Scmur^ on their side 
againvi rhe Russians, An innovation in in¬ 


tenia non nl procedure was the postwar 
mill of Nazi leaders for s Var crimes. 11 Goc- 
ring, second to Hifltr. was convicted and 
condemned to death, as were eleven other 
leaders* others received leaser penalties. 
Mam westerners. Including the distin¬ 
guished American Senator Robe a Tiff, 
held that these rriah were not legal were 
leased fin r.i past fatta “Jaw/* and were 
nothing more than the thinly disguised 
“woe m the vans pushed" of old. Neverthe¬ 
less, rhe Nuremberg trials seem nur to have 
burned deeply into the souls of Gormans, 
Similarly, the whole process called "do 
Nuzilicariorf'—that is* the elimination of 
ardent Nazis of the lower echelons from 
public life—though it gave rise to j. great 
deal of discussion in Germany and uuDuric, 
Though «m the whole It appeared to west¬ 
ern liberals to have erred «n the dile of 
clemency* seemed after a decade to have 
left no major wounds. There were or course 
in Germany + irrccmicilali!es." bur rhe tem¬ 
per of West Germans was, must observers 
concludeiL surprising!v fcce from bitterness 
toward the West. 

Very great economic prosperity nu 
dfiulil helped create rliis. male of mind 
Great numbers of refugee* came imo Wot 
Gcmuiny from the Russian occupied urea* 
Indeed, after twelve year* they continued 
to emme from East < jenunnv in smaller 
tvi]inbers. At first, rhesc refugees added to 
the woes a( West Germany, and the camp 
■itiJ relocation centers fur the refugees 
iSAtrd everybody concerned, But m the 
lout, run tlic-e refugees have added to a prn- 
ducrivc tabor force which coiner closer m 
rhe American* in lvmal performance than 
that of anv other great nil if ML and iu some 
fields exceed’* American productive stand 
ards. The government nf the frcderal He- 
public, first sat up in IU+J with a demo 
dritic ^fundamental law" greatly influ¬ 
enced by the western power*, bur appar¬ 
ent) v acceptable To the Germans, became 
wholly 'Sovereign" in the i9>0's. In Konrad 
Adenauer, who bccahie Chancellor in 1949. 
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the West Germans have hail a political 
leader of gre it and moderation, 

'vhu managed to remain accept hie to mil 
bm the extreme German fiaiionaiisrs and 
the extreme Left, and ytt enjoyed the in- 
ercasing adniimtieti of the western powers. 
Beaten West Germany, like beaten Japan, 
ha* become .in ally of her coiujurrors. 

Soviet RltfSti t The contem¬ 

porary histo¬ 
rian endeavoring tn single nut the most im- 
ponanr team res <if Soviet development since 
the end nf World War II faced fttmtidahlc 
problems, imt the least uf which was the 
so-called Iron Curtain, through which the 
Soviet region permitted to leak our urllv 
such dura as reflected favorably on iiselL 
One thing at le.tst seemed dear: Stalin's 
death in March. IW T had already become si 
landmark, Up to The moment of his death, 
Soviet politics at home continued in the 
pattern he had made familiar in the vents 
before the wjj ,. rjglu, one-man dictator¬ 
ship, run In Stalin in the name of state and 
party hnth, where the rhythm of tenor 
and icroiiuiu temporary relaxation and re¬ 
newal of terror, kept even the most hupor- 
rant futicrifimjrie* of the regime awake it 
night. As Nr-ilfn grew older, it became :i fa- 
vorite game in rfile XVi,M to speculate on Ins 
succession and the forces chat would lie re¬ 
leased at the moment of his death. Would 
the Cotmnumst party, fir the Secret Po¬ 
lice, or the army-which seemed to be the 
agenda in the U.SkKvft, with power of 
their own—emerge as supreme? Would tt 
lie same combination uf two of rhe three 
against the other one- Was this or that 
member of the Politburo idcnrilicd with 
one or another of these three chief agen¬ 
cies- Would there be a bitter personal ri¬ 
valry that might disrupt the whole ma- 
chineri of Soviet government. something 
Comparable to the straggle lie tween Stalin 
and I nitskv for the succession tn Leniu? 

When the great moment actually came. 


there was .it first no evidence uf disunity 
or personal rivalry within rhe Politburo, 
(korgi Malenkov, personally close to Sta¬ 
lin* succeeded him Ji Premier, but surren¬ 
dered Ins Communist parti secretaryship 
to \ikitj Khrushchev. It was thus dear 
from the beginning that nnbuJv would irro 
mediately inherit M of Stalin's power, and 
the fact tliNt ii wutdd he shared was under¬ 
lined almost at once by the pronounce¬ 
ment dial came from the regime, de¬ 
nouncing the ‘"culr of pcrsotudtry rt ri.c* 
Stalin's former one-man rule), anil pro* 
claiming a "colleger system (Le* govern¬ 
ment by committee). Hue below the end 
of 1051 there came rUc uffietil announce¬ 
ment that the dreaded chief of the Secret 
Police, and Politburo member* Berk, il- 
ways regarded as a potential heir of Stalin, 
had Keen executed for treason. The ob¬ 
server tiisghr interpret rhis move, so remi¬ 
niscent of the purges af Stalins own era, as 
an indication that the member* of rhe 
Politburo w ere circling around each other 
with their knives out* m that the Commu¬ 
nist pa re \ and (he army had indeed united 
to thwart j hid for {tower oil the pan of 
the Secret Police- The emergence nf rhe 
w i r hero. Marshal Zhnloiv, into positions of 
some political rm pun ante gave color to 
this view. as. perhaps, did ihtr rise m even 
higher eminence of the *'political" general. 
Bulganin. 

Pur all expectation that a "free-for-air 
among the remaining member* of the in¬ 
ner circle would ensue, or that the regime 
might be shaken by personal rivalries was in 
error fnic. Malenkov vanished frmii the 
fop post uf Premier, tn be succeeded by 
Bulganm, Imt Malenkov* though be ad¬ 
mitted grid nils errors, was simply demoted 
to ,i lower cabinet pose* and remained in 
the PolirhtiRK Some indication as to the 
real focus of power Ought perhaps lie found 
in the face that the errors confessed by 
Malenkov tespccfclk' the effort to con¬ 
centrate collective farms into murmuus 
jcrou[5 r ij L |> ’ or agricultural fuun*, which 
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had indeed failed) were actually Khrush¬ 
chev 1 * errors, for which Malenkov rmw had 
to take resp* msiIriUrj. \ ue . though Khrudi- 
chei> wa^ certainly very pnwerftih Ids fcl- 
Inw-Tiiaiihers nf rhe Ptolbbum tad grear 
influence, and showed outward >igns of 
tearing him as all had fciml Stalin* Chi 
ihe whole, it appeared thar rhe transfer of 
power had actually gone quite smoothly in 
the l .S.S.R.* and that among the rulers. 
hi the luppv phrasfie of George QrwdT* 
Amnui Farm, "nil were equal, Villi: some 
nere more equal than others,” 

At a Pam Omgm^, held early in L^Sd* 
Khrushchev made a speech in which hr not 
only curried rhe attack *m rhe "cult of 
personality" in new heights, but openly de¬ 
nounced Stalin by name, cm rati un ally de¬ 
tailing the ghastly acts of personal cruelty to 
which the psychopathicalty suspicious* na¬ 
ture of the late dictator had given rise, 
khnidichct thus echoed what western ob¬ 


servers. of the U S SJt. had bmn baying 
for vtniX As the details of the speech were 
leaked out to the Soviet public, there was 
of course miiiic distress at the smashing of 
Hie id+«l thee had vl urshipetl so lung; hut a 
good many af them had no doubt nil 
along suspected that Stalin was something 
less than god-like. Su the widespread disor¬ 
ders Hint some observers were predicting 
failed to. materialize. 

With tlai: new regime came a perceptible 
relax m km uf internal tension. Mam thou¬ 
sands wore re leased from labor and prison 
vamps, an aiiiiic^s affecting literally millions 
of Russian families* Koicigner> again were 
permitted u* travel to Russia, though un¬ 
der restrictions, Russian scictittst> and 
scholars appeared *itu:c again at smcmii- 
nonjit cimlcrcnctsn I he scientists in partic¬ 
ular were well fed* well housed, and appar¬ 
ently content: the level of their work 
seemed high indeed to their colleagues frain 
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the Wcm, So did the technical education 
made available for the Silenced pocciiriiil 
engineer and research physicist or chemist 
in the UJ&S.R. American new spapers 
poimed our how far the: Russians were our- 
distancing die West in the number of tech¬ 
nicians in training and trained. T hough 
the Ru>siiin>: denounced Vmcrican atomic 
exp ri 11 iciiL. they them selves de ti *m 1 ed 
one experimental bomb after another. 

Moreover, the anmuti increment in So¬ 
viet industrial production was impressive in¬ 
deed. And now. perhaps, real wages were be¬ 
ginning to rise as well. In 19JA* Andre Philip, 
it French Socialist, gave as his estimate a 
rise from the index figure of HXl lur 19H 
to J23*ti in 19S0. Philip, who is In DO means 
.m uncritical admirer of rhe United Stines, 
estimate* the Comparable American figure* 
to lx HJO in 19H and in 1950. ]i can In: 
seen that Russ in remain* in this respect 
very far behind uv even in term* of relative 
progress. 

Fhe broad lino of Russian economic de¬ 
velopment in recent rimes are clear enough. 
Under govern men r ownership and .id mi ni¬ 
tration, heavy industry and in general the 
whole capital structure of the nation have 
been built up relative K rapidly, I Ius ^cu¬ 
mulation has in fact been carried out by .ih- 
irainihg from consumption, which ac¬ 
counts for tin fact that Russian average 
real income [iet Capita is still so |<m Finally* 
collectivization, which hits at !ca>t pro¬ 
duced the good* in heavy mdnxSTV. has in 
agriculnue not worked nearly so well an¬ 
other factor that has fended to keep down 
national real income per capita. Western 
stereotyped thinking, either of rlie kind 
wholly hostile to 'Socialism^ or wholly 
friendly to it, cannot claim justification 
from the Russian experience, "Hie Wcxt in 
the |9£0\ v. as far jlicad of Russia in eco¬ 
nomic terms, (hit the lVest hail .1 great 
head stun, and the Rimia of the Soviets Kjs 
dearly jjv.intcd, at m increasingly rapid 

nltti 

There is Jink sound evidence thar rhe 


mass of Russians are effectively hostile to 
the regime. Certainly, however, there is a 
good deal of discontent vv irh marc rial con¬ 
ditions of life m Russia; lack of consumers' 
goods, incredibly crowded urban housing, 
peasant dissatisfaction with the conditions 
of collectivized faun ling—and with the new 
"kubik^ 1 who administer the collectives 
and run the tractor station**—nil this adds tip 
to an undercurrent of discontent more 
powerful than i% common in the modem 
West. On the other hand, it is clear rh.ir 
most Russians, brought up tn the new re¬ 
gime. are proud of much that it has dune. 
1 hey arc. in short, good palriota, and they 
identify; as the psychologist has it, with 
the Russia they know and love. Mr hough 
the influx of Traveler* and the [m^cning of 
flic protective bands SraJin tried to keep 
around the nation have no doubt confirmed 
their belief that westerner? arc really a great 
deal M better otT 1 than they are. they seem 
unshaken in their fund □men tat loyalties. 

t Jne more word. \Yc shall, in rhe find sec¬ 
tion uf this hook* sav something ah out 
the rotate of mind, the “temper 1 of the 
modem West in mld-twcmkrh cemur. 

I he culture of the Soviet Union has in 
actual fact had very link to do concretely 
ui-rli contemporary western an\ culture, 
ways uf life. Even among West European 
admirers uf {iommimist Russia, Soviet an 
and letiers do not figure very large. Some 
Soviet: music, that of Shostakovich for in- 
stance, art occasional novel, such as Siudok- 
ho vs Ami Quiet Flows the Dt>n t and rhe 
beautiful performance! of traveling Udlcf 
ani^ts: this i% about all rhiit has come 
through to the West. Pittance* language 
difficulty* and lack of political sympathy 
cannot altogether explain this. After all, 
nic giniT> of the Russian nineteenth cen- 
tiary—t nktoy* Poscocvsky, Chekhov—are 
household words among eulrh a ted peo¬ 
ple tn western Europe and America. No dis¬ 
passionate future historian of culture 
Mrcim likely tn record the first forty years 
u[ the Soviet regime as a flowering time of 
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Russian culture. The well-disposed observer 
will explain (hi* fact as the result of the di¬ 
ve rsirrtt of all Russian energies eh the build¬ 
ing up and maintenance agamsi ;t hostile 
world of the communist society; the lc^ 
well-disputed will irtsbt that the atmos¬ 
phere of a totalitarian dictatorship—-espe¬ 
cially when headed by a man so link educa¬ 
ted in his tastes as Stalin—is bound to stifle 
cultural initiative in all Helds. 

The Soviet Smcliites Despite the 

repeated vio¬ 
lent denunciation?* of ^called western 
^colonialism 1 ' in which rhe Soviet leadcr- 
"1 hip indulged for propaganda purposes in 
the years after the end of World War II. 
the fact remained that the U.S.ELR. alone 
among rhe United Notions had acquired a 
new empire. All the lands that lay between 
the 1939 Soviet frontiers and the uestem 
portion Germany, with the exceptions 
of t J recce and Fmlnmb were reduced to the 
level of Soviet satellites. at different times 
ind by various combinations of force and 
chicanery. (rrecce was saved only by the 
armed support of the western Allies against 
two communist-led uprisings CI9+4-T.WI 
and I946-IIM9K while Finland received es¬ 
pecially mild treatment and was permitted 
to Mm free under a nun-communist regime. 
But Poland* Hungary. CzcdmdovakM, Ru¬ 
mania. EhiEgdria, Albania, and Fast Gcmismy 
were llEI turned over to native Cttnimuttitts 
backed by Russian arms. Only the tiiumnal 
tradition of resistance to nut side domina¬ 
tion, combined with its geographic posi¬ 
tion, enabled Yugoslavia under a native 
communist regime to defy Stalin, and 
to establish for itself, fur a while at least, 


a unique position in the postwar world 
Fisc where—and to a considerable degree 
in Yugoslavia as well—the .single-parry 
state, with single-[is! dertf on v, the dic¬ 
tatorial central regime, with interlocking 
stare and party functions, the huge bu¬ 
reaucracy familiar 10 students of the 
U.S.S t R. ( became the typical features of po¬ 
litical life. Collectivized agriculture (often 
in the face of furious peassnr opposition^ 
nationalized industry, over-ambitiimi in- 
diLhrrid planning, the luwaing of already 
low standards of living, religious persecu¬ 
tions, total educflriorul Lonfomdiv. j new 
militarism, slavish copying of Soviet cultural 
models—these w ere characteristic. E har the 
regimes were bitterly unpopular could he 
seen nor unlv from the flow of refugees who 
risked their lives to escape across the closely 
guarded frontiers but also from an occa¬ 
sional cvplorinn of popular discontent, such 
as that in l ast Germany in the summer m 
195! and that in Roland and Hungary in the 
autumn of 1956, 

Since the death of Stalin, some relaxation 
of rotafienrian methods could he defected 
in the satellites, especially in Poland* where 
readers of the prc$s discovered more free 
criticism of the regime than had pm iottslv 
been tolerated V- in rhe U.S.S.R itself, 
moreover, industrial product l-jn was. up, De¬ 
spite inefficiency and cruelty* despite ex- 
ptuittrion uf satellite resources fnt the 
benefit the IS.SJU the fact remained 
that the drastic methods of etiummmst 
economic activity in many eases got re- 
suits; No westerner could afford to w rite 
off the satellite states as stagnant or di¬ 
rected bv idiots. Their conrnhiiTton 10 the 
Soviet economy was great and growing. 
They were clearlv no! oriented to the West* 
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///: 77«r Temper of the Western W orld 


We have seen that the western 
wwld i* in mrd-twentieth century mate¬ 
rially better off than it has ever been be¬ 
fore. Yet* to |udg* from random sampling 
of "scrums" writing, philosophy T eritichrii, 
the novels am! especially that big vauue 
category that diay he described writing 
about nian\ hue. ue arc held to Iw spiriiu- 
ally ww*c *pff than were uur nineteenth* 
ceniurv predecessors. \ limit tedlv* it is 
difficult tn assess the temper p»t' an nge n 
above all of one's own age, There can he mi 
doubt, however* rhat few serious modem 
poets arc capable of writing the modem 
cijiiivalent of Bftftv timg‘s 

God's in His Hcarcri— 

AIIV right with the world! 

Most of the very popular philosopher* of 
history Jed by Toynbee, to whom we shall 
come In a moment* Indicve we iiru really in 
for a hard rime, even though cvcnruaJtv u e 
may win through to a better society.. The 
newest ^school'* of philosophy. the Franco^ 
German existentialists, seem to ordinary 
human beings more than gloomy—to bt 
actually nciirnric. Surely it is symptomatic 
that pal phrase!* have liven coined for tittr 
time—“The Age of Anxiety/ fc T he Aspirin 
Age." " 1 he Age of l onging/ 1 ”1 he Age of 
Suspicion/' and perhaps a new one, “ The 
Age of Tnimpiiilker?/ 1 
Clearly the menace of a coming World 
War 111 fought with all the wonders of 
modern science jnd tttffirtoluuv accounts 
for some of rlus sense of doom. QcarH 
also tEu gap between the intdketuab— 
w rircr>, f eaebe r* H preache rs. 4 rtiscs—-and 
ordinary people, a gap that began to be 
Conspicuous iu the Romantic movement 
(vet Chapter XI e, lias it anything widened 
in out time l Ens gap. this feeling of aliena¬ 
tion on the pair of intellectuals, adds m 


their '■ense of doom. And. of course, some 
degree of i me 13 renin I pessimism, some be¬ 
lief that the world is going to pot, is our 
long inheritance from the 'VraJlis of eivili- 
tauon^' if out from our prehistoric an¬ 
cestors. 

The Vropb&s of 

Dtf&ttt Nevertheless, 

rhe underly¬ 
ing pessimism of our age must be examined, 
for it is very real anusno the educated 
classes in the West. First of ab T in a book on 
histury. wc must examine that particular 
conren tpo r.i ty alt! r ode s< i nicti mes call cd 
Triaturkism." the effort to use out knowl¬ 
edge irt the "curve 11 of the past tn extrapo¬ 
late. vr» to speak, the immediate and even 
the Jistiinr future. T he hisforichrs nf our 
own day arc almost unanimous in extrapo¬ 
lating si verv gloomy immediate future in¬ 
deed. 1 34 Jem the German Spcngkr, who died 
in I9S6. down ro the Englishman 1uvnbec 
md the American Sorokin. r3ie phiUfvophei^ 
of hktiiry feel Imund tn compare our fate 
with iIhli i%\ previous civiti/iitiims md in 
particular with that of the Green-Ro¬ 
man world of amhpiirv., f hey do not agree 
nit just 3m\i far down the road rn dual de¬ 
struction we have conic, and indeed on 
whether die direction we seem to be rak* 
mg is irreversible. Mam of them seem to 
fed that even though uiir western civili¬ 
zation is doomed, clie human race as a whnk 
is not Our descendants may win ibeir way 
tiumigh (■» .\ new dawn* a rum civilization. 

In the few thousand years for 
which written historical records art avail¬ 
able, it is i piste clear that man—luo loci cal 
man, hr/ma stfpipn —lias as a specks main¬ 
tained himself, and indeed m the last few 
centuries has markedly increased in num- 
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bcrs Hue flic various groups he has funned, 
movt strikingly the political groups, have 
lived and died. Fhc Babylonian Mate. the 
Athenian polif, ihe Rinnan limpift, the 
Inca I m pi re. no longer exist, though somo 
thing of their culture may survive^ 1 he 
f German philosopher of hisrary Spengfcr 
claimed chat rlic higher culture have a nor¬ 
mal life-cycle of about a thousand years. 
Ttm Span he maintained is m objottfiva fact, 
|Usr a* the seventy-year life spin is an objec¬ 
tive fact for hmto sapiens. Since Spengler 
had conveniently decided that OUr oven 
western culm re was ^horrT about 1000 \.u, r 
ho was able ro decide auromdtically rhat in 
the late twentieth century w e should be very 
near mar inevitable end. But mosr historians 
would maintain that western culture was 
“bom" somewhere around rhe fourth or 
fifth century i.a, with die triumph of 
QtffctianitV in die West, die fall of Rome, 
the beginnings of the German succession 
scales. If this rally h our birth date, 
then our culture has lived 17CKt years the 
equivalent for homo sapiens of an impossible 
life span of KjO vcacs. 

Xcmallv, we cannot prove scientifically 
that a given political and cult uni group is 
dyings wc dn not understand wh.it deter¬ 
mine* rlic life-cycle* of these groups. We 
have a reasonably dear historical know 1- 
edge, however, of the growth and decay in 
rhe Mediterranean of a great culm re* die 
Greco-Roman* and especially of irs culmina¬ 
tion iti the Roman Empire* it is from this 
classic cvclc that most ui nur modem phi- 
]fftrjphcrs draw their conclusions a hour nur 

approaching end. Toynbee has. brought nur 
the comparisons benveen the dying classi¬ 
cal world and our own—an art and litera¬ 
ture nvcrclihoratcd, imitative, and lack¬ 
ing fteshnes*. a widespread sense nf the de¬ 
cadence of culture, icr> great ccnmli&a- 
don in gfjvemiiiefit, pcrhap> even a new 
proletarian religion over against the estab¬ 
lished one, then ChrisrianiTV agaimr pagan- 
ism. now communism against Qirisiitnlty. 
Bur no natural scientist would dare make 


prophecies on the strength of one case- And 
there iire obvious differences between The 
world nf declining Rome and mir own, most 
emrapicunm of which is our modern science 
and technology and our command over the 
material tilings they give us. Besides* to 
tnkc a mod cm painting like that by Picasso, 
illustrated on p. 038: rhi* rrt is perhaps 
st ranges and u is experimental, building on 
the new theories of la it-ni net tent li-s.cn- 
turv pointers <scc Chapter XXI); but it 
can scarcely he called overt Li borate, imita¬ 
tive, or Male, 

1 lie cautious historian looking at the 
world today will content himself with say- 
ing that the twentieth-century West has 
lost Mime of the X’ictoriati faith m progress, 
show's a tendency toward jic^itTissm al*nut 
the iuitnediare furore of civilisation, shows 
* fecting of insccuriry- But even in making 
this statement, the historian will add qiial- 
ihcgruins. First* prophecies of doom are 
nothing new in the West- 1 he notion of 
rhe end of the world and the second coming 
of Christ in a Day of Judgment gue* back to 
rhe beginnings of Chrhrionity, and keeps 
returning- In recent centuries the \k^\- 
nitsiic view has often taken the for.. be¬ 

lief in ihe badness til rhe time*. tlu L rotten¬ 
ness nf civilisation, rhe need and therefore 
the inevitability of destruction and re¬ 
birth. Rousseau himsdf (see Chapter IX > was 
j pin pi icf ot doom two hundred years -ign. 

Second, (he ht&rorbn will ask himself 
whether nr not* especially today, these 
pruplict& of doom are good mirrors of ordi¬ 
nary men and women. It ukiiw prern dear, 
for instance, that in the L Hired States 
since World War 11 there ha* been ,i gap be¬ 
tween the pessimism of the imvllectiub 
and the opdmisrn nf the people. Most 
Americans still believe in progress, anil even 
ifl ML'bstcrti 1-uropcJii niti»n< like FuttUSt, 
where there is a kind uf isniionnt Mgoe ( 
nrte may doubt whether the man in the 
is in fine csbrenrialist despair Srili, 
it would Ik 1 al^ufvl to maintain that even 
in the United Stato ihe two world wars. 
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the great depression, and the threat of a 
third world war have left men in the nprs- 
misuc frame of min d of their far hers. 


The Optrmim 

of the Efftighteimrent The impor¬ 
tant aspect 

of modem thought for us at the end of our 
long survey of modem history is nm the 
fashionable "histaricism" hut (he more 
general public attitude toward our special 
inheritance from the Enlightenment of 
the eighteenth century. As wv have 
pointed out, there grew up among western 
men m the early modem centuries, and 
there came to full bloom in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries* a view of man's 
fate here uu earth which was essentially 
new. Tills is the view that all men may 
rightly expect to he happy here on earth* 
\s Sr .-Just, the youthful colleague of 
kolx^picrre in the French Revolution, put 
k, 4 4 hippiness k .i new- idea in Furnpc"; or 
.i- Jeffersom with his gift fur phrasing, pur 
it, one of the rights of man l* the “pursuit 
of happiness.' 1 Of course men have pmuma- 
bty alums sought happiness here on earth, 
tn historic Christianlity* however, they did 
not rcallv expect it here on earth, hut only 
in an afterlife in heavem indeed. Oiristmn- 
iiy had an overtime of belief (hji happi¬ 
ness in heaven was in part at least a reward 
for suffering here on earth, 

I he phifowpbtt, the eighteenib-century 
thinkers who <-er rhe broad terms of this 
modem optimistic world-view escc Chap* 
ter IXj. meani by happiness a condition or 
state in which each man had nr any given 
moment what lie wanted, a state in which 
each inan—each wuttuin. uul. incredibly, 
even cadi baby—w as not aw ;?re of bring 
thwarted. To the inner stare of this happi¬ 
ng There would conform an outer ^rarc of 
material plenty in which everyone would 
have w hat he wanted to at, would he w ell- 
housed, would have a satisfactory *cx life, 


and would of course enjoy good healih, 
both mental and physical. The mutter may 
indeed be pur in term* of modern psychol¬ 
ogy, Men can rightfully expect in this 
world a life of perfect adjustment, a life 
without conflict, aggression, insecurity. 

It madly speaking, the philosophy held 
that such perfect happiness had not yet 
been attained on earth—an obvious fact— 
because (here had grown up a whole ^ei of 
Enscitnnoiis, habits, and beliefs that bad 
brought evil into human life. Men in 17JQ* 
the philofopbcs believed* w ere not follow¬ 
ing rhe natural tmn that would make them 
happy, but the ttmururji taair that made 
rhetn unhappy, The fqrmubtors of (he new 
idea of happiness trclievcd thut the unhappy 
stale of the svorhi could be traced to a 
combination of chc privileges unnaturally 
acquired over ibe centuries by (he (ess rich 
and powerful together with rhe unnatu¬ 
ral ignorance and prejudices rhe lew had im¬ 
posed on the many. They therefore con¬ 
cluded that the solution ky iir^r in depriv¬ 
ing rhe few of their unnatural privileges 
iml. second, in disclosing to The many \n j 
natural system of education and govern¬ 
ment the kev to their own happiness In 
shun, they believed that Tiuru .ire by na¬ 
ture good nor evil, reasonable not foolish, 
imclligenr nor stupid, 

I'his* then, though put ovcrrimply* is the 
essence of what may be called rhe demo¬ 
cratic dream of the dghtcciuh-ecntury 
philosopher*, the dream of a heave nh city 
here on earth. But two hundred years later 
the dream has not come true. Souse men 
still persist in it, holding that we have not 
yet completed the privileged clavux run 
vet opened men's minds, not yet really 
tried full democracy. Marxism* for example* 
m its simplest outline is the eighiecnrh- 
ccntury formula all over again: rhe bad in- 
sti rational environment: under which men 
cannot help being miserable is capitalism: 
the good institutional environment under 
which men cannot help being happy is so¬ 
cialism. Needless to sav. (he Soviet Russian 

w 
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etpcriinent has not yet brought this sochU 
ism m earth. 

Bur rhc failure of rhc dream has caused 
many more men to question its very basis, 
rhe doctrine of the natural goodness and 
reasonableness of mm. Such men hold that 
something profoundly rooted 'm human na¬ 
ture. and rant merely in man's institution* 
nr in his envirtmmem, makes a measure of 
unhappimrs* the natural lot of uunikiiuh 
The modem western world, in eumc- 
rjuencc. lias witnessed u process of reaction 
amt adjustment to the contrast between 
the high hopes of the hjilightetimcnr and 
the continuing evils of the world. We may 
dktiiiguUh three broad clarification* of 
these reactions and adjustments. 

Ri*pttdimen &r Revhhn 

of the Evlightrwwm First* there b 

the reacrion 

of complete repudiation of all the 1 n- 
^uhteiuuem stood for- E his reaction takes 

c* 

manv forms. One of them* limited largely 
ro sol tic emotional intellectuals, is the sense 
uf duotn we have just discussed, the feeling 
that in trying tn make this earth a heaven 
mm has in fact made it a hell. More com- 
monh\ this reaction takes the form of 
denying all rhe premium of ficmticracy. It 
\\ miiiiramcd tlh.it must men arc wicked nr 
stupid or foolish, that they need to be 
ruled hv their betters* who arc always fan* 
in number, and thut tiicrcfnre we must re¬ 
turn to divsne-righr monarchy or do the 
feudal-clerical aristocracy of rhe Middle 
Ages fii' inlloYv the "new const rvdtknL" or 
devise some new authorityrianbi. 

Second, there is tfcie Christian view that 
men must mum u> the baste Christian 
concept of a mi mire of good and evil in 
humanity. In this view, life <«n earth must 
a lu ,iv* deinnmiraic The conflict between 
the divine and the animal in man. a ermHier 
tragic and profound, nos mean and vile « 
the mere pessimist sees it, and, above all* 
not foi the indn idual a ceaseless ‘'existential¬ 


ist" conflict* but .1 conflict rlisii has an end 
in heaven or hell* and that lake* place in a 
universe dominated by purport not by ar- 
i iifent* l ’or some of these Christians the de¬ 
sirable earthly society is indeed rather an 

mm 

aristocracy than a democracy. But many of 
them* like the American theologian and 
moralist, Krinhojd Niebuhr, may be de¬ 
scribed as moderate democrats. Though 
rhev Iwrlievc ihar the democratic dream in 
m radical eighcccmh-cermirv form is inv 
pimjs nonsense, the* none the lev* hold rlw 
a balanced democratic society is the fit si 
way of arranging jusikc on earth- the best 
earthb reflection of man's dual nature. 

Third, there are those who accept the 
ilium uf the pihil&sophts and even tn part ihe 
eight tenth-ceiiturv estimate of human na¬ 
ture. Bur they find that the K n lighten- 
mem went wrong in its rime-seme* wrong 
in its hope chut its claim* could he attained 
in a generation or two I lose thinkers are 
essentially chastened children of rise f.n- 
(ighrenmem. they share the view that 
men arc made to he happy* bur are con¬ 
vinced hv the events of the last rwo gen¬ 
erations that wickedness and unreason arc 
Hot, as the phihsupbrt believed, muted 
Mi allow! y in a few had imtitutiomL Qn the 
contrary* they believe that evil, prejudice, 
artd stupidity are dcfcplv routed in very 
complex itibtituiions, in rradirion p and per¬ 
il up even in man as a biological nrganism* 
I'hcsc thinkers have tieen greatly influ¬ 
enced by the emphasis that modem psy~ 
etiology has pur on ihe irrational character 
of the human personality, on the subcon¬ 
scious and the unconscious. and on the con¬ 
sequent difficulty of the actual task of "en- 
ligiutnmeut- Fiicy now- think the task of 
making the world better will be lung and 
difficult- Bur ir is .1 task the* believe can 
and mu si lie continued. \nd they differ 

i 

basically From the Ghmriajis in that they 
refuse to icccpt 1 he Christian tension Ijc- 
twml thk world and the nevt, They hold 
thflr man is a product nr nature, and that 
the supernatural 4oes noi exist. 
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The important thin” for us to note m 
the end of this long historic record is rim 
between the second ami the third groups 
we have been d Inc Lining, lie tween the Chris¬ 
tian* and the chastened children id the 1'n- 
lighrcnmcw, a practical accord is possible. 
It is indeed being worked Out in the West. 
In this accord is the possibility that die 
men of [be first group, the enemies of de¬ 


mocracy, may be defeated* and that dc- 

r p 

inoerruv indy live on to give the tie to the 
prophets of doom. In such m accord we 
may preserve the w dltegncss to pur np with 
restraints* with imperfections and w irh suf¬ 
fering without fusing the hope, die dream* 
that h still alive for us in Ti 1ibem\ equality. 
fraternity/ 1 We may thus .miij the illusions 
anJ retain the id cab of our heritage. 
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